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PllEFACE, 


f lEEABLY to periodical ^pustom, we have again the pleasuie, on 
e com^dotion of another volume, of thanking our friends and 
correspondents for the continued confidence they have manifested 
in “Thk Gakdemsrs’ Magazine or Botany,” and for the 
liberal‘Impport which they have ac«orded to it. For this we t 
L them our warmest and most grateful thanks i and, at the same ^ 
venture to hope that the evidence we have manifested of a desire . 
to be useful in promotu^ the cause of Botanical and Horticultural Science, wiB 
secure for us, in the great year of 1851, a still lar^ amount of support. 

In the present vohune a part of the Coloured Illustrations have been devo^ to 
New Fruits, a feature which, we doubt not, will be fevourably regarded by our sub* * 
scribras, and which will be continued in succeeding volumes whenever subjects of 
sufficient interest present themselves; and thus we hope to win for the Ma^aanen 
Pamological as well as a Botanical reputation, and render it—^what a garo^fe^S 
magazine ou^t to be—a complete record of every new feet wl^^ may present 4^i(^ . 
in the eirde of the sciences with which it is coimected.. 

From our friends in all parts, abroad as well as at home, we sdicit the gkmtffy' 
tribute of a kindly word, 'and, in all ^nfidence and humiEty^ woukP^i^gl^^-^ 
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that, while detennined to spare neiAer trouUe nor expense to render Ae 
Ifogatfaie as perfect as possible, Ae realization of our anticipationB can only be effected 
% Ae hearty co-operation of all concerned; and Aerefine, we hope and solicit Aat 
every new &ct whiA may emne under Aeir observation may be transmitted to us for | 
publication. Thus, and Aus only, is it possible for us to.attfAi Aat full measure of | 
usefulness which we are desirous should characterize this periodical. 

Again, in an especial manner, thanking all who have assisted us by Aeir pen, 

* ^ ■ 

pencil, or advice, or by supplying su^ects for illustration, we wish them success in 
AMr peculiar avocations and a very happy new year. 

lOHDOK, Ikeember 31, 1650. 
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"In i M , 

—F the maiij’ sighu about Towu which have Iwon claiming the aitcBtion of 
the pablic, that of the Amoiioan plants in the Qarto of the Uppal BotaaSi 
Society was not the least attractive. With the fbHowing sommory ofw'hat was there tohe ;; 
seen, wo have also much plcaaoro in jwosenting our teadora wiih-aahetcfa, shcwiBgta jnhMi ’ ‘ 
extentthe arrangementand grouping of the jlants. A morogargeonadciralfiiaatithrtiBld'' 
be almost impoaaible to conceive in a space so United, unless with Dr. WaUich we ^iotnr^ -, 
to ourselves the Rhododendrons of the Binudayas, the e^t of whuh he e<a ap e i ^ji o, -whwt.''..' 
viewed at a distance, to that of regiments of soldiors, in scarlet nnifiinns, in the AA an^ .'l&entii v 
however, the Rhododendrons are nearly all scarlet; here, nnfoitanately, tin paler colonra, m {hillslg.' 
lilacs, and lighter hues prevail, and hence the efCsct is quiet and very smeh^ae glittniag.';' . 

however, to the indnstiy of the Bagshot nnrserymen, and some tew Fixate indhUtaile,' tl^ inoe » 
hardy Rhododendrons is Ibst improving, and vorietiee neerly at bright hi eoiaBr tiieif , 

of the eastern hemisphere are fast ooming into cnltivatimi i so that, in a fow yean, tbefo wtw. nol^ 
with tho^times, and add the novelties as titcy oppoer to ^ir oollei^iMur, will 
character* and appearance of tiieir American gardonsj while iittg^e iqpeehnene 
^eeo high-o|lonrod varieties will he invalnahio. It is hot .enfy ik. oMoor' tiiid!' Rhiiilij^dWtii* -^: 
aieiapr^ing; in firm and sabstaneo also they are mUdsg way. Tiny are loring^he A h wiyAri B y;' 
ehoracter, and gaining in siaoof truss and of indiriduri flower, also thickness and-rotaii^^, and w.’ 
oup-Uke fiwm, which alone can audee them what florists deeire tiis|y shonld be. Owe whkh.we h^- ' 
scon this season, and whuhyre hope ehortlp to flgnre, called Towm^ >*>e^ ^ Hemn. -Mndiib ahS j 
NoUe, ia neoriy perfbot in that respoot, and Bonheandt, Mnrilio,' «d OullS, ia.ihc eaU e ctjaiieif.*-- 

V OI. H. _ ^_ ___ 
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fii«t-dlaa> flowen. 
^^£hiag,'IAlW beantiUlly fiingcd, 
1 ia.tbM»lleci^ of Mr. Jciai Watorar, 
. .we on aot mfflcieiitly pi^a- 

i'ftw fibwor altered. It » diatinct and 
(.aid^'itf)demjmidi»:tion8, and breaking 


1 ' BOTAL BOTAKIC eoaBTl’e EXHlSmON 

Npr. K Waterer, are remarkably dne thinge, wMoh mn 

nmafka eome anti-doriet, " ErereBtiannm, wbat^ 
aadwkat a'lovelyaoloiir.^ Gnu^: itia a lovely tibing^ 
andwa mnet oondBaa tkat. mneb aa we desire to aee dne (. 
dieed and artidoial lia onr taate to wiah to see the form of '^ 
beanti fal , and aa each let it remain) ahining by oontraat' 

Itot aameneaa of entUne which alone can aatiafy the longings ofihic.tiMiaagh-going dorista. 

. ^he ezhihition of American plants is held, aa we have before stated, in the Garden of the Royal 
Bqtanie Society in the Regeni^a Park, under a tent covering a oonsideiablo epace of gtonnd, which has 
been arranged, with an tye both to taate and utility, by the worthy curator of the garden, Mr. Mamock. 
Batering by the oentnd and ininoipal entrance, the ground dopes considerably, and advantage has been 
‘taken of thia to raise monads on eadi aide, extending almost to the bottom of the tent, and divided into 
elnmpa edged with grass verges, ui which the shrubs are planted. The open space between these 
piindpal damps has a number of raised circular beds of various sisos, in the oentre of which fine single 
qwdmena of tree Rhododendrons are placed, the remaining space being covered with dwarf aca very 
dieice varieties. In onr engraving, which miut only be considered a “ bird’s eye view,” the tent and its 
appnrtenanoes of aupjports, &o., is left out, onr object being to picture a pretty garden scene) which all 
trio have the means may create for themselves; and that at no very formidable outlay, in any place 
between the land’s End and John O’Groats, or the Qiant^s Causeway and Capo dear. 

Among the most abshrd of vulgar errors is that of supposing that American plants will not grow 
almost in any ntualion, from the deep ravine to the mountain top, from the floating island, formed on 
some rude to the driest peak which this or any other temperate coimtiy supplies. All that is 
neceasBiy is enittvatum, and, os a matter of course, preparation; and every estate, every locality in the 
wide range before alluded to, will supply material as good as con be desi^, if properly prepared and 
intmmized. In the place, in one of the midland counties, where the writer of tMs first saw the light, 
and where an estate of many thousands of acres does not yield a handfril of peat earth, which many 
consider the only suitable soil for American plants, ore some of the finest specimens of Rhododendrons 
in the world, growing in a sandy marly yellow loom, of some two feet in dex>tli; some of the plants 
twenty years back being thirty feet in diameter, and proportionately high, and what they are at the 
present time, we hope shortly to have the means of showing. All that is required to grow American 
pl^ts to perfection is, a soil deep and porous, and rich in vegetable matter, and whoever can command 
top^pit loom, with leaf mould or other decomposed vegetable matter, and some good gritty mnd, 
may grow American plants as well os they grow at fiagsbot, or in any other peaty locality. On tliis 
snlgeot ym •'hill have more to say when noticing “ Watcrer’s ^stem of growing Rluidodcndrons, &c.,” 
by Ilfo. W. B^.MTherson, an aUacht of Mr. H. Wateror’s establishment, and Messrs. Standish and 
Noble’s Catalog, which contains an ezccUont treatise on the culture of American plants. 

To return to the exhibition:—On entering, the ground to the right and left is 'occupied by |)lants 
from Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot; the bottom of the tent with a part of the side shps by 
Mr. H. 'Watetex of Enap-hill; the right side by Mr. John 'Wutercr of Bagshot, and the left by Mr. G. 
Baker’s plants from the 'Win^efoam Nursery, Bagshot. 

In these collections the most remarkable kinds, at the time of our vint, were the following:— 


Masns. SiAinnsa & Nontx. < 

Mia Agna Lowhn^ rose, tipped with 
aaln^ tdemblo form. 

M, Jfo*. lMuh», pinkiih salmon, nicely ipottod, de> 
§oient in form, but oonspiouena 

. M. MM of AHomi, delicate jdnk, nice form, 

. Jt. FuleMhm, dork purple, tipp^ 

S, RMurn, white, with a tok spot, pretty. 

JB. Setatm eompoehtm, a oompaot rose-coloured 
flower, of tolerable ibrm. 

_ S. MrMm, deep rose, good. 

' R' OMMum, Bm white, fkint^y tipped with lilae. 
R Si^mu, colour, diatino^ and very dwaid^ 
R^folruaa) pale pink, delicately marked on the 
throat. 

: * • Mb. Jout WAmaaB. 

^ I'M. Igmmut, pink, pretty. 

^ a. mum, ifoikUi'^lilae. 

I Q iiei .. . . . 


JR. BifefHtUamfn, delicate pizik, or Frendi white; 
the flowers ftingod, and verj abundant. 

R Maeuiuum, white, tipped with pale like, greonish 
blotch. 

R Sivatiemt, the beet of the whites os to colour, 
but defiment in form, free. 

B, Obriooum, pak lilac, very Urge. 

R Muatiumum, white, tipped with like, first- 
rate. 

R Vatitum eoeeiutum, nay scarlet, nicely marked. 

R Bgeemthj/hnm,, rosy lilai^ orputpk, iioubk, and 
very diotmek 

S Maermtiim, bright nso, shaded fo the edge. 

R Soooum Aogmt, very pmbse. ^ ' 

R LuparM, very diafinot and kte, large and good, 
purple, with hrown spoil, 

R vny iugo, the flowen being four 

inohea aonei, distinot. 
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£. SUmdiimim, deep nue, neirljr Mitiet, Udenble 
fonn. 

S. Aliim tiUgmu, 'vliite, with green ipata^ good 


M. Smtnuiit, deep Izuuq^uent reae, ahaded to the 


tom. 

S. CataaiietM fen finm, • double light pniplo 
Taiietjr. 

Ma. n. WaTXBSB. 

R. Avgiutm, purple, dietmotly marked with green, 
fine form, and truaa. 

S. Hutvonmjhn pltm, pale Uac. 

jS. OsmUmtiue, purple, diatinotly marked. 

B. Qmio, traneparent roue, fine form. 

B. MttriUo, very dark pnrple, fine fimn. 

B. Atmanffuineum, otimson, fine fimn, late, and 
very ^good. 


edge, very (uperior, . 

B. Otlutiium, • Uuieh lilac aelf-ooloond variety, 
of good form. 

B. ibKHM, dark reddith purple. 

S, Tmti^ltc, a lively aelf-ecdoured Maei 
B. JatHmanii, toey pnoo^ very dark ipote. 

B. Bioyttram grmklf/hnim, Very diitinet. 

Hb. Baxaa, 

S, BAietitun, fine white, with deep apota, very ftee. 
Ji. Onmiijhnm maaMum, reae pink, fine apota, 
largo. 

B. Miimmoi\ roay lilac, good form. 

S. Igiumt, deep tok pink, nearly acarlet—A. 


V PROFESSIONAL AND MORAL TRAINING. 

• 0 _ ^ 

niKTB ADDBE88ED TO TOUKG OABDGNEBS. • 

Bt Mn. W. P. KEANE, Avthob or “Tun Bnaorina or Soni^,” Ac. 

J AM glad to find that you hod tlie good senae to proonre another ploco od employment before yon 
left the gordena at C-—, where yon had remained anifioiently long to have acquired a general 
knowledge of tho gai'doning operations so eucccsafolly practued in that eatabliahmente It in not the 
length of time that a young gardener may spend in a place so much os a carelhl attention to note in 
the mind, and also in the memorandum-book, the daily occurrences that coma under his notioe, that 
best prc|>are him for a change. I have scon some young men spend several years in a garden without 
much profit from thmr experience, and others, who have not remained half the time, leave with • 
large share of usefol knowledge. Tho abilities of all seemed to bo generally oqwd, but their taates and 
inclinations went various. To some the daily work was a toil, and life a misery—counting the minutes 
OS hours till the clock struck the time for breakfast, for dinner, or for resting from the hihonrs of the 
day. To others the hours passed briskly and pleosimtly along, to whom tho vatioua work that every 
day produced was a pleasure, (Ufording them some hints for improvement, or now ideas fbr forther 
investigations. The cveuiug hours showed tlio bent of cooh man’s indinatums. Tour own dmrt 
experience, I make no doubt, has been sufficient to prove to you, that those who retiy^after the 
evening repast was over, to rnminato over, or to note in the memorandum-book the w^ of the day, 
or to pore over some book for further information, are the parsons who have most generally raised 
themselves by their persevering industry, and good moral conduct, to the highest stations of their 
profession. After some yoars, I have seen those who preferred the amusements of gay frivolity to the 
more useful desire of self-instruction bitterly complain that gardening was a had iWness, that 
success invariably depended upon friends and patronoge. It is true tiiat by the kindnoas of friends 
or patrons good situations have been, and arc now, proourod for many gardeners j but in very many 
instances tho friendship or patronage is extended to tho individual for the purpose of giving him g fitir 
(dmnoe of sdvancoment in life; and misconduct, or mismaifttgemont, will afterwards forfeit all idainui to 
farther notice. I believe, as tiu) poet wrote, that 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, . ^ . 

Which, takea at tbe flow, leads on to fortune;” ^ 

and that a young man, of good moral oondiwt, with an unflagging detiro to tako a fhir advan¬ 
tage of every opportunity ttot circumstances may place in his way, will ultimately snoceed in 
procuring that advancement to which, by bis qualifications, be is jnstly entitled. 

I seq no fear for despondency; be assured that the principal part depends upon ^pur own exertions, 
and as a fpitiifril guide, I shall undertake tho pleasing duty of pointing out, as to me seems best, the 
road for you to follow to gain that information so necessary for your foture advancement. Your hand¬ 
writing is pretty good j hut a correct knowledge of English grommaisis indispensably neosss at y, as 
without ^ a continual<diffidenco will attend all your effofts to give expressioa to your thoughts, ffither 
in speaking or on paper. This knowledge is particularly nsefril to gardeners, who are in many pla^ 
required to oommunicate frequently with their employers, on many anl^eots concerning the manage¬ 
ment and oiher affiiirs of th{ gardens. Be* assured that osrreot grammar emheUiBbes all Obnummioa- 
turn) and that ideas, good in themselves, when clothed in bad grammar lose half tbeimpre&on that 









BOnTlCCI.TU]UI. BOCIimr. 


would othorwiae Ik made 1^ them. An acquointonoo with grammar girea that degree of conGdenco 
which ia necseaeary to lead you on to fhrther improvement. 1 am the more anxiona to improaa npon 
your mind the great advantage of acquiring thia knowledge, aa young gardenmu ore often very doG- 
eient in this rospqBt. Whether it is that they do not see &a benefit of it, or whether they are too 
indolont to exert t^ir mental faculties for its acquirement 1 know not, but thia I know, that very few 
posacaa any acquaintance with the grammatical construction of the language. It is to be deplored.that 
such is the caao, more particularly when a very short hut close attention will give a general acquain¬ 
tance with the subject which will extend to the more minute particulars of that branch of kaniing, as 
reading and other studies progress. 

Of oil occniiations to which a man is born, who has to depend upon the labour of his hands and 
head for on existence, that of a gai-dencr apiKors to mo the best. The variety of employment to which 
the routine of business calls him is, to a young man imbued with a taste foi' the study, both pleasing 
and healthful. The work is not always kborious, and the various emidoymcnts give a pleasing relief 
conducive to health. Exoroiso is necessary to procure a sound state of the body and of the mind. A 
well spent day in the improvement of the garden will give a relish to the studies of the evening/ 

It is the great complaint amongst yovmg, men that Nature has not supplied thorn with gixid 
memories, as they soon forget what they have read. In most instances I have observed it was nut 
their memory that was to blame, so much as their dwh want of fixing the attention on what tiny 
read. They allow the eyes to roll over the book, heedless of forming a communication with the 
brain, and, when the boefe is closed, there is left only n vague dreamy rccoUeotion of having read some¬ 
thing, the particulars of which hod vanished into “ thin air.” To read profitably it is necessary to fix 
the attention, to divest yourself of all thoughts foreign to the subject on which you arc engaged, and 
at the end of ehch x>age or chapter to take a review of it mentally, that is, to close the book and to 
repeat, os well os your recollection serves, the woids that you have road; when you find yourself 
deficient in the main ]iuiiiculars, read it again and again until you make yourself master of it. When 
you ore about to finish tho reading for the evening, take a retrosijcctivc view of tlic whole in your 
mind’s eye, and you may be sure by a regular perseverance in that system, you will liovo no reason to 
oomploin of your mcmoiy. It is more profitable to read one page in that manner, thou to run over tlm 
pages of a whole volume without leaving any lasting or useful impression on the mind. Head slowly 
but surely; my advice is given from exxierieiice. • 


HOimCUI.TUllAL SOCIETY. 


JnXK Ik.-aSiw subjects of exhibition wore prosent. 
Mr. Loddigos, Hackney, sent a liombay orchid like 
Baccolabimn Dlumoi; and Hr. Cutluli, of OamberwuU, 
hod wdll-ripauod examples of tho Dladk Trineo fitraw- 
borry, a very add but early variety. From the gar¬ 
den at tho fioeiety was llnronia spathulata, a rather nieo 
species; Achimunos Eschoriima, Klcoi, and tiio small 
luight scarlet pyrupma, together with Fhytuuma viohe- 
folio—a nice ]dant fur raekwork; and the Californian 
Ahronias—umbdlata and puhhoUa. , 

lenv 2.—No meeting was hold; but as there were 
some Saw. interesting subjects sent for exhibition, wo 
dull briofiy notice thorn. Tho must romorlublo of 
tnosa was on Aebimenos, named Tugweliiana, sent by 
Mr. Ghmdinning, of Chiswick: it is of oempact habit, 
with mudciato-sued, shining, ovate leaves,, and spuiluss 
flowers of a very deep rich ooleur, which wo may call 
a true purple, os it h A a very dooided tint both of blue 
and rose—tho Uuo tint more conapieuousin tho younger, 
the ngy tint in the older bloimu: it ‘is a distinct and 
pretty variety. The other plants’ wore trem the Bo- 
oiety'f garden. ^ Among thorn was a hybrid Ct^us, 
ta^^ by Mr. Gktrdon from C. crenatus crossed with 
■pcdesiisinns: it baa tho brood, fiat, crenated stems 
'of tiie formes, and fiowora of the same fbrm,—sepa- 
line efivitioua of tiu pc^fianth Iwing long and narrow. 


the ooroUino segments shorter and broader—^but tho 
relouT is a duop ruse pink; it makes a pretty rurioty. 
There was also a Ceonora, named primulina, a ]dunt I 
'with upright stems, two foot and a half high, brantdiiiig 
oppositely, having hairy elliptic stalked leaves, alieut | 
tlucc inches long, and furnished in tho ujiper axils with | 
a few light seorlut flowers, having a^tubo an inch and a 
half long, vontricoso above, and a very tmeiiuol limb, 
tho ujqmr lip hoing considerably prehmgod, tho lower 
lip sliort and three lobod. besides these there was 
Aehimonos Eloci, a pale rose form of the longiflora sec¬ 
tion, not of much worth as now scon; Motrosidoros 
robusto, a neat shrub, with myrtic-liko leaves, and ter¬ 
minal branches of crimson threads; Bpathogluttis For- 
tuni, a pretty greenhouse, horbooeous plant, with long, 
noiTuw iduitixl loaves, and spikes of yeliow hlossums; 
a small Ithynoo^xamum josminoidcs, very fidl of 
flowers; the oomporativcly worthless Adomia versico¬ 
lor; Abronia umboUata, and some otbora. Cut Finks 
wore sent by Messrs. Turner & Edwards. . 

Mr. Wibnot, of Islewortii, sent a seedling Btraw- 
berry, named Frinee Arthur, of the meiCts of which we 
had no means of jndfting beyund that presented by its 
appeoranco: tho fruit is deop red, averaging an inoh 
and a half in diameter, variaUo in form from obtusely 
oonioab to angular, on^ ooduoomb shaped, and some- 
what coarse looking, 

. 




AMAUlLLlfi ACKAKAVll PULCHEEEIMA. 


AMARYLLIS ACRAMANII PULCHBRRIMA. 

ITat, Order, AvixtvLtmjaEm* * 


OsMsaic CBAftAon&.'-lmu^UiB, eordline, booi or fringed, Iotoi(tfth«IimbuBoqY^ iStomeMliuwrtedia 

flnperior; ttAe short, or wanting; Hmh alx-parted, sub-ringcmt, tho thro^ dontlnato, ourrod upwards tmrd the end, tmeqnal. 

with nearly equal rcourrcd lobes, tho throat often wi& seales. Stifk In the direction of tltt stamens; iH^ma throojobod, or 

SUmmi six, inserted in the thrrot of tbb perianth ; fttammtt ihreo-toothed. Oi^uulc with three ftirnma. Skedt in tmo scries 

free, decUnatc or ereet, nearly equal, or alternately long and in the ooUs, imbrioated; the testa Uoek, oftmi mar^ued. 

shoH; a/»tAera versatile. Opory inferior, throrvccUcd; owlet A]unn.U8 aouoa, Seape two-flowemd; flowers 

numerous, inserted in two rows in the oontral angles of tho ringent; leaves shining; cro w n of tho tube firm, oulourod, 
cells, nearly buriiontol, unatropous; ti^le flliCurm, elongated, obsolctely toothed; looi^ involute below at the bottmn of tho 

tahlngthe lUreution of the stamens; tUgma gaping, or three, limb; stomoasinoladed.—(ihd. £0girier,vl«444.) 
toothed, tile teeth recurved, membrnnous, oblong- Varies with brooder and more equal and obtuse segments of 

throe-sided, or dupressed-sphericul, throe^ooUed, loouliddolly thopcrianth~(^.phifype/ahi, lfifv.,ali., 108R.} 

* three-volvod. Seedt 'numerous, globose, or polcaccouH-eom- Hroiim. AiuuiTiaJS Acoaxaiot i>olobxrjuiia.-~-A ocoss be- 
pressed, margined or winged, sumotimes fleshy, by suppression twoeoi A, aulioa and A. Johntoni, having a brood, soorlot-orim- 

uulitary, filling the whole coll, or the entire oapmile. son peri^th, voin& and rotlonlatod with a deeper ahodo, and 

RL'h- 4 iim;i^--Hlppcastrtun,irrr 60 ff.—TVrMmfA almost funnel- with a broad green stripe at the boao of oach segment, 
diapcd, tho throat of the tute contracted, smooth within, gib- 

B ESCRTPTION.—^liCavuB bright green, broacl, tapering to an obtuse sumniit. Scape two or 
morc-flowered, glaucous. Flowers large and spreading; segments of t% ptu’ianth broad, ovate, 
acuminate, somewhat undulate, green at the base, with a strijm of green extending some distance 
up the middle of the didc of each lobe, the rest of the limb deep scorlet-cftimson, (Idood-coloui,) 
deeper in tlie middle, and with indistiuct deeper veins and blotches forming a kind of reticula¬ 
tion. Tho stamens declinatc, green below, red above, the pollen yellow. The style which 
takes the direction of the stamens is likewise green below and red above, with Iho inner sur¬ 
faces of tho tliT(«-parted stigma white. 

lIiaioBT.—^This plant, which was shown at the Horticultural Society’s Exhibition in May 
1850, under the above name, is stated to 1 m> a hybrid Ixdwcen j 4. mUica and A. Johmoni, tho 
hitter of which is regarded os a hybrid form. It appears to take its colour from the former, 
and the stripings from tho hitter, and is a remarkably ricib-looking flower, from its full colour 
and tlie breadth of the segments of the perianth. The present name is hardly a convenient 
one, since the name of A. Atramanit was previously given to a hybrid between A. auUcaplaty- 
peUdu and A. piittaeaw, by tbc raisers of both plants, Messrs. James Chirraway and Co., of 
Bristol; the present having been called A. Aeramanii pvlcherrima merdy on account of the 
rcsemhlauoc in fonn, mid siise of tho flowers, to the original A. Arramanii. • * 

Our figure of this fine bnlh was taken from the plant already alluded to as'^Tiaving been 
exhibited by tho roisora, Messfs. Garraway, Mayes, & Co., nurserymen, of Bristol.—^A. H. 

THE CITLTIVATION OF THE GENUS AMAllYLLIS. 

Jti Mu. M. SJlUL, Uaudunbu to the Bioiit Uox. Loud Stuvutom, Ai.r.mr mw I'abx, Tobxsribe. 
I/MUIS splendid and beautiful family of bulbous plants appears to mo not to be so exteurively onlti- 
A vated as it doserves, ooDtaining, os it docs, so many vojiotti's of surposaing lovulinoss, boauQr> and 
grandeur. This, of itself, is sufficient to secure for it a large share of attention. But it haa a still 
stronger recommendation for extonavc culture; namely, that it can bo mode to produce its goigooua 
and magnificent fiowers equally as fine during the autumn and winter months as at any othci^season; 
on which account it is invaluable to all who have onnservatorics and drawing-rooms to keep gay during, 
those months; for though modem gardening furnishes a long list of plants well adapted for this 
purpose, still the many truly elegant and superb varieties we now possess, the length of time they con¬ 
tinue in flower, and t^ very pleasing variety they moke, very justly give them a claim to a high plaeo 
among dpeorative plants. ^ 

Tho remarks which I offer on their onltivation will bo a more outline of the mode I adopt. I 
find oU th^ varieties of tho Amaryllis delight in good light turfy loom with a little ratten dung, or some 
partially deouqjposod leaves and a little aand. All the larger ^ds, whoB placed in good knge sized 
pots—qll (j^hor conditions being favourable—^thraw up mo^ifioent flower stems. I hzvtAad a bidb of 
A. Johnsoni, that threw up at one time four strong flower stems, each of wbioh hod four flowers. ^ 
more splendid object than this it is scarcely possible to conceive. • 

The namber and sizo of the flowers will depend on the sunonnt of organized matter stdred up in 
the bulb, which is a magazine that oontaina oU the nutritive matter aollcctc& froTn the leaves. 





BXTIEVS. 


Bal|]i inaresae in size and store np matter only daring the period in whidi they have leaves) the 
quantity and quality of ,it will, therefore, dopend on the health, vigonr, nie, and nnmhet of these, 
and the length of tinm they oontinno to operate, which they do moat effloiently when yonng and 
under the inflneqpe of bright sunlight. Every attention du»ld,<therefore, be paid to keep the 
leaves in a healthy, active state as long as possible. 

IVhen flowers are required during the winter, the bulbs should be introduced into the hothouse 
early in the autumn. As AmaryUiacs generally flower early in the season, there will sometimes be 
a little difficulty at first to keep them back till winter. The way I manage is this. Supposing a 
Imlb to flower t^ year in May, no attempt having previouBly been mado to retard it) I next season 
retard its floworing tiU autumn, and the season following till winter. By this plan, and having a 
good stock of bulbs, there is not the slightest diffionlly in having them in flower all the winter through. 
If the soil be vi^ dry when the bulbs ore first brought into heat, an excellent plan to adopt is, to place 
the pots in a tub of water lor half, an hour, after this they will not require much water for some time. 
The flower stems and leaves will soon show themselves, and as they increase water must be given more 
freely. If the bulbs contain plenty of organized matter, they will only require a little heat and water, 
with exposure to light to prodnoo tbeir flowers. As soon as these ate fully expanded, the plants should 
be removed to the cqnservatoiy or drawing-room, which they will adorn for a month or six weeks. 
After th^ have done flowering they should be potted, no matter what season of the year; the leaves 
ore then in healthy ect^, and when placed in large-sized well drained pots, in the soil recommended, 
oarefully watered, and placed in a good heat folly exposed to the light, they will grow most luxuri¬ 
antly, and the bnlbs will increase in a proportionate degree: they will become magazines replete with 
organized nutritive matter, and will produce the following season magnificent flowers. When the 
leaves naturalTy show symptoms of ripeness or decay, water must be gradually withheld; and when 
fhirly decayed, the pots should be placed in a dry, oiiy sitaation, wheni neither frost nor rain can reach 
them) here they may remain till the time for starting them again comes round. It may be otgccted 
that plants flowering during the winter will not, under any treatment, store np us much highly or¬ 
ganic matter as plants flowering during May or June. Plants flowering at the latter time will have 
ell the advantage of bright snnl%ht for storing up nutritive matter, which will be, without doubt, 
more highly organized than that stored up by plants flowering during winter. But the leaves con¬ 
tinue to operate for a much longer time on plants flowering in winter than on those flowering in sum¬ 
mer ) by this means os great an amount of nutritive matter is stored np by the former os by the latter, 
though, perhaps, not quite so highly organized. But the advantage of having tlicsc magnificent flowers 
in winter is more tiian on equivalent for any loss. 

The fiJHbwing list includes some of the finest varieties in ohltivation:— 

A. sulica platj^tala. A. insignis. A. picts. 

A Aoranumii. A intennixto. A, leticulata. 

A Aorsmanii pulchiarima (splendid). A uitermizta augusta. A. rofulgcns. 

A delicato. A, lincato. A sanguicea, 

A intenaedialatipetsla. A. maiginata conapicua. A. venosa gnmdiflora. 

A Joedoni. A. marginata venusta. A vittata pallida. 

A lohnsoni. » A. magnifies perfocta. 

I may perhaps mention two firms that an very rich in Amaryllises—the Messrs. Knight and Ferry, 
of Chelsea, and the Messrs. Qorraway, Mayes, and C!o., of the Bristol Nursery; the latter gentlemen 
possess the most extensivo and valuable colleotion in Britain; and Mr. Mayes having devoted much 
time Bitd attention to this lovely genus, has been the successful raiser of very many of the finest varie- 
, ties in cultivation. 

Etomns, null BisnllniaiiiQi 


JRtidimmti ef Satmg i a ftmiUar Ttitroductim ta 
the Study ef jPlaMt. By Asmim Hentbzt, P.L.S., 
fta., Ac. lioodan: Ton Voorst. I^. 250. 

A sruu. manual of pocket siif^ intended for parsons 
oommenfing the study of Botany! It is the best “ Fiist 
Boedf of Botany” we have soon, both in its plan aird 
ezeoution; the learner being led on, step by step, in a 
diieethm, frhich, to our minds, seems clear and easy 
of acoeas, iiiid is instructed in tire rudiments of the 
iciaooe fo depart, y^ sirt^ and popular language, 


admirably aided by a number of small but expressive 
wood-cut illustrations. tVobaveseleatedjasdiqiocimen 
extract^ a passage in whidh the bearing of ihe fhets of 
the soianco upon the practical duties of gardening is 
shown in a very intet«ting way. After explaining 
the nature and characters of‘5ud>, Mr. Henftey'goes on 
toromatiE:— 

**1^ the tmds are to a sreot extent indspeadeat of one 
. another tsshewa la the wMimonopsratloni In gardSatag, whore 
plants ore nuUlpUedbr sepantlng tea stem into piaoes, each 









BEVIEW8 AKO KmCELLAMEOUS NOTICES. 


bearinfr a bud, whiefa are 0 Bi«Ue of prodoeliig edvoiititioiii 
roots for tbolr own support and thm beooodng independent 
plants. This is seen In dipping and laying tho latter process 
bcinff an artifioial mode of efboting what is drnio natoxally in 
the production of stoole and ranners. llsw plants ptodooed 
IVom buds, In any manner whatever, eon have tu» tnw roota~ 
all their roots most bo of tiie adventltiotts kind; and If eaa- 
mined, it wiQ readily seem that they are never, even apparently, 
pndongatiana of the lower end of the stem. In the operaUons 
of gnifdng and budding, an instanoe is aflbrded of the power of 
distinct plants to beoome actually united by growth; but this 
can naturally only take place when the graft ond stock have 
their stmotures ot almost identical nature^ so &at thrir modes 
of growth and enlargemuit do not dillbr to any oonsiderablo 
; then tho bud, instead ct producing adventitious rootsi 
draws Its nourishment from tho stem of &c plant to which it 
has grown, and which it becomes as completely part os a bud 
naturally prodimed npcm it, only showing ibi iudiqjendenoe by 
retidulng in its own branches the character of the plant ftom 
which it bod been originally removed.'* 

Ilio l)ook, vrhich is very nicely got up, contains, 
beside general introdactury remurkB, cdiapton on Ute ■ 
organs of simple growth and nutritilaa; on the organs 
foi* the production of new plants; on flowerloss plants; 
and a sketch of Hystofflatic Botany.—H. 

An Anali/»i» of ihf BrUish Fem»^ and their AiUee. By 
G. W. Francis, F.T^S. &c., &c. London: Bimpkin 
and Morsliali. Bvo, pp. 88. 

Op this nsefiil little work on the Fcniis Lycopods, and 
Fquisotums indigenous to Gresd Britniii, a fourth oditton 
is now issued, which, as for os wc; can discover, does 
not in any respetd differ from that whioli precefoid it 
The author, who originally adopted, and still retains the 
old nomenclature, l)rfiidc8 a general skoUh. of tho struo* 
tnre, distribution, and iihcs of tlio different groups treated 
of, has given umlvr oocH speeies atirief spccillc eba- 
racter, and description, with a reference to synonymc's, 
Hgurps, and liabitats; but as a bonk of roferouoc for the 
study of OUT native Ferns-^a study every day becoming 
morti widely spread—it is imperfect in not containing 
any allusion to the new Ferns which lia^ been r(!C(^- 
nisod, o^d described within the last five or six years, or 
since tho date of tho second edition of this '^Analysis." 
The illustratiotui consist of nine plates, each oontuining 
from five to eight ffgurcs; and these though necessarily 
small, arc neat and dear, and mostly characteristio. 
The figure given of Polypodium oalcorcnm, is, however, 
on error; and wo differ with Mr. Francis as to the 
name of the jdant which he calls Aspidlum aculcatum. 
There are some other discrepancies of nomouclaiure, 
but as the author avowedly follows tho older names, we 
leave them without fortiior criticism. To have main* 
toined its former useful character, this edition should 
have undergone rovisionT so as to have at least disposed 
‘ of the recent additions to Brltitii Ptoridology.—M. 

Oxford Botwie Oardm ; or a Bepular Guide to the Bo- 
tame OaAbn of Oxford. By 0. Danbony, H.D., 
F.ILS., &c. Oxfiend: Bhrimptaii, pp. £6. 

Outofthoeeuscfiafsizpenny^dcBooks, whieharepro- 
vided at moi^of tho public botanic gardens for the use 
of visitors. That under notice, contains a plan of the 
Oxfiird Garden, as at present arranged; with an ^us- 
torioal i^tch of the origin and pfogresa of the gaAen, 
in which are introduced some viowa and a plao of the 


garden as it was towards the close of the sovoatecntii 
century. The rest of the book is taken up by a dis¬ 
cursive tour through the various departments, the mote 
important plaitis cultivated in each being mentioned, in 
many oases with interesting aneodotoe or other inibrm- 
ation concerning them. In tho Experimental Garden— 

**A aeriSR of experiments hu been euried on ftirtenyesri, 
on no leea than eixtoen dlflbront kloda oi vogetablai, wifo foe 
view of oaoertaiaing what inflaeace on tho amount of prodooe, 
and nixm the qiuUty of its mineral ingredioate, m4^t bo ex* 
erted by emitiiralaa a crop far a number of ■oec ^ ve yean on 
tho same plot of ground, by oompariacm with foe eamo crop 
ahlftod from one plot to another daring the eaine period, no ma- 
nnre being aptdied to either. 

**The renilte andved at appeared dedsivo in favour of foe 
advantage of a rotadon; but foe most intereeting oonolnafam X 
was led to deduce," writes Dr* Daubeny, "related to the dls- 
ttootion existing between the active and ffwSHeMt ingredients 
asedh as H appeared that a pmtion only of foe mineral matter 
which it oontains is in a oonditiim to bp taken up by a plant, for 
rest being oonnocted to the other ingrodients by too dose sn 
afAnlty, to be separable from foem at tho time by the aotloa of 
atmoepherie agents. It is to this^nower of promoting tho gra¬ 
dual openation of for latter, in unloosing the dormant Ingro- 
dlenta froni their union one with the other, and bi thus reouierlng 
them availahh>, that foe utility of plough^, and of oUior agrl- 
oultural operafoms seems mainly attributable.*^ 

These ‘*Guifo} Books" are all extremely usoful to 
those who havo oocosion to employ thorn.—M. 


AVtcFto^ryiVfofpogiwms.—The faoey Geranium show 
at the Surrey Zoological Gordons presented throe very 
marked improvementa—Formoaissimum, Beauty of St 
J<dm's Wood, ami Ada, all throe good general fbrms. 
Ji^ormofdsaimam, a bcautifol edge, flowers well laid to 
form good trusses, and a.jnwtty distinct Tosy-ooloured 
marking. Beauty of St John's Wood, a most brilliant 
rose, bright indeed, as crimson-scarlet but with a 
purplish tingo; but it had not lost its fringed or 
puckorod od^. Ada had many folso pi^ but then 
was one which, indicated a beautiful form, if the rest 
hod been like it in character. Formosisaimum and 
Beauty were first rate; for we care not ^ T^t about 
tho puckered edge, when it is the only had point about 
a flower, and when all tho other essentials are in per¬ 
fection. .^here is a wide distinotion between condem- 
natoiT or disiiuolifying blemishes, and foults of degree. 
An m-formod Dahlia places the flower below a wriL 
foimed one, but un eye exposed mokes it no flower, and 
casts it altogether. A long-cupped Tulip is placed be¬ 
low tt fdiort-cu]iped one of the same quality iff other 
respects, but a foul bottom condemns outright tho beat- * 
formed flower in tho world. Now the edge of a foucy 
flower may, according to the roughness or smoothness 
be a point against it, and drive it lowor in competition 
with others in oU respects equal wlti^a bettor edge, but 
it is no condemnation, and it is posaibloto gsinas much 
by its other proporties as it loses by the edge. The 
Beauty of St John's Wood bests oven FonnosiasnBum 
in cohmr, but the edge of the latter, Mietter. elii 
short, they ara the two best that have been exhibited, 
and if wo may take tho solitary p^ of Ada ss^oritori(m 
of what it may be, and rimi out from our view all the 
folse flovrers, that will also bo an-EOquisstion.—Gxififry 
Oonfbman, 









NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

XiAPAOHBCA nosEA, Suiz mid Tnvon. Roso- w T ,'■ 

oolonredLapagEria. {;;»<, J%.,4«7).—Nat Ord., (I \\ | j 

PhilcaiacciB.—A beaub'M clhnbing plant, jl 2^1' 

requiring the protection of a greenhouse. DicstoniH '! || M I,'- 

ore rounA baching, and grow to a considerable j « 11'' 

length, bearing nvate-lauccolatc, coriaceous, glnss), |* 

stalked leaves, and from their a:^, die Bolitiuylii^- ' \ w IM 

like bloesoms; those ore large and vciy han^me, . V A i 

and consist of six ports, the three outer narrower, W lu 'Ilf 

all deep rose colour internally spotted with white; \W 

they, ate BU(S!eedcd by large oblong pulpy liorrins, of \‘Sjf mCh 

sweet and ogrecablo flavonr.—Oiiili; intro- T qknl^Kp 

duccdinI847. Powers- > [ ’■*, 

CyrnimniOM cavuatom, IJiidlei/. Jsuig-lailed | I 

Lady’s SUppor.^ [1‘axt. FI. (lard., i. t 9). -Nut. | _ ,dHV| 

Ord., Ordiidaeca), { Oypripedea!.— A veiy remark- ! • 

able, stemlcss, cool stovo, herbaconid plant, with ' i 

distichous, sword-shopeA leathery loaves, a f*Kpt i 
long, and an erect scaiio longer tlian tlie lcavo.s 
lioaring several flowers from within largo spatlic-liko braets. Tlu' sepals 
are curved, ovatc-lanocolale, Oio petols are extoiidcil into long, narrow, 
linear tails, the lip is oblong, poueh-slinpcd, ghuidular on tbo tslgo near the 
base; the sepals aie dirty yellnwisli green, the petals dull brownish pm^de, 
the lip dirty flesh colour with dull purple veins. Hie pi'tals ore short at 
first, and in throe or four days grow to a foot and a lialf in length.—^I’roiii 
I’crn; mountains; intrcsluced in 1848. Plowcra in spring. 

MtHhAutA coccnciu, OammUkt. Scarlet Hitraria. ( Itoi. Mug., t. 4402). 
—Nat. Ord., Gcsucraceui, { Oesncrcio.;—A bondsonui low shrub, with slen¬ 
der, ol)ae.n«ily tetragonnus bromhes, and small opjswilc, rarely teniate, 
leaves, of an aonto-ovate form, crenato-serrate, and of a delicate green 
colour. The flowers are axillary, and grow on long dnsiping jiodicols; 
they are tubular, the tube cimstrieted at the base, enrvcA and vontrirosc 
above, a little contracted at the mouth, and dividing into an obscuroly 
two-lipped limb of five obtuse spreading segments; the colour is a bright 
light scarlet.—Prom Chiloo; introduood in 1848. Flowers in summer. 

LABOiZAnAtiA nmiBNAiA, Smi and Pawn. Bitornate-leavod Ludisa- 
bola. (Mot. Mag., t. 4501).—^Nat. Ord., lArdisabolacons.—desirable, 
hardy, evergreen dimber, suitable for covering high walls.,, Tt is a rapid 
grower, wi& torete'often twisted branches, bearing variable leaves, which 
aro sometimes bi-, or oven tri-ternato, but generally siqiply ternato; ^ho' 
leaflets orate, leathery, dork-green. lie pcdAncIos ore solitary .Aom the 
axSs of the leaves supporting ^ pendent spikes of flowers; mo sepals six, 
deep purplish ohocolato colour, rhombeo-orato; the petals six, small, lan¬ 
ceolate, white, forming Ai eye or disc to the flower.—^From Chili: Concep¬ 
tion ; introdn^ in 1847, by G. T. Davy,*' Esq. Flowers in winter. “ The 
Anit is sold in the Ohillair rqarkcts.” Messrs. ITeitdi, of Exeter. 
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GHAMMAXTHES CULORA^FLORA. 


GIUMMANTIIES CHLOIt^FLOUA. 

2fat, Orrf/T, CiuiinTtuiciUB. 


Gkneric CtfAaARsnu—GrommAnthm, I).C.—Oi/jfx cAmpa- monthofl.—Lcavra obloUEr or elongate, the cordate bue, half 
noliite, tlvo-loothed, erect OomVa perigyntgiR, tubjilar, t-qualling embracing the stem; lttU*ral ikhUccIs at length reflroced; ftowom 
the tihc of the calyx; limb Arc or tdx parted, with oval, ex* yellow and orange inside, with the mark of a reversed V. oa 
lumded lobes. Ilypifgymntit xralM wonting. OmWrs five, Iha;, each lobo. 

<Ni(Mwllcd; ofK/Mntunurous, on the vmtrsil BDture. CW/mmi/m SyKrmmr. - Crnssuta retroflexo, TVltmA. <-> C. dichotoma, 
fuUleular, five, ftree, dehiscing htngltudinolly on tile Inside, i/mn.—^iV. Uori. ATete. od. 1. Vuoeanthes ohtonrflorn, Raw, 
many seeded. •■[Badlieht'r OVm. Plant, 4613). (1 Orajnmnntht»gcntianoldes,p.C.Crs»pnlagontianoidps, Imn,, 

thummuHlhea fhlortf'finrot llaw.Cbloro-flowered Oram- Pink.) 

^KSCIUI’TION.—A dwnrf succulent annual herb, with opposite fleshy Icotcs, and a tricho- 
Ai tonious cjTuose habit of bmnehin;'. The stem rather slender, round, smooth, pale-cohnwed, 
^ueeident, and bril.tlc. TIio leaves opjKisih', sessile, fleshy, elongate-cordate; the basal lobes adher¬ 
ent to ;uid half cmhraeing the stem, flnely papillose, glaueons licneath. Inflorescence in loose 
cymes. (JttljTC elongate carapanulatc, the tube tapering down into the iicdicel; limb five- 
tool bed ; t»!eth ovate, overkppiiig by the cslgcs below; obtuse, fleshy, glaucous, erect. Corolla 
miniopettdous; the tube narrow below, shorter thigi the tube of the calyx; the limb fivc- 
IKirled, the lobes ovate-spathulate, imbricated in aistimtion; pale beneath^ orange or orange- 
red alsivc at the u])j)er e.\']Kuid(!d portion; green in the narrow ])art bekiw, with a deeper red 
marking in the fom of a js-versed V at the junction of the claw-lik<‘ potion with the broader 
ovate pin, this colour shading into the orange aljove; stamens five, ndlierent to tho tube of 
the eoi-olla, imd altcniatu with its lobes; no hypogynous scales; earjiels five, distinct, forming 
live pi.stils. . 

lIisTOBY, Ike. —A luitivc of the Cape. There do not ap]K'ar to Im any grounds for dis- 
tinguisliing (r. i/rit/iminii/rv from fi. eUuneflont, Plukeiict and Liumirok say that the flowi-r 
of till' liiller i“ Mill' but the yellow and orange corolla of the presi'iit plant acquires a bluiidi 
pi.; p)i eeli'iir us it. (ITU's VVe refer it to the original species, as it agrc’cs in all essential 
|ioiii1s M-ifli till- charaelers given for that, and those attributed to U. gentianoides appear to us 
to lu ivillioiit value.—A. 11. 

(Jiir lirawiug of lliis charming little anuual was made in the garden of tho Society of 
A|n>tliee:iries at Chelsea. I'kc species was originally introduced in 1774, but was lost, and 
apjiears to have Ik'vii reiutriidiini'd a year or two since. Tlie seeds were offered for sale by 
some of till' l/ondo'i seedsmen last season, and hod prolxibly laicn obtained from the continental 
gardens. It lias lieen rceently noticed in ration's F/oirer Garden ' i. p. 15), whore by some over¬ 
sight it has been KtaUnl to bi'liyig to the natural order Guiitiniinciau. It is, however, a Crassu- 
liiueous ])lant. nnieb ri'semhling n Sedura. The colour is variable from yellowish to pinkish. 

Cv! 1 gHE.—^Tliis is properly a groenhonsc annual, aud, as a pot plant, makes an admirable 
conqinnioii for the Mi'senbryanlliemum pyropicum, with which it might also be associated in 
the open ah', on dry siuuiy rock-work during summer. Like that sjiccies, however, tlu' flowers, 
reipiire siiiishiue to cause them to develoj) their lu-auty, but exposed to the sun, a tuft of the 
plants. «heu in a (lowering condition, foi-ms a mas« of yellowish copper-coloured stars of 
remarkable brilUaiicy. We can hardly imagine a more Ix-autiful little thing for a sunny 
window. The seeds should be sown early in March, along with tlioscof othcrhalf hardy annuals, 
in pots, placed cither in a greenhouse or in a window, or in a frame with a very mild bottom 
heat, or in a j)it, or, in fact, in any place whero tlicy will be subjected to a temperate climate. * 
After germination, and when they have formed a pair or two of small leaves, they should be 
■ prickl'd out in three-inch or five-inch pots, as may be convenient, the idants being placed 
nlsrat an inch apart. They should then be placed in a rather close frame, cit^pr with or with¬ 
out very slight warmth—^tho difference being that in one cose they will grow faster than in tho 
other; when tliey arc well established, they may be removed to the greenhouse stages, or 
planted out as^'cady |uggc8tcd. If grown in a window, they mustibe shaded and k^t dbvered 
liy a glhsst or some other contrivance until established. A light sandy soil seems to siut t£cm 
well; we have used a mixture of leaf mould with small proportions of loam and Baiid,juid'%nfl 
them to grow fi^eely; though it is prolmble that if the joung plants hod been stopp^ befine 
they came into flower, they'would have Itad individually a more bushy habiQ than ^oss repre- 
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BOTAl. noTASIO SOCIEH’B JUl-T EXinUITION. 


seuted in our plate. Sown in March, they come into flower by the end of May; and promise ^ 
to continue a couple of months in bloom: our plants, though small, are still (July 10) quite 
fresh, and likely to remain in bloom at least a month longer. Seeds sown about Juno would 
probably produce plants to bloom throughout the autimm. ' 

Being small, and bearing a persistent somewhat deceptive leof-like calyx, it will bo necessary, 
in order to -its perpetuation, to examine the plants closely, so as to gather, os they reach mittu- 
rity, such of the follicular capsules os produce perfect seeds. 

The name Grommanthes is derived fi-om the Greek gramma, writing, and anlhns, a flower, 
in allusion to the lettm'-V-like spot at the base of the lobes of the corolla, sometimes coniqricu- 
ous in the blossoms.—M. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S JULY EXfflBITION. 

f HE'Iast of these annual gatherings in the Garden of the Royal Botanic Society took place on 
tho third of Jnly, and was very numerously and respectably attended. Thu morning was 
threatening, and at times tho rain fell hcavilf; the wind also was very rough; but towards noon it 
abated, the clouds dicarcd off, and a more onjoyabie'or delightful afternoon could not have been 
desired for an out-door fete. In July, tho Exhibition, with tho exception of Ruses and Fruit, is always 
expected to bo on inferijr one; but on this occasion it formed an exception, and was certainly one of 
tho finest exemplifications of ealtural ddil which we have seen for a number of years. Of Fruit, 
nothing like it, either in quantity or quality, has been seen since July 184S, when, at Chiswick, there 
was a magnifieont display^ but even that was inferior to tho exposition of Wednesday. From tho 
gardens of tho Dowager Duchess of Northuntberland, at 3yon, Mr Ivison again produced a collcetion 
of tropical fruits and spices; and Mr. Bray, gardener to E. lamsoda, F.sq., had n fine collection of 
the CStrus family, some kinds evincing very superior management. Pines were scarndy up to the 
mark, though some respectable productions were ijrcsentnd; but even the advocates of tiie Meudon 
plan found it more convenient to produce eight ixmnd Providences than Queens twelve pounds each, 
tho standard sot up for Queen Pino growing n year or two back by one of our weekly contemimraries. 
Block grapes were fine, but most of tho White ones were very inferior, being very unrqie; uidced, 
tho only really ripe Muscats we liavc seen this season were tiio Muscats shown by Mr. Hpcnccr, in 
May, and some people wore so ill-natured os to say, which was not thl case, that those had been kept 
over from last year. Some of the Peaches and Nectarines wore sjilendid, both in size and colour; and 
a vast quantity of monstrous Strawberries, and abundance of good-looking Melons, were also tiicrc. 
We ore glad to see this effort of tho Fluit-growcrs to retrieve their lost laurels, and it is only for the 
Hortioultnral Sodoty to hold out tho same inducements that is held ;ut by the Royal Botanic Society, 
and Fruit will soon regain its wonted }>oBition at Horticultural exhibitions. What cun be more absurd 
than tho present arrangements at Ohiswick P No prize is offered for a collection of Fruit, and con- 
‘sequcntly the Ingrams, Flemings, Spencers, Moffats, and a host of large market growers, are cither 
driven from the exhibition altogether, or are compelled to enter the lists with small but not less 
meritorioas growers, and hence, instead of several large collections, producing in themselves a magni¬ 
ficent display, tho exhibition is frittered into separate dishes, many good enough certainly, but in np. 
way bespeaking tho pomological riches of dhmo of the great gardens of this great country. Tlio groat 
growers of Fruit, like the great growers of Plants, must be encomaged, and if tlio Horticultural 
Society neglects the dufy ior which its “ Charter” was granted, the Council must not be surprised if 
the Royal Botanic Society does that for which its “ Charter” was not granted. We moke these 
remarks at this season, b^use it is the last occasion upon which we shall have to write upon tho 
snbject, and with the hope that tho Council of the Horticultural Society will place the arrange¬ 
ment of their schedule another season in the hands of competent and disinterested individuals, who . 
have neither private pioque nor jealousy to prevent their doing that which they consider right to pro¬ 
mote the interestf^of the Society and horticulture generally. The officers of the Society bnraght the 
exhibitions, but a few years ba;&, to ” a beggarly account of empty benches.” Again, florist’s flowers 
are olnpst excluded; and if qoro be not taken, it is not imptobable that other things will decrease in ' 
qoaptity. ..liberal pri^judicionsly awarded are tho only things which can mahitain'the celelnity°of 
the Chiswick./^ ; but let them once more be reduced to iriiat they were a few years back, and they 
ale gone ^ ever. 

To retorn to the exhibition s —^The eoU^ctions of stov» and greenhouse plants were very rich, much 
BMM so than we oofild have expected to have soon them, after such parching weather os that which 










we have lately experienced. In tlie largo collections the oompetiton were, again, Mrs. lAwrcnco and 
Mr. Colyor) but on this occasion the Ealing Park collection was obliged to snocnnib to tho saperiar 
cultivation of its formidable rivoL Both wore very qden^, but Mrs. Lawrence's, containing several 
plants of a weedy and ineffectifo character, tho choice and compact specimens irom Mr. Colo wore 
conindcred, and jnsUy so, the best. Among his most prominent and meritorious plants must be men¬ 
tioned Itiplodcnia splendcns, and crassinoda, magnificently bloomed and coloured. Allamanda 
grandifloro, cathartica, and Schottii, in excellent condition) Erica rotorta and gemnufora, no$ quite 
Bufiloiently in bloom; three Aphclcxcs, in fine order; Afohmca fulgens, with four flower spikes; 
Ixora coecinca, a splendid plont; and crocato, scarcely inferior; the gaudy scarlet Kalosanthes, with 
llondeletia siXicioso, and several other tilings. In Mrs. Lawrence's collection, the finest plant was, 
doubtless, Ixora iavauica, a splendid specimen of cultivation; Stephanotis floribunda, beautifully 
*liloomcd; three forgo AUamandos, and two Solly a linearis, nnytiiing but eflectivo; with I'imclca 
dccuHsuta, Eranciscea acuminata and augusto, Croweu soligna, and* a large bush of Phccnocoma pro- 
lifcm. Mr. Stanley, gardener to U. Berens, Esq., hod a large collection; but tho plants, though noati 
were very snuill. 

In the collections of twenty plants perhaps tho mosbbeautifol thing was Ploroma elegans, with its 
Iniliiont true purple flowers, in the collection of '}§x. Green; with which were^also associated fine ex- 
ainjilcs of Erica Mossoni, Aischynantbus pulchcr, Ixora coceinea, Stephanotis floribunda, and tiio 
singular and very iirctly Dipladcuia atropurpurca. A second very neat group was scut by Mr. Taylor, 
in which we noticed Allamanda cathartica, Biplodcnia crassinoda, I’lioenocoma {nolifera, Ixora ooccinea. 
Erica mrtuheflora bicolor, a fine plant. Azalea Glodstannsii, OjTtiwuras reflexum, and the delicato 
Sphenotoma gracilis. In the groups of ten plants tlic finest were Lesrhmnullia fonnoBa,J'imclea Uen- 
dursonii and dccussuta, Kundclctia spcciosu, and I’olygola coidata from Mr. Williams, gardener to 
Miss Trail; Kalosonthra coecinca and Thmuncuma from Mr. Croxford; Gompholobium splendcns, 
Piinclca dccussato, and Allamanda cathartica, from Mr. Laybank; and Schnbertia gravcofons and 
Cliironia glutinosa from Mr. Sixjcd. 

or Heaths two splendid collections came from tho gardens of Mr. Itncker and Mr, Uuilter, tho 
merit in which was so even os to liave equal first prizes awarded to them. Nothing could be much 
fiiior than Mr. Quillcr's retorta major, and mctularflura, and the same may bo said of tricolor Lccanu 
and elegans; Mr. Leach had a matchless plant of Erica obliata, the finest uf white Heaths, a hugo 
Paiuiuntieriana i-osca, several varieties of tricoliw with cximia and Vemonii. HcaUis were also con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Williams, Mr. May, Mr. Colo, Mr. Bennett, and several others; and, in tho Nursery- 
men's class by Mr. Epps, Messrs. Kollisson, and Messi-s. I’ampliu. 

New plants were not numerous, hut Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, had a noble plant of 
Ixora javanica; Messrs, llollisson Pharbitis limbata, a very lovely inuplc flower margined with white; 
Messrs. Hcndeisou, their Bogonilfeinnabarina, in fine condition; llemiondra pungens, from tho Wcl- 
liugton^nursery, and Magnolia foagruntissima, and Thyrsocautlius biuctcolatus from Messrs. Hollissun; 
the same gentlemen hod also a fine Nopcntlics distillatorio. Of single spccuncns, Mr. May hod Sto-* 
phttiiutis floribunda an immense plant; Mr. Williams, a matchless Leschcnaultia furmosa, most admir¬ 
ably managed; Mr. Bennett, throe fine Kalosanthcscs; Mr. Kinghom, Leschcnaultia orcuata, a curious 
and now scarce sperics; and Messrs. I’amplin, a finely bloomed plant of Allamanda catliartica. 

' ■ Orriiids wero less numerous than usual, still a very clfcctive display was thoro. In collections 
of twenty-five plants, Mr. Myhun, gardener to B. Kuckcr, Esq., stood pre-eminent as usual, and had 
noble plants of Aeridcs odoratom, maeulosum, andquinqucvulnerum; Phahenopsisgrandiflora, the sin¬ 
gular Maxiliaria tenniflora, C^bidium pendulum, Saccolabium Blumci and guttatum, the rare*Odon- 
toglossum Korwinskii, Vanda Batemauii in stately grandeur, Anguloa uniflora witli its pure ivory 
blossoms, with Cirrhma fusco-lutoa, Lycosto tetro^no, Cycnochcs vontricosum and Onddium Lan- 
ccanum. A si'cund group came from Mr. Williams, among whose plants we noticed Saccolabium gut- 
' tatum, Bendrobium secundum, densiflorum, and moschatum, Brassia Lonccona and Wraym, Phalom- 
oiKiis grandifloro, and a good spedmon of Borkoria spcotabilis. Collections of fifticn Orchids camo 
from Mr. Blake, gardener to I. H. Schroder, Esq., and Messrs llollisson; Mr. Blake produced Vanda- 
tcrcs, Burlingtonia venusta, Adneta Hnmbddtii, Vanda tricolor, Angrmeum caudatum, CI|^tho 
' mqauca, Cattlc|ra Mossipe, and Bendrobium chrysanthqm- Messrs. Kollisson hod liioughtonia 
sanguinca,sPhala)nopsi8 grandifloro, Bendrochilum flliformo with curious long green toils, Miltonia 
spcctabilis, Poristeria cerina, and Burlingtonia venusta. Smaller oollections came from M% Bamd, 
gardener to B. Honbury, Esq., and Mr. Bqbson; and, of new kinds, Mr. Barnes sent Phalmnopsis 
I rosea, a small but very pretty plant; Mr. Loddiges, Saccolabium Blmnd, and ACridewsuavissimum, 
a very lovely thing; and Mr. Mylom, a very dork flowered Cypripedium. 
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FoUrgoniiuiu were Toiy nmneroai, and for July in very fine condition. Th^ -weie contribnted in 
the amateura’ class by Messrs. Cock, Stains, Parker, and ^binson ; and the nurserymen contributors 
were Mr. Beck, Mr. Bragg, and Mr. GainEf. fanciet came &om Messrs. Bobinson, Stains, Gaines, 
Ambrose, and Henderson; and Oapei bom Mr. Stains, and Mr. Parier. The most remarkable kinds 
were Salamander, Princess, Paragon, Avenger, Victory, Firebrand, lAUa Hookh, Mars, Painted Lady, 
Gipsey Bride, Constance, Armada, Bowano, Block Prince, Titna, Media, Bosetta, Hilax, Diana, Mont 
Blanc, Princess, Painter, Vanguard, Cassandra, Bosalind, Borah, Cnyp, Star, Field Marslial, Duchess 
of Cleveland, Magnet, Ondine, Conspicuum, Lady Somerville, Norah, Marian, Alderman, Azure, Lord 
Gough, Dorcas, Centurion, Forgot-mo-not, and Pearl. Fancies—^Defiance, Queen Superb, Beino 
de FrancaiB, Faiiy Queen, Bouquet tout fiiit. Bate, Medusa, Wintonio, Lady St. Germains, Orestes, 
Virgil, and Hero of Surrey. The Capos vrero bicolor, ordens major, quinqucvulncmm, Biandfordianum, 
oreotum, tetragonum, flexuosum, glaucifoliam, and reniforme. Of Calceolarias, a nice stand came 
from Messrs. Henderson; and somo Fuchsias, Gloxinias, Achimenes, and Verbenas, were also present, 
but nothing calling for special remark, indeed Fuchsias appear quite run out, and those growers who 
would take the trouble to select a collection from the old kinds, os Formosa eleguns, Exoniensis, 
Biccartonii, Globoso, Venus Victrix, end the Ukc, would probably find they had got something bettor 
worth notice, than many of the much vaunted now varieties; indeed, these interminable lists of varieties 
of florists flowers must be abridged, and the sooner some of the Ica^g nurserymen set the example of 
a radical reform the bettor. 

Cut Hoses were produced in groat abundance, and in much finer order than we expected to see 
them. Messrs. Paul, Lane, and Francis put out ttieir fhll strength; and Mr. Barnes, Mr. Terry, 
Mr. Parsons, .jmd A. Bowlimd, Esq., had also fine collections. 'Ihcsc wo hope shortly to sec in n 
growing state, and shall then Im better able to judgo of their mciita. A quantity of cut Boses and 
Verbenas were sent by Mr. Ferguson, of Aylesbury, but for what purpose, except to riiow a want of 
taste in the arrangement, wo do not know. 

Of Fnut, a miscellaneous collection was sent by Mr. Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland; 
it cantained fine Noblesse Poaches, May Duke Cherries, Figs, a diA of Grapes, and a fine Providenee 
Pino. Mr. Bray, gardener to E. Lousado, Esq., sent six fine IMnes; and a similar quantity was also 
communicated by Mr. MBwen, gurdener to the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Jackson sent a Tiinidad Fine; 
and Pines were also sent by Mrs. Bailey Glonusk Park, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Sjienccr, and Mr. Drum¬ 
mond. Grapes camofrom Mr. Smith, of Dulwich; Mr. Henderson, gardener to Sir G. Beaumont, 
Bart.; Mr. Solomons; Mr. Holmes, gardener to E. Garrod, Esq.; Mr. JM’Intosh, gardener to the 
Marquis of Exeter; Mrs. Giillion, Mr. Turnbull, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Mofihtt, and Mr. Bain. Peaches 
and Nectarines, collections of four dishes, from Mr. Turnbull, Mr. Parker, Mr. Feggo, gardener to Uic 
Marquis of Abercorn, Mr. Munro, gardener to Fnrl Clarendon, and Mr. Slowo; Mi*. M’lntosh had 
two superb dishes. The beet Melons came from Mr. Barnes, Mr. Spencer at Bowood, Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Gorrir, and Mr. Monro. Strawberries from Mr. Lydiard, of Bath, and Mr. Kimberly, of Coventry. 

' Mr. Wilmot, of Isleworth, hod a new kind, called Prince Arthur, sud to be an extraordinary Ircurcr; 
Utley’s Golioh was also present, which proves to be a fine coloured Quccn-liko fruit; but in jioint of 
quality wo tasted nothing equal to the Queen. Mr. Snow had somo remarkably fine Cherries; 
and f^t of Btepbanotis floribuuda were sent try J. Lcnhousc, Esq. 


mill MrAm. 



TnfHMtiealioiu nf tht WeatJur ; or, Sifiu iff 

phtru ChttHga. By E. J. Lows, Esq., F.B.A.S., 
Ac. London: Longmans. P. 48. 

Thi olject of this pamphlet is explained in its title, 
and those who are interested in meteorological matters 
will find much curious and useful weather lore in its 
pages. The “ Frognostioations” aro arranged in throe 
olassoa: those dedueiUo from^bservutiens of philo- 
sopl)iear inji^monts; these indicated hy the, earth, 
atmoqihen, clauda, heavenly bodius, &o.; and those 
indicated by the habits of individuals of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom.—M, 

SamtMM P(ar ,—JSa habitof the troc ispjframidal; 
the.bmndiea vigorous, oroct; tho leaves about the usual 


size, oval elliptic, acutely pointed. Tho fruit is of a 
medium aize, nearly as broad os long, in form resem¬ 
bling the Borgamoto do Fdquos; the eye forms a deep 
cavity, the stalk is short, moderately thick, also inserted 
in a deep cavity; the skin is green, merging to bright 
yellow and dcmly tinged with red on tho side next tho 
sun, sprinUod with small red duts; floth yellowish, 
delicate, and crisp; juice sweet, with a very grateful . 
flavour. This variety is m^od in hdUour of M. Rous- 
adlon, and is found to be very productive Tho fruit 
begins to ripen abont the end of Jonuoiy, and continues 
goo(i[^till ApriL It was raised and propagated fur solo 
by M. Dupny-Jamain, nurseryman, at La barrier Fon- 
tmnbloau, neat Paris .—Stmt Hortimlt. 
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CLIMATE AND VEGETATION OP THE HIMALAYAS. 

AERIDOBO, FEOM THE «JOBBffAt *0F BOTANYBY DE. BUSHNANj TO WHICH I« APPENDED A LETTEE 
PEOM DE. HOOKEE TO THE BAEON A. TON BBMBOtOT, TEANSDATED FEOM THE ■< OEOOEAPIUSCEEa 
JAHEBDCB” OF BEEOHACa, BY A. EENFHEY, EaQ., F.L.8. 

f HE cntorprifiing spirit sho-wn by our indcfiitigablo countryman Dr. I. D. Hooker, the worthy son 
of a no loss worthy father, has excited no small dcgioo of interest among all classes of society, 
and especially among those who devote themselves to the extension and enlargement of the boundaries 
of science. It is, accordingly, with no small degree of pleasure that wo testify our esteem by 
jbining him, thougli on a for distant shore, in his Imtouical mission to the East; and we commence 
our remarks with tlie recoi-d of his steps in his possogi! down the Ganges. The banks of that 
stream he describes us generally from ten to fifteen feet above the Icrcl^ of the waters, sloping 
and sandy on ono side, but on the other precipitous, and formed of nord olluvium. Withered 
gross abounds on both banks. Wheat, Dhol (Ciganua), and gram (Ciccr arictinum), Carthamus, 
Vetches, and Uicc fields, are the staple pinducts of the country. Though there ipe few bushes, the 
Argcmene mcxicana and tlio Calotropis wore universally prevalent. Trees'were rare, and these 
usually stunted in their growth. Fici, the Artocorpus, and some Leguminoseg were most generally 
noticed. Only two kinds of Palm appeared, the Toddy Palm and a Phoenix, ^e latter being charac¬ 
teristic of tile driest localily. 

The region he explored struck him by its extreme drought, as typified in the absence of Epiphytal 
Orchidcio, of Ferns, and of other Crypti^mie plants; of the first, he only mot wi& tbiee spe¬ 
cies. The prevailing genus of Cryptogamia was Kiccia, a species of winch swarmed everywhere in 
the beds of the river. There were some few water plants, which he terms hondaomo; a small Vollis- 
ncrla, very different, however, from the V. spiralis; two Vitlarsia); and sumo Potamogetons. Fnngi 
were extremely rare; only one Agaric was seen, thongh in spring they are said to bo abundant in 
the plains. Of Mosses, only a Fissidons was discovered; Lichens were few, but no llepatica). The 
nbsonoe of Cryptogamic ]ilants he considers to be snAicicntly explained by the extreme alternations 
of wcuUkt; tlie dry sea-son Ixiing foUowed by the almost complete submersion of the country under 
water tor miles, during the Uinsi months of Uio nuny season. Of liici-, he obtained twenty-six 
kinds, some of gi'oat beauty^and very diifcrcnt from oocdi other. 

Among the botanical curiosities, he mentions a pair of bellows “ mode entirely of the leaves of a 
tree, and used foi- smelting iron by the Aborigines of those parts. Nothing con prove their poverty 
more stiikingly; the article is alrant the size of a very huge cheese; it lias a bamboo snout, and 
seems altogetiier a ginat curiosity.’! 

Froiu Diimporc, Dr. Hooker proceeded by land to Patna. On the road, ho observed the reappear¬ 
ance of the Bengal forms of vegetation, to which, for three months, ho had been a stronger; also groves . 
of Fan and Toddy Falms (rare liigbcr up the river); clumps of tho large Bamboo, Orange, Acacia 
Sissiio, Mclia, Uvaria longifolia, Bpondias mongifera, Odina, and Euphorbia antiquoram and ncriifolia P 
trigona? and indica, all of which were common road-side plants. In the gardens, Papaw, Croton 
Jatruplui, Buddloa, Cookia, Isiquat, Litebi, Tongon, oil kinds of Aurantiacco!, Taixsmaanontana, Plu- 
micro, and Iho Coeoa-nnt, indicated a change of climate, and on approach to tlie damper regions of tho 
many-montlicd Ganges. 

Dr. Hooker’s great uigcct in visiting Patna was to obsen'o the Opium godouma or stores; tho^ilant 
not being cultivated in India without a license. Premiums, however, are given for tho best samples. 

“ Tho Poppy,” observes Dr. Hooker, “ flowers in tho end of January and beginning of February, and 
tlic caiwulcs arc sliced in Fcbmniy and March, witli a little instrument l^e a saw, made of threo 
serrated plates tied togcUicr. The pi-odocc is collected in jars, and all the arrungomonts are con¬ 
ducted with great cate. During the north-west or dry winds, tho best Opium is procured—the 
worst during^ho moist or cast and narth-cost. The men employed work ten hours a-^y, becoming 
sleepy in the afternoon; bnt this is only natural in tho hot season, with or without Opum. They are 
rathpr liable to eguptivo diseases, possibly cngcndci-cd by the naturo of fheir oocnpation. Even tbo 
best Indian Opium is infi^iiu' to tlio Turkisli, and, owing *to pcouliariticB of climate, wili^irobalily 
always be so. It never yields more than five per cent, of Moiphia, whonco its in&rioiity; hut it is» 
good in other respects, and even richer in Narcptinc. 

’The highly cultivated state of the flat country in tho vicinity of Patna does not allq^w of patunil vege¬ 
tation. Some fow wild plants wore gathered there, and the Mudar plant, (Calotrq^), is abundaii^ 
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The larger white-flo'weicd rah-arboreoiu specdeB piovidl on Iho banhe of the river, while the email 
pniple-eolanred variety, was alone observed in the interior during Dr. Hookor’a previous route. In 
appearance the species aro distinct enough, bat they arc extremely difficult to recognise when gathered. 
The properties and nomenclature of the plant are not yet definitely eEcertainod; and the puiplo is alone 
employed by Dr. Irvine, who alleges that the white is inert. The natives, however, use it; and Mr. 
Davis of Itotos has cured with it eighty eases of leprosy. 

The Doctor's course was next down the river to Doijceling. On the 1st of April he arrived at 
Monghyr, which ho describes as a very pretty town, backed by a long nmgo of wooded hiUs, and 
noted for the drunkenness of its inhabitants, and their skill in manufacturing muskets. The abun¬ 
dance of Toddy Palms is hero quite rcmarkablo. 

A few miles south of the town of Monghyr, arc the Sita-knnd (wells of Sita), hot springs. The 
water is pure, clear, and tasteless, with a tcmpcratuie of 140 degrees. A {jrecocioiis Sagittaria, and 
Fontederia wore observed, irrigated by the warm spring as it posses through a meadow. Lcmna and 
Axolla abounded at a tempq^atoro of about 90 degrees, and with them, Kanunculus sccleratus, and 
Rumex WalUchii. In the vicinity, and typical of dry rocks, were a columnar Euphorbia, Ulax scan- 
dons, Quilondina Bonduc, Cardiospermum Holicaeabum, a Trogio, and such like vegetable thermometers. 

On the 6th of April ho arrived at Bhaugulpore, where he wont over the Horticultmul Gordons, 
founded by Major Napieton. They extend to fifteen acres, and are well situated; give employment 
to fifty men, and arc %e means of distributing annually a great many plants and seeds. Of the trees 
used for shade and for ornament, the most conspicuous ore the Tamarind—a superb specimen stands 
near the seed room—Tccoma Jasminuidcs, Erythrinas, Adansonia, Bombax, Teak, Banyan, Peepul, 
SisBoo, Cosnarina, Tcrminalias, Melio, Bauhinios. Of introduced species, English and Chinese flat 
Peaches, (pruned to the centre to lot the sun in,) Mangoes of various sorts, Eugenia Jombos, various 
Anonas, litchi. Logout, and Longon, Oranges, Sapodilla; Apple, Pear, both succeeding tolerably i 
various Caubul and Persian varieties of fruit trees j Figs, Grapes, Guava, Ajiricols, and Jujube. Grajics 
were flontisbing, but difficult of cultivation; suffering much from easterly winds, blight, and the 
ravages of insects. 

The ornamental shrubs arc Oleander, Bougainvillea, Tabemaunontona, Rucllia two species; Lon- 
tonas, Fassifloras sixteen spceics and viunetics; Verbenas, Ixora, Dracamn, Durontos, Quisqaulis, Pergu- 
laria and Convolvuli, Hipt^, Plumbago, eleven kinds of Roses, Jatnqiho, various Euphorbias, Crotons, 
and Foinsettia, Thujas; Abutilon, and other Hibuci; Cassia Fistula, Josmiunm, Logerstroemia, Bnddlca, 
Clcrodondrons, and such like. Of what we should oUl haidy perennials, annuals, and bulbs, the Doctor 
saw Maurandio, Lox>hoqiennam, and Thunbergios, fino Petunias, Sweet William, Mignonette, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Pentas cameo, several Aristoloehias, Fosihseholtzia, Lupines, Clarlda, SchizontliuB, Balsams, 
Violets, Clematis, Caunte, Strelitssite, and various Marantacem, numerous Amaryllidecc and Lilies, 
Erysimo, Iberis, Stocks and Wallflowers. 

Numerous Cereolio, and the varieties of Colton, Sugar cone, &c. all thrive extremely wcl}; so do 
many of our English vegetables. The Cabbages were sadly hurt by the green caterpillars of a white 
Pontia; os aro also Peas and Beans. Strawbrnics were only in flower on tlic 6th April. Rospben-ies, 
Currants, and Gooseberries will not grow at all. ExccUont Coffee is grown here, and Arrow-root equal 
to the b^ West Indian. The seed room is a perfect model of its kind; and, from tlio collootiou it 
contains Dr. Hooker was promised samples for the garden at Kew. Tho gardens at Bhaugulpore 
oqjoy a high character, and flumish a model-school for gardeners. 

Continuing his passage down the river Dr. Hooker visited Mirzapore, and, after encountering a 
seven, storm on the 8th, ho was en route for tho (laragola Ghat. Approaching it the air became more 
moist, and the vegetation more verdant and blight. He was within tho Himolaj'a range, and 
anxiously watching every change in the vegetation. Tho first indication he noticed of this was a 
Fcm growing on tho roadside, and tho ab^co of several plants he had hitherto followed in his 
journey, especially tho Zizyphi. 

At Pnmeah,'"dio road passed through some pretty lanes, with largo trees of Eriodendron, gnn'cs of 
planted Guava and Anona bushes, a few Phoenix Palms, and a Calamus, the first our ^vcller had 
seen. Odina and Bpondios with the Tabornsemontana wore in abundance. Acacia orabica was rare. 
Caatifr Oil plants, and Colotroins ho did not see. Mosses appeared on the bon^, and Ferns were noticed 
sprontin^above ground, though the hills were folly 100 milos distant • ^ > 

• Dr. Hooker here mot with a Bamboo he had not before seen. It formed groves of straight trees, 

some flflioon to twenty feet high, thin of foliage, with a nqrrowercot coma not unlikoPiqilarB. AtKishon- • 

goi^, thirtyrsix miles from Pnmcah,'dnly small posture plants wero> observed affecting damp ditch 
^ks Hydrocolylo, Sphoutmthna, Ootula and Machlys, a small Hyporioum, OratiolB, some Acan- 
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thaceiD and ScrophuIorincEe, Exocum, OldnnlandiOiPolygona, and Ozalis. Clorodondron iraa commqn; 
and tho erect Bamboo almost tho only tree. There wore neither Palms nor Basaia, and few Fid The 
inorcafiinf; dampness os the party noiued tho hills, was shown by tho presence of throe additional Ferns, 
and the fpewth of Pann or Betel Popper, which now, for tho first time, ttie Doctor saw in cnltiTation. 

Dr. Hooker describes tho Tcrai as a low, swampy, malarions belt, which skirts tho base of tho 
Sub-Himalaya, Bern the Sntlcgo to Brahmakond, in Upper Assam. Every fcatoro, botanical, geolo¬ 
gical, and soologicol, is at once now, on entering this district, and foreign to the plains of India. Tho 
change is sodden and immediate—sea and shoro hardly more conspicuonBly dlffiirent; nor, from the 
edge of tlic Terai, to tho limit of tho pcrpctool snow, is any botanical region moio striotly defined, and 
clearly marked Ilian this. lAiaving Billigoruo, an abrupt descent leads to tho Mahanuddy river, be¬ 
yond which the Tcrai as abruptly commences. Tho r^ winds through a thick brushwood choked 
'ffith long grasses, (Socdiarum, &o.), and Cypcraccm. The tiees arc few, and chiefly Dalbcrgia Sissoo, 
and a scarlet-fruited Sterculio. But few spring plants were in flower; but among them were a swoct- 
Bccnted Crinum, Asphodel, and a beautiful small Curcuma, in great profiisiop. Leaves of terrestrial 
Orchidem apiiearcd with Ferns (Lomarim), Triumfotta, Sidm, and similar weeds' of hot damp regions. 
Tho bonks of numerous small streams were richly olotliod with brushwood and climbers, such as Con¬ 
volvuli, Hirtea, Leca, 'Vitis, Mcnispermum, Cucurjni^m and Bignoniaerm. Stranga to say, this highly 
]>cstifcrouB district is inhabited by a race more robust than tho Europeans in India—tlio Mcchis, a mild, 
inoffensive, and industrious people. s 

About six mil(!s distant itom tliis, the rood opens out upon a short flat, from which the Himalaya 
Mountains rise abruptly, clothed with forest to tho base j tho little Bungalow of Puukabarrio, oiu- tra¬ 
veller's destination, ucstied in Uio woods crowning a lateral knoll, abovo which, far as t]fo eye could 
reach, rose range uixm range of wooded mountain. 

Hie ascent to Punkalmrric from this was sudden and steep, and marked by a complete 
change in the soil and vegetation. A giant forest now rc)ilacod the stunted and bushy timber of tho 
Tcrai Proper. Tlic Cai-eya and Shoiea were the prevailing trees, with Cedrela, and tho suixirb 001-- 
doiiia 'IVallieUiL Smaller timlicr and slirubs ore innumerable; a succulent character jiorvadcs tlic 
bushes and herlis, occasioned by the prevalence of Urticem. Large Bamlxsis crest tho hills. Shade 
is abundant, for tho torrents cut a straight, dcoj), and steep course down tho lull flunks. T'ho 
gullies Uiese tmverse are ehoked with vegetation, and bridged by Ihllenvtreos, whose trunks arc 
richly clotluvl witli 1 Icndroliinm Bierardi, and otlior epiphytal Orrhidcie, with xiendalaas Lycopodia, 
and many Ferns, Abadix-nonthus, Hoya, Soocolabium, Sritomiuem, and such types of the hottest and 
darajH-st climates on tlie face of tho globe. 'Wrightia mollisima formed a small tree, now nearly leaftesB, 
witli its enrions hanging pods. The Baul is inde^ a noble tree; Dr. llooker saw no individuals at Poras- 
Nuth to comiiore witli these. Mosses were for from frequent, and tiio Lichens principally corticolous 
s|x>cica. A few Agorici were the prevalent FungL Feins, too, ore more seamn-jdauis tlmn the Doctor 
had expreted; tho majority showing their crosier-liko heads. Tho wliito or lilac blossoms of the 
Convolvnlus-likc Thunbergia were tho predominant tbature of shrubby vegetation. 

Fnnn Pankabanie, a very steep and richly-wooded ascent of 3000 feet begins, where tho Gordonia 
AVollichii, from its social habit, susc, straightness of timber, and colour of its bark, was stiU the most 
attractive tree. 

At tlic elevation of 1000 feet abovo Punkaborric, the vegetation is cxtraordinaiily rich. Shorea, 
(>%i/), Gordonia 'Wallichii bursting into blossom, and Cedrela, Coroya, and some others, are still the 
prevailing gigantic timber trues, and these scaled by climbing Leguminosm, as Bauhinias, and llotnnias 
spanning the forest with great cables joining tree to tree, whose trunks arc also clothed with parastticol 
Orchidem, and tho still more bcautfful Pothos, Peppers, Gnetum, 'Vitis, Convolvulus, and Bignonim. 
Of tho most conspicuous smaller trees, tlio wild Banana is the most abundant) next comes a Pandanns f 
with a straight stem and a toft of leaves, each eight or ten feet long, waving on all sides, bat withont 
flower or fruit. Araliacem, with smooth or armed slender trunks, and Mappa-like Euphorbiaocm,. 
spread their petioles horizontally forth, each terminated with on ample loaf some fSbt in diameter. 
Bamboo abounds everywhere: its dense tufls of culms, 100 feet and upwards high, ore os thick as a 
man’s tliigh at the base. Grewio, Bradlcia, Aquiloria, Mimosa and Acaim Gareinio, shrubby Com- 
pbsitg) and Cinchonacem 01-6 very frequent; also Vitis,,Cissus, imd Leoo, of several_Bp8cie|, 
Hirma, Gotdwiia, Euiya, Tnumfotta, Hilteus, Abutilon, Sida, Capparis, Xydia, Hclicteres, Hovenia, 
Paliurus, Zizyphus, Colubrino, Cascaria, Crotolario, Tephrosia, Onihindina, Uvaiia, Desmodia, Fleq^ingia, > 
< Muenno, Dolbergio, Cassia and Bauhinia; Gijslca, Logentreemia, Sizygium, Momordica, Bjyonia, 

) Ponaz, Aralia, Hedera? Loronthus, Nauclea, Hymenodycfkm, Mnsamnda, Honiia, TFondhmdia, 
j Oldenlandia, Ophiorhiza and others; Hedyotis, Bamiltonio, Pavotto, Coffeo, Psychotria, 8pe^nacoce)|i 
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BbUa, Vernonia, Ageratnm, Enpatorium, Conyza, Blmnoa, Dioq)yT 08 , Itivca, Argyrcia, and Conrol- 
vuloB, Cordia, Toornofintia, Sso. Of amaller ahraba, Aconthaccto, are the moat nnmeroua, then Fioi, 
Enphorbiaceto, Lanri, Moceua, Embelia and Boehmeiia, Coltu, and varioua Deamodio, Hcdyaora, and 
other Legnminoao). At thia aoaaon, Monocol^ledona are acaroe: a fbw Calami and other large 

graaaea, and more C;^poraoem, Scitaminrae, and Citronligo, with paiaaitioBl Orohidem, ore the pre¬ 
valent tribea. Among the herbaoeoua vegetation Oaonrbitaccm are eapedally nomcroua, Acanthaceo!, 
Bomo Labiatoi) Balaamincm, Asclepiadcm, Apocynem, and Urticcn!. Along the cut roadaidc the Doctor 
gathered two Hydroootylea, Piddingtonia, (which ia aurely not diatiuct firom Fralia), Oxalia, MoUngo, 
Polygona, Compuaitm, topationB, Dcamochmton, Agoratum, Adcnoatomma, '"idona.'W'cdclm, and other 
auoh tropical weeda. Twenty or thirty apcciea of Ferns were luxuriant and handsome. Foliaccous 
Lichens and a few Mosaca appeared at 2000 feet 

A little bolow this a great change takes place in the vegetation, diotingnished first by the appeaf- 
onco of a very English-looking Bramble; wb'di, however, 1^ way of proving its foreign origin, bore 
a yellow fruit Scattered Oa^ of a noble apeeixs, with large lomcUatcd cups, and magnificent Mage 
sucoeeded, and along iko ridge of th^ mountain the change in the fiora was complete. Here (about 
4000 ft.) our traveller entered the early spring fiora of the middle region of tlie Himalaya, extending lo 
the Alpine at 10,000 foot His direction thence we^ northward, on a forcat clad ahoulder r*’ the moun¬ 
tain rising 4000 fiect' higher in front All the tropical and Indian vegetation was left below, and 
now aucocodod that which marked the temperate and the Arctic Clrdu, deep and narrow gallics 
being the “ thin partitions” that divided them. Dr. Hooker was hero mos. foxcibl .em.uded of an 
English spring. He hod left the winter of the tropic; and hero he auw the ‘mk fio>.cring, and tiic 
Birch leafing; the Vxjlet Chryaosplcnium, Stollaria and Arum, Vaccinia, the Wild Sbuwbcrry, ''r.plc, 
and MimnlttS, Geranium and Brai.ible; tlio modsidos and hedges car].cttcd with Mosses and Lie,., ns. 

Along this range our author met with the first Fern tree; and he says:—“ This most Ixnutiful object 
delighted mo, whether because it was an old friend, nr from itsextreme beauty and grace; the latter, 1 ex¬ 
pect ; for I had already aeon ao many Tree-Ferns, and in so many parts of the glolx-, the dtlantie Mauds 
and shores, the Cape, America, Auatiulia, and New Zealand, that if any on ’a appetite fur so attractive an 
object onuld be palled, it should bo mine. This species, os all others known to me, is for inferior to the 
Tasmouion in appoaronco; it seldom reaches more thi.A fiirty or fifty feet,—the trunk is but three 
or four, instead of twelve«r fourteen in girth, of a dark blockish, instead of a rich oehreous brown tint, 
and tire feathery coma is ragged in comparison. I presume it to hosnciuly aUied to Alsojihiia giguntea 
( Waff) : it never oocurs much below 4000 foot that I have scon, and ascends to nearly 7000.” 

From Kurriong the mountain is ascended through a magnificent forest of Chestnut, Walnut, Oaks, 
and Laurels. It would be difiicnlt to conceive a grandermass of vegetation:—^the straight shafts of tho 
timber trees abooting aloft, seme naked and clean, with grey, pale, or brown harks; r, e/s litci-ally 
clothed for yards with a continuous garment of epiphytes, with all kinds of foliage, and one 
mass of blossoms, cspcciutly n white Caclogynes, which bloom in u profose manner, and literally 
powder the trunks with sno"- More bulky ^to appcarencc) truiks were mosses of interhuiing 
climbers—Araliaccm, Lcgnmii .sro, Vitis, and Menispormum, Hydrangea, and Pcppci-s—their onoo 
snpporting tree having decayed away. From tho sides and summi of these, supple branches hang 
forth, either leafy or naked; tlie latter resembling cabks flung from one to other trees, swinging in 
the breeso, their rocking motion increased by tho weight of groat bunches of Ferns or Orchidocoto, 
perched aloft in the loops. Perpetnul moisture nourishes this dripping frrest; and here pendulous 
Mosses (Hypna and Nockcra) and lichcna (Borreru and Usnea) ore ^st met with, and in incon¬ 
ceivable profusion. 

Poeheem, at an elevation of fiOfiO feet, is fertile in snbolpine plants. Piddingtonia, Chrysos- 
pleninm, Wola (of a different species from that at Kursiong), Lobelia, a small Goraninm, Fragaria, 
little Polygona, five or six Buhl, Arum, Paris, a delicate little Isopyrum, Convolloria, Uvnlaria, 
Dii^iomm, Carex, Creeping Urticeee, and succulent great ones too, Arenuia (or Stellaiia), Ainsliea, 
Bnhia, Vaeoinidht, and varions Gnaphalia. Of small hnshes, Comem, Caprifoliaocm, and Araliaccm 
predominated, with Symplooos and Limonia, Eniya, bushy Bubi, having simple or compound green 
or beautifully silky foliage, Hypericum, Hydrangea, Berberis, Lonicera, Artemisia, Urtica, Adamia 
cyanba,yib^iini,,Sambnoas, dwarf Ban(boo, &c. ^ c « 

The dimlnng plants were still Ponax or Arolia, Kadsora, BanrauJa,'HydTangea, Vitic, Smilax, 

■ AmpoIppsiB, Pol}rgona, and, most heantiflil of all, Stauntonia, with pendulons racemes of lilac blossoms. 
Epiphytes were rarer, still Dr. Hooker fimnd Coelogyne, and several other genera of Orchidem, ■ 
Vaocinia, and a most noble white Hbdllodondion, whoso truly enonuons and d^curas lemon-scented 
tUossom^ strewed t^ gronnd. The trees were one-half Oaks, onc-qnartcr Magnolhe, nearly another 
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o'.'ail ijui'i.'u(! of UiiVi, Alder, 

A. Hol'y, 1’. .... i, OevmvJH, Styrox, Syni- 
(ilori I, and 1 .{nir'll... ’‘''eitl - 'niclniniiTrco-fiTiJS, 
nor CaHt"'»ii a. .nd iw hife .; iii-/, of eoai'ae, 

I'uIniH or Jiauant'S, J'otl'os or I’eppoiD. The 
rarity of Leguminopii! wna moat veiimrkablo, and moat be a pro- 
miiioiit featnre in the refutation of tliia region; it is too high for 
(be 1 .ipienl tribi'H of tho ■warmer clcrations, too low and too moist 
for the (JalegeT? Oud A; ti'ogalen*: still, wliy m'o theru n Vicoic, nor 
the pndty I’ai'oi .'Ins, be bid left only 1,(XK) feet below P Tlxeept 
Isopymni, liauui'-uleiP v re totally absent, tliough there may 
be a fair ^ ies of l.iomals • Cni<^Lr.e, to.., were w anting; and 
more I'emi.rV"ell- '1).. ■a.i''s,o* wHcb oar traveller found bu. 

one native sjavi *e.i i ie a'.u 'i'rifoliui' fl»'."ishod where ne- 
uidetilally disNerainated in u -t'tblaiiy cV.'ri"! ' ■■fr 

The oryptogamoos vegetation, thoa-'ii must iuxariant. Dr. 

Hooker describes as very inferior to that of \uw Zealand, where, 
he says, “ ho could gather double the number of noble Kerns in an 
luiur, than he could here in a day.” The supci-iority of tliis region, 
consists in the number of foifst-trocs and dicotyledonous plants, in 
the absence, in the usual proportion, of such plebeian orders among 
them as Compoaitic, Leguminoam, Crncifcroe, and Kanunculacetn, 
and of Qromincie among monocotyledons i and above all, in the prcdominaaco 
of the rarer iuid moro local families, Mognolim, arborescent Erioctn, Araliacem, 

Ckumcm, Captifoliaoem, Saxifragem, and Ternstfinmiacote. 

Tho magipficent grandeur of the scenery of old Daijcoling seems to have made 
a profound impressiou upon our traveller. It is delightful to follow him in hia 
description; whilg his little touches and comparisons, and tender allusiun/to his 
&r off Eqgli^ home, procSiim him a man of deep feelings ud warm and kindly 
heart Wo regret our space obliges us to confine ourselves to his Botany. 

Tho loily mountain ridge upon which Dariccling stands is called *6inohnL 
Elevated at least 1,000 or 1,300 /eot above DaijraUug, it is erten moro subalpino thgn Pgchem, but 
still does not rise into the regions of Banuncnhux-ce, Krimroaes, or liorbaceous Saxifrages. A heavy 
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formt ooren tiie whole mmmit, hooiy with pendnlons Lichens and Mosses { and its main fcatnre con¬ 
sists in the groves of the large silvery-leaved white Rhododendron, and the porple-floweied Magnolia. 
A new species of Balsnophora (B. cyathoidos, JUS.), with the leaves forming a cup-shaped involucre, 
or sheath, half-way up the flowering stem, grows at an elevation o^8-9,000 feet; it is monenoiaus, and 
flowers in May and June. B. dioica, TToR., grows above Boijeeling (alt 7,600 feet), and flowers in 
July and August Two other species, B. typhino, Watt., and B. polyandra, Oriff., inhabit lower levels, 
and flower in September. 

A narrow path winds to the double summit of Sinchul, passing through woods, and among a greater 
proportion of Comes, Hydrangea, and Ilex, mixed with Rhododendrons, and three species of 
Magnolia. Ferns are very luxuriant Hymcnophyllcs on the trees, Murattia and Sphasropteris and 
many Aapidia and Davallim on the ground. The commonest Aspidium is caulescent Several kinds 
of Celastros are very frequent undn-shrubs, but none in greater prafosion than a new spcdcs of tlie 
Japan genus Helwingia. * 

The profludon of Arums in this region is quite remarkable. They ore noble plants, and will, it is 
hoped, reach Row in safoty. The most abundant on Sinchul (A. speciosum) is triphyllous, and like 
WoUich’s A. efpeciosum. Paris is another Bnglish spring genus now in flower, and very plcntifol at 
this elevation (7-2|00p feet). Falconer says it is, tl^ F. polyphylla; it is a grand thing, the stems 
three feet high, a whorl of seven or ton loaves, with three to flve sepals, os many petals, three to eleven 
stamens, and two to tiix carpels. Hr. Hooker counted the number of parts in some thirty specimens, 
for Professor Henslow, whose ingenious theory of the formation of the flower of P. qnadrifolia will 
And oonflrmation in t^ irrogularities of this. Dispomm and Convollaria ore both abundant, and the 
latter very beautiful, for it bean an immense rocemo of white flowers, similar to those of Muscori, but 
as large as the C. mqjalis; the raceme is often a foot long. Another species is Wallicli’s C. opjjositifolia. 
The leaves of an Ophiopogon were very abundant, as of varions Begonias, Didymocarpem, but none in 
flower. Mr. Edgeworth’s genus, Stroptolirion, grows in omasing profusion a hundred yards above 
Darjeeling, to which station it hardly descends. 

Three species of Corex occur on Sinchul, but no gross. The mountain is also above tlic region of 
Cucurbitacese, which ascend to 7,600 feet, but not of Smilox, and some other sub-tropical genera. 
Ficus uid Popper both reach the base of the ridge, 7,600 feet, but (u-e not found liighcr. By the little 
streams, Viola, Lobelia, Chiysosplenium, and Mimulus, form verdant masses with ehickweed. Five 
species of Bobus ascend to the summit; amongst them is a creeping white-flowered one, bearing large 
scarlet fruit Lardizabala is common, and a small Ampclopsis, and a tufted Vaccinium. Dr. Hooker 
did not observe a singlo Labiate, or Leguminose, and scarcely a Composite plant except Ainslica, one 
species of which flowers in spring, the other in autumn. Urtioem were very numerous and succulent 
Some small trees of Styrax F bear a profusion of white flowers, which lie like snow on the ground 
underneath: there ore two species about Darjeeling. But of all things found here, the most remark¬ 
able olgecta are the vivid r^ outer sepals and petals of the Magnolia. This magnificept tree is 
leafless during the flowering season (April), presenting only a few irregular branches irom a trunk 
sixty to eighty feet in height, covered with a whitish bark. The flowers (resembling those of the 
Lotus) are terminal, oddly inserted, and, as well os their peduncles, brittle, and thereforo easily 
damaged by the wind. At this height the common white-flowered Michdia is not so abundant as lower 
down, at 7,000 feet; where its frequency causes the trees, during its blossoming time, to look as if 
snowed upon. like onr Ihwthorn, &c., it does not bloom with equal profluion every year. 

The Rhododendron argmtenm abounds on this ridge. It is inferior in sizo to the Oaks, Magnolias, 
Qext Pruni, and Pyri of the region, but individually it is flir more abundant. As is the case with 
moat of the genus, it branches from the root: in this species the branches are as thick os the human 
body, or nearly so, covered with a pale pinkish papery bark, twenty to forty feet high, inclined, 
compressed, sparingly divided towards the apex: tte ramuli, also, are few, and Wy only at the apices. 

Fnngi ore immensely numerous in .the moist woods, especially the Hymenomyoetes. Three or four 
smaller spedeoof Lyeoperdon are common; but the Bovistinsa, as a tribe, want more sunny pastures. 
AgaiicDS campestris rarely appears, and only in the artificially grassed paddocks nea^ the residents’ 
dwellings is it abundant. Muoedineffl are amazingly intrnmve in the valley of Nep^ and the 
^liiibs. Hitherto Hr. Hooker had met mth only a single underground Fungus, tjtis tribe ptqjNtbfy- 
prefortug the drier and the wanner woods to tiiese excessively humid dhes. Some of, the Agarics 
r here assume anomalous, very beantifril, and apparently normal forms. 

As‘^ most tropical end sab-fropical countries, the Hyn\pnomyoetes here are for the richest tribe , 
in speoes apd in^vidnals, excepting possibly the Oomomyoeftes and Hyphomyoetes, which seem to be 


^oegleotad, of necessity, I 7 even those travdling rmturalists who can de:^ any time to the observation 
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of FongL Besidin Agorious, indnding many of its Bub-genera, there are Lentinae, a few Boloti and 
Polypoii, Hexagonium, and Moruliaa, Hydnam, Thelephora, and Aniionlariat davaria, Tremella, and 
Bzilia) Oaatoromycetes are much rarer j Dr. Hooker did not meet with the uinqnitona genua Nidulariai 
Aaoomycetea were far £rom ahundknt, as also Fcausm, HelroUie, and Sphoerue. Dr. H. found no 
necroihyteB, as Caterpillar Fungi, &c. 

Billets of decayed wood were noticed beantifiilly phosphorescent, from the presence of a Mycelium. 
The Agarid were considerably larger than those seen elsewhere—the pileus of one was observed 
fourteen inches in diameter.—J. S. B. 


I 


Dr. Hooker has contributed some valuable &ota to Phydoal Geography, and a map and plan of the 
> Himalayas in his letter to the Baron von Humboldt, a translation of which we think will be 
occoptnUe to onr renders. Writing from Daijoeling, ho says :— 

“ Between 8U and 90 degrees east longitude (ftom Onienwieh), lie the following masses in this 
order*:—1. lljawahir; 2.Dhawalgiri; 3.Gossunthon) 4. Deoghangha; 0. Kanchdnt 6.Chumaiori; 
and 7. two unnamed, not accurately measured (leuks in Bbotan. Hodgson x>ointed out that the great 
rivers of the sub-Himalaya have their sources in tjuifio mosses; that the water descends from the opposite 
; declivities of each of two ndglibouring peaks, and converging, as they pass thA>ugh into Sub-Hima¬ 
laya, form delta-like basins. We propose to divide the whole Himalaya, by means of these basins, 
^ I not merely geographically and ethnograiihically, but also in rafctencc to zoology and botany, 
j For example, Sikkim is the basin of the Teester, the tributaries of which all arise from Kanchain 
' and run towi^s the cost, to meet the waters of the Chumalari, which ore thrown toward the west, 
j Further west, wo observe that the waters from the frunng dociivitios of contiguous peaks meet within 
! the sub-Himalaya. Here this is not the case; but between the great Southern spire of tho Kanchain 
I (Siiigttlclah), stretching frxim its summit to tho plains, and the great southern branch of the Chuma- 
I lari, which also reaches to the plains, it is one water basin. To make this more clear, I send a litUo 
i sketch of a map, which may also serve to explain my most recent raenrsions. (See page 12.) 

I Unfortunately, the season of 184H was so bad, and the Itejah of Sikkim so obstinately opposed my 
, intention of visiting tlie Kanchain in Sikkim, that I was compelled to put off my undertaking till the 
! end of lltc montli of Uctoher, and to make a detour through Nepal. In this way I became acquainted 
; wiUi two Thibet passes,—the easternmost in Nopal,—and was led to an investigation of tlie north- 
\ western, western, sonth-westem, and tinally tho southern limits of the eternal snow resting upon tho 
i groal: mountains. My map is scarcely iinished; tho toil of such a task within mouutiun-ohains 
I where no known point is ever visible, is, os you may imagine, very great. 

i Going from Darjeeling to tho west, I climbed the Singaleloli chain of the Kanchain to a height of 
7000 feet, and descended to the tributaries of tho Mai and Myong. Then 1 turned northward, with 
the inten^on of going along tho cliain to Kanchain, before 1 turned westward to the passes. My 
foolish beaters ran away fi'om me here •, they were people from Bhoton, and, I believe, are the only 
race that con be mado use of both in tho hot valleys and the mountains. I was therefore obliged to 
be patient, and wait till the middle of November, on a mountain 11,000 feet high, where I employed 
myself in meteorological observations and botanical rambles, while tho remainder of my people had 
gone to distant villages to find other bearers. • 

When 1 had enough of that, 1 packed up my things and set out on my road again, which ran west¬ 
ward, through deep defiles, (3000 feet above the sea), and leading up a very high cross chain running out 
from Singalclah, ascends to a height of 11,000 feet. Tims I mado my way to the Tambnr river, inatho 
valley of which runs the eastern highway leading from Horn (or Ilam ?) to Walloong, on the Tltihotian 


I * I. AancAais- (Konohia. or Kinchin-) Junffa is by for tho 
I hlgheRtof the pmkH that hare as yet bofjn&oourotclymotuiured; 

1. Aooordln; to the mcoinirements trtm three stations. 

38,135 ), 38,183-6, end 88,183-5 feet; 

2. Aocordiw to the measurements from four stations in 
« Bub-mmalaya, 38,177*1, S8,18S’0| 28,163-5, and 

88,212-8feet; meuresult 28,176-B foot. 

Thoirroof obtained ^|ros the fcdlowln; result 

Lengt)i of^be base line, by Aeasuteniont . 86,685-77 

The Bsmo acomdlng to n triangular measure- 
f ment, extending orer mwe *h*n 850 

7 ' miles (resting on another baae), • « 86,685*^ 

I IMibrenoe In English feet, . * . . . 0-17 


2. DhayMla^tri was measured anew, not l<mg since, 1^ Ckdo- 
nel Waugh. IXe bdieres that the bdght has been estimated 
considerably too low, and that it will te found aa high as the 
Kanchain, DAaiMi/ai7tri,2)sod(mgAa,andKagehainarenearlyof 
aheight, being about 88,000 English feet. None at tho other 
poska approach these. 

8. There to a peak between Gossalntban and 
risible both from the Nepal vAqr, where it to ealled ZtoodM^Ao, 
and frbm Sikkim. Thlahas not been measured, adthaa not 

been shown in any map. Bui Cnlonol Waugh oonjeetorally re* 
gords it as a little higher titan and BhawalgirU 

, 4. Of.Q;NiMiMr, or NandaJ)ear, I cannot toll any thing new; 
bowevor, in any ease, it must be inoluded in the eeeeo^ohua ctf 
the nimalaya peaks, in regard to height, tftlng 2i|l62 Paris feet 
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border. Ibaickmg thia river, at on elevation of only 2,fi00 &et above tbe oca, I oeccndcd it, malting my 
way OR well or I conld, throngh a tropical vegetation, which roachea to conatontly anow-covered apnrs 
of the Eanchain. On the 2Sth of November I arrived at the honndary of Bioe-cidtivation and Hindoo- 



a. DaryWnff, f. IFatfoong^ 1. Jjirhm poM. q, Maehoo. 

b. Siitgalelah Ainge. g. Wallnnchooa Paaa. m. Lnebaom pMi, r. TrettOf 

e. Nepal* h. Yaagma. n Vh-anuUari*^ 8. 

d. PhUvU. i. Kanglachem. o. Tamer. t. Phiae of JndUi. 

c. Tiunbur. k. Knitehaiaf Kinohin. p. Thibet. u. PerptUtal ttum. 

The broad black fine indiattec perpelval mow* 

% 

iem, and the commencement of a tcm})cratc stone, and of the Bhothia people. Tlie change fi-om fanfiiilo 
and rice, to beef and wheat was anddon. Aacending atill higher, through atupondoua mountain dctilca, 
toward Wolloong, the accond tranaition irom beef to biaon, (the Yob, the progenitor of which, ia the 
undeacribed wild biaon of the Thibetion ploina), wna moi-e gt^nal. 

Vralloong ia the Cia-Himalayan commercial depot of the Bhetbias. Here I woe received with 
miatruat, and obatoclca of all k^da were oppoacd to my design of going toward tho poaaea, which 
wore the mo» effective that the acaaon was far advanced, and they withhold proviaiona 'from me. 
Lnoltily 1 hod still a dozen Bhoton men with mo, a parcel of scamps who would frighten any one, 
and who, by insulting, abusing the authorities, and tiu-eutening to break open tho warehouses, placed 
me in a condition to start for the isaases after a halt of two days. 

The village of Wolloong lies about 1.^ ,000 feet above the sea. Tho pass, rituated a day and a-half’s 
march on tho farther aide, is about twelve miles W. N. W. &om tho Kanchain peaks, and twenty- 
five from the latter. We reached tbe summit in two days, vrith much toil, for the groimd at 12,000 fiiot 
was deeply covered with October snow, which at 13,000 foot docs not molt until &e following March. 
Ihe summit of tho pass is 16,700 feet high, bnt still three day's march distant from the plain of Thibet, 
wbiidi ia here cut off by two mighty chains, bronchos of the Kanchain, which, of less elevation than 
my pointof view, stretch in a northward direction toward the plain. Mountains and valleys were now 
ooveted deeply with snow. 

Tho limit of the eternal snow, at this point, is, as nearly as I could determine, 14,600 feet above the 
sea; and, judging from what I saw afterwards, I believe this is near the truth, although it is impos¬ 
sible to speak with ezoctness—by tbe bounding of the snow whidi had fallen in October. 

ntis is not tbe most edbtcmof the passes leading to Thibet, and therofiire not ^ nearest point to 
Kanchain attainable in eastern Nepal. 1 resolved to visit, <m my return to Wolloong, the vpUoy lying 
eastward of this, where a higher—but seldomer used pass led to Thibet. Descending the Tambur, I 
penetfated, in a north-oast direction, into the Yangma valley, which expands into a broad, treeless 
Msind^ wholly filjed upwithlake bodsi These b^ are bounded t^pnormons rooky dams, which have 
across the valley whenitwasall underwater. To exproasit briefiy, while the Thibet Flain 
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has accumulated ite drift-dopoeite, (1000 feet thick, by antual measurement, in weatem Thibet), the 
watem, which stood at a height of 16,000 feet in the Yongma valley, have left parallel roads or banks, on 
tile flanks of this valley, which are os flne as those of Glen Hoy, in Scotland. Lateral ravines have washed 
out mosses of rock into the valleyf which hove been piled up into mountains, and perfectly bridged it 
over, so that, on the subsidence of the waters, they formed dams. 

The terraces ore perfectly parallel on the two sides of tlio valley, Tsmiu tallr. 

above the lake beds; they ascend like steps, along the steep declivities, 

and ore everywhere strewed with vost' blocks of rock. In the side 2 i 

valleys, one sees npw only small patches of glacier ice, whidi have . a ^ jiiy v(jr _| _ 

deposited drift and debris, just in tiie same manner os the vast beds \ ^ | 

twenty yards long, have been deposited by the greater ice. v 

• I have here sketched a plan of tho valley, and shown, that 

theso bridges across tho volley, a mile long, one 800 feet high, and 'ffl f 1* 

all composed of masses of rock, heaped up too irregularly to allow ^ \ 1 (V ) / / ’ f 
of a vegetation extending to them, are a real efibet of mountain ico> I 

which has been flooded out from tho side volleys. . i 

These astonishing records of tho power of glacier ice, admit of no vV • K\/''r 
other explanation; and many particulars so vm3ly remind mo of | 
the sliores of tho Antarctic Ocean, that I cannot have any doubt of NL / 
the correctness of my conclusions. 'w / 

The village of Yongma, at tho fork of tlio terraced valley, lies above 
the limit of dirubby plants, and stands on tho flanks of a level terrace ® 
of drift and rocks, rising 800 feet above the bottom of the valley, and 

two miles long. The village is 13,700 feet above tho sea, (oeomding ' 

to the reading of two barometers, and tho detormiiuition of the boiling / . 

jioint), at which height. Wheat, Peas, and liodishes were cultivated, ? S ^ 

the harvest falling in tlie month of September. ) <§ 1 ^ 

From hence I turned in the north-western direction, toward tho ( § ' 

Konglueb Pass, which leads to Thibet; but, on account of the deep 

snow, had great difficulty to attain the height of 16,000 feet. Three a. 

dry lake-beds in this valley, (eight in ^,) wore of exactly the 

same origin os those below tho village. Tho uiipormost, at 1G,UU0 a. rmfum Sicer. 

feet was quite filled with snow, and surrounded by glacier moun- BouUfr Deporiu. 

tains 

a. J/osfi/aiiu. 

1 examined the phenomena as well as I could in deep Winter, e. miasc and Urmer. 
and as was allowed by our scanty store of provisions, and then tamed A 

back down the valiy; not, however, to the Tambur river—^for £ iafatai. 

opposition still prevailed—^but I resolved to return to Sikkim over 

three intermediate shoulders of tho Kanchain; 1 was only able to obtain seven days' provision for my 
fifteen people, and this we carried on our backs. 

From Yangma volley wo set out S. W. over the Kongo shoulder of Kanchain, at a height of 15,700 
feet, but again had great difficulty on account of tho snow, s My coolies trembled at the frost. Wo 
were overtaken by night, and thus compelled to pitdi our camp under the opposite peaks. This 
branch chain runs in tho Nango mountains, to a height of about 21,000 foot. Wc crossed it quite 
close to this mountain, and descended to the Kambaeh valley, a terrible ravine, and to a little village, 
by the Bhothia inhabitants of which wc were received kindly, although they were nnahlo to spate us 
food, since they expected daily to be snowed up (height about 12,600 feet). The winter flill often 
amounts to 16 feet here, and yet Wheat, Peas, and Hadishes ore cultivated. 1 found a Zarix and ten 
species of Rlmdodendron in t^ valley. I have now twenty Sikkim species of the latter genus. Tho 
glador chains were here as splendid os in the Yangma valley. • 

Hero we ^pmed off to cross another shoulder of the Kandiain, named Chooiycrma, which cost ns 
three days. Jummo, the highest peak of this chain, is 25,311 feet above the sea. We passed over its 
shoi^dcr at 16,3()p feet, and 8 miles from its summit. Tho jhiss was donl^ly heavy with snowT and 
very bad; vpi wore again twnighted on the crest, but by tlic light of tho moon’s first quarter we ^t 
out of tho snow, and camped below it , 

Wo now descended to the WoUoong valley, ^with the intention of proceeding down it to the'villago 
of the some name, and from thence to cross over tho great south-east of the^Btan(jiain*((nlled 
Singsloloh) to Sikkim. As bad luck would have it, we h^ but one day’s pnmmon loft; wo found. 


a. Ttmgma Sicer. 

b. B&alder DepotiU. 

0 . L(^fly Tervuctm. 

d. iftnmiaiHM. 

e. TiUnge and Jirraee, 

/. TWtcmmui oh FkmkM qf VtMeg. 
K. OlaeitT Tdiiey, 
h. Lake bed. 
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tbe village buried in tnow, and itainhiLlntaiiti fled to tl>e nearest Tillagei in Nepal It vraa impoadble | 
to oroH Singalelah from here, as this could only he done at a hmght of 18,000 fret, so that no choico 
remained but to go down the valley B. W., to sedc the first village, which we reached on the 
third day in groat need. ° 

My olgcct was now to find the way back to Sikkim. We went on southward, cros&ng every 
lateral branch of the Singalelah, at last to Derr (P), where we found a long deserted road by which 
the Qhoorkhas had penetrated many years befine in their devwrtating inroad into Sikkim. PwvisiDns 
were very scanty, but we nuuu^;ed to obtain Nice for five days. A road (gening tfarongh too jungle, 
we reaohj^ with great difficulty on the third day the summit of toe chain, at a height of 11,000 fret, 
and descended in ^ mighfy snow-storm to toe western tributaries of the Teesta, or Great Bunjeet 
river. Prom here I went over toe Great Bunjeet, (3,000 feet,) and the south eastern spur of too 
Kannliam to tho Teesto, where toe bod of this river is about 2,000 feet high, and where I met tod 
B4qah and my good friend Dr. Gampbell, the political resident in DageeUng. It was a reol pleasure 
to chat with him after sp long an absence. He had come here by a way never before traversed. 

The Bigah did not receive ns very civilly; and he had thrown every possible obstacle in too way 
of Dr. Campbell’s afikirs. His poor court «was altogether Lhassaic, and aped the Chinese dignity; 
though in a very contemptible manner. 

I heard much thaf was new about the plains o^ Thibet from his followers. Bootes toward Lhassa, 
and from there to thivnorth, norto-west, and west, all agree to show that toe Yorou (Dsaingbo) is too 
Brahmaputra. The Vine actually grows at Lhassa, and that is warm for a Thibet climate. Itice is cul¬ 
tivated in toe eastern provinces of Thibet; the Mulberry, with toe silkworm, and a siiecics of Tea 
plant, is ceijtainly found on this side of toe Peling chain. 

Dr. Campbell returned with me to too Great Bunjeet Biver; wo wore two days on mountains of 
12,000 feet, daring too journey. On toe Great Bunjeet we visited the Lama monastery, drew, and des¬ 
cribed all that was remarkable about it, and obtained much interesting information from tho liomas, 
who were hospitable and polite, and much venerated by all people, they possess large property in land.* 

Dr. Campbell was obliged to return from here, southward to Darjeeling, while 1, full of the desire to 
visit toe south side of Kunchoin, turned toward toe north. 

After many days difficult travelling, through an almost impassable country, I pitched my tent at an 
elevation of 14,000 feet, on a steep and naked ridge, on tho slopes of the great mountun ciivorcd with 
snow, iu)d everywhere exhibiting abundant evidences of great glacial floods, which Imd once washed 
all before them. The earth was fiosen to a depth of sixteen inches; but a thermometer which was 
sunk to a depth of two feet six inches, stood considerably higher (than the freesing point.) I hoped to 
be able to stay here a week; but, after three days’ obsorvations, the snow fell so poweriiiUy that wo 
wore obliged to prepare hastily for a return; this was in the middle of January; it required two days 
of great effort to descend into the valley at toe foot of tho mountain. 

Then, returning 1y a different route, 1 visited the sacred Lake of Sikkim, and had the testimony of 
my own eyes, of the simple worship of the Buddhists. From there I proceeded to tho oldest monastery 
in Sikkim, where I passed some days in the society of the monks, and Anally returned to Daijeeling. 

This entire journey was through a land which has never been explored before; and, though 1 am a 
capital walker, I did not advance daily, on an average, more than five miles in a straight line, t. e., not 
much mote than an hour’s journey, though three miles wore passed over ovciy hour, and I was five 
or six hours on the rood every day. 

I made meteorological observations hourly from sun-rise to 9 or 10 A.11., and from sun-set to 10 
F.M." During my days of rest they correspond, with the exception of a few interpolations, with simul- 
taneouB obsOTvations in Calcutta and Daijeeling. Two barometers that I had with me proved excellent, 
and some of the results of the warmth of the air and the temperature of the monntain streams, as well 
as of a thermometer, which was sunk two fret six inches into toe soil at many stations, at tho level of 


* TheenUn potudation oonilsti of Bhofhlas; bat vraSnda 
gnstdlitiiuitioa between raws of BM; fbrtherere, 1. Proper 
ThlbeUene—Trens-Hlimlgyen—bi nmneieiis wees; tuiU. Cle- 
Htanelsreiis—Bhothiee, wbo neognlae their tnuu-HimslsTiii 
origin,; sod there ere 1. Silt mereuenta of Mepei, liring et ele- 
Tidfnu oOiroin 7 to ISfOOeieet; 2. Sikkim Btaothiei, who ere 
egrteeltariite, end never reside there 6,000 feet; end 6. Ltmie, 
L who immigrtie from Thibet, end fumleh the eawrdotid order of 
Sikkim. ^Beyond thete, the Bhetes ntUou towirda theweet 
' [BhoCtn b ^rLbe** or ''Lhop**), ere ignorant of the name Bho- 
tan, (end of Bhrrte.) 0 Dunne people** fa the nentl donomina- 
^Mion. Thaaa ate totally diShnnt in eheraeter tnm aU flu 


others; and, bad as my OeoUet [beaien) were, many of tho 
former were the moat immenageaUe, haao, and aelflsh oowarda 


I have ever met with. v 

We have also in Sikkim apopnlatienof MongoUandetlvaticin: 
In the drat pltw 1. Lepehaa, a ebarming, simple, and attraetive 
people, who dwell at dlevatitpu of frtna*l,000 to 6,000 fhtt, but 
neverremain long in oneplaoe; tad,who,worwthentbaBho. 
tiana, are devoted to demon-wordiip, ^ apmdc a wholly peculiar 
dioleet; thenS. Ooveha, tad S. Meehi, both inTerai, who bid 
deaanwtothefhverof this dlatrlet; further, 4, Buiow, 6. Oe- 
rolngs, 6. Murmls, aod 7. Umbo^ who properly belong to 
Mepal. 
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14,000 feet, will, os I lu^, tonish important data. I alfo made other physical obeervatione, each u, 
on the dew, the radiation, and with the photometer, and I kept a complete register of the wind. 

Botany was always my first care, for I collected, noted the nsea, and the local names in the 
Bhotbio, Qhorka, and Lepidia languages; and, above all, measnremonts of altitude, for which the 
barometer or the sextant were constantly in use. 

My collcdionB are vciy rich firom the temperate and sub-arctic aones, where the Bhododendrons form 
woods (!) at 10—12,000 feet, with, and even above some species of Finns. The Fig asoends to 0000 feet, 
parasitical OtchidcDD up to 10,000 feet, with Asclepiadeec, Cucorbitaoess, and many others, proving tiut 
the tropical genera ascend to a greater heightin Sikkim than in any other region of the earth, which, in 
my opinion, is greatly owing to the uniformly great elevation of the sub-IBrnolaya, and, still more, to 
the viciaity of the ocean, end the prevalence of the south-east wind, which passes over the unbroken 
plains of Bengal. Species of Finns arc very rare. Bolanophorcm rise to 9000 feet) Falnu to nearly 
7000; wild Musa, and Trec-foms to the some height * 

1 think I was toleralily industrious in geological matters. The appearance of the granite, which forms 
the peaks of all the mountains above 20,000 feet and the astonishing contours of its projections along 
the main chain, aifil of the slope of every branch of the Xaflehain, arc wonderfully fine. Perpendicular 
clitfs of stratified rock, 4000 feet thick, of a brilliant red, and contorted in a majmer unequalled else¬ 
where, ore intersected by gigantic veins of quarts, porphyry, curitc, &c. Isolatcrl mountain masses of mi¬ 
caceous slate and gneiss are piled to a height of 20,000 foot, and all is on a scale of «amplication and vast¬ 
ness that bids defiance even to recollection. I saw no limestone, ne fossils. ThowholoUimalayahereis 
fonned of niicorteous and aluminous slate, gneiss, and granite, which, I believe, contains botli soda and 
potash. Oivs arc rare; some tin, iron, chrome, and much manganese ore. I found no fine minerals, 
no volcanic matters, but one warm spring of pure water. 

1 have prepared three sections of the Himalayas, from the crest of the mountain chain to the border 
of the plains, containing physical, geological, meteorological, botanical, and soologiral explanations. I 
did uotliing in magnetism and electricity. My map is fonnded on accurate detenninatioDS of the la¬ 
titude, with which numernus measurements of the angles of direction have been connected. Watches 
con hardly preserve their regularity in such a country. 

On my return, ond oftcr 1 hod arranged my coUectiotts, I set out, with my good foiend Hodgson, to the 
foot of the mountain chain, where we investigated together the botany and geology of the hot valleys of 
Tcrai, kept a meteorogical journal,*and sought out evidences of the water terraces and ledges, which 1 
liave now traced from the border of the plains up to a height of 16,000 feet. There 1 found cool, (not 
workable), and weak traces of the tertiary deposits of the north-west; graphite, iron, and lime, deposited 
from springs. The characters of the gi^u^ retractimi of the waters the foot of the chain, arc 
iH-autifolly spread out there to a distance of thirty miles from the mountains. 

At present, I am preparing for itnothcr trip to the snow region.* The Uriah’s opposition, and the 
rainy scaaen will, ind(>cd, oppose obstacles in the way of this new undertaking: but 1 know the people, 
and like them; and, if I could find CooUcs who would venture to cross the passes, though it were r^y 
four of them, I would certainly measure the Thibet Flain, at the foot of the Kanchain; but Chinese vi¬ 
gilance is unconquerable; the jieople, though good and iriendly in oil other rcspccte, fear their Bigah 
and the Chinese; the former sells families as slaves into Bhoton, on the slightest provocation ; and I can 
only obtain independent people from Bhoton, where they frfir neither God nor man, nor—Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, who, nevertheless, would have to share the adventure! I, therefore, cannot undertake any¬ 
thing with such persons. I expect to be absent some months, and hope to carry on a series of me¬ 
teorological observations high up in the passes, simultaneously with tliosc in Darjeeling and Calcutta. 

In the accompanying map I have given the pesition of the posses appraximatoly; 1 have sought 
Lachen and Tsichoom, the former of which should run out into the plains of Thibet wifoont descent. 
VexatiouB as it is, I cannot vifdt it 1 have given up all thoughts of Upper Assam. 

Thomson has been at the Kurakorum Fass, (pieced somewhat too for north in your map), the height 
of which amounts to about 18,000 feet He travelled for three days through a plain, ^hi^ is 17,S00 
feet high, (thwsamo height os that of Fomir), and, probably, forms a prolongation of the great node of 
Knenlin and Bolor. I^lmt a glorious approximation your guess at the^ height of Chumolari is to 
Waugh’s mcasurementt ^ ^ ^ 

* la this trip ^bo Doctor sod his Mend, Dr. OeinpheU, vorohoth made prieononi; sflutvitHwhichonr reodere are already 
acquainted, ns mdl as with their releaae. * 

t Alluding to Hnmholdt'B assertion that the Chnmalari could not he 36,0000 Engllahlhet; It la now found to he ontr 33,030 \ 

feetUgh. , . * ' 









ON CLIMATE. 

By B. J. LOWE, Bso., F.B.A.B. 

H ATUBE has BO ^vidcd for the welfare of the vcgetablo kingdom, that plants are differently con- 
stitated &r different climates. As an instance, let ns only take the common Wheat of our own coun¬ 
try, and compare it with the Indian Com of tropical climates; the former growing in a temperate region 
has the ear com so constructed that the seed-vessels are placed in rows at a given angle to each 
other, so as to reflect the heat rays in a manner that nothing is lost, and, besides which, are placed on a 
slender stem which can bo bent in the direction of the source of heat j on the contrary, to the Indian 
Com nature has given an innumerable qoantiiy of fibrous threads, to protect the seeds fiem being 
burned by the heat rays of a vertical sun, and this not being deemed sufficient, wide blades of gross 
surround the whole, and so completely are they shielded from the eficots of a seoroliing sun, that the 
plant may be compared to an unibtella. From this we see the cflbct of temperature on plants, for if ! 
wo remove the Wheat of England to where the Indian Com grows, wo receive no produce; on the | * 

other hand, when wo plant Indian Com here, how seldom are we enabled to ripen the seed. Plants 
are also oonstmeted in a peculiar manner with respect to the amount of moisture wHch they ore likely I 

to receive t the acptatic plants, always having a sufficient supply of water, arc fhmislied with leaves I 

more or less convex, which speedily shoot oft' the &llingrain, whilst those growing in rocky places and | 

on mountain-ridges, Where but little moisture comes, have them concave, so that the few drops gathered : 

by the passing ^ower, or from the dews of heaven, may all be etonveyed to their roots. In such pro- ' i 

visions of Nature we see the wisdom of the- Creator on a grand scale. | 

On nearing the equator we find plants, which in a higher latitude grew on plains or in valleys, now | 
only flourish on mountains; and the nearer we approach the hot countries the higher must the monn- 
tains bo, if we are to have the some plants growing there. To find a gimt diversity of plants, wo must 
ascend a mountun, for after having arrived at such an elevation os to have ovensime tltc meteorology ' 
of the locality in the immediate neighbourhood, in every yard that we ascend beyond this we find ns j! 

many fresh species as if wo had pursued our search tho same number of miles in tlic direetion of the I 

pole; so that were there a mountain situated on tho equator, of sufficient olcvatioa and of peculiar con- 
straction, around and npon it would grow all the plants contained in tho world. : I 

The temperature of a locality is affected by numerous causes, amongst which are the following 
1 st, 1y the nature of its surface, t. c. whether land or water; 2nd, <>y its elevation obovc Uic level of ; 

the sea; 3rd, by its aspect; 4th, whetlior sheltered or exposed; 5th, by its soil, the nature and com- | 

position of whi^, ospocially its colour, and its state of aggregation, have much influence—fur on this I 

depends its power of absorbing and riffiecting heat and light, and of retaining or {larting wiUi humi- I 

dity; 6th,by its nearness to seas, or by its distance from them; 7th, by the predominance of certain I 


winds; and 6th, by the frequency of clouds, fog, &c. ' 

In ascertaining tho temperature of a locality, we must not bo content when we have learned the mean 
yearly heat, this will benefit us but little, for Stockholm and Quebec have a nearly similar mean tem- 
peratoro, yet tho winter in Quebec is 11{ degrees colder, and tho summer 6 degrees warmer than that 
of Stockholm. Again, the moan yearly temx)eraturo of Philadelphia and St. Malo arc the same, yet tlio 
coldest month of the former is 7 degrees below the freezing jmint, whilst that of the latter is 10 degrees 
above iL To succeed in tho most perfect manner in tho cultivaiion of foreign plants. Nature must be 
copied os dosely os possible; if we find the plants to be treated with have come from a locality whose 
summer heat is 80 degrees and winter heat 40 degrees, wo must treat them in the same manner; and i 
if We find the temperature, on the average, in the day time rises to 70 degrees, and at night foils to 
30 degrees, why ought not wo to imitate this also, instead of piling on the embers in the evening as if 
we thought, for instance, our plant from Pekin (whose hottest month is 84^) could not survive a tem¬ 
perature at a firoezing point, whilst, had wo suffered it to remain in its own country, it would have 
braved a month's cold 7| degrees below the freezing point P 

It would bd' a difficult matter to make any alterations in the pressure of the atmosphere; luckily the 
same mean pressure at tho level of the sea is maintained bU over the earth, and the only difference be¬ 
tween the fropical pressure and that of our own country is, that in the former we have only a range 
of dtljrd of an ii^ in the barometer, whilst in tho latter we have three inches, AccoriUng^toDr. 
^frout, in SO inches of pressure (which is sightly above the moan), 23'36 inches is azotic gas, 6*18 
inches oxygen gas, 0-44 inch aqncouB vapour, mid 0-2 inch carbonic acid gas; therefore, the three-inch 
rang^ in the barometer is not due to- the rain in ,tba atmosphere; for were we to have the whole U 

amount of, moisture annihilated, it Would not msl™ a difference nf more than half an inrii in tho ^ 

.pieasnce of ffie atmosphere. m 














































IXORA ORTFFITHII. 


IXOllA GIUPFITHII. 

JVa/. Ortl,t Rvuju.'K.f3. 


OitKsiHC CuAttACTKii—Ixora, D. C.—Cb/jifar with an ox'ate Ixora Outf*rtTiui,—/TooArA Grifttth*R lxont*~UUbi‘aua; 
tube; limb Bmall, fuur<toothed. Corolla aalvcronliaiiecl; tube leai^ lur^, obJonK^tnite, acuniliutto, unite ut tho buKe, 

Rlcnder, toreto, lonirer than the lubei; limb fbur-parted, patent. abortlj* pctlolale, retteularljr veined; utiputea abort, broad, uni* 

Attlhero four, semile in the tliroat of tho ooroUa. equal minato; cyme foil, deniic, and compound; calyx ainult, abort 

to the tube of the eorcdla, or a Itttlo kmffer (yet ahorter tlian the obtaooly four-toothed; tube of tlie corolla elouimted uiul olonder; 

eurolUnc lohea), bifid at the apex; lobeaof the aUitma dlvei'iceiit, UiIkm cd tho limb nnind, very obtuae, luitent ; authem llnmr- 

or revolute. Borry dnipaoconii, crowned by the pendstent calyx, aubulate, iinrrHdlng horioontally { Htyle a little exaerted, atlir* 

milHrluboee, two^ieiled. Of/a of the fruit paiiery, fiat nr con- niatle bmnehea ver)- ohort. 

rave within, gibboua on the iMick, one-oeoded. Mbomfn eitrtUu- Htnoxvmy —Ixora QiifHthil, ffobker in Bt*t. ATay, >132 >. 
frinouR. duraal, erect, incurred; cntyledona foUuceuua; 1. h^drangetcfunula 

rad^glo long. , 

B INSCRIPTION.—A Ittigu braoching ahrub, the branclius b'rcta, rich brown. Leaves bu^, 
oblong, ovate, acuminate, somewhat cuncateat the base, tapering into a short stout petiole, 
peniiincrved, with numerous transverse voinlets, glabrous, as is every part of the plant. 
Stipules brood, short, acute. Cyme large, broad, nearly fiat at the top, compouud with a 
great number of salmnn coloured (or sometimeft yellow and scarlet) flowcp,»with a jmir of 
leafy bracts at its base. Calyx very small, with four short blunt teeth. Corolla solver-shaped, 

salmon colour (or at first omnge-ycl- 
low, then red-orange); tho tube long, 
slender; the limb of four rotundiitc, very 
obtuse, sprcaiUng lobes. Anfiicrs scs- 
silo, inserted at the mouth of tlio tube, 
and lying horizontally between the lobes. 
Style a little longer than the tube; 
stigma bifid. 

lIisTUKT, &c.—^Discovered by Mr. 
Griffith at Mergui, and ffist introduced 
by Mr. Low from Sidgaporc. It was 
dis]>osrd of at first under the unpublished 
niunc of I. hydrangeaDformis, by which 
it is in jKtrt known in gardens; but the 
dcscriptioa given by Sir W. J. Ilookcr 
is under the name here adopted.— H. 

For an opportunity of figuring this 
beautiful plant, we are indebted to 
Messrs, Lucombe, Pinoe, and Co., of 
Exeter, who kindly sent us a very fine 
specimen in April last, and from which 
the annexed vignette was token. 

CuLTOBE.—This splendid species, like all the rest of the family, delights in an atmosphere 
produced by fermenting maters, such os a dung frame, or pit. When procurable, thqpe 
short stttbly pieces, generally found upon large plants when they have done blooming, are the 
best to propagate from, as they root freely, and also produce abundance of branches. Take the 
cuttings when the wood is tolerably rijMj, and having out thenrinto slips of about three inches 
long, place them immediately in bidbU pots, in sandy turfy soil, and plunge the pots in a brisk 
bottom beat. If tiie atmosphere is not very moist it will be necessary to coyer the cuttings fiir 
a time with a bell glass, but if the atmosphere is close no such protection will be necessary. 
When the cuttings ore rooted pot them off separately, using ri^ tnify peat and sand, lyid 
plungcTthem again in a brieh bottom heat. If sufihiient heat can be commanded, it is a nmtter • 
of little importance at what time the cuttings are put in; but, when a preferenoe can be had, of 
course spring is the best time. If your object is to grow largo speoimens, select the best plants 
m February, and having stopped the shoots, to make the jAants bushy, pot ihei|^ dirictly they 
have mode shoots on inch long, using ridi turfy peat and gritty sand, with some small pot^rrds , 
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and broken charcoal. Maintain a brisk bottom heat of not less than 80 degrees, and on atmo¬ 
spheric temperature of from 68 to 78, with abundance of moisture, and a free circulation of air. 
As the plants progress in growth peg the dtoots out horizontally, to form a good foundation, 
and water occasionally with weak manure water. When the plants require it give a second 
shift, and stop rude growth, so as to form compact specimens. If it is wished to bloom the 
plants the frrat season they must not be grown too late in the autumn, but air must be admitted 
fredy, so as to ripen the wood, and set the flower-buds before winter commences. Pursue the 
same treatment in the second year, but keep the plants in a comparatiTely dry atmosphere 
through the winter. Ghiard against insects, and success is eertain.—A. 



NOTES ON DECORATIVE GARDENING. 

Bt H. KOEL mmPHEETS, Esa. 

AETIWCIAI. WATER IN OABDENESatJE SCENEET, FOE OEOWINO AQUATIC PIANTS. 

'ATER, in a state of repose, produces tlie best efiect when it is introduced in the bwer portions of 
undulating grounds, such seeming the more natural position; and the best artificial effects, 
though they must be arbitrary to a certain extent, arc always most successful when based upon the 
laws of natural phenomena. Thus, a scries of flsh-ponds rendered dccoratirc by stone dressings, &c., 
or shallow canals for the oultiration of aquatic plants in the open air, wMch may bo mode very 
omamentu, as shown in our illustrations, are best suited to the lower levels of an ornamental garden, 
where also tho water plants, some of them of delicate constitution, arc more sheltered from the catting 
winds of our variable and sometimes bleak climate. In such a sitoation, for instance, the common 
Arum (Colla, or Richordia), a native of St. Helena and the Caxic, where it grows in tho rich soil at 
tho edges of rivers, may be oultivatod with success; the roots being secured in concavities formed of 
cement, of which the bed of the canal is formed, and which should be about a foot below the suifaeo 
of tho water. Managed in this manner, this plant, rearing its hood high above the water, might Iki 
made to form a very picturesque contrast to tho Water Lily, which rests its graceful head uxwn the 
surface, as Mrs. Homans has beautifully said:— • 

“A sculpturc-likc, and stately river queen." 

The supply for a canal of this description may bo derived from the water of foimtoins occupying 
the higher level of the gardens, whence, after having performed its tour deforce as a jet twenty feet 
high, or formed a temple of moving crystal, and many other devices, it may be made to descend in 
properly prepared channels to the lower levels of the garden, to feed canals of this dcsciiption, con¬ 
structed for the purpose of growing ornamental aquatic plants, particularly such as ];pquiro the 
stimalant of running water. 

The annexed engraving (No. 1) is a design for a shallow canal or tank of this description. At the upper 
end the vrater enters, as i^wn, from a conduit, falling in a very thin sheet over a lead form contrived 
expressly to spread it as much as possible, and tiins make an exceedingly small supply produce the effect 
of a continaal cascade. In a similar nlhnner it foils at the lower end into a basin, from which an in¬ 
visible outlet leads to a drain or conduit to carry the waste away, or to conduct it to some reserve 
tank for common gardening purposes. On each side of the canal is a shallower channel, contrived ex¬ 
pressly for the growth of plants requiring more careful treatment The receptacles for the soil, sufficiently 
massivo to remain A steadily at the bottom of tho g channel, might be very 
neatly contrived in ... 7 . the bllowing manner:—^Aisa hollow receptacle, and B 

is a lid pierced with “ ’holes os marked. The plant being placed with earth 

in the reeepfa^ A, the cement lid B, which fits pretty tightly, is fixed 

on, and the plant throws up its dmots through tho aperturespreporod for tiut purpose. By this means the 
soil is not washed away by the action of the water, nor is tho water rendered muddyon tho slightest 
distnrbanoe, as vrould be |he cose were not the soil about the roots of the plants secured in this or some 
,o thV j n a nn er. The WatOTin a canal, th^ sides and bed of which should be^mposed of I'ortland aoment, 
might by these precautions be kept continually limpid, which the gentle supply of freih water would 
tend ^ ensure. The addition of gold and silver fish, in water os dear as this would be, would form 
a gigat addition to the general effect, furnidung colour in rapid and fantastic motion, os a strong.' 

,contrast tothe tftZi colours of the pladb. ■ 

A^nal of gewetric figure of this description diould have stone or eement dressings of an orchitcc- 
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tural ehanu'tcr, aa aliown in the oo^ving, which ahould be anrronndcd by a broad gravel path of 
similar form, appi-oacbcd by a straight walk of some length, to prepait) the eye for the regular forms of 
tlie canal and its appendages j and tlio entrance to this oiiuatic purterro might, to aid its scmi-ai«hi- 
tccturol character, be marked by two large roacs on pcdeatala j a few flower-beds, and some masses 
of shrului, might bo tlic means of partially concealing these symmetrical fcntar<» from the rest of the 
pleasure-grounds, if rendered ncccasaiy, on account of their distinct character. 

The plopts 1 liavo shown in the ccntiul or deep port of the canal arc simply our native Water Crow¬ 
foot, the Marsh Marygold, and the white and yellow Water Lilies, &e., to which might bo added the 
Krog-bit, the floating Plantain, the Water Soldier, and many hardy exotics. In the sliallow channel 
at tlio sides, I have placed tlio common yolU)W Iris, and our handsome native plants, the flowering 
Kush, and the Arrow-head, with the greater and lessor Water Plantain; to tlicse 1 have added the 
elegant Capo plant already mentioned, and commonly known*among cultivators of window flowers 
as the “ Arumwhich, grown in wate in this manner, attaius to much greater sise and perfection 
thou by ordiuory pot culture. 

In order to form a canal or tank of this description for tlic purjwse of growing aquatic plants, tie 
first requisite is a supply of water. A small brook or spring, m any jmet of the grounds, will be suffi¬ 
cient, which may bo cheaply conducted beneath the surface, to any spot required, if not higher than 
the brook or spring itself, by means of a leaden pipe, or gutta pcrcha tube, which latter is now being 
used for such purposes. A tderably level spot in the lower portion of the grounds shoul4 be selected, 
as convertible at the least expense to the purpose required. ITie excavation must now bo dug, of tlie 
extent determined on—^the one shown in the design is supposed to bo about 24 fijet wide 1^ 48 feet 
long, but a canal of half these dimensions would form a very pleasing olgqpt in a place of suitaUe 
proportions. The excavation^should be about 2 feet 4 inches deep in the central compartmen^and , 
1 foot 4 inches hi the side comportments. When the bottom and sides have been made as smooth as 
can bo accomplished with the spade, the masonry may bo commonced, which is of so simple a^cho- 
rteter that any country bricklayer may execute it under the directions of an intelligent gardsper. 
First, let a layer of flat tiles be plhced against the sides, and liud in Portland cemenD) whiah should 
^ be done in dry weather, when the soil is not too moist, or the cement will not set weiy a seoon^laycr • 
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of tilc^ Trith cement between the layer., will make a more complete job, but one layer is auffieient; 
the bottom must then lie covered with tilea laid in cement in a aimilar manner, and the whole left till 
perfectly dry j the ornamental moulding may be formed, in bulk, by a single row of briekij, which, 
being covered with a suflicient coating of cement, may have moulding lines run along it with a mould¬ 
ing tool, in the usual manner known to any plasten'r. 'I1ic jiarts designed for the ent..in(e and exit 
of the water may be formed in the same manner as tlie ecment coping, and with but ,1c inont 
complication. The piiie conveying the water from the sjiring will be conduuted to a small ivservoir 
immediately behind the point at which it enters the tank, or to u leaden sluiiw .nude to spi-eiul it into 
a thin semicircular sheet, in whicli form it will fall into the tank, ns altovo desei-ilicd; the sar})lnH 
water at the other end n(>od only be conveyed away in a common bi drain; buc, if desirable not to 
waste any of it, the drain should be lined with cement. Ornamental balls, vases, or other decorations, 
nsinired, may be procured at little cost at any cement works, and can bo easily added in the way 
of emk'llishment. 

The tank being complete in all its ports, and the cement perfectly dry and hard, the aquatic iihuits 
may bo placed in tho vessels shown at A and B, which are intended to be rather more massive, and 
more broad in projwrtion to the height, than common flower pots, in order to keep tliem steady and 
secure at the bottom of the water. Tlieso |iots, with their plaute and soil secured by the perforated 
lids, may now he placed in the desired positions ohont the bottom of the tank j the Water Lilies, both 
white and yellow, and other plants, whidh grow commonly teom a considerable depth, in the central 
oomportment, and the Arums, and different species of Water Iris, &c., &c., in the shallower compart¬ 
ments at the fidcs. The best time for making a tank of this description is cither at the end of Marcli 
or late in September g in the first place, to secure the cement ftom the effects of frost, which, before it 
is thoroughly dry, would cause it to become rotten and crumble g and, in the second place, in order to 
pljice the plants in their iicw position after they have finished their summer growth, and are about to 
enteninto their natural jicriod of rojxMf, or just before tho spring growth commences. If it ii found 
inconvenient to get tho vessels for the plants made in the form suggested, ordinary flftwer-pots, with 
modarately-oizcd stones or pieces of tile placed on the surface of the soil to secure it, will answer the 
purpose nearly as well. ^ * • 

The n6zt illustration (2) shows tlio architectural treatment of a ^ pond or peschoiia in the gardens 
of an,Italian riya. It exists at tho Villa Strada, in the Strada Nuovo, near Borne. The architectural ^ 
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‘ I fcaturpH luv jK'i-hapK over done, but uro an excellent example of the higheat and moet laborioua it}rle 
I to witich ai-ehiti'vtural gardening has been carried in Italy. 

I The oiigraYiiigNo. :i cxliihiu a rmial8ui)x)Ued in a eimilar manner, and for a aimilor pnrpoac, oa in 
{ No. 1, hut tvliieli ix hvated in n manner preciaely the opinaito of theaymmetricalorarehitectaral. The 
{ piduvewiue, iw it is termed, Iiaa Itccu tlic ci&ct aimed at, in the form of a rocky valley, vrhioh it b 
I intended should Iw entirely screened from the rest of the grounds by means of well diqioaed shrub- 
I lieries, leavjng only an approach through a tunnel of rock. A CHimplctoly aequestored spot of such 
I totally distinct ehunu-ter vvonld form a very pleasing contrast to the moro rcgnlar portion of the 
i grounds, and tho aquatic plants, which may lx; the some os those in the engraving No. 1, would, in a 
sitoation so aheltered, thrive with great luxuriance. In the interstices of the. surrounding rocks, 
itrooin and double-flowering Furze should bt; planted, with hardy Ciatnsca, and a variety of Ferns) 
and so completed, the scone would be very original in its gcncrll eflbct. 

A tank of rocky character must bo pi’C]>ared exactly in the same way as tho one previously deacribed 
I ns far as its foundations, supxtly of water, &c., oro concerned. The form, however, must oourae he 
irregular, tho rocky effect of the sides being inodnccd by bricks irregulariy placed, and roughly 
I covered with cement, as also the opening for letting in the water. Iho detached pieces of rock shonl^ 
I if possible, bo rough pieces of real stone, collected in the neighbourhood; which in many places, snch 

I as tho red sandstone districts, is easily accomplished, such pieces, in pictorcsqne forms, being very 

I abundant But where real stone is not available, snch masses may be formed by roughly 

I covered with cement and will produce a very good effect if the eye of a tostefol Erector snpeiintends 
tlte foi-matinn of the outline and position. I recommend this latter mode of prodnoing nx^-wwk as 
very superior to a collection of heterogeneous materials, which always pro^ices a petty, broken, and 
patcbyscffect while the gene^ sunilaritjipof colour of the cemqnt-work gives continnity and graq^Air 
to tho design, and the forms may with these materials be made largo and nugestic in their character, 
to any extent that the nature of the design admits of. ^ 

j 4 In tho rocky tank, I have supposed tho wosteswater to escape in the form of a small open stgeam 
> among pmccs of rock, which, with«the addition of a few well-sdlected pebbles in its ahamael, would 
I produce a very pleasing feature in such a scene. ^ 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S JULY EXHIBITION. 

J F there is one thing more than another to which the late gmnmer metropolitan exhibitions bear 
evidence, it is that the process of retarding in Horticultural matters ia as important in its vay, and 
nearly as well understood, as that of accelerating the development of growth and bloom. To the 
greatw degree than formerly to which this process is now carried, ia partly attributable the freshness 
and vigour evident in the objects of a July exhibition, notwithstanding the battle that has to bo fought 
against the heat and glare of snmmer. A good example of tiiis occurred on the 13th of July in tho 
garden of the Horticultural Society, where was provided for the epjoyment of the visitors, a splendid 
assemblage of gay vegetable forms, added to the attractions of the Duke of Devonduro’s pleasure 
grounds and flower garden. We ^ve said that the freshness of the July exhibitions of the present 
day is partly attributable to the cultural process just referred to; it is only fair to add that it is Aso 
in part attributable to the greater variety of plants which aro grown to an “ exhibithm” state of per¬ 
fectness, and to tho especial selection of such kinds as best endure tlie heat of summer—in fact, exM- 
Intions like other matters, prove to have been benefited by experience. 

As a whole, the exhibition under notice was quite up to the mark, though certainly not beyond 
what we have lately seen elsewhere. The misccllmcouH collections were good—generally very good; 

'' the Orchids less fine and numerous 

than usual, but still abundant and 
beautiful; Heaths allowing stereo¬ 
typed perfection of growth; Roses 
gay ns summer sliould produce them; 
Pelargoniums less bulky Uian before, 
but in some instances equally well 
bloomed; Carnations and Ficoters 
attractive as tliey always arc; and 
Fruit—that great test of superior 
cultivation—abundant, and for the 
most part indicating good growtli, 
Md produced in a well-ripcncd con¬ 
dition. The Royal Water Lily, sent 
from Syon, again occupied the first 
position in point of interest, and 
probably few, if any, of the assembled 
visitors foiled to do homage to the 
Queen of Flowers. 

Three large coUectioiis of stove 
and greenhouse plants were staged, 
the exhibitors being Mr. Colo, gni^ 
dener to H. Colyor, Esq., Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, and Messrs. Fraser; the collections 
of the two former wore about balanced in respect to merit, and oil equal award would, we think, have 
done no iqjnstice on either side. Mrs.' Lawrence had fine plants of Stephanotis, of three species of 
AUamanda, and of Clerodendron iianiculatum; an Ixora javanicaof gorgeous beauty, with plants of 
I. coccinea and crocata, in rather on inferior condition as to freshness; a large Tristania, too natural 
iu'ita unrestrained growth; and a small gay bush of Rclhania spodoaa, the nursery name of a brilliant 
yellow shrubby composite, of the distinctness of which from the old forgotten R. squarrosa, wo 
entertain some doubt This collection was spoiled by the rooUy beautiful, but there ineflective Sollya 
lineaiis, placed by the side of a large, dull looking Fhoenocoma. Mr. Cole’s collection, which was 
more nniibnnpgrowtii, contained three excellent Allamandas—cathartioa, Sohottii, and grandiflora; 
Dipladenia crassinoda, one of the gems the exhibition; D. splendens; a brilliant Kolosanthes; 
Clerodendron Kasmpferi; and two very fine Ericas, eximia and ompullaoeo, scarcely enough in bloom. 
Messrs. Fnser bad ^olly|, linearis, Ithyncospermnm jasnunoides, Hiplodenia crassinoda, and Tristania 
neriifolia, in an attractive form. TwOefine and nearly malgbed ooUeotjons of fifteen came frum Mr. 
Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, and Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., the former 
of wl^ had a splendid bush of Fleroma elegans, end a very fine Liaianthns Kussellianns, most con- 
spaqous; while the latter had an admirably bloomed iBsobynanthus Lobbianus, and Lenumia specta< 
bilis ia aistate rarely seen, with Mhdinilla ipeciosa, and other good plants. The most prominent 
. plontsm the collections of ten were, a large Eolosanthes coccinoa, and a good AUamanda oatbartica, from 



ixoaji javaiuca: exhibited by Mn. Lawrence. 
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Mr. Pnmpliu; good small plonU of PhoGDOcoma, and Luna coccinea, fiom Mr. Croxfotd; Sohubortia 
gravcolens, and Strufhiola ovata, from Mr. Speed; and Enjihorbia splendens from Mr. Stanley. Mr. 
Bmeo had a good Aatelma eidmium; and Mr. Watson, of Norwood, showed Plumbago Laipentm 
(Valorodia plnmbaginoidea), but not in a state to raise it in public estimation. 

Specimen greenhonso and store plants were very good, but wo regret to hare noticed in this 
department some strange infatnation in the distribution of the prizes. Undoubtedly the finest of them 
was an unparalleled plant of Erica ferruginea from Mr. Epps of Maidstone; this, besides being very large 
and well fiirmed, was finely bloomed and in fiiU health. Then as an example of culture, Mr. Green’s 
^ lisianthBS Bussellianus stood very prominent; of this plimt wo hope shortly to present our readers 
^I 'with a portrait. Mr. May’s Ixora javanica was also one of the best, and was very fine, though its 
deepened rod-colour mode it now less attractive than as it was shown at the Kegcnta Parle. Messrs. 
PnAer had a qilendid Kolosanthes, very large, and brilliantly coloured. Other good plants were n 
i^rgc Stophanotis, and an equally fine Sollya linearis, from Mr. May*; IKpladenia splendens, and a 
Kolosanthes from Mr. Cole; Erica rotorta omabilis fi-om Messrs. Kollisson; Curcuma cordata, and C. 
Boscocaua from Mr. Ivison; Leschonaultia fomosa from 
Mr. Green; and a small, but very well managed Erica - 
Parmenticriana rosea from Mr. Dennett , 

Of now plants there were Ixora salicifolia, t fine thing, 
with salmon red flowers; and llhododcndron javonicum, of 
nearly tho same colour, still finer, from Messrs. Veiteh of 
Exeter. Mr. Colo sent Echites Fronciscco, a stove climber 
with small polo ei’niicscent flowers, appaifntly of little 
value. Mr. Ivison hod a Cattlcya in tho way of Mossne. 

Messrs, Lane sent o pale yellow Acineta with n spotted 
lip. Mr, Suiter had Grifiinia Liboniaiio. Messrs, llollisson 
sent Tliyrsocanthus bractcolatus and Luxembergia ciliosa, 
nicely bloomed. Mr. Glcndinniiig had a i>laut of the 
puiple Achimenes ’I'ngwelHtala. Mr. Gerric had one of tlio 
brown-flowered Lycastes. In tho orcliidcous collection from 
Mrs. Lawrence, was an Odontoglossum in tho way of 
grundis, but much loss handsome, having n smaller lip, 
and wanting tho rich brown stains; together with a beau¬ 
tiful little Angrmeum with the nunow segments of tho 
wholly white flower, reflexed. 

Orehids in collections of twenty wore shown by Mr. 

Mylom, gardener to S. Kucher, Esq., and by Mr. WilliamB, 

gardener to.C. B. Warner, Esq. Mr. Mylnm had Vanda . „ „ ,, 

, . ... . , „ t .. pi-SBOlfA stsoixs: rxhiliitcd b)r Sir B. Antrolsis. 

Butomanm, Aendcs qutnqnevulncmm, oobnuia mncrantlia, 

Oniripcdinm borbatnm, Coryanthes mocolata, and Odontoglossum hastilabium, attracting most 
nrticc; Mr. Williams had Pinuus albus, and Acridcs roscum, and affine, in very good conditfen. A 
beautiful set of fifteen was sent by Messrs, llollisson, who had Cattleya crispa, white with a 
deep paiqile crisped lip, bearing ten scapes, some of them with seven flowers; this was tho finest 
Orchid in the exhibition; with it were Stanhopea Devoniana and tigrina, with Miltonia speo- 
tabilis, Coryanthes macrantha, and a Sobralia called liliastmm alba, the flowers of which are white with 
a fringed lip, deep orange in tho centre. Other Orchids were sent by Mr. Dobson, Mr. Bloke, gof- 
dener to J. U. Schroder, Esq., Messrs. Carson, Green, Woolley, Gerrio, and Kinghom. 

The principal groups of large Heaths came from Mr. Smith, gardener to W. Gnilter, Esq., Mr. 
Leach, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Mr. Cole, Messrs. Epps, Kollisson, and Fairboim. The same 
parties (Mr. Leaxih excepted) sent collections of small plants, neat and frill of bloom, a regy interesting 
feature in the display of those beautiful plants. Several sets of Helichiysums were produced. Some 
good collections of Achimenes were present, cspooially those from Mr. Dobson and Mr. Ivison; vonusta 
and picta were the most beautiful kinda One interesting coUectien of new^Iaidy Evergreens came 
from Ma Glcndinning, who hq^Ceonothua rigidus, papillosus, dentatns, and cuneatus; Cerosos jli&- 
folia, Myrioa coKfornica, Berberis Loschenaultii, Rhamnus californicus, Lauras regalia, and a Califor¬ 
nian Arbutus. Mr. Glcndinning also had a collection of Staticcs—a set of plants we are surprised to 
. see so little competition in. Ferns came finm kfr. Williams and Mr. Woolley; and Mr. Saltei^ of 
Hammersmith, had some umbrella-fraincd Fuchsias, rather interesbng compared with tlife weedy things 
now generally exhibited as specimens of Fuchsia enltivation. ^ 
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I The beat Pelat^iuma came bam Mr. Pariter, Mr. lUihininn, and Mr. Stainea,. the other 
I ton being Meaa»,Opok,I>obaon, Bragg, and Ctalaea. T«*(^a Brffiiant, a large %ht aiwkt variety 
I vraa very eflbotive; aa alao waa PearL Scarieta wwe drown B. Moiole^f ^^*9* J Baaciaa by Mcaan, 
Ambroae, Stainea, Moacley, and Oainea; Chpea by Mr. Stanley and Mr. Stainea. Mr. Gainea had a 
plant of hia Ceiiae Unique, one of a diatinct elaaa of variegated acarleta, having tho centre of the leaves 
pole green, the flowera ore very h'ght acarkt and well formed. The Roae ahowera were numeroas, tlio 
deoleta ineladed Messrs Lane, Fad, fVencis, Epps, Howland, Curtis, Oiegory, Spriggins) the gar¬ 
deners who exhibited were Ayres, George, Teny, Slowe, Tivey, Foster, Ingram, and Harmon. Grant 
de Batailles was shown proftisoly and very brilliant; as wasDniietitThonors, nearly as rich in colour; 
Baronne Prevost and La Heine, of the paler sorts, were very fine; Souvenir de la Malmoison was also 
shown in gnontiiy, so was the tea-scented Hevoniensis, botli fine light roses. Several good stands of 
Carnations and Picotecs were commnnicated bv Messrs. Norman, Ward, Willmor, Bragg, Edwdfds, 
EUia, and Newhall. -oe 

Mr. Jvison sent tropical fruits of uncommon hinds, consisting of a ripe Papaw, full-grown Vanilla, 
Granodilla, the snake Cucumber, and the Nutmeg Just bursting its husk. Pine-apples, of which there 
were twenty-eight in number, were not remarkablo for sire or beauty. The best Providence weiglung 
Sib 13|oz comefrom Mr. Spencer, gardener t <4 tlie Marquis of Lonsdowne; Mr. Jones, gardener to 
Sir J. Quest, had a Queen weighing 5lb. 91oz.; mid Mr. Drummond, gardener to C. H. Leigh, blsq., 
Pont-ypool, had oUe, not ripe, weighing 3 lb. 14 on., along with several others over 31bs. each. The ' 
best looking Queen Pine, in a rii>a state come from Mr. Higgs, gardener to J. H. Borchord, Esq., and '] 
was stated to weigh 41b. 12oz, Melons were very numerous, including several of the Bcechwoud, 
Bromhom Hall, and Trenthom hybrid varieties. Tho Grapes were also numerous; we noticed the i 
following as the finest samples : Muscats, from Messrs. Woodliam Death, of NettcswcII; Taylor, | 
gordener to J. Coster, Esq.; Fleming, gardener to tho Duke of Sutherland—small but high-colourcd; \ 

Rust, gardener to J. M’Laren, Esq.; Kemp, gardener to Mrs. Grillion; and Thomson, gardener at ! 
Wrotham Park—fine bunches: Cannon Halls, Mr. Boyd, gardener to Viscount Dillon, Dytehloy Pork, I 
Oxon: Hombnrghs, Messrs. Holmes, gardener to S. Garrard, Esq., Putney—the best; Taylor; Smitli, 
gardener to S. Ricardo, Esq., Sunning HiU; Foggo, gardener to tho Marquis of Abm-corn; Haywood, 
gardener to O. Goodman, Esq., Roundhay; Harrison, Oatlauds; Davis of Oakhill; Gcrrie, gardener to 
Sir J. Catheort—not coloured: Black Princes, Mr. Lnshey, gardener to J. Hill, Flsq., Streatham: 
Dutch Sweetwater, Messrs. Riddell, gardener to F. Ariiby, '^i, Staines; Chai>mau of South Lam- 
lieth: West St Peter's, Mr. Turnbull, gardener to the Duke of Marlborough: Royal Muscadine, 
Messrs. Smith, gardener to A. Anderson, Esq , Streatliam; Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Em;., 
Hoddesdon. The heaviest single bunch of Hamburghs, weighing 31bs. loz., was from Mr. Hender¬ 
son, gardener to Sir O. Beaumont—^not coloured; of Muscats from Mr. Thomson; of Syrian, 31bs. 1 Ouz., 
from Mr. Smith, gardener to S. Ricardo. Peaches: very' fine Violet liativcH, come from Mr. Ingrmn, 
gardener to her Majesty, and from Mr. Snow, gardener to Earl De Grey; Noblesse from bty- fipencer; ' 

Royal George, from Messrs. Foggo, Syienccr, and Henderson; Galandc, from Mr. Porker, gardener to I 
J. H. Oughton, Esq. Nectarines: fine Elruge, came from Messrs. Fleming, TumbuB, Parker, Davis; I 
Violotte Hativo, from Mr. Parker. Cherries: fine Circassians, from Messrs. Guinsford, of Brcntfoid; | 
Whiting, gardener to H. T. Hope, Esq.; and Myers, son., of Brentford; 'Block Tuitorians from Mr. Snow; 
Bigarreaus, from Messrs. Whiting add Snow. A good dish of Brown Turkey Figs was sent by 
Mr. Genie. Of Strawberries, among tho numeroas samples sent, tho following were tlie most re¬ 
markable :—Brltuh Queens, from Messrs. Lydiord of Bath, G. Elliot, gardener to J. B. Boothby, Fjiq., 
abd Beach of Hounslow: Eleanor, from Mr. Lydiard: Mammotli, a very largo comb-shaped fruit, from 
Mr. Lydiard: Prince Arthur, a now sort of some merit, from Mr. Wilmot of Isloworth: Comte do 
Paris, from Mr. Busby: Bicton Seedling, from Mr. Munro, gardener to Mrs. Oddic: Kitlcy’s Goliuh, 
from Mr. Kitley, of Bath. Mr. Wilmot had also some pots of his Prince Arthur Strawberry, whicli 
proves a fieepirarcr, at dwarf habit, the fruit of moderate sizo, generally oval in farm, good flavoured, 
and, which is its best quality, so firm as to bear carriage or oven rough handling without iqjuiy. A 
bcantifrd small, but woH swelled and coloured bunch of Black Hamburgh Grapes was sent by Mr. 
WUmot; they were froqi the second crop—a fair one—of this season, the first having ripened in 
Fobenary last. Some good Pot Vines were sunt by Mr. Smitli of Banning HiU. ' . * 

Thus closes the series of leading Metropolitan exhibitious for the present season f and, wO think, 
in quitting the subject for the present, we may truly say that in no iircvioiis year have tho olgccis of 
exhibition been so uniformly meritorious throughout, os they have been in the year 18S0.—M. • 













BOUFELLU OBATA. 


KOUPELLIA GBATA. 


Osiristo CBABACTSit.-BoapeIlift, flvo- 

paned. the lobee epathulate, niddenly ocnminated, keoled abore, 
fleshy below, Imbiiinted tn mtivation. Oarolla with a fUimol- 
■hap^ tube and five orbicular, eproadisR lobea, oouTolute to¬ 
wards the left in i&stlvation; tiio throat bearli^t ten hom-liko 
troth. coiniTont in poire opp^te the lobes of the limb. Stamen» 
Are, tho^<wiro/s adherent half-way up the tube, projeetinft os 
ridgoH, fireo for a short space; anfAt/rs acutely sagittate, the 
divergent basal lobes without pollen: aunimlts clongatod. 
attenuated, without pcdlen, included. Omiy two-oelled, with 
tlm inrollrd plocontifcruus mai^lns the carpels presenting 
two scroU-llke edgea on the erom section; orules minute, 
Tcry numerous, orthotropousT; stffle eimplo; utiffmn eapUate, 


Order, AFOonraoun. 

five- with a oiroulor itlgiDatlo saifBoek and ftvo short, blunt terininal 
oled above, teeth, * 

i a fUimol- Bourat.UA obata, Watlieh and Hooimr, Croam^Auit.—A 
uTolute to- half-climbing, Rtout abrub, with opposite, abortly-a t al ke d, 

i hom-liko oblong-elliptic^, shortly-aoumlaated Iraves, wedgo-ahaped at 
I. StanhfM the base, ooriaoeous; the pctlolea a Uttlo dilated at the base, 
ojecting as joined by a tnmsverso line, with small,aoutostlpulaoaoiis^anda 
Ittate, the within; cymes terminal, sessile, densely 0-8 flowered, almost 
elongated, umbcUuto; bracts ovAtc-Uincoolute, acute, acuminate, koelod at 
dded, with the book; pedicels longer than the bnuBs, shorter than the 
presenting calyx. 

Ni minute, SYMONTicT.-^Boupellla grata, Wt^Neh and Booker in JM, 
a eapUaie, Uag-t t* 4406; Btrophanthus Btoaleyonus o/fardene. 


B ESCRIPTION.—A glabrous balf-climbing shrub, with opposite, full-green, ooriaoeous leaves, 
on short stalks, oblong-clliptieal, four to six inches long, shortly acuminate above, acute at 
the base; petioles a littlo filiated at the hose aiid,bearing a pair of stipnlc-lika, glands within. 
Cymes terminal, snssUc, composed of C-8 closely crowded flowers, arranged somewhat umbel- 
lately. Bracts orate-lanccolate, acute, keeled at the bock. Peiliccls longer than the bracts, 
shelter tlian the calyx. IsibcM of the calyx fleshy. Corolla large, fleshy, white, tinged with 
pale rose; tube an inch and a-half long, funnel-shaped, glabrous inside'and out; lubes of the 
limb orbicular or bnmdly owte, spreodiug, somewhat crisped nt the margins; Ihe throat 
crowned by ten erect linear-lanceolate teeth of a bright rose csolour, rather inclined together 
in pairs opposite each lobe, fflumons becoming free at tlic commencement of the enlarged 
part of the tube of the corolla; filaments free for a short space, slightly }>apilloso; the points 
of the arrow-diaped anthers very acute, equalling or a little surpassing the throat of the 
corolla ; the basal lobes not much diverging; only the middle portion of the anthers poUem- 
flu'ons. Ovary inserted in a thickish disc, scarcely produced into a nectiu^'. 

Hisiouv .—A native of Sierra Leone, whore it was first noticed by Afacliiui, and was 
mentioned by Mr. Brown in the Appendix to Tucket/'a Voyage under the name of “ Cream-frmt.” 
When first exhibited in this country it was called Btrophanthus Stanleyanus, but it was sub¬ 
sequently flgiu^ and dcBcrihed under the present name in the Botanical Magadne (t. 4466). 
Our figure is from a plant exhibited in the garden of the Royal Botanic Society in June 18S0, 
by H. Colycr, Esq., of Dartford.—^IL 

The flowers which are nt first white with rosc-colonrcd teeth, change after being a few days 
expanded to cream colour, with the teeth reddish brown. It has been for some six or eight 
years cultivated in the gardens of tliis country, and appears to have been introduced by Mr. 
Whitfield. The flowers have a very agreeable fragi-anoe. 

CeiiTtriiE. —Notwithstanding what has been said by a contemporary to the oontroiy, we 
have no doubt, under proper management, this vrill be found one of the finest stove climbers 
ever introduced, and also an excellent pot plant. Being a native of troi>ical Africa the secret 
of its management, is vigorous growth first, and a thorough maturation of the wood afterwards; 
for unless the wood is thoroughly matured it is quite certain it will never produce flowers. 

The most likely method of procedure to insure success is the followingTake a young 
strong plant early in the season, say the end of February, and if the roots are firesh and healthy, 
pot it immediatidy, using a compost consisting of good fibrous loom, peat, and leaf mould in 
proportions of one of thu latter to two of the former, and secure the porosity of {he moss by a 
Ulx^ use of sand, potsherds, and charcoal. When the plants are potted, plunge the pots at 
once in a bottom heat of seventy-five degrees and increase it to cighly-^vc as the days increalo 
in len^ and the plants get into fiiU vigour. During4hc growing season up to the eq^of, 
July, pot the plants as frequently as they require it, taking care that they sustain no cheek, 
on^ to promote full vigour, water twice a week with liquid manure. The atmospheric 
temperature should range from 66 to 90 degrees, with the atmosphere saturated with 
moisture, and all the air that con be given consistently with the maintoinence the* requisite 
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heat Where it con be had, the heat of fermenting materials is the best for store plants of all ft 
kinds, and in it they will not only grow &Bter, but may be kept more free from insecta than 
under any other treatment. Towards Augpist, when the plants have eompleted their summer's 
growth ^ey must be fiiUy exposed to the sun, admitting air very freely, but still maintaining 
a high temperature. As the wood gets thoroughly matured some of the leaves will fall off; 
but never mind that, as it shows the objeet you are aiming at is attained. As the wood ripens, 
decrease the supply of water, and through the winter it must be supplied very sparingly, and 
a temperature of sixty degrees will be quite sufficient to keep the plants in he^th. The Bou- 
pellia rarely flowers the first season, and if you get a strong plant, take care in the second 
year to get short stubby well-ripened wood, fixnu which the flowers will be produced. Mr. | 
Cole, the sueccssfril gardener to Mr. Colyer, to whom we are indebted fur an opportunity '' 
of figuring the plant, says, he'has no fcox but that in another season he “ will bloom it as freely { 
as an Ixoraand if so, it will certainly be one of our finest exhibition plants.—^A. 

The generic name Roupellia has been applied in honour of the fiunfly of Roupcll, several 
members of which ore active promoters of botany. 


• j0rm mill ftnrr :|^Imite. 

Mabanta oaSATA, lAnden. Oroato Maranta da Serra, r., 413 and 414),—^Nal. Ord., Marantanco).— 
A roiy oonspicuouB and clogant-lcavcd atovo herb, iif srhich tiio proper genuric name remoina doubtful until 
flowora hatft boon ozominod. The loavoa arc orate-Ianoeolato, of a rich docp green, tinged on the under side os 
well aa on the otonia, with a riidi stain of purple. There arc two forms of this plant1, albo-Untato, in which 
the leaves on each side the midvein have a series of divergent narrow, but olcor white Hniis, giving them a very 
distinct and interesting appearoneo -, and, 2, naeo-lineata, in which the leaves have a similar scries of marks, but 
of a clear delicate pink colour. It is, however, siud that markings of both those colours arc sometimes seen <m Uic 
samo plant From Columbia. Introduced in 1848, Flowers in i 

NBirPsaniA ennysANTHA, Moreen. Ooldun-flowerod Neippotgia (Ann. de Oaud., t 282),—^Nat. Ord., Or. 
ehidocom § Vaudooi-Maxillsridu).—Syu; Aciueta chrysantha, lAntUty. —A very liandaomc stove porrunnial. The 
pseudo bulbs are large, ovate, and streaked, bearing each three to five lanceolate plaited leaves upwards of a fiiot 
long. Tho fiowi-TS uro numerous on an erect (?) scape, which issues ftom the root, and roaches eight or ten 
inches in height; these flowers are erect, on inch and a h^ across, and ihim twenty to thirty on the scaixs, and of 
a golden yellow colour, relieved by purple dots, fire lip white, and the column crimson -, they are scontloss by day, 
but have a sweet ummatio odour at night and in the morning, Thu plant requires tho treatment of other terres¬ 
trial stove orchids. Supposed to be from Mexico. Introduced to Belgian gardens in 1848. ■ Flowers in autumn. 

Aoiiijuwes oisrxnnrixiKA, Lmaire. Gloxinia-flowered Achimenes.—^Nnt. Ord., Gesneracein { Gesnomaj.—^A 
very beautiful stove horbocoous plant, with scaly rhisomos, slender erect fl(!zuoso stems, bcaripg opposile 
polo green leaves, serrated iVom near the middle to tlto apex, llio flowers arc axillary large, witii n fonnel-shapcd 
tube, rather more than two inches long, inclined, and dtialcd beneath, the limb broad, spreading, five or six lobed, 
finely and equally crcnulated on tho margin, white; the tiiroat wide with a fine tinge of golden yellow, which 
is prolonged to tho base of tho tube; on tiio whole iimcr surface ore myriads of small purple dots, which have a 
peculiarly pleasing efibet. From Mexico. . Introduced to tho Iloyal Garden at Lacken, in 1844, by M. Ghios- 
breght Flowers in (lie summer. 

LyCAsra CKaysoiTERA, Morren. Golden-winged Lyeostc (Am. de Oand., t. 232).—Nat. Ord., Orchidaccm { 
Yqpdeai Maxillarides.—A handsome stove epiphyte, with ovate compressed pscuda-balbs, bearing each one broadly 
lanceolate plicate leaf tram its summit, and one-flowerud seapos from ite base. The sepals are spreading, broadly 
ovate, oblong acute, of a deep yellow ; the petals shorter, onast, oblong, deeper orange yellow, with crimson 
dotted lines at their base; the lip is short, oblong, concave, with three reflexed lobes, tho intermediate one lanceo¬ 
late, plioate-undulatc, with erisped margins, the lateral ones abrupt; the oolour is the same aa that of tho petals. 
Tho flowers huge a' most delimous and lasting aromatic fVagranoe. From Mexico. Introduced to tho Belgian 
Gardens, in 1846, by the oolleetors of tho Belgian Govommont. Flowers in autumn. 

CsANomfUS BiamuB, IfuOalt. Bigid Coanothus.— (Joum. Sort. Soe., v. 197).—Nat. Ord., BhamnacoD .—A 
rig^ much branched evergreen shrub, nearly or quite hardy, growing in its wild state to the height of four feet. 
,The hcandhes are downy when young, and are furnished witii small persistent, tiunoate, subsessilo, qpiny-toothed 
leaves, smooth and shiny on the upper surface; netted, paler, and hairy beneath. Tho smalftoweis grew in 
clu^is or umbels at the end of the very short spur-like branches, and ate deep purplish-violet in oolour, " less 
showy than those of 0. dentatua or C. papillosus." From Califinnia: open places in woods near Monterey 
Introduced hr 184A by Mr. Hartwog. Fleers in summer, or in the open'air apparently in autumn. noTticul- 
.tnrol Sodety of London. 
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Capamia 0]UN* 
DiPLpUA, J^fcaunfi. 

Jjar^-flow<*rod Co- 
ponia (Fftire tfes 
re»j y. 499).—Not. 
Oi'd., Ocsncnufom § 
(.foanoronj. — Ry'*** 
Boslcria? grandiflum, 
JTimboidtt Mnphnd, 
and JTuffM. —Dry- 
monia ? graudifloroy 
0. JMtt. —A boautifu! 
peronnsftl plant, rc- 
quu^ing to bo grown 
in a tompmate etovo. 
'I'ho ateToo arc aub- 
st'undcnt, somewhat 

Onpania prandifiora: rfdurtd. woody at the base, 

with opposite, o'v^, 

stalked, softly hairy loaves, of moderato size, sometimes unequal at the base, more or less acuminate and cronaxc- 
dontato on the margin. The flowers grow tVom the axils of tho loaves, and the ends of the shoots, on lox^sh 
peduncles, which are tenninotod by a few (about throe) large very ahowy blossoms on long oroct pedicels; those 
flowers arc largo, nodding, iiregnlorly camponulutc, tho tabes otirved and ventricose beneath, the limb oldique» 
of five broad-spreading, nearly equal omarginato lobes; they aro white, downy on the outtiide«tho face of the 
limb elegantly marked with dose dotted linos of roso-puiplo. ** We may hope to see numerous hybrids com- 
bining tho beanty of this ty]^ with that of other GhnncraccsD.*’ From New Grenada: Santa Fe do Bogota. 
Introduced to the Continental gardens by Mr. Linden, in 1847. Flowers in } 

* o 

Thxbaudsa ^llBX178CUIJ^ M/ktholdf and Jionpiand. Bonghish Tflibandia {Paxi, PI. Oard. L, 76).-—Kat. ^rd., • 
Vacciniacese.—A pretty greenhouso evoigroon busb, with spreading, slender, downy branches, bearing brood oblong, 
almost cordate leaves. Hie flowers arc in dro<^dng clusters from the ends of the shoots, and issue from amox^ 
iliining, pink, mombranons, oblong scales, forming odhes uk inch and a half long; tiie corolla ia a aU|^tiy 
swollen tube, rather more than half an* inch long, hair>, rich crimson lipped with green. Frem New Grenada. 
Infrx>daced by Hr. Putdie about 1848. Flowered in April at Syon. 








t. SiphftramityhM Oiiiiffnjffimin. 
2. Fitrkaia tntmfa. 
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SirHoc*MP\’i.uB OmiiaNVANi'N, A/fihmiir 1h (im- 
dolU. Jl’Orbigny’a Sil^ucttinpyliw ( More den Serrm, 
vJ., 644).—Nut. Old., LoIxJiamc } LuIk-Ii'It.— A froc- 
dDworiag stove poTCDnial, wiUi erect licTbaceons stcnia 
bearing ovato-tumminato ebnrt-stnlkod leave's, aentelj' 
dentate, usually in wberls of tlrn’e. Tlie floirnis are 
handsome, oxillsTy, on pedicels half their length, one 
from eoeh axil; the calyx is hcmisphcrienl, witli five 
linear subulate lobes; tlie corolla tube an inch aud u 
half long, furrowed, downy, rose-red with a yidlowish- 
greon throat, the segments of the limb linear-lanceo¬ 
late yollowish-gieon on tho outside, within rod with the 
green centinaod round tho margin. From Bolivia; 
introduced to the Belgian gardens by Id. Von Uoutte, 
about 1848. Flowers In qiring and summer. 

Fucusia venvsta, ITmubutdl, TIonplimd, and Kunth. 
Boautifhl Fnchsia {More dee Serree, v., 638).—Not. 
Ord., Onograoese $ Fucbscsi.—A very handsome and 
distinct greenhouse shrub, having slender, somewhat 
hairy bronchos, and loncctdato or acutely elliptic entire 
glalmnis leaves, either opposite, or mote usually dis¬ 
posed in whorls of three. From the axils of tho loaves 
grow tho pendant flowers three inches long, consisting 
of a slight pendant tapering tube to the base, and 
divided at the apex into four ovate-lonccolato aouminsto 
sopnls; the oblong, lancoolato, undulated petals ore of 
an orange red colour; tho calyx, tube, and sepals, salmon 
rod, the latter tipped with light green. From New Gre¬ 
nada : environs of Merida, and on thb Faramo of San 
Fortunato, near Santa Fe de Bogota, at an elevation 
•of nearly 8000 feet. Introdueed to continental gardenc 
by M. Linden, through bis collectors, HM. Sohlim and 
fWck, in 1847. Flowers in summer and autumn. 


















CHEMISTET OB BOILS AND MANOBEB. 


CUEMISTRY OP SOILS AND MANURES. 

By Bb. VOELCKElt, Fbofesbob of Chbuibtky in tub Boyal Aobiooltubal Cdllbob, CmsKCBaTEu. 
OENEBAL COJtrOSlIION OB SOILS.—OBOANIC MAIIEB IN THB BOIL. 

W HEN wo tuko a trip through any country, however limited its extent may be, wo cannot help 
observiug the great difforenco in the healthy condition of the crops in the Adds we pass through. 
In one place we see a miserable crop, in another we admire the heavy golden cor, or the luxuriance of 
a green crop j in ono place rich pastures refresh our eyes by their bright green colour, and not far 
distant we feel compassion for the half-starved beasts, feeding on the scanty herbage. In the morning 
we may have passed perhaps the cottage of a &rm labourer, and smiled at tho simplidfy of taste of its 
oecupont, exhibited in tho few common flowers in his window, which to him may afford as much 
lux&ry, as tho choicest and rarest collection of flowers docs to tho nobleman; and in the evening we 
may be delighted with the variety and maguiflcence of trees, shrubs, flftwers, and rich meadows adorn¬ 
ing llie plcasuro-grounds of the wealthy. At the same time wo must have necessarily remarked tho 
diitbrent apiiearance of tho ground. White, blue, or red soils, porous, stiff, coarse, deep, or thin, hard 
or soft, smooth or rough soils may have met our eyes in pursuance of our journey. These external 
charactei-8 arc open to observation, and often veiy striking; tho most supcriieial observers can have 
no difficulty of distinguishing a jicaty irom a chalky soil, or a stifi' clay land infln a light-coloured 
jiomus sandy soil. The oxtcruul ciuuuctcrs of soils arc veiy numerous; hcuce thb great diversity of 
soils. Plants derive a groat part of their food from the soil, and os diiibrcnt sjxicies of plants are pro¬ 
moted in their growth by certain substances, taken up in different pra]x)rtions from the soils, and as 
the latter diiibr much in their chemical composition, as well as in pliysicol properties, it is bjit natural 
to ascribe to the soil a great influence on vegetation. Hus will bo admitted by every one, although it 
cannot be denied that situation, local influences, and, above all, climate, determine in a great measure, 
the existence of plants. 

However great tho diversity of soils may be, they ore all comixMK^d of a limited number of chemical 
substances. Tlieso suijstances, amounting to twelve or fourteen, ore present in all fertile soils, and the 
preiKinderance of one of the constituent parts and tlie different proportions in which they ore mixed, 
dcteriidnc in a gi-cat measure tho character of the soil. For instance, a soil rich in lime is called a 
calcareous soil; and excess of clay renders the soil stiff, whilst a pniponderance of sand tends to 
produce on o]N!n, porous, light soU.. But before wo shall outer into details, let us first examine the 
eheniieal nature of the materials wliich we find in all cultivated soils. 

When we closely ins|)cct the soil of a garden, or field, or posture in tills or any other country, it 
will lie found to consist generally:—1. Of krger or smaller stones, sand or gravcL 2. Of amorofii^o, 
lighter mass, crumbling to powder when sqnccKed between the fingers, and rendering water muddy. 

3. Vegetable and animal remains (organic matter). 

The means by which the sand, gravel, and stones arc separated from the finer portion, and all from the 
organic matter otv: very simple, and as they enable us to ascertain the nature of the stony fragments, 
the sand, and other matcriab, forming the component parts of the soils, we shall briefly describe them:— 

1. A portion of gaidcn-eorth, or soil from the field, is soaked in rain or distilled water, in on 
carthcn-woiv basin or Florence flask, agitating it occasionally in order to break any hard lumps of 
cai-th. Hard lumps of day often toko a long time before fallid|; to powder; it is better, therefore, to 
rub tlio soil with ^e pestle and mortar and a little water at first, adding more water afterwards. By 
allowing tho whole to remain undisturbed for a few minutes, tho sand, fragments of stones, larger 
remains of roots, &c., on account of their greater specific gravity, will settle to the bottom of tho vessel * 
almost immediately, whilst the finer impalpable powder will remain floating in the water, rendering it 
muddy. This muddy liquid is poured off in a tumbler or gloss bottle, and tho deposit washed repeatedly 
with now portions of water until the water ceases to become muddy. The sand, See,, thus freed from 
any adhering fine clay, is preserved for further oxominatiou. 

2. The muddy liquid poured off from tho sand is allowed to remain at rest in tho trabler or gloss 
battle, until tho fine mud has completely settled at tho bottom of the vessel, and. the water above it baa 
become perfectly clear. Tho latter is then poured off, and the remaining fine mud dried. 

3. The clear water from 2^ is evaporat^ to dryness in an qarthen-ware, or better, poieolain l^gffin. 
The residue, intonsidcrable in amount, will be found to vary in quantity and composition, according to * 
the nature of tho soil. It is generally coloured brown by some soluble organic matter. 

' 4. The gravel and sand, tho fine mud, and the residue of the watery liquid, into whidi we have 
separated the soil by this simple process, are mixed with orgaflic mattw j by woshii^, therefore, we 
can only separate the soluble organic matters from the insoluble, and tho toer vegetable renuuns from. 
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I the larger pieces at roots, stems, See. The soluble orgauic matters remain in solution, tho finer with 
I the mud of No. 2, and tho coarser with tho sand and giaTol. If we wish, however, to separate the 

organic matters completely from the other constituents, we heat a portion of the soil m on iron spoon 
air platinum dish, to redness. The organic matter will first blacken the soil, and disappear entirely 
when the heat is increased and continued for some time, leaving tho incomhutUhle matter behind, 
generally coloured red by oxide of iron, which is present more or less in every soil. The organic part 
of the soil, or that which bums away when exposed to heat, is likewise called tho eombutlM part of 
the soil. We shall see presently how it is formed, what its composition and its functions in tho soil 
are. But first we must examine more particularly the nature of tho substances which we find in tho 
three portions into which we have separated tlie soil by the simple process of washing as it is culled. 
By this process we have obtained:—1. Stony fragments, sand and gravel, and coarser organic matters. 
2. An impalpable powder, and finer organic matters. 3. Soluble organic and inorganic matters. 

1. The sand, gravel, and latter stony fragments ore easily separated from each other by a small 
sieve, after having been first dried. They result fiam the decomposition of the solid rocks, and as the 
variety of rocks is very great, wo find the characters of the sand and gravel varying very much. For- 
instance, granitic and some of the primitive rocks yield fragments composed of mica, felspar, quartz. 
Oolitic rocks, fragments of limestones, sandstones furnish grams of sand. See. 

2. The impalpable powder, on examination, will be found to be a mixture of clay with finer frag¬ 
ments of the Btoncs^md gravel and organic matter. In it the chemist will .distinguish alumina com¬ 
bined with silica, frrec alumina, frroc silica, more or less oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, lime, 
magnesia, potdiR, and soda, and traces of phosphoric, sulphuric, and carbonic acid. Of the above 
Bubstanceg, silica, a aiibstancc called in common day lifr sond, preponderates in all soils. The presence 
of organic matter is recognised by the black colour the powder assumes when heated over a spirit-lamp. 

3. The watery solution of the soil, evaporated to dryness, leaves behind an inconsiderable residue, 
generally coloured brown by organic matters, which may be driven off by heat. In most cases a few 
grains only will remain, even if a large quantity of soil has been used. In the combustible or the 
organic portion of tlus residue tho chemist can easily detect the presence of ammonia, of humic, ulmie, 
crenic, and apocrenic adds (substances known under the common name of soluble humus). In the 
incombustible portion he will gcnraally find, by means of chemical tests, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, 
phosphoric add, sulphuric add, dUcic odd, chlorine, and occasionally oxide of iron and manganese, 
nitric, iodine, and bromine. Tho two latter substances, iodine and* bromine, are of rare occurrence, and 
only met with in soils inundated by the sea or by tho waters of some salt springs. 

All cultivated soils present a great similarity of composition; they all contain the enumerated 
chemical constituents. This similarity becomes still more apparent, when we burn the boIIh, in which 
case they, with the exception of chalk soils, assume a red colour, which is due to tho presence of oxide 
of iron. At first sight this might be regarded os opposed to the great diversity of soils; but if we 
examine the relative proportions in which the above-named substances ate mixed, their state of com¬ 
bination, and the manner in which the different soils are formed, wo dmil find that diversity is perfectly 
compatible with a certain similarity of tho dementaiy compontion. Tho fact is, an anolysui of a soil 
which represents nothing else but the percentage of silica, oxide of iron, alumina, potash, and other 
substances which enter into tho composition of soils, is incapable of throwing light on its fintilily, 
agricultural capabilities, and general rikture. The state of combination in which tho inorganic matters 
are found, their origin, physical characters, tho nature of the organic matters and other circumstances, 
to which we dull afterwards refer, must be taken into account, before we can reasonably form on 
opinion as to the fortuity of a soil. 

Having given the generd oompodtion of cultivated soils, we now proceed to examine the origin and 
chemical nature of the combustible part or the organic matters of tho roiL Soils differ mudi in their 
character, agricultural cajmbilities, immediate origin, yet they all agree in containing organic matter in 
larger or smolder quantities. This organic matter appears essential to a healthy growth of plants; in no 
fertile soil it is wonting; oU cultivated soils contain an appreciable quantity, varying from | per cent to 
10-12 per cent. Bich black garden mould often contains 20-24 per cent, of its own weight of organic 
matter, and in peaty or boggy soils the proportion frrequcntly amounte to 60-TO per cent. 

‘']b good garden land tire organic matter amounts to 10-12 per cent qp an average; the best boUb of 
our fields seldom contain more than 6 per cent Although a certain proportion of organic matter is always 
found in fortile soils, yet the relative larger or smaller amount must by no means be taken os a criterion 
of t|^ capabilities, dm^y because there are other aubetances which have a direct influence on thec'r 
for^ty. .Thus a sml contuning 6 of 10 per cent of organic matter may be much infotior to one 
; which contains but 2 per cent In soils celebrated as good wheat soila I found myself not more than 
-. .. . — . - . - ■■ - 









CHEKISntT OF BOIU AND XAITOSEB. 


I I 3-3^ per cent of organic matter, nrUlst in irery inferior boUb, which I have examined, the per oentage 
f amounted to 12-15 per cent In conrohoration of the former leBolts, I may he allowed to state those 
A of Dr. Anderson recently obtained in the analyses of some of the best wheat soils fimn different 
I' districts of Scotland, and pnblished in the Seottiih Journal <if Agriculture, fbr July, 1850. 

FarosnUgeoroiauiie Fsroeiitsgeafoiauiie 
nutter Is nil. nutter In nbuoU. 

Mid-Lothion, Wheat soil . 10*1981 4*8358 

I';:' East Lothian, „ . 6*3271 5*8554 

Itenfrowshirr, „ . 7*3625 4*6832 

i;;, Perthshire, „ . 8*6508 6*8270 

! . Morayshiio „ . 4*5460 3*7660 

! * Morayshire, wheat soil of a different description .... 3*4760 — 

y' Bcrwicksliiro, Wheat soil . 6*676 — 

; The organic matter is of a very complex comtioaition, and owes its origin for the greater part to 
'. vegetable remains, as tho roots, stems, &c., of former crops, and partly to animal matters, deriv^ fi'om 
i the decay of insects, all added purposely in the form of manure to tho land. 

■X The vegetable and animal remains, under the influence of water, ur, and heat, gradually decay, 

' producing a brownish or black powdery substance, or rothor a mixture of substanecS, which are known 
to the practical gardener under tho name of humus or vegetable mould. It is by no means a simple snb- 
^^stance, but it is composed of a great many organic aoids and products of vegetable decomposition. There 
arc particularly two kinds of humus—^brown and black—^tho first is contained in lai*gc quantities in tho 
brown variety of peat; tho latter, or block humus, the result of further decomposition of the J>rown, is 
found in block peat. The earthy brown or blockish substance deposited in tho interior of hollow trees 
' is tho same complex substance commonly called humus. 

\ It is not my intention to enter into a minute description of the composition and chemical character 
y of humus. Suffice it to mention tho names of some of the vegetable acids which are found in the sub- 
:. stance called humus, by the practical man, vis.: ulmic, humic, crenic, apoorenio, and geic odds. 

These organic acids resemble each other very much in their general aspect, as well ns in their composi- 
.. tion. tllmie and humic acid may readily bo extracted from peat,—the first from brown, the latter from 
; block,—^by boiling Uic powdered peat with a dilated solution of common soda of the shops. These 
i. acids enter into combination with the soda, forming a soluble dark brown coloured product, from which 

I they arc readily separated by an acid, which has a greater oflinity for tho soda than the vegetable 
acids. On the addition of muriatic acid, or spirits of salt, for instance, to tho brown solution obtained 
by boiling peat with carbonate of soda, a dark brown or blackish-coloured, flaky, volaminona 
substance is separated, which, collected in a filter, washed and dried, constitutes a Uodiiah, tasteless 
very hygroscopic substance, devoid of smell. Chemically speaking, this substance is a mixtnre of 
ulmic and humic adds,—ulmic add prevailing if brown peat be used, humic acid if black peat. 

Humus and the other organic substances found in tho soil play an important part in the processes 
of nutrition of plants. Perhaps too much impoi'tance bos been attached by former naturalists, and by 
many inactical men this is done to the present day. The fertility of a soil is estimated by them by 
the quantity of humus, which thc^ regard as the only, or, at least, as the chief nourishment of plants. 
Eecent rcscarchcH, however, have shown distinctly tlie great tnfluenoe which the inorganic matters 
exerdse on tho growth of plants, which inorganic substances ore taken up by the roots, i^ discovered 
in tile ashes of plants. It has further been proved experimentally that organic matters only are 
incapable of supplying all the wants of the growing plant, but tiutt every plant requires certain * 
inorganic substances, which if not present in the soil will set a barrier to its healthy growth. The part 
humus plays in the nutrition of plants has been lately the snlgect of much discusaion, and many contro¬ 
versies amongst chemists and physiologists. The most opposite opinions have been held out, volumes of 
papers have been written on this snigect; tho undeniable effects of humus on vegetation have been 
explained according to preconceived theories, and the efficacy of organic matter in the soil has even been 
denied altogether in spite of all practical experience. It would be unprofitable to the general reader to 
criticise all tho different theories. There can be no doubt that humuasuppUes plants with food—whether 
with organic food alone, or inofganio likewise, or whether it evreises merely a bonefidal influenc^tm 
vegetation, in frknishing a continual source of carbonic add, arising from its decompositian, or wheAer * 
it acts likewise bcnefldaliy in eondensing ammonia gas from the atmosphere we will not here diaouas, 

• Hnmus certainly performs a most important part iir tlie soil, and acts beneficially on vegetation in more 
than ono way; for that reason all attempts to ox^oin its fonotioils by one action only iwist he nnsatia- 
fiutory, and might lend the practical husbandman to serious errors in the management of the i««d 
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BottmuKd of S^bwyhf June 13.—-Dr. Balfour aimounoed that the CommisBioiiers of Woods aud Forests 
had agreed to form a Botanical Musoum in the Boyal Botanic Garden, called upon all who were interested to 
contribute liborallyf for the publio benofit, specunens of Woods, Fruits, and Vegetable products, articles of Yegc- 
tablo Manufacture, Fossil rionts, Drawings, &c. Mr. Bvans directed attention to a ourwus instanoo of the effects 
of the gr^ upon the stock, whi^ had occuired in a tree at Momingside House, the residence of Mr..J. Douchar. 
Tho tree in question is Pyrus Aria, grafted upon P, gBcuparia as a stock. Its entire height is 18 feet, and the 
stock forms a clean trunk to the hoight of 4 foot, where tho union of tho graft and stock is oomqjicuously adiown. 
At 18 inches fhan the base of tho trank there ore shoots of P. aucuparia, and at tho boi^t of 1 j foot bt'anchea of 
P. AHa appoar (being 2^ feet below the pmnt of junction), while farther up tho trunk a branch has been acci¬ 
dentally taken off, whioh is bcliovod to have been P, aucuparia. Mr. H*Hab exMbitod a peculiar crofqiing*ftjnn 
of Suroikantnue aeoporiue (common Broom), whioh had been sent from Aldomcy. Mr, M*Nab also yn^do a com¬ 
munication on tho effects rf Lightning on Trees. He remarked“ A few dayfl ago I accidentally heard of a treo 
which had boon struck by lightni^ on tho 6th instant (Junt^ 1850), at Pitfbrrano, Fifediiro, tho residence of 
An^w Buchanan, Esq.; and, buing anxious to ascertain tho species, I wrote for a small branch, with any history 
which could bo given regarding it. I have just rocoived flio leaves shown, which prove it to be tho XHuiub 
montan^ ot Wyc& My object in bringing tho ‘notice before tho Society is to ascertain from its members 
any varietios of trera'known to them os having been struck by tho electric fliud. About this rime last year a vwy 
large Oak, on the groundM'of John Wauchopc, Esq., of Edmonston, was shattered to pi(^»w; and a few years 
previously a Laburnum, standing dose to tho Oak, wu likewise dostroyod. While on a tour over a perriou of" 
the Amerioiui continent somo years ago, I lud sevraul (Opportunities of ol^en'ing g^ontic trees tom to picc(^ by 
elfxitric i^uenoe. In every instance observed, th(!y were Oalra. During a thunderstorm I found tho w'orkmcn 
(ohiofly in Canada) n^rting to tho Beech trees for protecrion, from an id(^ that they wore not liable to bo struck 
by lightning; certain it is tlmt I saw none, notwithstanding tho prevalence of large sised Beeches in many dis- 
^cts.^ The Elm above alluded to at Pitferrane had an iron fence stcuiding close to it, which was supposed by tho 
inhabitants to have h^ some influence in attracting tho fluid. Tho above olwcrvationB are thrown out, in tho 
hope of asoort a in ing if there bo anything in tho comp(»ition of one spccios of tree rendering it less lialdc than 
another to electric mfluonoe.'* Mr. Brand stated that he know a marlred instance of a Beech in Aberdcrashiro 
having boon struck Iqr lightnii^. He Horso Chestnut and Ash were montumed os having Ixson struck. Spoui- 
mons of Anooharis alsinastrum, from Watford Tiocks, Northamptonshire, were (achibiledfrom Mr. T. Kirk. [Oiirown 
eipenence of tiie manxmr and rate iff the growth of this plant leads us to believe it U not a native of this country.] 

Jiotonieal IVijp to Aberdmu —Tho Professor of Botany in tho University of Edinburgh usually devotes the 
Satur^ys throughout the summor session to excursions in tbo neighbourhood of Edinburgh, thus cabling tho 
botanical students to pirt into practioo in the fields the iustructiuns rccfjived in tho class room, llicsu exenrsinss 
have never boforo boon to any great distance from Edinburgh, a long Highland tour being genondly undertaken 
at the end of the sesaioxL On the SOth of June, however, tho IVofossor, accomptmied by upwards of a hundred 
students of his class, sot out on an expedition of a more extended kind than had over boforo been undertaken in a 
Binglo day by Miy party of botanists. Tlu^ started from Edinburgh by tiio Northern Itoilway at 6, on tho 
mcnniug of the day menriunod, and proceeded northwards, passing through the counties of Fife, Perth, Feufar, 
and Kincardine, to tho city of Aberdeen (distant from Edinburgh about 185 miles), which they reoched between 
10 and tl A H. After breakfast in the Boyol Hotel, the party visited King's College, to admire the antique relics 
whioh itoontains, and being there joined by Dr. Dhduc, ProfossoT of Natural History in Queen's College, Belfast, 
they proceeded some miles to tho north, pseshig the picturesque bridge of Don, to tho woods and moors at Dcn- 
morc. ^ Hero oyoiy ^ud was unsheathed, and the botanists, spwjading thinnsolvoB through tho woods, soon 
reploniahiid their boxes with a goodly supply of tho floral rarities which the place produced, such as Linneea 
boroahg, Drosora sx^lioa, and rotimdifolia, Sedum villosum, Tricntolis ouropma, Veronica scutollato, Ooodycra 
rtpons, Habonaria bifoUa, Pyrola mincu', Mimulus lutous, Schumus nigricans. Tho botanical army then ro- 
mounted their vehides and returned to the sandy Links of Aberdeen, where a number of maritimo species wero 
added to their stores. Among tho more interosting plants there collected, wo may mention Corastium atrovirons, 
Oarex inourva, Potamogoton pectinatua, Triticum juncoum, and Thalictnun minus. They then vidtod tho Granite 
Polishing Wo^ the Morisohal College, tho Medical Buildings, and the New Market Place—the ibrmidablo 
appearance of the band, vrith their noisy ^ boxes, and other botanical appurtonanoos, creating qidto a sensation 
in tho northern city. After dinner in tho Boyal Hotel, they entered the train at 6 p.ii., for Edinburgh, whwh 
they readhed at a late hour. The weather was delightftd, and altogether tho excursion was an exceedingly plea¬ 
sant one; ftre although 270 Bmilos wero gone over by rdl, any uneasiness from the long rdo was prevented by tho 
inti&OBting charaoter of tho country througH which tho lino lay—embnmii^ the fertile vale of Btrathumre, and 
other distriots of agricultural celebrity, with hero and there a neat littlo villago, a range of hooth-clad hills, or a 
plamd lake with ite white swans and wator-lilios floating on tho unruffled surfimo. 

We understand that the Professor has^uranged for an*oxpeditum to the Olova mountains, with a party of Ids 
stadanti, th bo olioomidiahod in the inoredildy short qaoe of two days. 
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FLOlUSTS* FELAIMJONIVMS. 



FLORISTS’ PELARGONIUMS. 

NaU Order^ Okrakiacm. 


Ahnibby Rpoticm. 

Klubiits* Vabustixm : -> 1 . Kofth^M Ot’fliahtm, 

2. ilnyle*!! 4Jaf. 

3 . Iloylt?* May Qfttfiu 


I, 


GitiiBBicCHAitACTRR.—Pelargonium, cliweifnlly M*pKratctI from tho ccdnmnar »tykfi 

pitrtcKi; tho loboA 8 ul>.oqnnl, tbo ixwtorlor produrod at tho bano bcinK ilattonctl, viUau* withfn, and apirally twiiitod holow; tho 

and adnato to tho podlocl, m) an to form on odhoront apur, of eaiMulcM at flrat auMpondod by the atylcm in the oummit ctf tho 

vaiiablo lonfttb. Cm’uVa of floe potolB, rurrly aappreMitm gynophnre, these oftorwunls bcconilnir dotachod; capsules ono- 

fuur, or Mometimos two, insorted ut the base of the gynoplmro, eoHod, by snpprcfwinn une.iioedo(l, dehiscing by the ventral 

altomnfing with t]iebib<« of the ralyx, clawed, equal or impqnol, suture. 5 n>da throcMtldod; testa prustiiceous.»(£!Mdfir 4 ivv< 7 rif. 
obt^iMO, cuduenns. Stamma ton, insorted with tlio petals, ooherent naut. 604 H.) 

into a tube below, unrqnal, the alternate stamens opposieo each \ 1 *RT»iitooHnnr.-~lhstabi fim, unequal, the twonpper apimnif* 

pi>tul shorter, on u barren flbiment; fHomenta flattonod, mem- nrntlng. Ktnuuais ten, unequal; seven fbittle, the rest sterile, 
brunous, sulNdato frtnn a broad base, the posterior often more subulate.—HofUitominedimdershruhs; or dwarf herbs, often witii 
proceed; aHthrra intnirse, two^llcd, incumbent, obtiMc, do- diort, fleshy, bulb-lifce, underground stems; nativeaof tiio Oape 
hisring longitudinaliy, cudueoiis. Dot, obUmg, udnato of Good Uupe. 11 ie eross-bred varieties, so abundant in ganlens 

to the lirttader liase of the elongtiUKl eolnmnar gynopUore, which under the poinilu- naj& 4 .e of Gerantuiiui, have sprang flwm tlio 
U a little shorter than the stylos, one-ctdlod, two.ovalate: omfe* shrubby section. 

n>i 0 (uu 1 ing, or susiamdcd; a^lca fllifnrm, distinct at the base, ad. Klobists* Vabiistixm : •>!. nbyh*$ Ot’fiiahtm, 
beront longiindinully to the gynopboie, contracted and colieroBt ! 2 . Unyh*» 4 Jaf. 

b^'Uieraitovctliegynophorc, freeattheniiex; Affgmosiutrcirec, Z, Iloylt^a May Qfiefn, 

lotoml. five, oblong, witlt tails consisting of the styles } 

s • 

B KSCRIFnON.—^The vorirties represented in the acnnmpnnying plate nlte among the most 
(lislinct and meritorious which hare appeared at the London exhibitions during Ac prosetnt 
yi-ar. They were raised hy G. W. Hoyle, Esq., of Reading, a gentleman who, iu the present 
day. is well known as one of the most suceessftil raisers of seedling Pelargoniums. The variety 
named Ocellatum is a n>ost striking flower, and Aongli less perfect in technical pointff Ann the 
oAers, will find more lulmirers, in consi-queuec of the gay and striking effijet prcMluced by its 
fine sj)otted flowers; it will he an excellent sale plant, and possesses Ac vahmblc ehame.ter of 
nonstaney, havmg hern exhibited in a perfect state Arongh Ac whole season. Ajax is one of 
the best formed wirietics yet 

gives it iwlditionnl value, now » 

of these high l)rcd I’ekrgoni- 
and some other of Mr. Tloyle’g 

seedlings are now in Ac pos- y' t Vv^“ 

session of Mr. Tirnier, of Ac 

at all times, without a close or • 

season, according to Ac ^c ^ * 

"When growing freely Aey like nuoaui or. i-KBiror PBi..uttoiHvic. , 

plenty of water—^Aat is, if, as they should be, thoroughly dntiued—and a ]lttfe*wea& manure 

TOl. n._^ 
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water every Bccoud or third watering as they approach blooming greatly invigorates the flowers. 

To preserve the latter, shading and netting are indispensable. Cuttings root flecly in sandy 
soil, in a cold frame, under a hand-glass, or in a cool shady border, any time during summer.—M. 

THE PROPERTIES OF THE PELARGONIUM. 

Bt Mn. G. GLENNY, F.II.S, 

iniHE properties of tlie Pelargonium were published by us some years ago, and before anybody had 
A even formed on idea of what a flower ought to be. Colour and size seemed to bo the leading, if 
not the only objects of tho raisers, and some of frie early varieties, tliat bore a large price, would not 
even be looked at in these davs. Novelty, wo will grant, covers a multitude of blemishes; but%o 
Pelargonium, in those days, was at host a fragile flimsy flower, and msted but a short ^mc in bloom. 
Breadth and thickness of petal were wonted more than anything, os starting qualities; tiic one to give 
form, the other permanence, or at least durability. Dennis’s Perfection was one of the first we ivcog- i 
nised as a distinct improvemont—fr>r we talked of tho Properties a long while before we published 
them; and that*raricty bore a considerable prica. 

It was observed^that the Pelaigoninm, like the Pansy, required to be round to be iwrfeet; that 
the xmtals should bi thick and smooth on the edges; with a modemte tmss of flowers of good size; a 
stocky shrubby habit; good, belfl, but not coarse, foliage; and abundanee of flowers, Nolrady would ^ 
dispute these general properties; but, when we come to colour, no two agree, except that tlierc must 
be a dark.blotch on the upper ])ctals. We simply want a dense colour whatever that may bt*, k-rausc 
washy, weak, or watery shades look poor; and if there be two colours wo 'wont them to Ik; well deflned 
and contrasted. Everything cloudy, shady, and undecided is incflcctive; but os to what the colour 
or shade diall be, we leave among those matters that are to ci-catc the variety, and will not give a 
preferenee except on tho general principles of the greater the contrast tho better, and if there lx- any 
brightness at all, tho newer tho colour the better. [Most of these points arc n-xweseuted in the diagram 
on the xneceding page.] 

Ajax, one of the subjects of the foregoing embellishment, is a novelty, and as such deserves a high 
place even among the brat; not but that it might bo a better shajH! and have a thicker xmtal, but it 
is as good as our so-called flrst-class flowers in these matters, and is a gixxl colour. EvciylxHly must 
therefore grow Ajax for tho sake of its novel purple colour, and its average guudness. 

Ocellatum is also a novelty; its iiecidiar q^tting reminds us of some of the old Geraniums, fur 
although so much better in form, Ae spots arc remarkable- As a sliow flower wo do not like it, fur 
although the lower ]ietals arc brood, and it is a good average form, there is no boldness, no grandeur in 
its bloom. It is new, bright, stiikingly novel; but though every cultivator will covet it, and it will lie 
one of tho best market plants that has been raised for years, it will not xilcose in competition with the 
regular show flowers. The sjxit somehow gives the apxmarancc of narrowness to Uic lower xH'tals. 

Tho May Queen sxteaks for herself. Wo have seen many other seedlings, some few of whidi will . 
no doubt bo popular. The most striking i)erha]>s were the Gipsy Rival, which wo could not recognize 
as any bettor than the Gipsy Bride—^xmrhaps if they had been comxiarcd we might have discovcivd 
some advance. Bilkmcrcer, an odd title for a Pelargonium, is a singular purple; it has a fold in tho 
back xictols, but has many good xtoints, among which it has tho best habit of any we liave seen; little 
but Good, is pretty. But the variety on wliiob some of the prineixml growers ]iiuuod tlieir hopes was 
lacomimrablc, on wliich however, we have not setm one perfect truss in frill flower; whether tho 
flowers will not eipcn together, or many come false, or whatever else may be the cause, we have rarely 
seen more than two good blooms oimn at once on the truss. We have notes of some others that we 
must mention at tho close of the season, when we have seen all. 


STANDARD CAMELLIAS. 

^ ^ By Mn. P. F. KEIJl. 

f ^ERE can be no question as to the' propriety of training the Camellia in tho waydt is commonly 
seen, but there docs not seem to be any reason for supposing that it may not be trained in other 
.‘.'ways wiflt as much cflect os can be attained by keeping it in the usual bush-like form. Its habit, 
its fine depp-gipen foliage, its beuutiflil flowers, all seem to pmnt it out as capable of being grown 
I , M a standard with admirable effect. There ore, it is true, plenty of large plants of this fiivourite 
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flower; but gcncralljr these are of a bod shape, and arc only flt to occupy the back part of a green- 
house, where their naked stems may be concealed by better plants. Such lanky plants con never be 
mode available, os single specimens, to occupy prominent positions in a conservatory. 

In training the Camellia os a standard, wo must lie guided by the same princi}des which ore 
followed in the ease of other ornamental flowering shrubs. If young plants are to bo grown into low 
standards, tho regulation of the brandies must be attended to at a very early stage of growth. The 
main stem should bo allowed to grow two or throe feet clear of shoots, before the branches ore 
adjusted. Five or six branches should, if possible, be retained to fiirm the base of the head, and other 
lateral shoots must lie encouraged to grow on the central or loading branch. It is desirable that 
such plants should be kept from flowering for two or throe years, or until they have acquired tho 
desired form; they must also bo shitted into larger pots whenever their roots are strong enough to 
warrant the operation. Tho bestitime to diitt them is in the spring, Just before they begin to grow, 
for then tho plants arc provided with their nourishment at the most natural season. The h-st compost 
for tile Camellia is a mixture of loam and peat with sand, the loam coniddcrably preponderating us 
tile plants become large. During the summer, while making their growth, the plants should lie 
kept in a cool house, and fitidy supplied with water at tho roots. They should also be often sj'ringcd, - 
fur tile pmposc of rcfi’cshing the foliage, and they must be kept free from tho jpeen fly, on hiseet 
which very commonly infests the tender shoots. The plants must not be deprivea of light, but some 
L light shading material should x>rotret them from the full glare of the sun. Wncro standards with 
^ clear stems of six or eight feet high arc wanted, it is not desirable to socrifleo time, or a good kind, 
for tile purjiuse of training it up to the height required, from a yonng plant, os the object eon lie 
attained by grafting on a stuck of the old C. reticulata, or any otlicr sort, the flowers of which ore of 
an iHjiuilly inferior character. Any old [liants, thereforo, wliich, ftum bad treatiuent or other causes, 
may have become lanky, may be turned to good account in this way, by grafting or inaidung them 
witii BUjK’rior varieties. 

StiMiks grown for the purpose of being worked as sl.in lords, should bo allowed to make their 
growth in u situation where tlioy receive light only from ulsive. Fur sueh a purpose, a temporary 
enclosure may be formed by means of eomnion mats, and a qpacc of a few feet square will contain 
many plants. An enclosuro may be funned thus: in any corner formed by two walls of eight nr ten 
feet liigh, and where tho asjiect is westerly, drive down a polo of a convenient lengtli, at tiio ra|uired 
distance from each wall, and ly means of tliis a space can be enclosed with mats or canvas. Some 
structure of this sort where the light is only admitted at the tcqi, is tlie most suitable for keeping 
stocks that are wauled to grow long and straight. While the stocks ore growing, all lateral shoots 
tliat appear on Uio lower part of the stem, must bo cut otf. The head should bo kept moderately 
thin, and the leading or central shoot carefully protected from damage, and encouraged as much os 
possible. When the stock has attained tho desired height and thickness, the tup should bo out oil', and 
the operation of grafting i>crfunnud. It is, however, advisable to cut oil' the toji a week or two 
betbro the scion which is chosen is put on. 

For grafting on high stems, the shoots of such varieties ns have the most spreading habit should 
be selected, so that when the head has grown a year or two, the branches by their own weight may 
assume a somewhat dropping, or, at least, a spreading form. Assuredly, nothing could bo more grace¬ 
ful during winter and early spring, than a well-managed Standard Camellia, with its branches licnding 
under their load of bcaut^l flowers. Such a plant, or rather tree, may stand alone, or it may bo 
placed, for the purpose of hiding its bora stem, in the centre of a group composed of a variety of oUicr 
sorts, or even in the midst of a miscellaneous collection of conservatory jilants. It must ccrtoinlydx! * 
allowed that tho habit of flic Camellia is not quite favourable for training standards into a drooping form, 
yet it is snfflcicntly pliant to yield, in a great measure, to a system of constant and careful pruning, 
such os encouraging tho lateral branches in a horiisonial direction, and catting off such shoots as inclino 
niiwords. Tying down the mun branches may also bo practised with success during ^o first two or 
throe years, after the grafts have become strong enough, but the process of bending them down must 
be very gradually and carefully performed. 

Although, in the course of training tho stock for high standards, it is necessary to keep it perfectly 
bare below, such nudity is notion absolute condition of growing tho Camclha in this way, for os t^ny 
buds or grafts tan bo inserted over the whole surface of tho stem, os may be desired, provided they* 
are not too tluck, or so numerous as to affect the free growth of tire tup. In such coses, however, tho 
ftom sliouldbo allowed to attain a moderate height and size before tho buds ore inserted on it. As 
a general rule, it is dcrirable to keep the shoots which are thiu produced on the stem rather sSiort, 
and they will be thick enough, if kept about a foot apart at tho point of insertion. These buds or 
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grafts may be of different varietieg, and, for the sake of increasing the effect,- the varieties may be as 
varied os possible; at least a doisen different sorts may be thos distributed along a stem six feet high, 
and so arranged that tire colours may harmonize with one another. 

This method of forming Camellias undoubtedly iuvolveg much patience, but when good stems can 
be procured, the amount of this essential ingre^nt of success in all nudertakings is considerably 
diminished; and, in any case, the olgect to be attained is so interesting and permanent os to outweigh 
all ordinary considerations. 


THE UARDY FERNERY. 

I 

Ur Ma. JOpN COX, OsxuissEa to W. Wsus, Eso., Seuleaf. 
iOM the increasing interest which of late years has been token in the eultiue of the beautiful and 
interesting tribe of Kerns, wo may infer that there will bo few gardens of any pretensions without 
a Fomerj’. Never was the seal of foshion impressed upon a subject more intmrcstiiig and deserving 
than this, nor on one more likely to return ample gratiticatiun to the ardent votory. Who con wit¬ 
ness without a gl^ of delight the enthusiasni with which many ittrsons (ladies even) pursue (liis 
favourite study, braving the summer's scorching heat, dinibing the steep crag, or penetrating the 
almost imi)enetral)le thicket, in scorch of a favoured locolitv', 
vclty either in churooR or si>ecicB ? Surely there must be 
in the study of tlic works ocT nature’s great Creator, in scimes 
is nut discemed, else why so much enthusiasm ? But, os I am 
mural dissertation, I will return to my subject, viz., the Fernery, 
that tts a Fernery may possibly come to be coitsidcrcd, and 
foshionablc adjunct to most gardens, a few remarks on certain 
attended to would not be out of place. Both judgment and 
gnired in order to select a proper mtuatiou, which must, 
be legoiated by the habits and charuetcristics of the 
under natural conditions, some will only flourish well 
some like a freu cxjXMure, others will do well in either; 
mation of a Fernery, a proper provision must be mode 
Now the Fernery at Itedlcaf is one of the best adapted 
I have eviT met with, and as the plants ore at the 
in a state of tlic gimtcst possible luxuriance and beauty, 
better than describe the situation and 
dcr whidi they are so : — 

This Fernery is situated at one ex¬ 
tremity of a screen of sltrubs which 
divides the Dutch and F.rrglish styles 
of gardening; the as- 
jrect is soutli, shel- 
ten'd on all sides, but 


or in pursuit of a rio- 
somo (wculiar charm 
where the hand of art 
not going to ])cn a 
It has uccuti'cd to me 
pre-emirrcntly so, a 
points rtcccssary to be 
taste will be re¬ 
in a great measure, 
plants themselves, 
solely in tire shade, 
so that, in the fur- 
fbr both conditions, 
tothcpurjiose 
present time 
1 cannot do 
conditions irrt- 



asKTCu or thx mmsiiy at aKiu.iur. 
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opon above head. It is formed of a large moond of earth faced with largo angular piccea of rock, 
which advance and recede, project xiromineutly forward, or fall far back, ao aa to produce a great 
diversity of surface, and plenty of light and sli^, such os an artist’s eye dcb'ghts to rest upon. In 
the Centro is on irregular shaiicd basin for water, the large stones which form the base of the 
sm-mounting rock-work projfjctiug over the edges of the basiu, and have a fine effect, giving at a 
little distance great depth of shade. The walk, which curves around the base of the rock-work, 
is trolliacd over to the height of eight feet, quite to the ground on one side, but with wide openings 
on the side nearest the Ferns. Hus trollk is covered with Boses, Clematis, Qlydne, and other 
climbers, and is of itself very pleasant, forming what Hr. Caros, in the King of Suony^s Tmr, hoe 
amusingly called “ a leafy alley of I’soralea C at all events, it forms that kind of shade to the lower 
port of the Fernery which the plants so much delight in. 

\s this short description of what is known to succeed well, embraces most of the points necessary 
to a good choice of situation, I will only hero remark that there is ^m fur an infinite diversity of 
taste in the arrangement, only obsening to secure a good amount of sliode to tlte lower part; but not 
by covering over, us Ferns will not flourish well under too much drip, neither will they do so well 
when the shading is produced by any opaque substance, os a wall. I do hot mean to osMU-t that they 
will not grew under different cii'cumBtanccs, but I,do say, that the kind of shade I recommend 
approuehes nearer to that under whidi, in a natural statu. Ferns are found most lilruriaut. 

[The hardy Ferns at Iledloof have an admirable effect, growing in the situation described by Mr. 
Cox; and which they ap])car to enjoy infinitely. At the time we saw them, tliey were in a veiy 
luxuriant condition, proving without doubt the perfect adaptation of the ntuotion to their growtli. 
Most of our native species were noticed there, though the efiect c» manse was chiefly xirodutjcd by the 
larger Ferns, such us Osmunda regolis, Atliyiium Filix-femina, I’olysticlium anguloro, Lostren Six¬ 
mos, Scolo])cndrium vnlgare, lUeehnum tijneant, and the ioistrctts of the “ dilatata” group. Onoclea 
sensibilis was also oonsxiicuuns, growing with remarkable vigoui', Iwtli here and in oilier jiai'ts, having 
fully luealixed itself alxiul the liases of the Inigc blocks of sandstone, which give such on exiircssiou to 
the plensniv ground at BedUsir. Of rarer kinds we particularly noticed fine tufls of Usmuudu spectu- 
bilis, and of Adioutum pedatum, two very elegant North American specie's.—M.] 


ON THK Al’l'UOFUIA’rB EMBELLISHMENT OF OABDEN SCENERY. 

Itx Mu. JX. RAILFY’, C.M.II.S., Gakiie.viui to Q. lUueomtT, Esu., Munhuam I’auk. 

HIIHKHK ai-e, {mrliaps, few x’crsons in the x>rcscnt day, who arc in xsissession of a garden, who would 
A not feel offended if their taste, or rather dogmatical cax>rice, in tlu- use of dceorntivo olgiicts were to 
1)0 called in question. Notwithstanding tliis, however, it is a fact that the must crude misconceptions' 
Xn-cvail, and the most egregious absurdities are xierjictratcd. 

Without attempting to impugn the right which every man claims '■ to do what he likes with his 
own, ” it will readily be admitted tliat all arc amenable to criticism, and tlmt what is commonly called 
teste, instead of being a mere ad libitum impulse, is, in fact, fdhnded upon AxcmI and recognised x>rin- 
ci]ilrs, which can no more be dcimrtcd fi'um with xiroxniety, than the just proxjortions of architecturo 
can be deviated from in constructing a Grecian temple. 

An object may be in itself highly beautiful, or possess that indoflnito qui^ty which is termed ' 
“ pretty; ” but it ought also to have some relation to otlier oixiects in the scene of whidi it forms a 
Xiart A x>crtcct whole can never be comxiosed of incongruous XHUts, and harmony and unity of cxxncs- 
sion are indisx>ensablc qualities in a perfect garden, no matter whether it is that of an unxireteudiug 
cottage residence, or I’aliadian palace, the baronial castle, or the old conventual rvligioqp house. 

Tlio use of what is called “rustic” ornaments, as vases and baskets for flowers, has latterly been 
carried to a great extent, and in too many instances with the must anbax>xqr efibets. How often do 
we sec these things associated with arohitcctural balustrades, Grecian vases, piles of stones (misnamed 
rock work) on smootli lawns, qach of which may have its proper and legitimate place in a garden Jbid 
bo introduced Oirith admirable effect, but thus mixed, forming a discordant whole, “ a thing of dueds * 
and patches.” 

■ We should not, and do not, olqcct to rustic baskets in tlic garden of a romantically situated cottage; 
but in a residence of any architectural pretensions, the whole of the subordinate objeats pertaining to 
the garden, as seats, flower-baskets, vases, &c., should liave the same expressinn as tho house, the im-. 
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press of high art and adaptation for the use of highly ciTiliscd mau, cannot bo too evident; and as no 
(pardon is ever to be imagined to be anything but a work of art, so should it bear unmistokeable 
ovidcnco of design and harmony in its minutest details. There is, perhaps, no better illustration of the 
want of attention to this principle than may be found in the enchanted valley at Alton Towers. 
The situation is beautifully romantic, but it has the greatest assemblage of discoidrat objects that can 
be conceived, temples, fountains, rock-works, Swiss cottages, and many other objects equally inharmo- 
nioiu, produce un impression of wonder at the perversion of wealth, rather than the display of taste. 

Each different style of boilding gives permission for ornamenting our gardens with statues, balus- 
ttodcs, and other masonry, thus carrying the eye from the ornaments of the drawing-room and 
saloons of the mansion, to those of the grounds in the immediate vicinity, and presenting the spectator 
with a tout enoembU of consistent beauties. 

Itock-work is a difBcnlt thing to treat well; it is too generally seen as a mere hillock of rubbishing 
stones on a plain surioee of turf, looking like a scar in a polished scene, and having no connection or 
relation to any other olgect. Happy effects, however, may bo produced by introducing it as an episode. 
In such a position it will form an agreeable contrast to the mure artificial scenes of a garden. In 
speaking of rock-work, I do not by that term mean those unmeaning aggregations of si^l rubbisli 
which are so commonly scon, and which, from want of Ineodth in the masses, produce: no effect; but of 
large massive block^ thrown together in picturesque forms in humble mimicry of those oggit-gutions 
of granitic rock which one meets with in Dcvonsliiro. 

But while wc seek ti^ake our gardens replete with consistent ornaments, we must uotfoiget the 
beauty of utility, which is of first-rate im})ortancc. Wo must tlien endeavour to combine use with 
omament„and wc may remember (neteris puribrns) that those objects which combine abstract beauty 
with utility will ever bo more satisfactory than tliose which are simply beautiful, or simply useftil. 
Man in his rude state is satisfied with those things which minister to his necessities; muiv civilised 
man aspires to somethiug higlier. He adopts the most elegant forms and the most elaborate designs, 
making them subserve his convenience. 

There is now no lack of elegant designs for garden purposes, but let tliose who arc inteodueing such 
adjuncts lieworo that they preserve the expression of unity, witliout attention to which, the result 
cannot bo satisfactory. 


THE EXHIBITION OP FLOlUSTS’ FLOWERS IN PO'fS. 


recently inserted an article from Mr. Glcnny, on the sulgcct of growing Finks in pots, to 
which wc ventured to append the qimstion: “ Wliy not sliow them in jxits also P" Since then we 
have thought over the matter, and wo see no just reason why Carnations, l%otucs, Pinks, Heartsease, 
and oven Tulips and Ranunculuses should not bo shown in pots us well os Auriculas and Polyanthuses. 

Wo ore quite prepared for Uic outcry of “impossible,” “nonsense,” and similar cxclamationB from 
those who are cither too conceited, or too indolent to try; but wc recollect the outcry about Roses 
being sliown in pots; some of the largest growers were convinced they could not be grown, or if 
grown, it would bo imixwsiblc to carry tlum to any distance, but how futile have such predictions 
been proved, for it is found as cosy tcrgrow and cany Roses one hundred miles, os one mile; and 
hence, cspcciully at early cxhiIntionB, they have become one of the leading features of attraction. 
Carnations and Picotces arc for the most part grown in pots; Pinks wo liavc the evidence of thousands 
arnnally produced in Covent Garden Market, con be grown in the same way; then why not exhibit 
them tts grown ? It may be true that to grow them in the greatest perfection, only a few flowers 
should be kept upon each plant, and that some of the best kinds arc inconstant, and occasionally 
prodnoe flowers unflt for exhibition. To this wc can only remark, skilful cultivation will make a 
great diSerence, and if such cultivators as Turner and Bragg, of Slough; Ward, Norman, ondNcwhall, 
of Woolwich; Wilmcr, of Sunbury; Keynes, of Salisbury; Wood, of Nottingham; and many more 
growers in aU parts of the country who might bo mentionod—if these growers could only bo induced 
to take the matter in hand,, and ^vote their skill to the subject, wo have no doubt they would soon 
shoTw florists’flowers in as'grcat perfret^n as other flowers. , 

Of Heartsease it is scarcely ncccssoiy to say a word, the most successful exhibitors have long 
grown them in {rats, in cold frames, finding that system the most convenient and certain for the 
production of first class flowers, and nicely grown in six-inch pots, they would certainly form very 
attentive olgccts, while the fiicility with which the flowers could bo examined, and their constancy ^ 
.proved, would render them much more extensively cultivated than they ore at the present time. 

• - - ' - '- ^-■— 
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Piuks in pots of the same size, in twolvo or twentjr-ibnr distinct kinds, each plant carrying from 
sis to a dozen flowers, wonld be very interesting, and Picotccs and Carnations in the sized pots they 
arc nsuolly grown in, would bo still more attractive. We may bo told they would not carry a “ head of 
bloom," by which is meant a quantity of flowers at the same bearing, but just the some thing was said 
of Roses, and yet in what magnifleent condition we annually see them. Let but the leading growers 
turn their attention to this subject, and imaginary diflicultics will soon vanish. One great advantage 
of this system of showing, in addition to superior ottractivencss, and not rendering the destruction of 
the flowers Ity cutting necessary, would be tlie certainty by which, in untoward seasons, they might 
be pi-oduoed at the time required, os, by introducing the potted plants to the greenhouse, and keeping 
the Pinks in a close fmme for a short time, no fear need be cntcrtiuned but Umt they wonld bo in per¬ 
fect Jiloom at the proper time. ITiis of itself would be a eomiicnsuting acliicvmcnt, as nothing can lie 
more annoying to an ardent florist than to lose the opiioi'tunity of showing his iavourito flowers after 
he has been at the trouble of growing them, fur, tliough tlic compensation may be small, the pleasure 
and honour of gaining a prize is the same to all, and is a stimulus to lairseverance which mere pecu¬ 
niary reward can never iin]>art. 

Tulips and Ranunculuses would lie more difltcult, inasmuch as pots of an appropriate size wonld 
not hold suSicient soil to support the plants, but these we fimey may he planted in terra cotta vases, 
or ornamental Isnics, in six(<s, twelves, or twenty-fours, and so would be odmiijible. AVo do not, 
however, contend so much fim these, ns for flowers of a more durable character: We have a great 
' 'objection to cut such, and as a great admirer of Carnations and I'icotces, wonld rather see an exhibi¬ 
tion without the flowers, than have them cut Wo commend these remarks to the attention of the 
Kxhibition Committees of the Uoitieultural, and Royal Rolanic Soeietics, and if eitlicr socioly sliould 
fc<>l diH]Kisrd to cany our suggestions into practire next year, we shall lie ready to place at their 
disjiosal, for the licst twelve dissimilar Picotccs shown in July, in cleven-ineh pots, 

P'irst prize . . Gardeners’ Magazine of Jiotany . . 8 vols. 

Second do. . . do. do. . . 1 vol. 

Tliird do.Plorists’ Guide ... 1 vol. 

Wliile on the subject of exliibitions, we may remark, a rumour is afloat that the Horticultural Society 
have in contemplation an autumn cxhiliilion of Dahlias, &c., at Chiswick, at a reduced admission, the 
Duke of Devonshire’s garden being tlirown open to enhance the attraction. The expense of such on 
exliibitiou would not lx; great to tlic society, while the good it would do in bringing permanently into 
notice plants suitable for autumnal decoration, but at the present time but little known, woidd Ixi 
immense, to say notliiug of the stimulus it would give to the cultivation of Dahlias, Perpetual Roses, 
and autumnal flowers generally. AVhcuwc hear more, we shall recur to the subject; and we must 
heartily tvish the Society success in any such effort.—A. 


PREPARATION OP CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES FOR EXHIBITION. 

Bt Mu. 0. OLENSY, P U.S. 

KNHKRE is no flower tliat more requires artificial aid than Acso veiy beautiful subjects. They ore 
A totally helpless, as it were; tlicro is no strength in the liiisc of the petals, which are mere threads, 
supporting br(^ flat blades; the bunch of tlircads is in the calyx round the seed vessel, and the enlarged 
ends, which form the expanded blossom, Irarat the calyx and dcvciopc themselves in the must imperfect 
and confused manner. Strange os it may appear, the outer or largo sized yiotals are oflen in the 
centre, and the small jxitals that should appear in the centre are outside; and nine times out of ten the 
calyx would be split ^ the way down on one side, and not opened on the other. The only way to 
counteract this is, first to tie the pod or calyx round the middle when the bud is nearly full grown, 
but before it siilits, and, having tied it firmly, wait until the calyx begins to open a{ top, and then 
tear down the five pieces to the tic all round alike, because that enables the petals to dovclopo them¬ 
selves proiierly. 

But although the petals wjiich ore crowded in these pods will dcvdopi^ their individual boantics, 
they require twbe dressed os it is colled, that is, tlio petals all\irought down into their proper pla^, * 
for the thread-like bases of them will pass one another, and tliercfore the guard or broadest petals may , 
lie brought down to the outside, and the narrows ones guided to the centre. The greatot care is | 
necessary in doing this, so that the petals be not bruised in the Operation. But although tipiusandB of 
flowers ore dressed after they are cut, the work should begin earlier. As soon aa the petals begin to i 
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doTolope themselves, tbe broadest should bo corofully brought down to the outside, to form the lower 
row or 4ish, as it were, of the flower, and these should Ixi a eomplcto circle. As the others come 
forward, the next largest should be brought down and placed with the centre of each in the place 
where the others meet, and lap over them; the third row should be placed on the joins of the second 
row, and even a flrarth on the joins of the third, if there wore any. During all this timo tho expan¬ 
sion or growth of tho petals to their natural size after they are pla^, completely sets them fast m their 
proper places, and they would travel for hundreds of miles without getting confused; but on the other 
hand, if neglected till the petals arc full grown, and they are then di'essed at the lust moment, they 
will not hold in tho places you change them to, and the flowers never can bo so perfect. 

Tho mode of dressing is to take hold of the broad part of the petals vrith a pair of smooth flat 
tweesera, generally made of ivory, bone, tortoisc-sl^ill, or wood, and not pinching them too hard, hold 
the petals tight between them, and, by a gentle twist, guide them caiefolly where it is want^ to 
make them lay. It is usual io cut a hole in the centre of a curd, just largo enough to let the pod 
of the bloom half-way through it; this card is cut quite round, and the flat buck of the flower should 
be brought down to tho card while young, tiio petals being brought down in a complete circle; the 
card keeps the petals from refloxing, whicli tliey frequently will when neglected, and when once 
grown BO, Bcarosl||^anything will bring them flat again; whorcas, when placed flat while growing they 
never show any ^petition to go back. It is obvious that tho flatter tho lower large petals lay, tho 
larger will bo tho flower; and tho more uniform tho rest lay the better. 

With regard to the choice of sorts for shomng there is not suflicient pains taken; wo frequently ’ ' 
see flve or six in one class shown in a stand of twelve. This cannot be right IVo of each class 
make a splendid stand—that is, two pink and purple bizarres, two crimson bizarres, two scarlet 
bizarres, two purple flakes, two scarlet flakes, two rose flakes; and these ought to be placed uniform, 
as for instance four of tho brightest of tho bizarres at tho four corners, and rose flakes at the end of the 
middle row; the two other bizarres should be side by side on tlio middle row, and the pair of flakes 
above and below them. Proper attention to these trifles often mokes such a first impression on tho 
minds of the judges that they cannot resist the temptation to x>Iaee stands so arranged higher than 
they really deserve, tho uniformity giving such a striking advantage os would hardly bo credited. 

It looks p^ectly ridiculous to see the numerous stands placed for exhibition with two many flowers of 
one doss, and none of others; there is a flatness which nothing componsates for, and the managers of 
exhibitfons ought to stipulate that there shall be two of each class, in the same way that they do who 
say that there shall be an equal number of each class of Tulips. Common sense tells us that it should 
be BO with all oollections of class flowers, and in Tulips it would bo observed if there were nothing 
said. How then the showers of Carnations should be allowed to overturn all the ordinary rules 
showing we hardly know; but of this we arc certain, if any one exhibitor will take ])ains to attend to 
our suggestion, ho will find tho arrangement greatly help his stand. 

Picotocs arc prepared in the some way as Carnations: and the remarks we have mode os to uni¬ 
formity of arrangement in tho stands arc equally applicable in their case also. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE CINERAMA. 

Bt Mb. H. rosier, Bbooklands Nubssby. 

lERE is there a plant, which, during tho autumn, winter, and early spring months, is so gay 
and beautiful as t^ Cineraria? or which is so useful for exhibitions or decorative purposes, or 
for the embellishment of the flower-vase or bouquet P By artificial light the cnlours of some of the 
crimson, rose, and purple varieties are extremely brilliant, while tlie white varieties, maigincd with 
the preceding colours, arc matchless. Add to this, that many of the kinds ore ddunously fhigraut, and 
you have nearly all the qualities which constitute a perfect flower. During the season, a number of 
very fine seodfoigs have been brought under the notice of tho pnblio, some of them of remarkable 
excellonoe and beauty, the most remarkable of which have been noticed in previous wtides. In 
treating of tho Cineraria as a plant fbr decoration, or of its value for exhibition purposes, where, in the 
eazly put of tho seaarm, the various kinds moke a fine display, we cannot refrain fivm stating that 
thmr cultivation might be much improved, and, indeed, must be before they will assume tiicir wonted 
standingnpon our exhibition tables. But a few years bock. Cinerarias were a poor lot of starry things, 
with narrow flimsy petals, and flowers supported .by tall unsightly stems; but now, thanks to the 
deUte forjmprpvemcnt, the best varieties are dwarf and compact, an4 when properly grown, produce 
' perfoot trusses of stout, and, in some few esses, of almost perfectly fbrmcd flowers. In treating of this 
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plant, when high cultivation is aimed at, care must be taken to keep the plants healthy at all times. 
If intended for exhibition, you should, about tiiis time, choose strong plants from those previously 
potted, closely observing that they ore in a perfectly healthy state; for vtithout they arc so, no ddll of 
the cultivator con make thorn grow into good specimens. Supposing them now to bo in throe inch 
pots and well tooted, a liberal shift may bo given, say to five-inch pots, in a good rich compost, |)re- 
pored of good turfjr loam, well decompo^ cow-dung, ^ding a little leaf mould and silver sand to keep 
the soil open, bearing in mind that proper dminago is the most conducive of all to healtiiy growth. 
When well rooted, after this first shifting, stop them, that is, pinch out their leading shoots, and wlien 
they have made fiosh growth, look carcfrUly over thorn, and take out the small and weakly shoots and 
part of the old leaves, su os to admit the air freely. Place them thinly close to the glass in tho front of a 
grcoohouse; or, I have seen them grown equally jrcU in cold pits, or frames raised on pots to insure 
a free circulation of air among tiicm. This will, in a great measure, prevent the mildew, to which they 
arc very liable through the winter months; but should it appear, take black sulphur and put it in a 
piece of muslin, or a pepjier-box, and dust the infeeted leaves. If strong enough, and well rooted when 
housed, you may then give them a second shift, deferring tho final sliift until February, when a stronger 
compost must be used, adding, if possible, a littlo well decomposed night sml, or, if this is not attain¬ 
able, a portion more tiow-dung. Do not be too free with loaf mould this time, as they require the suil 
mere binding, to retain the water, as tlie warm weather advances. Continue to %hin out tho small 
shoots and superfluous leaves, to throw the whole of the sap to the leading shoots. Stoke them as soon as 
long enough, and tie them out as wide as possible, as the side brauches will fill up tho intermediate 
spaces. Fumigate them occasionally to prevent tho green fiy, which is a great post, bearing in mind, 
that prevention is better than cure; for if insects are allowed to gain ground, it detracts iquch from 
tho beauty of the plants. Wlicn Uio plants Imvc filled the pots with mots, liquid manure may be 
given with great advantage, as it will moke tho leaves have a deep green and healthy appearance, 
and add to the brilliancy of the flowers. Secxls sown in the middle of July, or beginning of August, and 
the plants, when huge enough, pricked off into store pots, to give them sti'cnglh previous to potting 
into stqmj-ate pots, make strong plants for spring purposes, and may be treated in all respects tiio some 
08 the show plants, with the exception of stopping, which causes them to flower later; but this moy 
be necessary when late flowers are requir^. When the plants go out of bloom in the spring, 
if seed is not wanted, remove tho flowers at once, but take core to retain tlie leaves to draw the sop, 
and so soon as the weather is suitable, place the pots in a shaded situation, watermg them slightly, 
and taking great care to keep tlirm clear of insects. Here they may remain until August, at which 
time a quantity of young plants will have started finm the old root. Then toko and part the old idant, 
catefrilly slmking it clean out, pot tho young plants separately, retaining the smallest portions, as every 
branch with an atom of root, will, under proper management, make a specimen before the end of 
the season, tho largo plants flowering first, and tho small ones in succession. Old plants of the 
common kinds may be planted out in the spring, and these may be taken up again in August, 
ported, and tho plants planted out again, shading them of course for a short time mitil they ore estab¬ 
lished, and these, if potted in October, before the finsts destroy them, will make splendid plants. 


sieWiiig /larista’ /Inintra. 

Tim flowom of the month have been niuncrous—teo numorous to be good—and eonsoquontly a groat number o{ ■ 
leslly oontcmptiblo pniductians have been produced, and, wo arc a^bsmed to add, have boon reworded. At 
Chiswick, on July 13, was a coUoction of Petunias, romaikabic for nothing Init want of finrn, substance, and colour, 
in &ct worthless weeds, which no one of any pretensions to judgmimt would think of harbouring for a day, yet 
those very pkmts received a tUeer liaHknm nudal, and douhtloss next season will be sent out os having so 
rewarded. Again a eolleetim of seedling Antirrhinume received asirailar reward, and though several of thorn were 
very pretty, the majority woro unworthy of such distinction. Fothing can be mote injurious to gardening than 
those injudioioas rewsids—they sro tho mosns of Ibisting worthless things upon tho pubUc, to the disgust of tho 
amateur and tho injury eff the fiur trader. Mosers. Maylo and Co.’s Model Fnehsi^ as for ss we have soon of 
them, are worthless, and must bo grown very differently to bo worth onltivsting. Beport lairs that Fasjto’i 
" Oquy Bivsl" Tlelorgonium, which took an equal second prise at the I’elargoninm Show Isit month, hsvmg * 
proved inconstant, bos been broken up, and consequently will not come out; but tiiis report, we have reason to , 
lolieve, is erroneous. The only two Fuobsiss we have seen worth notice are Mr. Turner’s Banks’s IbqansioD, a 
light Sower of great parity and good halnt, dnd Smith’s Sednnia, a reflesring flower with dark eogills, yhieh nfight 
be grown into toletiblc oonditioa. Seedling Carnations and Hcoteos bare boon dwwn by Hr. Traer. Hay’s 
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Antonia and Bomon, rose flaken, irith good wLitc, are both promioing, and I’ludoy’s Mara ia a acarlet flake of 
groat boantp. Of Piootcoatho beat arc Matthewa’Juno, DodwoU'a Mary, a red edge, and Alfred, purple. Thoao 
we hope to ace again upon tho planta. 

PB1.AEGONIDMS. under petala clondod roao, with white throat Modc- 

„ , _ . , ., . rate form and free. 

Xeeiar CKfi (Iloylc).—Brkht roae, with dark jr% (Ambroao).—A rieh crimaon flower, 

elouded bloteh, and pure white tliroat Pine habit, and ,d,a,ip,l wiUi violet; lower laitala light erimaon, ahaded 
very ftco. „i,£th lilae. Good habit; modoratoiy free. 

Inn (Hoyle).—A deep aalinon-coloured flowor, Daloimi (Anibroac).—A lilac roae-colourod flower, 
with bladt blotch, the upper petala rather cruniiilod. shaded with pur|ile, and white belt; lower potola 
Tolerable habit, but ahy. clondcd violet Good habit; free. 

(hmillff (Uoylo).~A rich ehocolato upper petal; Ihicheam d^Orkam (Ambroac).—'White, with deep 
under bright roae, with wliito throat Moderate tmaa, rose apot Good habit moderate form, and ftec. 
good habit JEraiaimis (Ambroao).—A very alight improvement 

Chieftain (Hoyle).—Deep roay erimaon with very on Motleata, but tw much like tliat flower, 
dork spot Moderate truaa and good habit Xelipu! (itmbi-oao).—Tho aanio grower’a Defiance in 

aanymede (Hoyle).—A light pnrjdo flowor with miniature, 
ehocolato blotch. A nioely cupped flower, with good Seine dee Steme (Henderaon).—An improvement 
truaa and habit upon Jehu Superb. Moderate tbrm, very fiw, and 

Afitt-Af««i(Bockl—White-.theuppwpctalablotehed gi,od haint 

with claret TolbrilBlb form, gixid habit and fim OeueralJmig (Gainca).—Deep mulberry, belted with 

IHadem (Beck).-{-A rather Iikmo parpliah erimaon white. Good form, and very free, 
flowor, with black bffitch. Moderate habit and &ec. siaek Vrinee (Hendermm).—A very rich ehoeolate 

flower. 'Very novel, goml habit and tree. 

FANCk'' PFXARGOXIUSfS. Xleeira (Aitcb).—C rimaon pnipde, aliaded with 

lilac, and lioltcd wiui white. Very froo, and robuat habit 


PBDAEGONIDMS. 

Xeefar Cap (Hoyle).—Brkht roae, with dark 
clouded blotch, and pure white tliroat Fine habit 
very ftco. 

Inn (Hoyle).—A deep aalmon-coloured flowor, 
with blaim blotch, the upper petala rather crumidod. 
Ti^rablo habit, but ahy. 

Camilla (Hoyle).—A rich chocolate upper petal; 
under bright roae, with wliito throat Moderate truaa, 
good habit 

Chieftain (Hoyle).—Deep roay erimaon with very 
dark apot Moderate truaa and good habit. 

Oaiujmeile (Hoyle).—A light pnrjilo flowor with 
ehocolato blotdi. A nioely cupped flower, with gixid 
truaa and habit 

Afitt-AfaiVHBockl—White; the upper pctalablotehed 
with claret Toltiraui& flum, gixid habit, and iim 

IHadem (Beck).-(-A rather Iikmo purpliah erimaon 
flowor, with black blotch. Moderate habit and &ec. 

FANCk' PEDAEGOXIUSfS. 

Iteeira^le (Oainea).—A light lilac pencilled flower of 
rather toll habit, but free. 

Cireahtrity (Gaines).-A Iwautifnlly-formed mul- 
berry-rolouml flower, belti'd with white. Small, but 
free, and of good bsbit 

Optima (Ambrose).—A fine erimaon flower; lower 
petala spotted with tho some. Fine form and free. 

Angdiuc (Ambroao) —Upper petals crimson on n 
light ground; under petala spotted with erimaon. 
Modornto form and froo. 

Oeliah (Ambrose).—Eich mulberry upper petals; 
under spotted with same colour. Finn form but shy. 

Snehaiitreu (Ambrose).— A delicate lilac flower, 
spotted with the sumo. Moderate fonu, very free 
bloomer, 

Amie (Aminnse). — Upper petals row crimson; 
lower apotted witli the same colour. Very free bloomer 
and good habit 

Siehard (Mden (Ambrose).—A very darkmullK'rry- 
adoured flower, of good habit, with white throat, and 
voiy free. 

SclJjue (Ambrose).—A vory rich idiun-oolourcd 
flower, of fine form, but shy. 

if™ Wright (Ambrose).—Bright rose upper petals; 
lower spotted with tho same colour. Moderate form; 
flX'C. 

pittciiintien (Ambrose).—A pretty lilac and roao 
colour; Indtcd with white. Moderate form and troe. 

Betplendem (Ambrose). ■ Upper petals bright rose; 


I lilac, and lioltcdwiui white. Very froo, and robust habit 

Kentiah JtMHig (Ayrca).—Very rich crimson, aliadcil 
with violet, and belted with white; lower potola dra-ply 
belted with crimsim. Fine form and habit 

J’amted Pet (Ayres).—I’lirpliah-crimatm, shaded 
with violet, and white laJt; lower petals mitted with 
purple. Good form, vciy mifuse, aiul novel. 

I Qimpiemua (Ayres).—UppOT p-tala purple, blended 

I witli orimson, and distinct white throat; lower petals 
I lailtod with purplo. Fine bold flower, very free. 

I AUmnii Supni (Ayroa).—^Upper petala rich violet 
I crimson; lower pencilled with roay purplo. Good 
liubit, and very irco. 

Miranda (Ayrca).—Foncillod rosy salmon, shaded 
with lilac; low'cr petals pencilled with rosy purple, 
j Moderate form, fine habit, and distinct 
j Snehanireea (Ayrc^.—^Upper jaitals very rich roul- 

i berry, belted with w'hite; lower petals flesh, deeply 
spotlit and pencilled with mulberry. Fine form, and 
habit, free. 

fife Item Taehrr {Ayna), —Upper petals nearly 
black, with light centre, rather puckcry. TolcraUo 
form, and good habit; singidar. 

Parity (Ayres).—Upper petals delicato lilac, belted 
with wlutc; lower petids white, spotted with lilac. 
I Fine silky texture, and of gotul form and habit. 

, Crhetial (Ayres).—A very lai^' flower, with rosy 
I purple upper petals, sliodod with nolct, and belted with 
i white; lower petals marked with rosy purple. Mode* 
I rate form, fine habit. 


THE MEiERS* A!^0 mmSSTS’ CAlEl^iQAR FOR AOCOST. 


ELOWEll-OAHDEN.-lN-DOOB DEPAKT- 
MENT. 

'•Qmeervatory .—Flowers arc so abondont in the open 
garaenthat so mat a proihsion in the conservatory 
would ho in bad taste, morofore toko the adrantago to 
allow the established planta plenty of room, and a free 
cironlation of air. 'Water copiously those plants 
phn&d in dhe harden, cspocklly CameUiks uid Aco- 
eiaa, bnt guard against starting the first-named inte a 


second growUi, which would materially dotorioretn 
their blmming. Sprinkle the borders sliphUy twice 
a-day, and syrmge the plants twice or thrice a-week. 
Train climbers, and phmo such os reepure it; but avoid 
formality, os they locdi much mare grleeflil hanging in 
festoons from the rafters than when olosoly tied in; 
^besides they generally flower more freely when so 
managed, as nature, more especially os she manifests 
herself among climmng plan^ does not like too much 
restraint. It is a singular faet^ but noverlheloes true. 
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that many climbors may bo traiiUKl mitil they will not 
produce a flower at all, whoroOB, if Idt to nature, thopr 
would bloom iu wild pi'ufusum. Tho ** why*' of this 
18 worthy tho illustratiuu of some of our scientifio 
friends, uid perhaps onr pravtieal brothron could throw 
sumo light on this subject. At thu seusou, arfiulus of 
vertUf as statuary, vosos, &is, may be introduced into 
the cunsorvatory with very good effect^ and will niiUco 
an agreeable and inteit^sUng cbmige until tho plants are 
again removed to the 1)0 uih>. 

ih'mgny .—Hm fruit will now be swelling fast, 
and therefore onrourogo it as much as ptNailde, by 
copious syringing, a brisk growing tompi^muro. and 
plcn^ of manure water. To this tho hoiusu snould 
be Mut up early in the ofLomoon, say thn^c o'clock, 
but a liiUu lur must bo iulmitte<l towuids ninn o'clock, 
to allow tim steam to ]>asH off freely. Oiung^^s, imh'cd 
Citrus fruit of all kindis to Ik* giK>d must 1)c gioH'n 
(]uiek1y while swelling, or the |kh* 1 will bu(‘omo tliiek 
and Uio eatable part wctolly and destitute of juice. 
This is a good time tu propagate Orongi'S by grafting. 
They take fVeoly if plae^ iu a cbwe frame upon ii 
gentle lN»ttom heat, 'llio ripened weed of this year 
must be used for grafts. 

RoHtiHc. —I^hjk well to Host's and other plants in 
pits intendt>d for early IWreing, and lake earu to g(‘t the 
w<H)(I Uionnigbly iuatur«‘d, f«)r ujioii tliut ntucli of the 
Fueeess of <.*nr1y ibndng dc'{Nmds. ]*Innls of AVeigtda 
nsiea, and F«n*s}'tlini viridisKinin, tdioidd 1>c fully exposed, 
and kept ratilu'r sliorl of waU^r. Uotfi are exeelleut 
plants fei' forriing, as are also (bo new Ceauulliuscs. 

OrchUl Jhme. -Mncli of future sueeess d<*]Mmd8 
iiixm tlie treatment tlie plants are subjected to at the 
pit's!*!}! titms; it is tlioi'chire of the utmost imtxuiaiicu 
that due uai'O should Is* bestowed u|x>u th(*m to kueti 
them <‘leau, aud also in order to seeuru full and iK*]'f(.H’i 
d(*velopuie)il Air fri'cly, sliade thoitmglily, and water 
(.*opiously. i 

Kfore. ■ idl young growing sieck Ik* pwperly j 
bNikcMl afUT, iT-iMit lujy that may ivquire abifring, and 
stop nil siieb sliuots oa n*(juirc it in order to fimii strung 
biisiies. l*ay due n*gard to stuking eut, iu time to pra* 
vent gjvwth. Use weak liipiid manure fri'oly to 
oil fast gniw'ing plants; ply the syringe Uberaliy, bnt 
with eon*; saturate ihoningnly all parts of tlic Jioiise 
daily, give alnmdunco of air day luul night; ki'i'p all 
neat and clean. Ja;t all ]ilanta in bloHsoiii bo nicely 
and prominently orrangt'd. Tlio Im'sI place fur au 
bulbous andtuhi'rtms motod plants, after Uiey have dune 
(lowering, is a cold frame. ICeep them clean, and dry 
them off cautiously. J. G. 

GliKI?NHOUSE irAIlD-WOODED PIANTS. 
I*AKSu.wixa that a sufticient ipumtity of soil of different 
soils is already eerted in, let tho rough vegetation be 
elionpod off^ and put it up into compact b(*a])s, narrow 
at the toji^ m the form of a hay-stoek, in onlcr to ex¬ 
clude tho rain. 

Many of tho strong* growing ^dunts, such as Bios- 
mas, Hpocnscs, Ouloonemas, &e., if now standing in a ! 
shady situation, should bo removed to a bright smmy 
place, BO tliat the wood may got well ripened, whicli 
will eauae tliian to flower frocly next Bcoflou. I'rocecd 
witii tho shifting of Apbelexes, or any other of Gio later 
flowering tilings, and guard them carufrilly from too 
much wet. Attend to the young stuck in pita and 
frames os recomgiended lost month, bnt gradually dis¬ 
pense with tho shading, until they do without ii 
altogether. Should any of tho Horonios, or Hue 
^cschcnaultiaa (which would always Ixi left, in the* 
groonhouse) seem to want stopping, lot it bo done 
early in tho month, for if stopped too late they W'ill not 
flower next spring. 


Get cm os fast as possihU* with the titdn- 
ing of those, so tliat the iuliago may draw out properly 
betbro winter, Shift any of .those tluit wore in flowiw 
late, look well after tlirips, and fumigate on their first 
appearance. Give Hie ^tNiimens intended for flowor- 
ing all tho sun and light tho house affords, aud admit 
the air freoly amongst them. Any young ^ants that 
it is desirable to iucrifaso in sixe snould bo kept worm 
and moist, with riight shading in bright weather. 

{hsie/Z^. '-Finiidi tho shifting us soon as possible. 
When they imve rooted a little into the now soil, give 
them plenty of nir day and night aud sj’ringu them 
freely three or four tim'es a-w*i‘ck if the weather is line. 
Daphne iudiea, both the white and red mietics, and 
Magnolia fristoito, ai;f.) very nic*** Uiings to have amongst 
tlio Cumollias. They do well wlUi the same treotinmit 
ill every and ls*ing swect-scenU'd, no groen- 

bouse or eonservubtry ought to Ik* without two or thnv 
idants of each, 3. F. 

Jlcathcry, —U(*movo tlie flow'ors from the plants so 
soon (IS they gtd siiubby, and shorten hack sueli growdi 
us it is ui'cessaiy' to curtail, soom to form compact 
houdsoiTUi pbmls. Wbun they btvik and liegtu to grow 
lively Hiiel) as rcquiiv ii must lie repoUi'd, ol^rving Uiu 
ruh*s which have* been explained in tbrmer Calendars 
iu performing ilmt ojieration. Flat'o the plants in a 
slicltered situation wbeiv tiny will U(* shothri from tho 
mid-day sun, and ket*p a sharp louk-oiit flw mihh‘W% 
whiidi othiiTwiso w’oiild play havoc in a few days. 
Guard against heavy luinfl* mid if they are (*onUnumui 
lay tlio plants ou Uieir sides tu pntvent tinnr bulls 
iNHtoiuiiig HuiM>r-saliir.iU*d. Knriy blooming kinds, us 
oristata major, dopressn, llartnelli, mirabilis, 
smiiana, and other varietiiM which are graw'ing frvely, 
should bo placed in tho full sun to ripen the w'oixl aiul 
set tho bloom tbr next seusiSL Vrot(*et the {xits liy 
plunging thorn in loi'ger oni*s, but Jet the plauts have tho 
frill sun. Young sUuk must be looked to. 8mne of it 
will requifv anotlier idiill, and early flowering kinds, 
as gracilis, hieniulis, trussiila, and Sitidryoiia, must have 
full sun to mature the grawth and get early bloom. 

W. 1*. A. 

GHKI^NHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PhAirrS. 

Pelt/ryonium. —Itemovo all plants which have gone 
out of flower into tho open air, iu an exposed situation, 
that they may ri]M*n thoir w'0(k 1 ]m‘paratory to being 
cut down, which operation should shortly be iKoflirmod, 
cutting them to within two or tiirce eyes of the bottom, 
unl(* 8 s laigo plants ara nniuired, when tho Immclics 
may be left a Uttiu lunger. Give* but very little water 
until they have bruken, but sfuinklc them over hood 
oce,uiaimuUyg which will cause tiuan fo hivak moiv 
strongly. Wlion they liave grown about half-an-incb, 
sliako olean out of tiie old soil, prune tho roots, 
and co-pot them into small pots, using a good rich com¬ 
post ; luiadc thorn fmr a fow days, until they |^t est^ • 
hlished, when they may ho again exposed to tlio upon 
air. Water libemly as loiq; as uo weather keeps 
warm and dry. 

Put ID cuttings of those kinds required for stock. 
Sow seeds of the bettor kinds as soon os ripe. Keep 
tiu*m moist until they vegetate, and as soon as largo 
enough pot into separate I’ick off the flowers and 
seeds from tiic fancy varietiiM, which will cause tiim 
to throw out shoots ftn* cuttings. Theso riiould bo 
treated much the some os tho other voriotit^ unless^o 
autumn prm*c wot, when they should be removed mto ^ 
a house for prutoetion. 

f^eeolanai .—Those wliich have gone out of flower « 
tiimibl be removed to a shady border, where they will 
throw up suokers, wliich, when huge onou^, should bo 
taken off for cuttings. Place these^in i^-drainod 
pots, in a sandy compost, under u hand-glass or frame, 
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ia t north lituatioQt and bole wdl to them, ai thm are 
very lialdo to ihm;g o£ Ai aoon aa largo snoii(^ pot 
into aeparate pota, in a light rich comport. Sow acids 
in light soil, cover d%htfy, and keqi thorn midit tmtil 
they vn^te. When up water oaieftilly, or they will 
dai^oK 

.Cb«nir«w.—^Theae are now throwing up their 
•udmia, whioL when large enough, should be taken 
offend potted into aepoiafa pots, in a good rich com¬ 
part Place thm ibr a fbw days in a cold fiame in a 
shaded aituBtion. When estaUhdied, water freely. 
Seeds may now be sown for spring flowering. As soon 
as large enou^ pride off into store poto whore they 
may remain unm they are flt to pot into separate 
pots. . 

CbysMtAcsiwm.—Give theso every encourage¬ 
ment to promote free growth. Thin th^ and tie out 
and water liberally. Should the mildew appear, dust 
them with sul^^ur. A shady situation with a free 
oummtof airwiiy^e, found the best place tor them. 
Take off from the stodf .tfaoao layered early. Pot them 
sad koep them ahadjjd and dose tor a few mys. When 
well establuhed expose them to the open air. 

SmUint .—^Tum over occasionally the heaps of 
manure and compost^ tiiat th^ may get well sweetened 
for autumn potting. While in a ^ state, house those 
ready toi^uso; wash di^ ^ts that they may bo ready 
tor use, for much mischia is done by potting in dirty 
pots. H. B. 

FLOWEB-GABDEN.—OUT-DOOR DEPART¬ 
MENT. 

Tbb advantage of decided ooloared flowers for massing 
ptt ' p os os in our flower-gardens is at no time of the 
year more obvious than at the present seoso^ when oil 
the beds are frill; for that simplicity, whim is evor 
onooiated with bcautifril olgeots, can be seen at once, 
not only in the individual masses, but also traceable in 
and out amongst the whole of the b^ enabling the 
eye to embr^ the effsot of the entire arran^^ent, 
without any amnrent efibrt oither near or at a distance 
moreremoto. Itisbyhavingeachbedsuflicionllymarked 
with a decided oolour, that we ^ a general expression of 
character from the whole, which m truth makes our 
flower-gudon system on art The dean, simple, and 
intdlig^le odoniiL and the regnlar and wdl-oannretod 
flgnns, on what lorA best in geomotrioally laid out 
flowm-gordeos. Leave the lorn and scattered, the 
rouA and rugged, to nature’s own scenes. A flowor- 
gardon, like overything dse, which has the dements of 
progress bound up with it, cannot bo long looked at 
without generating tome new idea; and ti.e thought of 
havtog a subdaed colonr frv a oentril mass; in a 
ragnlariy oonstructed flower-garden, is an idea in tho 
onward direction, frr It gives an emaigement and on 
p^ponaibility to the whrde flgnse beyond what it really 
poss es s e s, vniereos the eflbct of a vratm striking odour 
would have been to contrast and Aimiiiisli tfaereal sixo 
of the figure. There is a groat and a small system of 
loyiag out beda on grass, at what is osUod apparently 
iiTSgnlar distances, so as to be oonneotedwith groups of 
trees, and which oatohes the w at diflbrant turns, in 
ooasegnencs of the oonfrast that exists amongst the 
cdoursoflhebeds. The mat system is distinguished 
by a number of large eirenlsr beds being tsaoeiatM with 
anuHer beds, but at sufBdently moriesd distances from 
sa|h other to moke the arrangement dear,* and set off 
the individiial beda; while in ue amaU system tiiare is 
Utile dperved, hot aa excess of amall beds not much 
vgiisil to atom fbrm, nw colour. Indeed it may with 
tim be said ef tne small system that Jt chielly ex- 
hilina a degree cf small prettinaas, at oH times to be 
ardded in our flower-garden oiiangementa. Dignity 


is the duunoterlstio of the one, and meanness that of the 
other. Alysanma, Iberises, and other like plants. Just 
rooted, ahomd be planted out in the reserve garden, 
ready to be removed when wanted to tiie autumn to flit 
up bods. 

JVi^Myarim.—Cuttings of Qeraniums maybe thinned 
out of the bods here and there, without mum inju^ to 
the masaea, and laid in on a border, putting a little silver 
sand in tho opening made to reocivo the cuttmgs; 
by no means exclude tho sun’s rays frnm the outtings. 

In this way there is no danger of the chemical action 
without, overcoming the vital action within the cutting, 
aa it too often the cose when the samo outtings are put 
in a close fiumo. Petunias intended for winter st^ 
riiould be increased by cuttings at once, so as to have 
thorn potted off and the pots full of roots before tho 
winter sets in. AnagaUis, Nierombergios, Hauran- 
dyas, and Lophospeimumt may all bo tooted in sandy 
p^ if placed in a closo frame, end shaded in bright 
sunny weather. Maursrtdya Borelayana rosea is not a 
decided colour, but it is on abundant flowering variety. 

Bow intermediate Btocks immedatoly, and ten-week 
Bhxhs of various colours twice beforo the middle of tho 
month. Prepare a situation for sowing annuals, to | 
stand the winter, next month. }. C. 

Soie Oardm .—Give a plentiful Bup;dy of water to 
all perpetual flowering kinds if tho weather continues 
dry. Mildew will now begin to show its white spots 
on some of tho sorts, and it must be ebeokod ns soon as 
seen, by syringing tho plant with soft water in the 
evening, and diuting tho infected ports with sulphur. 

Those in pots must have oonsteut attentiem to koep 
them growing, and mind they do not stand crowded 
together. Budding should be finished os early in tho 
month as possible, tho stocks being kept wdl watered 
till they are budded to keep them ^wing. 

Towards the end of the month tho first budded ones 
may have tlioir bondages removed, and see that nano of 
tho wild shoots lay across where tec buds are inserted, 
or, by tho winds moving them to and fro, they will get 
injured if not ontirclv oretrOTed. Guttinga of tho Tea- 
scented, Noisette, China, Isle de Bourbon, Eylnid 
Perpotuals, &c., may now be struck very easily in a 
gentle hot-bed in very sandy light soil. As soon as 
they are rxxited they should bo potted off, and put in 
tho hot frame og^ for a fow days till tho roots begin 
to show at the sides of the pots, when they must be 
removed to a cold frame and hardened ofi. Outing 
tho latter part of tiie season, they must be exposed to 
all fine weather. 

Banksian Boses should now have tboir young shoots 
nailed in, or if there arc too many to noil in, tho super¬ 
fluous ones should be taken off. 

The Ayrshire, Boursault, Sempervirons, and other 
iwramid Boses v^ ftugnently send out ven luxuriant 
shoots, porticulsriy near the bottom, whloh, if not 
wonted, to renew any weak part of tbe plan^ must be 
taken out altogether, or the tops taken off toprovent 
their robbing the other porta of tho plant' 'S. M’H. 

Arierstom.—'With this month I dose the list of 
Coniferss, os it contains such os I would recommend fbr 
amateurs and the proprietors of small places, who onto 
wish to idant a limited ooUeotion. They are all proved, 

..J11 _A. A__S. Afl. -_1 


iomc beautiful thinga, bnt a&f remariu oa uom would 
bo out of place here, my ol^jcot being to recommend to 
those who may require a guide, a tow proved g;cod 
things. 

, Ftm TTMiaiia (Nepml, 1822), the Blue Coned Pins 
of Ahnoran.—The fbhage of this variety being vary 
laru with the upper anrfiuie of a deep greem and the 
under as ilvocy white, it is one of the finest of the genus; 
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tiia htbit of tho treo ii good, and Hio oonoa bio very 
besutiiul. 

IHeea Phuafo (Spain, 1SS8).— k iqiid {pioving md 
fine diatinct aj^os, ite rigid habit and anff briatUng 
Icavoa oontraating odminbly with tho moro drooping 
kinda. 

Pieea noUlu (S, Amnrica, 1831).—^The habit of 
thia true, undor (araamatancca &Tourable for ita healthy 
doTcIi^mont, ia ao rrondorftilly regular and bcautiflil, 
that it ought to bo admitted into too moot limited col- 
lection. 

PtMa Fraterii (N. America, 1811).— k vo^ elegant 
apeouK aymmetrioal and eroct in habit foli^ amall 
and thick, arith a glaucous appearance. Worthy a place 
in a limited collectian. 

Anmaina irntneata (Chili, 1796).—^The Chill Pino 
althougb ao long introduced, ia only juat beginning to 
bo voU known. It ia certainly one of tho groudeat 
plantaknowiL It Ukoa a deep loamy ami, cool, mit well 
drained. 

Crmlomeria /apomea.~Thi» rapid grow^ Conifor, 
one of Hr. Fortuno'a importatiana ftrmi Chin^^ ia iaat 
I gaining tho good opinion of oU odmiiera of a gruioAil 
foliagu and a ploaaing habit of growth, Itia oonoiderod 
likely to attain on immenao height, and certainly pro- 
aent appoorancea aecm to rendW it not improbable. 
Being quite hardy, it ahould be in every collection. 

Hhruibarg. —In thia department much ultimate good 
may bo clfectcd by going over the hardier and moat 
luxuriant evergreena, and pruning off their exuberant 
branehcB, particularly in plaeea whoro they ore likely 
to encroach upon the well-being of auch pfunta aa they 
ore intended to fuator; thif not only reducoa them to 
thoir proper offlco, but olao by cloao catting tl^ ore 
kqit dwarf and full, conaequently hondaomcr apccimena. 
A due attention to watering, and keeping down un- 
aightly objecta, aro atiU the routinol oporationa in theao 
dqwrtmenta. J, C, £. 

Oamatum and KcdUh ahould now, without loaa of 
rime, bo layered; but avoid in all coaea the old ayatem 
of ahortening the groaa. Where aeed ia required the 
decaying pc^ aaould bo picked off, aa a preventive 
of dwp irnuring tho poda; but where aeod ia not an 
objoct, tho fiowor atema may bo ent down. Bee that the 
loyora do not au&r for wi^ of water, and keep clear 
of woeda, duga, worma, &c. 

VahUm .—^Tho fint planting of thcoo now require 
rnnatant attention to watering, tying out tho lateral 
aboota, removing thoae that ore aupeiuuoua, examining 
at all timea tho pevioua batoning^ aa tho rapidity with 
which they awcll at thia ooaaon wro cauao them to be¬ 
come too tight, even were they only tied a day or two 
previoudy. Peraovero in the doatruotion of earwiga 
Wore the coming ahowa, riiat there may be nothing to 
mar the flowora, Tho aim ahould be frequently arirred, 
not dcoply, but often, aa nothing tenda more to the 
prodnetum of good flowora than ^od tnowth, which ia 
greatly ooBiated by loaae aoil. Beediinga ahould be 
kokad over doily, throwing away ainpo and aemi- 
double oneo, exo^ they poaaeaa aome now colour, or 
peculiar good finm. I wo^ by no meona recommend 
a perfect deoranoe to be mode, aa it fro^n% happona 
that our beat aorta will give omy impeimt miweia the 
fliat partoftheaeaMm; itia, thereibre, but reaoonablo 
to expect the aame of oeedlingB, eo if teoy ace not in¬ 
truding on tho apoee of a known good one, wait the 
event of a acooftl flower before they ore quite eon- 
damned. 

BtUjfluda .—Conrinne to aecuie to the atakea aa, 
they adveneo in growth, watering and atin^ the aoil oa 
they require. Beediinga ahould be examined aind'thiowii 
out, aa they ore found to poaaeaa no aiqporiar dohna. 


while thoae of pimniao ahould be attended to, and 
eutringa atruok therefrom. IhOae from apeing Bowing 
ahould have the hoe frequently paaaed thr^h them. 

iteuin may atUl he inoreaKd bv eutringa, and riioBO 
prevumaly atrw ahould be jdanted, taking tha advan¬ 
tage of weather auitable for the qpentian. Bhould tho 
weather bo dry they muat be watered until they are 
oataUiohed. Gather ooed as it ripens^ and aow when 
ready, which, if done daring thia month, will be in 
rime to stand the winter. That gathered UUt will ho 
better kept till ^ring. 

FMa .—Pipings at theao that are now rooted ahould 
be planted into atoro beds to strengthen pravioui to 
planting them in thdr blooming quarters, A. fluther 
supply may still be . struck. Isxamino the seed poda, 
and colloot thoae that have boon l^bridixod or poaaeaa 
tho greatest roquiaitos, via., amooth rooe-leaf and long 
poda. 

JifyoHtAmtt may now undorgo a regular examina- 
rion. Tho old punte are giving tipo oood, whioh 
ahould bo gathered. The plenta be token up, 

divided, em nmhmted, aelectmg Ita partial ohodc, oum 
00 , or as noorfy as can be, the 'wild primtoae mnet 
luxuriates in. 

Beediinga should bo jdaated ea the weather anita 
the operation, regard to which should bo conridered 
rather thin partioular days or oven weeks. Attend to 
tho watering of these ana the divided ones oaMhey may 
require, keeping clear of woods, aluga, &o. 

JUnuiHmliutt and TuBptf now in their boxee and 
drawers, require to bo examined oocoaionolly, wbidh^ if 
only to ohongo the air, is of great servioe in keepmg 
away damp, &c. T. B. 

FEUlT-aAKDEN.—IN-DOOR DEPART- \ - 
MENT. 

FruM^ Fimt.—ki the principal aummer crop will 
only require casual attention in niaturiiig, Aa, attention 
ahould now bo directed to the crop odvaaoing tbrougfa 
their aoveral stages for the autumn supply; those, to 
fruit in perfootion, ought to bo in a house by thomaolves. 
Prmniaing that all have been shifted and bottom heat 
is genial, water will now be requited often, keeping the 
houao dimp by often repeated epiinhling of the floori, 
and a general eyiteging in the oftotnoona when the 
houao ia oloaed, will add much to tho vigour and health 
of the plants. It will be advisable, however, to aroid 
damply thoae plants in flower, oa itofton predueca deety 
of the intcmal aeed ocUa, and tenders tho firuit worth¬ 
less. 

Smeemim FtmU will require an inereoaod alloiranoo 
of water ondaoir, aa they are now making thoir moat 
vigoroua growth. Thenmuindaraftheplimtafarfrait- 
ingnoxtycormay now have thoirflnal shift. Btookon 
the Houdon plan muat bo watehed, the bottom beat 
kept oateftiUy steady, and large aupplisa of water oftm a 
applied over head; we would not advise much ahadiii^ 
iriterriua time, aa the principal o^eot ia to get strong 
Btooky vigoroua iflanta, and it srill now require all the 
aolar light poeaibre to mature thoir growth euffloiently fbr 
the i^ta to have a rail The enokersfrimi the present 
fruiting planta should now be potted and plaoM in a 
cloao fiemo or pit; thoea srill p^uoo flno planta next 
season. Ae the Frovidonoe and Gayeiuea are shy at 
produoing euokera; take the stools, eheke them out, re¬ 
moving some of ths'lower loavee, i^ot them onddMs 
them in a good heat, they sriB p^uoa good autherajiy 

the spring. * 

Ymery .—Tosritda the end of tho month the ^ 

may be entirely removed from the early houee,. provided 
the sreed ii,porfootly ripened. Oiva the —Aum jaA 
srood-srark aooat of paint, when idl sifllbe ki readineM 
for commencing in the autumn. ^Thcce Qn^es are now , 
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ripe, at rfamuiu, care niuit be taken to prevent the io- 
nira of tberecr spider, which, otbenrise, will make aad 
havoc this dry weather. A waahing of sn^ur and 
lime over the walls and pipes is the only prevrative 
that can be applied at this st^ ef the cic^ but directly 
the crop is cot, use the engine freely to oloar them, and 
allow the leaves to keep their colour. Thin the lost 
crop, which should be the St. Peter’s and Unseat We 
queatian whether Ompe-growors will not find in the 
Botbarosaa an old and wwthless acquaintance fimnerly 
culled Prince Albert So modi for novoltios. Vinca 
in pots, having now campleted Qieir growth as to height, 
will require much attention in regular supplies of water; 
remove alllatond shoots and expose the jirimaiyr leaves 
to the light Oinsctly tho wood shows indications of 
ripening, reduce tho quantity of whtcr. J. S. 

Jfes. —Tho second erm of fruit will now bo ap¬ 
proaching maturity, and if the diicctions given in pre¬ 
vious oalondan have boon fhlly attended to, tho i^uality 
will be excellent, tho. frruit having grown and npenod 
under a great Biq||git of solar li^t Give all <ho sir 
possible; use every maaiui to keep clour of rod spidor, 
and water when noqWiry. 

Pmhtt. —^The wood in the early forced houses will 
now be ripck which is known by its assuming a reddish 
oolonr, urn by the leaves falling off when slightly 
toucheil Still, the dirootions ^viously given must ^ 
attended -to unremittingly, in order to soouro its 
thorough matuiaiion. Ventilate finely both day end 
night, but during heavy rain doso the lights to keep 
the bonlers dry; give all Ac air possible from the 
front. Wo strongly ad rise that the borders outside the 
houses be also kept tdorably d^. As soon as the fruit 
is all doored out of the late houses, every attention 
must bo paid to ripening tho wood. 

Sirowberritt. —Those diould now be diifbed into 
the aised pots they aro intended to firuit in. Wo prefer 
eight inch pots, much of tho success in forcing depends 
on the attention paid to the plants at this season, no 


end is gained. Tho best soil is g^ turfy loam with a 
fourth part of stable manure. When putting tho plants 
put a littla soot at the bottoms of the pots. When all 
the plants ate potted set them in beds four oriivo feet 
wide, fully exposed to tho sun, but do net on any 
socount plunge the pots. I have invariably found them 
fill tho pots with roots sooner when nut, than when 
plunged, and this being the case tho plants will perfect 
their crowns beforo tho short days come on. H. S. 

Cuauaber MauM .—If there is any appearance of 


nights ooeur dight fires must be applied, more patnuu- 
lotly to the roots, as that will proven^ in a great measure, 
the gum in the fruit The green fiy must bo well 
looked after, and repeated smwngi for two or three 
suecessivo lughts will be themflstump.emoansaf getting 
rid of them. Frovioas directions, as to shade, ur, and 
wate, must be attended to. 

DwV hti ,—Frepare one of these for a one-light 
frame, 1 ^ towards the middle of tho month sow for 
winter fruiting. Take care, to keep the plants as 
dean os posail^ and enoourage them to nuke robust 
growth. 

uJCMms. —^The^ounggresringsucoession plants must 
' have strict atton&m; see that they do not suffhrfiir 
want of muiatnra at the roots; kemthe linings made 
up. but ace that they do not become burnt aad my, they 
vnil. waat frequent stirring aad wateru^g. Fnrriona 
dfanatums for tw matured frait must be attenfoid to. 

W.T. 


FEUIT-GABDEN.—ODT-DOOB DEPAET- 
MENT. 

A raw words rai packing ripe wall-fruit may bo sei> 
vioeaUe on the approach of the season of its ripening, 
In tho first place secure a quantity of well beaten moss, 
or dried short grass from the lawn. Have a box suili- 
denUy large to hold the quantity requited to be sent in 
it, and of a depth to hold two tier ef firuit; each tier to 
be separated by a false bottom, whidi must bo secured 
when one layer of fruit is put in the box. Wrap each 
firuit in a piece of silver, or other son of thin paper, 
and then place them pretty dasdy in a thick lajrcr of 
the moss, or grass; fliluplwtween the fruit with it, and 


important points in packing firuit. Cotton wool is somo- 
timos used for packing, but is ono uf the worst materials 
that con be used for the purpose; as, in tho fii-st place 
it is difficult to removo num Fcoohes; and, in tho next 
place, it has not that jbtsiicUy that short gross nr muss 
have. I am in favour of ihurt grass, having used nothing 
else for packing for sovornl years. 

Aprimt. —As tho fruit progresses toward ripening, 
expose it te the snn as mucli as possiblo to give it 
colour. Keep tho shoots desely laid in, and when n(> 
cessory a few leaves may bo removed. When the fruit 
iaripe, suspend Ixmoath tho trees, on short stakes, lu-ts 
or mats, to catch the fruit that foils. A little straw, 
or fom should be put in the nets or mots to piovcutthe 
fruit bruising. This is not intended te siiiH-rsedc gather¬ 
ing by hand, but to jiroscrvc those that lull from being 
bruisra and mxiiled; as, with Uie most coivftil attention, 
some will foil. To protect wall-fruit from Wasps, I 
have found nothing iquol to liaylhom's Hexagon Hot¬ 
ting, which admits a free circiilatioi uf air, and, at tho 
same time, if properly put on tlie tree, will keep away 
Wasps and Flies, 

I’emk iHirl AVeteriVw.—Tho laterals of tho strong 
shouts that have been stopped, must he thinned to the 
number required to fill the allotted space, so as to allow 
those loft tho frill benefit of tho sim and air to ripen 
them. Should mildew appear, dust the shoots with 
sulphur. An occasional wa h' g with soap-suds will bo 
very beneficial to the trees .f attacked ty insects, but 
they should havo intermediate washings or syringings 
with dear water. 

Cherry. —Tho MorcHo north walls, must now bo 
covered with acts. This is a most valuable sort for late 
uso. I have kept it dr. tho trees until tho latter end of 
Vovember. As 'ho fruit is gathered from the early 
sorts, take off the nets and give the trees a good wash¬ 
ing with the engine. 

Apple md Pear, —^li may ho nacosHuy to support 
some iff tho hnnohes that ani heavily ladim with fruit, 
therefore, tho trees should he immediately looked to. 
Those against walls and espaliers may now ho pretty 
closely stopped, as there will he little ganger of the 
buds at tho base of tho shoot bteokiiig after this time. 

FIj;.—^Woaps uo so oxoeodinp;ly partial to this fruit 
that it is next to on impossibility to get a thoroughly 
ripe one, unless there is smne moans used to prevent 
their attacks. I have found nothiug better for this 
purpose then oommon muslin bogA uving strings to 
draw the mouth of the bag dose. These should be put 
on the firuit just as they sre ripening, and, os their 
periodofdoiiig so extends over several weeks, the bogs 
will servo frnr several fruit in suoeessfon. Continue to 
stop the fineright dioots, and to lay in tiio main ones. 

Ooaeeberry and Carnutt .—^Thoso lequitod fear late 
use, must be ptotootod ly mets or some other matetiaL 
Hu) trees wsinst wsUs may be protoctod with tho 
greatest fiicmty; snd I know of no Gooseberry better 
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tea thu puiposotbanuio Bed womiigtoii. 1 aaToko^ 
it on A norm wall, in a good stato of proaemtiun, nnw 
NoTember. These trees bad a fhime-worlc of wood at 
tile sides and top, wbinh projected ftom the wall about 
ci^ht inohes; to this frame-work ouono oanras woe 
nulcd, both to pnauTVe the flruitftemwc^ and to prevent 
tfle ingress of birds, wasps, and Bios. Ourrants may bo 
presorred in tho somo manner, but if kept long wer 
they oro thoroughly ripe, they became very acid. 

Rtapierry .—^Tho ennesthat have just done bearing, 
may now be cut away, as well as the weak shoots of 
the current year, leaving only four or five strong cones 
if they ore in stools; these shoots must bo scctnvly 
IhstetiM to stakes. The cones of autumn bcatingvarictics 
must also bo secured to stakes os they grow. 

Hfrainherrg.—'So longer delay making now planta¬ 
tions, if Iruit is retj^nirod from them next year; if, how¬ 
ever, it is ineonvenWt to do so imniediatcly, and a crop 
is not n'gnrded, tlio plants may be bedded out any time 
daring too autiuun, orol tocn be traiwlantcd to their 
permanent situation in too spring. Plants that have 
been forced in toi spring, if now planted in tho 
open ground will inudinm excellent crops next year. 

I These plants will probably show flower in tho autumn, 
buttlint should Iw rut oiT, os allowing them to remain to 
pniduee fruit woidd weuen too planta Advanced os 
toe science of gardening now is, 1 think it is scarcely 
neresson' to caution my readers against cutting toe 
leaves from thu plant, os was formerly the general 
praetici'. If. 0. 0. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Pnasi siiKd thiit the priiiuipnl Iiruadtb of Savoys, Brus¬ 
sels sprouts, Broroli, Konteb and other Kales for autumn 
and winti'r use arc completed, attention should be riven 
to tho spaces oeoujued with early Cnuliflowcra, I’eas, 
and Brans, and as they are eloarod of their crom, clear 
away tlie haulm, and prepare toe ground for Colewuito, 
Hprihg BrocoU, or late erops of Cclory, all of which will 
be found exceedingly usolm, and should be planted as 
soon as possildo. 

Fork too ground between growing cropa and earth 
up as they advance in growth. The early crops of 
Celery slumld lie examined beforo earthing up, and if 
they aro infested by slugs, a sowing of Bmo or soot 
would remove tor intruders. Sowing in toe flint week 
shoidd bo made of Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbage, and a 
gtxsl picflo of Prickly Spinach, to stand too winter. 
Strasbimgb and Welch Oniona toe former to transplant 
in too spring, and too latter for uso in sahuls. Burly 
Horn Carrots on a south border. Badifdies, sown twice 
this month, in a similar situaUon, will give an antiunnal 
supply. Small salads as noticed in furmcr Calendars. 

Cauliflowers in somo situatiuiu should he sown 
earlier than in otoers; this is of too greatest import- 
anco. I have found a fertnightf s difference in looiuitics 
not men than 200 rnOos distant from each other, and 
would tooroforo rccommoud two sowings; tho first to be 
made flinm the 0th to toe 12th, tho otoor from too 20to 
to too 20th. Endive and Lettuce should Ixi transplanted 
poriadiaally for snocossioa. Herbs ntocred that wen 
not fit lastmonto. Tomatoes, Gour^ &o., looked over, 
and all supetflaoua shoots romovod. Preporo a picco of 
groimd, by dn^ tronehing and ctmioua manuimg, fbr 
Spring Oabbogo, and keep it forkod over regularly until 
the plwta arc r^y to ptant out In somo situatoms 
Onions will be le^y to hsrvoat; attend to them in 
tone, and take cm they are tooftni^y matured and 
dry beibro they are stoiod away. Shallots and Oarlio 
must also ho attended to. Bow all spore ground with 
Tgmipa. 

Olmn walks, weed edgings, and have an to 
owarTthiiw that will add to toe neat appeannbe of toe 
Eitobon bhuden gonorally, 3 . C. 8. 


I WILD FLOWEBS OP AUGUST. 

TKann ia oonsidcrable oocnpation ior too botanist in 
toit month, as later speoiment of the J'niy planta arc 
still abundantly met with, while toe effbot of too long 
period of summer heat, vHiich has now passed ovor, 
shows itself in too matumtioa of toe fruits of families 
in which too charaotors dorivod from them ore of the 
highest importonco, paitioularly toe UmbeUifeno and 
Composito). 

The leas showy of Flora's subjects, tho weeds, par 
taenllmee, such as the Docks too AtripSeea 

and Ooase-ibots (Chrmpedium), should now be sought 
after and earofhlly oxamined. Huoh oonflisicm ^ 
exista resnooting their distoiotlve charoctora, which 
depend omofly on too condition of toe enlarged perigmio 
enveloping the rim Auita; therefore, fnBy developed 
niecimcns, with their lower loaves and ruota attached, 
should bo selected for preservation. 

With rogi^ to botanixing, generally, in this month, 
it may be said that tho later flowers will mostly tie 
found in their prime during this montly while there are 
few to bo marked as cspooiBlIy distincUTo. Bpirantoos. 
antumnolis, too boautinil litUc Orflbid, oellcd, from ita 
ppouliar spiral arrangement of too flowers, “Ladies’ 
Tresses,’’ may be noted as bolonging to August and 
September; aliio most of too Gentians, as Pneumonaathe, 
anutre/h, eampailru, and on too mountains B, nintlu. 
On tho soa-tonro vw bo ifaet with toe variruu Olasa- 
worta, Salimrtiia and Salmh, too oohos of whioh oon- 
taui such nbundaneo of soda; also too autumnal Squill 
{Seilh mifHimla), The Ferns are now mootly to ho 
found in frnctifloaiion. A. H. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

OnirrriioiDOT.—August may be conaiderod in toe 
light of a holiday to many birds, and, aa anch, is of 
groat advantage to those tlmt aro migratory; tho bttsi- 
noss of incubation, with a few cxeeptiona, is nearly if 
not c^uito ovor, and food being plontifol it onahles too 
old birds to recruit, and too young to aoquirc strength, 
previous to the oommonocment of that long journey 
which, at stated periods, they ore dostined to peribrm. 

At this time they lose a great portion of toeir ahy- 
ncas, and boeomc constant viaitora to our gardens, 
whero young and old may bo soon aotivoly engaged in 
tho capture m insects, varying toeir repast with an oc- 
corionm taste of any of too smaller kinds of fruit that 
may still remain umm the trees. Th^ see very in¬ 
teresting now and afford much amuaoment by too 
activity they display in too capture of their insect prey; 
too young aro easily distinguitoed from the dd by their 
more cumoreus notes, and too difforenoo some of 
them exhibit in their plumage. This is voty conspicu- 
oua amongst too Willow Wrens (jSplvia), toe young of 
whioh arc for more gay in their colours than the old, 
tho shoilos of ycUow and peon are voty beautiful, 
which, added to their muceful form, render them objeots 
of great attoction. 'nioae tori poatosa a garden at Bn% ‘ 
extent, have no ncceaion to ramblo to tho woo^ at thu 
season in search of objects worthy toeir notice, iri they 
will sec around them a host of iittlo beings attraetod 

A_a 2_1— Al___ - _2___a__ at at . a . 


tionofthem. How sbnng must toe immilso for migra¬ 
tion bo implanted in them, more paiMulorly in toe 
young, who, as yet, know of no othm land but that <rf 
their hirtii, ur^g tliCT onward ovor toe ocean’s tmek' 
less pato and too doserts buning sands, enoounteriag 
deato in a thousand fonna —tar toon oan be no doubt 
but a vast number pariah annua^ in ihoso miriations. 

The first to leave us are the Swifts (Cjmssbu 19111s), 
which are geiyinlly aU gone Itytoe 20to: but, in IMT, 


Isaw two os latoaetoeDdid of SeptoAer i tooy make 
but a short styy with us, and are iki on toeir journey 
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MB tuaauiaaf ciuatnut fob Atroim. 


thoM liiwidartote inflkoaeMcttf of hMMt Sft, which. 
. odtilfltiw. waijitwucainofitboa^ adaptatian and 
knowiadge in tha hig^teat dapaa. ^igahiaaaaonfiir 
flidhatinshaBajria now gaat,aararagia«hai bean aoeoaa- 
iaahad,.tta wiw af hmngnalfpn of the foong qnaena 
Mil^dnciflbotsdL tsd 'OpBMraiiLt*jnMnQ0 <■ mbm 
two ttnaawd.mtidnab (naarl^ twioa & ^ of the 
wohaii} in^ him wonld barnei onfy nadcai but higblF 
u^mloaa flran than oanaaoiag ao gfsat a qiiaiititgr m 
fliehaiiayataaodiipfljr the flt&a aqppl/M tbacom- 
manifjjr; bnt at tun an on^ flom ten to twani/ 
young oueant pnduaad in the Un nqniitog the pra- 
I aanaeofaenianyaoalac (ordwnea)iagiM itiahnown 
by nriou ofaaarratlant, (hat tha'.UMnf toaeota phich 
ban baan pmantod flam yairiag nuw he pedonged &r 
beyond the aataral period, it wrald aenw fiiQow that 
wen it not tor tmne extnordinary modifleatlon of ht- 
•tinot to anil tiie poonliar dnamtotneea of thecaaok the 
Taatnu^ociiy of toe male Beat wtndd be ateiriblebor- 
den to the ooaunnnity: to jBeaent thia, however, 
Natan, w, nonpnneny.tojtooak, Natun’a Oodhu 
dineted the wnher Beea to feOTthaao no longer necdod 
iadividnalL and the dg^tt whioh now proaenta itaelf ia 
moat dngnlBC. Hien will be aeen a dngla woiber Boo 
pnUiag one of Iheaa gigentio Sronea (which it hu *’ 
already dioaUedwilhitt attog) wifli ali ita might to the 
edge mthe hive boei^ then aevenl will bo engaged ia 
the aane numnar, endeavonriag to fly off with their 
burden, whilat the grooad in float of the hive ia 
abewed with the alraiidy dead and dying Dronea. 

Other Bpedea of aoeial Hymenomennow intenat u 
by their prooeedinga. The great body of the working' 
'Waepa an produced during tola and the beginning of 
the next month, and their inoeaaant attaoka upon our 
woriaiana, both vegetable and animal, require attention. 
The moat aatiaflutory mode of deatroying the luiata of 
theae troubleaome inaeota, ia to thruat a niece of rag 
dipped in turpentino into toe mouth of toe oavily in 
wmohitiabulltatdnak, doaiag the entranoe u &htly 
u poaaible with a aod. The workera ^ too different 
apem of Humble Beea am now devdoped ia too gmteat 
nmnbora, aadutoamanmaayapedea of theae inaecta 
fimning a aepnate genu (BMum), it will be well to 
ooUect a mnnbar of apeobnau for examination. ThiaUea, 
ia Uoom, are their eapooial place of reamt, and here 
they aeem to revel until thire aometimaa become quite 
intoxicated, and almoat unable to fly, when their mo- 
tionik on being dlatoibed, an tiie oddmt imagiuUe. 

Beveral a^oiea of Inpterou inaeota wmob might, 
at flrat aufal^ be miataken for Beea, now ialbat our 
honea and cattle, e^eoially aevetal'ipeidea of Tabaana, 
which anurmed with a'powerfiil ^^paratu of lanoeta 
in their montoa, eanaUe of inflict^ ven aevem wonnda 
throi^ the torn of the horam Ae Bot Hy. (Saita- 
rgpMM Xpi) oMj alao now be aeen hovraing near or 
anaong honaa, trymg, with exemplary p atieno e , to do- 






taiigna;tona, not oi^ybatobing the egg .byila warn 
moiatnn, bnt caxrying the yemg pub, whan hatehed, 

whenitlMa. ^(EatnuBoviaiaatillman'xnaay- 
tog to boned eat^ aoaktog p dapoait ita ogga to 
toairbarknwhaBetoalarvalMtolxtgetaiaODn beneath 
toatton. The deatruotom of the Daddy long Lanu 
advlaad to oar Amer artUa^ emtoot bo ptomi to 
BBideiiawitotooBnehitoidiito, if to»nreeiffvati«ne< - 
toe nait ywtf a ptonta be an (dpwtef okifirito toe gars- 


' Another iiibei ef toiaato now aatkto iii appeatnnoe^ 
ittigaetlag onr ottmtoix' ^ Me aatotoU pbtrtn; fbeu 
me the uM b iaut lyteiat ef Onatoopper wkkh ntw 
abawAtofiadgaaind oaaanf plaflaa: ef 

toaee win betmn to toWM^^er CUandar. 

f.O.'W. 



















































































OELFBOiirai camuwtBVMr Via. teBRnnautii. 


DELPHINIUIC CBBIMMtBUM, ViM, BEMIHBBSO^X: 

JVUrOnfar, Bu^msuiiiL 


aumn Cwmnriii—IHlghtnlOTi, IkamVM. CUf» m- Owb *wte> «Wi * VMHT WlMiNMai ItK*. 
loimi, at nu l l toitrin i t i i la w aw th B i nMgyri, Gta. DM. tfM.) ' ■ ■'•'. .■■ ■ 

tlwoiiiaaBwit pndmd iBto » boUawipiT «t tk* buiktBia* Umwonro cMuuimRiiii inmirar;' 

«Uggia. Ctonltegflbiirlgfpatrapu patidi,ftw«Mid«iaM Um Iota oH^ mwifhrtill, WMHa* ^ 

■bmbilDowfleoakOiaBattlutoptthdftkiipparpatalmat- dnMet pedteto l««f«r <fea tU tntiii laWi«•'»■ - 

Int; tha twa InlMor jmAisatf at at hM lata a iMniidlz dia aaljix, tht twa IsMar with n olUiaeljiJifnail, arH^ 
(iBtatntlqnr]eaott&Md IB tha ijiiir of tlia Mmmm antolttafc; eamiiltairMi«aela«iadB<lo«la tt» i| W >— »t 

BtmurauB, kyjacTBOiit. Oaarba nattlytbna^ man malj ana nr. Jw ii r ma t .HaBilenoB'a il at T aita wf -Wawwaiwa 

erlTakft^aaa4a0td;aaa<MaBaa«wttalaiitna,aiiiBaraiit, bloc, rtlaed, ttaMaaa ef ttt towt.y itil t .wfth •i W av t W i^i 
IB tin ram. tynfc iblltailar, mminaau, ttalad with avraln fUraiii. 
tha qrkk kogUadtauIly tom UianBtnl aatora. 

B E^SCBIPTION.—A lurd^ herlMweous perennial, with large, ahowy, rather dataat fotMliK 
Leavea fiVe-parted, the lobea oblmig and acnminatwd, trifid or ohaei^y bi-lrifid, finir ita^hM 
in diameter, on long petiolea; floral lenvea tliree..parted, wifli the Mwa broadly, linear, aemid- 
nated, aim^ Booemea axillary and terminal, lax; the pedieda longer than the braOtK 
Flowera large and ahowy, nltramarine bine, with veina a little deeper; two Wwer petab witt 
a roundiah ovate limb, obliquely indexed and whitiah in the mid^, bearing a ywow beard, 
dightly irregular on the nuwgina, with a few mliary haira at tim apex. Ovaiwa &tee, ^a> 
far^, green, veined with blaekiah linea.— tA. H. 

HiaxoBT, &o.—We learn from Ur. E. O. Henderaon, of St John’a Wood, ig whoae 
Nuraery the ;dant from which our drawing waa made, baa been blocmed, that d» variety ia 
one raiacd by M. Chauvier, of Faria, of whom the needing plant waa pnnihiHied by Mr, 
deraon. It provea to be a fi«e grower, and in the aiae of ita flowera, a^ the baig&taeaa of ba 
colour, aurpaaaea every other Bee-Lerkaptlr we have aeen. Our drawing waa nt^ from IIm 
blooming plant early in July of the preaent year. 

CuLxuxB.—For the flower-border, or for large beda, thia hardy perennial herb wiU.bb 
quite an acquiaition. All the Delphiniuma grow fredy hu a ridi, open, ftinny adl, and prefer a 
aituation where tlw aubaoil ia cod, and die aulgaoent earth not very Indlila to pardi during the 
growth of the plant In &t rather dan^ peaty aoil, they grow alao with great vigour, and 
generally aaaume a deeper green colour in the foliage, if not a richer hue in the flowera, under 
each oireiimatanqea. They are pnqMgated readily by dividing the ^bnta juat after they atari 
into growth, and olao by oeeda; the latter mode, however, ia hardly to he depended on for toe 
pcrpetuatum of toe Idnda, aa (here u a tendenoy to variation in toe ptogmiy.r—M. 

THE CmCULATION OF « SAP” IN VEOETABLE TISSUES. 

Bt TOWERS, Bn., CNHA 

RRHE movemedi of the wqp in treM and ihtaba ore mbieota af inqdiy and da^ intareot with tha 
A vegetable phyiidogist. Sevwdortiolea have i^paaied during tiMpeaent]^, in ona or OMieetf 
toe hortioiiltiiidpeiio^Hla—none of wUsh, after attentive pemad, have lad to ai^ aatidhetory «on- 
rinBirai- To one eftoem, indeed, from tiM pan of, I believe, aaeminaBtpraeUoal9»dMii|r,ldavotej 
piftiiNiJcr ft* it gave toe details d aprobweted expodment an^earad at fliat mtoar 

atartiiag, ciigiad ariide ia loot or ao midiiid, that I eonaot cite any axtroot froto ft gotri tet 

toe laodhigfeet oaiumaead made it a^aar that a h»g end vigotoaa afaoot near toe kweatpart of a 
vbe oador glaas (notftdtid, bd devdoped in IStS), waa aeleetad Ito (kquittMat and ^vaSMin toe 
emly pmt efthiaye^ etdlitabudamve tiireeorfonrattoBi^aBaataact a ai ai ( y» TBHwawwriihaaale 
teaaddqr ehnanda tftim 119, and when toe oaaant beeoiae maniliMt hr toafrmlaigaaMBt toa hraa^i ^ 
(fiflamllM«rnHMh»g)ftdlofjuise,waiaevasedftomthetreeatllscriginftemtetri^ 

After a time, pplat oertdn pedofei ef tiia day, but not eontinuoaify, a gjOHi^ oirste)^ ^ 
from toe lowwiaRtrHiily, tom proving, m it waa argued, tlui*daseettf ef toe totoa^ j^'^nadpK 

tairtaf weed, wMtolud fee waalM bean daprivadaf bade tlMwntfhnetpiidiaipad!aMiitoir:<<|ht|i^pii' 
TlMdasaeBta('tha« 9 <Mir|iifyba proved tyw aeeiaa af eacraet eap e rh aa wfe lgiiri'iiaaa-a 
growing in anil, eadiatatoad by aitifldab.^iobaisM| and wha«aodd by arWagfn^pa.lfftniaear 
eaiqr torongh insb a aaadsaf Mr. Xmgbt d Dottaton, ndeavnarad to ietiemina r toe diahiida 
vei. It. . ?.' . ii 








thtongh which the sap aacends, by mconc of onttingis plunged and kept for a time in pnrple-ooloured 
infhnons. During the oorreepondenoe with that gnat nuin, from the eunimer of 1830 to within a 
jrear of hii decease, an opportunity oaonn^ to allude to the errors whioh must iueritably arise from 
any experiments with mutilated memfaen of vegetablea j and, with that fnnkness whioh was peculiarly 
hia own, he at once admitted that in any ease where a plut, or portion of a plant, was so disturbed 
eradioation or mutilatimi as to interrupt the harmony of vital action that exists between the atmo¬ 
sphere, the plant, its roots, and the earth, by which these are supported, no just or philoso^cal con- 
olasiou.eoold be arrived at from experiments under such conditions. The amputation of tho branch of 
thimine that had been disbudded could not therefore furnish any proof of the descent of the sap fi:om 
the apuipnf a plant to its roots, while growing and in frill possession of its vitality. 

u Circulation of the sap” was the term by which our forefiithers attempted to express a scries of 
movements that they could not comprehend. Circulation proper, implios a motion corresponding in its 
principle with that of the blood in man and animals, or one which may be represented by tho flow 
end return of water through the pipes of a hot-water apporatus. But we ask, con any one of us, who 
haa oaraMly observed the phenomena of vegetable growrth, suppose that they afibrd evidence of a 
regular upward and downward flow of tho vegetable fluids. Wo may never be permitted to discover 
the predse codrse, nor tho exact vessels and cells through which they pass and arc elaborated; but 
perhaps we may l£>t be frir from the truth if we admit, to a very great extent, tho theory of the late 
Thomas Andrew Knight, so far at least os it applies to tho cliannols and course of the vital fluids. 

The raw sap absorbed by die roots ascends through cells of the sap-wood (alburnum) in trees, or 
through coUnlor tissuo in vegetables; it enters the leaves, partially exudes os water through the 
tnuu^iiratory pores, undergoes duo labomtion and change in appropriate collulor tissue, and then in 
the state of catMum, or proper juice, posses downward and through the liber or new bark; and 
thenco is craivcyed latorally through tho medullary processes, termed by Mr. Knight, " convergent 
rays or layers,” till it reaches tho central modulh)^ sheath. In its uouise all the specific aromatic, 
gummy, resinoas, or saccharine principles are developed; and duly deposited; and thus the sap from 
tho roots performs all its natural offices, being entirely conveyed and applied to all {lorts of a plant, 
depositing the several products of elaboration, but not in any dogroo returning back into the roots as 
sap, otherwise than as a nutrimontol matter suited to tho requirements of tho radical tissues. 

Such I believe to be the substance of Mr. Knight’s theory, to which mudern discoveries may have 
added some fimts connected with the absorption of carbonic acid and solutions of silica, potossa, and 
other inorganic bodies laborated in tho soil.* Much remains to bo adduced conceniiug tho iiroccsscs of 
vegetable chemistry, but on the sulgoct of tho sap's course I think that the view embraced by Mr. 
BUiight is in every way luminous and comprehensive. 

ON CLIMATE. 

Bt K J. LOWE, Esu., F.E.A.S. 

'WTO shall now bring under notice those local circumstances which influence the climate of a locality. 
W Towns raise the temperature of the immediate neighbourhood, because tho walls of tho houses 
absorb a large quantity of oaloric daring tho day, which they give out again at night. In consequence 
of towns being warmer than the surrounding country, no depondenco can be placed upon tho observed 
direction of the wind near them; for if on the west ride wo find a north wind, it is not uncommon to 
observe one on the east side coming team tho south; and indeed it frequently happens that in diflerent 
parts of a town the wind is blowing from almost eveiy point of the compass, for the temperature 
being warmer in the interior, and consequently its spcolflc gravity lighter, cold heavier sir will rush 
from the surrounding country into the town. Therefore, with our increase in buildings, w'c make tho 
climate milder, and also drange the direction of the currents of the air. Ihe next great alteration in 
temperature is produced by draining swamps, fens, and morasses; and the third ly the felling of large 
woods, such os those in North America, all whioh are accomplished by the hdxmr of man, and each 
tends to temper the climate, for changes produced either by the draining of awompa, or the clearing of 
large firrests of trees, even dt very great distances from us are felt in a greater or less degree, and the 
e^M around those ^oces near where Ihey take place is very sensibly perceived, as in Canada, where 
the dimste is reiriored mach milder. _ 

Mountains have great influence over winds, and it is natural that they should when we oonsider 
^t the.great bulk ^ the air is near the earth’s suffooe; therefivre they must act os inyedimonts. 

The ^y average rate of the win^ at Ors^widi, between October IMS and March ISfiO, varied 
.from TO to 16S mB^ It will thus be seen that the rate of movement of tho wind varies very eon- 









ON THE EFFECT OF CLIPPEU TBEE8 IN DFXOBATITB OABDENINCI. 


■idcrablf. It is bf the povesr of the Nrinds that ohnoxiottB gasoi, &c.| which, if they remained, would 
be the death of plants, are borne away at a rapid rate. 

Ony Losaac, to whom wc are indebted for many TCiy Toluablo observationa on the atmosphere, 
capociaUy by the moans of balloons, made some very important experiments with respect to our 
atmosphero, by collecting flasks of air at Torioos heights above the earth's sur&ce, and afterwords 
analyzing them, from which it was found that the proportion of the oonstituenta of the air la preriaoly 
the some at the elevation of four and a quarter milra as it is at the sea level 

ON THE EFFECT OF CLIPPED TREES IN DECORATI\'E GARDENINQ, AND 
HOW FAR THEY ARE ADMISSIBLE. 

• By H. NOEI, HtrMPHBETS, Esa. 

T he first attempts at decoration, in many blanches of art, consist in simply subduing the irregularity 
of natural forms to geometric shapes, in the regularity and repetition of which the eye of tlio moat 
untutored recognises at once the existence of certain laws of order, which ore necessarily tlie earliest 
steps of every advance in civilization, whether social, political, or artistic. Thus, the Indian savage 
pares away the rugged bark of his club, and in its place carves with laborious care a series of zig-zag, or 
serpentine linos, the evenness and regularity of which constitute, in his cstimatiuii, tlpdr greatest merit. 

I But there arises, sooner or later, on oi)ach in the advancc,of art when formality in its tom gives way, 
and a return to natural outline takes place. It is tlicn that we find another race of artists disdaining 
the regular patterns of the half savage, and positively imitating, by laborious and painstaking manipu¬ 
lation, the rugged bark and knots wliich wci'o luirod away by the earlier carver to make wgy for his 
symmetrical notching. So, in gardening, tlio first steps in the direction of ornamenf have always 
bes-n clipping and cropping; first, merely to obtain regularity of line, squaring and lovciiing being 
the highest aim of the earliest practitioners in the art. These simple ends ore s<K>n accomplished, and 
more ambitious views succeed, when temples ujid amphitheatres, colonnades and porticoes of veidurc 
become the great olgccts of a race of architects in foliage. In Italy the art rarely passed these bounds; 
but in the north, especially in Holland, lielginm, and England, trees wei-o clipped into hwnan figures, 
and these leafy monsters become a positive rage: the Yew, tho Box, and otluir ti-pcs whose close 
growing foliage rendered them most suitable for torturing into these unnatural shapes, being cropped 
and shcaiud till it was supposed they resembled shepherds and shepherdesses, dogs, peacocks, and 
other forms; to odd to the reality of which, pointed faces and bands, &c., &c., were added,—such 
additions rather increasing the absurdity, then aiding tho wretched impostun'. Tlie retuni to nature 
(as in tho case of tho carver of tho dub, and his successor of a later period) was as violent as its 
departure; and a race of “landscape gardeners” arose, who swept away with relentless hand the 
avenues, the bowers, and the quaint figures which tho foliage of tho slow growing Yew had, with the 
most carefiil clipping and tending been a century in producing. Wo hare in England but low old 
gardens remaining which can show remnants of this exploded taste; but in Holland many may yet bo 
found revelling in all their pristine formality and stiCbicss; and in Hanover the curious gardens 
created by George tho Second for his too famous mistress,—mentioned in the entertaining memoirs of 
Lord Hervoy,—arc still in their original state, a kind of German Trianon, in which all lands of cropt 
absurdities aro still carefully maintoiued and trimmed. 

But the olrject of tho present article is to suggest the partial revival of the best features of this 
taste, in proper situations and under suitable circumstances, and it is firom some of the best Italian 
gardens that we shall be furnished with tho boat hints fin* tho partial readoption of architectural an^ ‘ 
other simple and severe forms in Ibliage. Tho garden seat, from the villa Strada near Rome, backed 1^ 
a screen of carefrdly cropped limes, the outline of which harmonizes with that vt tho seat itself, is a 
good example of a style, and an extent^ to which symmotiioal cropping may be so&ly resumed with good 
efibet. Let us imagine a tolerable extent of riirabbery formed of well-grown timber trees, with an 
undergrowth of Laurels and other evergreens, intersected in various directions by means of winding 
walks. In the midst of this shrubbery, let ns suppose on open space of quadrilateral frmn, each ride 
occupied by a seat and cropped screen of foUage rimilar to the annexed engraving—a square plot of 
grassy with a fonntain, a snn-diol, or merely a large vase filled with flowcoing plants in tho oenla^ 
surrounded ly abroad trimly-kept gravd walk, mid it will be easy to eoneeive that such a eomlnnBtioa 
of regnlor forms oceurring in the midst at a shrubbery rimUor to t^ one described, would create moat 
> pltosiiig contrast, and be a often aought durinifthe summer months for quiet nteditatum; oa th«^ 
would olw^ be onp shady sid^ and the snisonndiag trees would difitase a pleasing general ^huas. 
The engraving ({k fit), also friiiaaeelehratedliidiui villa, is termed tiie Theatre of Pypteasea With 
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ON ran KTFKCT Ot CLIPPED TREKS IK DECORATIVE OARDEKIKO. 



(lUDBI OUT OK TOO Vttl^ aTlIAlU, XUK XOKIl. 


toWi, attain, to the .iaoof the P;ia«oJXenXSL.“ 3.^1“ 


m mthoDt it. diewii^, in the form of fonntain., 
statue., foe., &o., nich a dispontion of forms mighi 
be made BuceesidUly available in an English gar¬ 
den in many vrays; but there is one whudi I more 
e^iecially wirii to snggest. Oar modem geome¬ 
tric flower-gardens, when of eonsiderablo extent, 
generally prodneo a samely and nnsatirfactory 
effect, from their nniform flatness of surface, few 
of the plants cultivated ibr tire purpose of pro¬ 
ducing masses of colour growing to any contidcr- 
able hmght. I recollect noticing particularly-how 
conspicuous this defect of flatnem appeared to me 
in the otherwim fine flower-garden at Trenthom. 
In addition to the defeet of flatness—that of 
Boeing over all the sur&ce at one glance, destn^s 
to a great extent the eagerness and ouiiosity 
to examine the more distant parts—which should 
always be coiuidercd a fotal defect in gardenesquo 
compontions. To remedy this, I proiKwe intro¬ 
ducing, in a geometrical flowergarden, either 
one, four, or more examples, according to space, 
of such a composition os the annexed “TIieBtrc 
of Cypressea” I will imagine the space only suit¬ 
able to one group, which, in that case, would of 
couiee be centraL The hedges might be formed 
of Pnvet, or some other quick-growing ever¬ 
green—some of the new Berberries for instance • 
instead of the Cypresses, in our climate, some 
hardy tree of spiral growth, but considerable 
size, might be selected, as great height is neces¬ 
sary to the cfiect I wish to produce. In Italy, 
the “ sky-elcaving Cypress,” as Shelley has so 

A.1_ . 1 m .1 



AKmmunw or Taunu. 













ON THE EFFECT OP CUPPED TEBEE IK DECOBATITE OAHDKKIKO. 





Mtic feature in Italian scenery; indeed, an Italian landscape witliont Cypresses, or an English one en¬ 
tirely without Poplars, might ^ compared to the view of a city without steeples, the monotony which 
would ho insuppc^ble to an eye seeking artistically for agreeahlo and striking combinations of form. 

Prom this it will be understood that the writer would prefer a geometrical flower-garden, 
the monotony of which was broken up and varied by a few lofty and flnely-gronped objeota, to one 
of uninterrupted flatness, varied only by patches of oolonr. Other advantages wonld also be obtained; 
for instance, within the newly enclosed cironit of the group of toll trees, there wonld bo a tpaee whore 
certain plants, which sufler from too much sun might be more sncoessftdly onltivated than elsewhere, 
and even on the north side of these trees certain shade-loving flowers wonld And an appropriate 
situation. In addition to these advantages, and the improvement to the flrst general view, a certain 
legitimate degree of intricacy would be attained, which is always agreeable. AH eonld not be seen 
atone superficial glance—something choice would be imagii!^ within the well-hedged drclcj and 
beyond it, and on cither side, would bo certain partially concealed portions of garden, which one 
wonld bo thus tempted to explore. In the midst at an irregnlarly-planned flower-garden, I wonld 
scarcely recommend such an olject os the “ Theatre of Cypresses,” bat as a good centre to a geometiec* 
plan, I think it could not be otherwise than emotive and agreeable, and at this time, when all etbets 
to be produced by cropping have been so completely abandoned, it would be a positive novelty. 

The example (p. 60) is also from an Ita^ garden and is styled an "am^bitheatn tt vardue” 

" amfhiteatro ih' cerduro.” Hie introdnetion of a somewhat rimilar featnre in on English garden 
might in some instances be very succeasiU, but more espeeially, os in the fimner case, in a geometiio one. 

Ix^t us snppose a seelnded flower-garden terminated on one side, perhaps, by a terrace near the bonae, 
and on the three others by shmbbories. FromeitherrideofthetnTeoe, an areada of cropped Umas 
might separate the trim flower-garden from the free growing; riimbbeiy, and at the end, opposite^ 
terrace, the golden might vrith good e&ct termiimte with the onipAtCsatra H verdum. Trimnees of* 
form thus edibitingitsdf, not only on the ground, in the tnrf, and the ferm of the beds, fee., bnt also • 
^ above the eye, in the outline ot thm umbfturtd limes, thus nving greatm ooinpletMieas to the seo- 
4 metric chameter ot the general aompasit&. Hte tranks of & Ltaes ini|^t eitherdw eoeered mtb i 

n hardy climbing Boses, w by a little carcfolmonagement clothed with thmr own frdiage as in the Italian , j 
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■mphithMtre, above which, as in the garden before described, the trees of the surrounding dimbberics, 
appear softening the rigid outline the cropped trees, and fanning a soft and irregular " Ay-lino,” 
which would gracefolly complete the eompositum. It will be seen by the above remarks that, in re¬ 
sorting to the abandoned custom of reducing foliage to arbitnuy forms, only the most severe and 
simple ate advoeated, and even then only in well considered situations, whore the contrast, or the liar- 
mony of forms, would be artistically aided by such meana 


THE CULTIVATION OF MOSSES. 

By Xa. 6. LAWSON, r.B.8., AssisTAirc Cobatob to tub Botabioai, Socnor or Bdibbuhok. ^ 

a ECENTLY (see vol. L, p. 2M)} we directed the attention of hortioaltarists to the interesting and 
numrarous tribe of Afosses, which, although long admired for their beauty in their native homes, 
have only noently been introduced to garden culture. With the view of aiding those desirous of 
cultivating these tiny pbuits, wo gave such general hints as occurred to ns regarding their habits, and 
the modes of treatment likely to prove most snocessfol; and, on the present occasiun, we proceed to re¬ 
deem our ptomine to enter more minutely into the history of the various species adapted for cultivation, 
as well as to consider the particular conditions of soU, exposure, &c., requisito for their successful 
develoinnent. 

And, first, of the genus PotTTKiciroM. P. midutatam, which occurs in connidcrablc abundance in 
the woods, andindeedin all moist shady situations, is a species wcU fitted for the Moss-garden, provided 
it can alwvys be kept in an atmosphere loaded with moisture. Its large lanceolate undulated leaves are 
peculiarly susceptible to atmospheric influences; in moist weather they arc spread out, and give the plant 
abeantifol appearance; but immediately that a drying wind meets them in its way, they arc curled 
up, and have lost all their beauty. The large cylindrical curved capsules are pr^uced abundantly 
thNUghontthe winter and early spring. The plants should be removed in tufts from their woodland 
home in the autumn, preserving a good ball of earth around each tuft. The soil used in potting sliould 
be of a retentive character, little or no dnunage being given, and plenty of water afforded at all times 
excepting in the sammer season, when the plants will be in a more dormant condition. Drying winds 
Aoald be carefoUy guarded against. P. umifferimh also a neat plant for pot culture, and, although it 
does not require so moist an atmosphere as the precceding, it should be well supplied with moisture at 
the wots. Peat may be freely used in iwtting this species. P. alpimm may receive similar treatment. 
P.eotmnune is a very common Moss, especially in the north, growing abun^tly on heaths, and in the 
woods) but from the circumstance of its growing in broad patches of considerable extent, it is a difficult 
matter toget a convenient portion separated from tbo mass in a state fit for growing: tee never could 
manage it.* 

The Extinguisher Mosses (Encat.tpta) arc such beantifril little things that they tompt us to bestow 
upon them alittie more trouble than usual, although they are by no means espet^y-rccommcndablc to 
the gardener’s attention. The common species (JE. vulj/aru) being annual, must be sought for yearly 
doting the winter season on some neighbouring wall or bare earthy bonk, and potted in any sort of 
sml, the plants being removed with, a l;pnp of the earth on which tiiey grow. They will produce then- 
capsules, each covered with its curious extinguisher-like calyptro, early in the spring; and although the 
plant altogether is exceedingly small (in stature scarcely an indi), it has notwithstanding, so curions 
and attractive an appearance, os at once to arrest tbo eye of the passer 1^, whether he be museologist or 
* nbt S. eXata is even more beautiful, and being perennial is more convenient in the cnltivator’s hands. 

It is, however, more rare, being chiefly confined to the lofty monntains, and thus it is beyond thdreaoh 
of many. It may readily be distingpiished from £. tulgaru by the delicate oolyptra being beautifrilly 
ftinged or toothed at the base, that of the common species being quite entire. The rate K ilreptocarpa, 

• SpeskfaisirfHia A/xMcAmiahimiwm, olil UshtOiot mrs:—"Of tbs female aort the Ltplimdoii, when abUged to deep la 
deem! plaaMi,freqnaatIr make a qieedjaiid ooiinnilait bed. Tboir maimer of doing it leoarlona: Where tbla Hoes grows tblcb 
MfSIher, tbeg mark ont, with their knife, t pleee of grooiid, about two pards sgnan, or of the alee of a ounmon blanket; then, be- 
glntim nt one aonsc, they gaattyaeTor the wtf from the ground, and, aa the roots of the moss ate dosolytn lei 'w w se i and matted 
te|ithtlV^*FitgAagreea, atrip off the whole olioanueithedtnrr in one entire plaee; alterwaids, they mark and draw np another 
. p leae . iiisffl j eii m apii n diiigirlth thnflniti thmii nhsP'-ir t1—~ »■—■’■i **-7 '*T one npoa the gromd, with the mots 

ii PirTtifii I'sltinil nfemen-r-. nnatheoilioroeerit,wlflithemettdawnwBrda,taeteadotnng; and hetwea them both take a 
, 'mMSfeSlaldiBagktmatemSeaeaadbagaaadwitheotfearefeontasioasdlsteSBpat. XtispioUlilstheysrighttakethahintefaiakliig 
wUMUMsAe hew, a oOhahllaBt e( their oonntry, vUshprepaspi Ida wtotar qaartaia wiOi a lat^ eOneetioB of thlt same mess.” 
laiilgriJSl^iriaAsring botanistfcaqiiently eulgsrinmherbetween ttioeariiloBsefPolytriehnin, Instead el wsaderingnany « 
iri al T -sS mi^ ^Vr ~T~T ’—’—'•'* — -^.-^-^i-g ’■“—if a——«. *>.- fees eomfertahlepioteetloBaraBiiehor 

.tremJ^feiaerl ^ 
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having olw a toothed calyptra, ia distingiiuhablo fay ita mush laiger aize, blimt Icavea witiumt «ay | 
prolongation of the midrib (aa in the other kinda), aa well aa by the apirally atreaked capauka. 

The gonna IVEiaau dooa not ofler many promiaing aubjeota for cultivatmn ) but W. mgrita ia well 
worthy of a triaL It ia one of the few apeciea that aeem peonliarly auitcd for growing in aandy aoil, 
but it mnat be ke^t pretty moiat. It foequenta nunat banka among the h ighl a n d monntaina, and ia 
aeldom found at a very low elevation; but on the well known aonda of Bany (of botanieal celebrity), 
wo have picked it within a few feet of the aca level. 

Buvuu ia richer in cultivable beautice; and, indeed, olmoat all of the apocioa are worth growing, 
being of eoay culture. Among foe more bcautifol, aro jB, ligalatum, S. roaeum {tery rarely found in a 
atato of fouctifloat^), B, pmutnjfun, B. margittatum, B. roitratum, B, humum, B. vmBrioimm, &c. 

B. a^mteum, and 9- nei^'tiimi^requently occur on the roofit of houaca, and on old walla, banka, 

Ac., and thua ahould bo kept yuftty dry in cultiration | but, by for the, greater number grow only in 
moiat ahuded aituationa, and aimild receive correai)onding treatment yiium grown in artitieial ciicttm* 
atuncea. Ihia ahould be more particularly obaurved i|Uf^ eaae of the largo leaved apecica, which 
can only be maintained in their native beauty by boii^tentinually aurrounded with a moiat and cool 
atmoapherc. 

HypxoM ia decidedly the moat extenaivo genua of Moaaca, embracing aa it doca, about one hundred 
apcciea and vorietica. There ia a atrong general roaomblance among oil the fanqly, ly wbloh they 
may be readily rcoogniaod; but in many cuaea they run ao cloaoly into ouo another, and are aoporatod 
by BO minute dilfercnoca tlmt it requirca a lung and patient atudy of the vorioua apecica under oil 
inodiScutiunH of circumataucea, to give one anything like a complete knowledge of tbia critical genua. 

AVo could not oak any liorticaltariat, who haa cloacly to follow the rapid progrcaa of phai|proganuo 
botany in tlie preaent day, to encountur the orduoua took of ocquiring an intifflato acquaintance with 
native Uypnu; but luckily there oto many of our moat ahowy apecica ao perfectly diatinot, that once 
aeuii correctly named they cannot readily bo forgotten,—and to a few of theao we think we may 
aofely recommend the culdvatur’a attention. In the firat place then, AT. eriata-caalntuii may fao 
noticed, OB, in our opinion, the moat elegant of Britiah Hypua, if not of Britiah Moaaoa. It ia 1^ no 
moana a common aiMosioa, being chiefly confined to alpino diatricta i but it ia not ao roro that it may 
not readily be x)rocarud fur cultivation: wc have gathered it in variouB placca in tlio low grounda 
Borforahirc. It generally oocura in wooda in large apreading patchca, and in removing the plant it 
will be odriaable to lift it with a piece of the turf. Thia moaa ahould bo kept cool, and in the ahadej 
hut it doca not require much meiaturc. M. a/tlentlens, aa ita name would indicate, ia alao a giknJid 
moaa, and ia much moio common, occurring ftoqucntly on hilla and heutha, and on the old walla and 
treo-routa of diy wooda. Ita oajniulea aro 1^ no mcona rare. The treatment recommended for tho 
preceding apocioa, may, with equal propriefy, apply to the preaenti and in tho oaino catogoiy we 
may rank, U. purum, U. imdulatum, II. tngaetrwm, S. hreum, imd S, proUfarum, oil of which 
are well worthy of a little core and attention, and may bo readily found in aome adjoining woodland. 

The curiooa S, leotpuides, with JST. dendraitleii, and S. adtmeum, may be found in boga, and each 
moiat aituationa, and in cultivation, of courac, require an abundance of moiaturc. AT. alopaeurum and ' 

II. nucjfblium, moat fircquently attach themaolvea to wet dripping rocka, tho latter often immoraed 
altogether in tho watera of a running stream, or the crystal column of a waterfall. Both of these 
ahould bo k^t continually wet, and out of tho reach of aunbeoik or summer breeze. B. rutdfiMwm 
may bo advantageoualy introduced for tho adornment of artifioiBl watei&lla, or running atreama in a 
gai^n. But it should be kept in view that nothing makes a better harbour than it, tsa hordes of 
aquatic insects. • * 

Whoever has a fooling of oatoem for the Director of the Boyal Botanic Garden at Kow, will 
endeavour to obtain a Ut of Hodkeria lucens, ftom aome shady bank, and cultivate it, as at once one of 
the loveliest and most inteiesting of the maaoological otgecte under his care. The Hookaria lequiios 
a good deal of moisture, and may never see a ray of sun from the Ist of lonuoiy to the 31st of 
Deeembcr. 

The genua Fi8SU>ei«b is one of peculiar intoreat and beauty, and JP. iryoMfoa vrill long bo associated 
with tho never-to-be'foigotton name of the African traveller. JP, Styeida and B. taeifiiUue, ate of 
frequent occurrence on moist banks and in riiady woods, ogd os th^ generally grow in ezteai^ 
patches, a few dozen of these tiny plants may bo token up upon a piece of the eurthy tart, and trans* * 
forred to the flowei^pot without mailing their delicato beauty. They require to be kept well diaded • 
andmmst, to preserve the beauty of their delieateleaves) but B. al&atoiiit, a nuufo larger growing 
species, requires even more moistare, its nativk hshiteta being bogs, sad otlter wetemanlty pja&s. 
There is one speoies of Fissidena,whioh, although not belonging to our native flora, ^ ate tempted to . 
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. emaemte hen, «i greatly vorthy of tbe Moss-gTawet^s atteatbn; this is the .F. grandifrotu, 
oheemd Spnuie to he the ehanteteristic Moss of the Pyrenees, and wbidh is trnly magniBnent if 
that term is at all qpiliflaUe to any memher of tills lowly tribe of plants.* 

In the genus Diobaeom, we oan only with safety leoommend 2). heterouuMum and D. sooparunii. 
nie fbiasr is by no means nnfieqnent on moist tiiady bonks, dothing them with its !«ight green 
wdon, and pretty little oapsnles) and the latter maybe finikin great proflision on monyirf the 
bills sad moontaii^ pro&ning rather d^, thongh cool dtnationa The difierent conditions under 
which these two qpedee are fbimd shonld r^nlate thdr garden treatment. 

Tndu*bnmm Umugimmm andeeneseMw oocnr plentifiilly on heaths, and stony mountainous situa¬ 
tions, end may be readily grown in peaty soil, being kept cool and not too mout. 3V. h»terostichum, 
/aieietihre, Bn., ribould te removed attained to the stones or fcngments of roch on which they grow, 
the some being firmly potted in, a light peaty edl, md kept'rather diy. ZV. lonuginoitm is a strong 
growing j^t, and reunites phnty of pot room. 

DU^/modon etf iHa e tum , although sometimeB fimnd at a low altitude, must be considered as truly a 
mountain species. It shoidd be removed along with a portion of the firm poaiy turf on which it is 
generally finmd, and kept very cool with a go^ deal of nunstore at all seasons. J). pwjtureum vrill 
be much easier tndtivated, as it is often found naturally in cultivated pasture fields, and seems to lovo 
bore earthy plaoes orhere the ground has been stirred by human operations. The rare JD. tnclinatum 
win simceed well in light aand^ sdl, k^t rather moist. 

jnoMWia h^gronutriaa is a carious plant that grows almost everywhere, and is especially rreom- 
mendaUe to the tyro in Mosa-onlture, as it will be imposHblo to fiul with it The bcautifal Neckera 
eri^ msy not be so eerily cultivated i but it well deserves care and attention, and with plenty of 
moisture and shade, and wW is not leas essential, a cool atmosphere, we have no doubt but it may bo 
reoffily snooeeded with. Various species of Bmiramia are likewise very beautifiil, and may receive 
the same treatment 
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Hie species of Mosses we have noticed in the preceding remarks ore, with one or two exceptions, 
those only whiih dionld be pottdl in mould in the manner usually done with the higher tribes of plants. 
Many thm ore, however, that require to be grown attaohed to rocks and stones, and there is likewise 
a numetons aqnatie fianQy that require to be wmtinnally immersed in water. In our former paper 
we gave general instruotions regarding the culture of these kinds; and as, with all the epccics of each 
of the diriaions, the treatment is so very much the seme, we would deem it a trespass to dwell farther 
upon them. 

It w91 be observed that in these papers on the cultivation of Mosses, we have pven no instructions 
fbr the erection of riruehtres purposely adapted for their cultivation. Wo have re&ained tram doing 
00 uder the imprcasiim that &w hortienltniists, if any, will consider those plants worthy of a separate 
stneture tar their growth. The time may come when patriotio gardeners will admire our native 
Mesees more than the Heaths and Orchids of foreign lands, and treat them with correqionding care. 
But, aloe I the idea is Utopian I we may os well think of growing toad-stool finestsibr timber 11 The 
moat ooavoiient mode of keeping Mosses is to have them in a fiome with a narthem exposure, and 
oeaqiletelyriiaded,orif that cannot be hod, they may be placed behind a wall, the position of which 
seoarsa tim oonditioMS, without exp^^ring the plants to drying or booty winds, which prove highly 
defarfaae^nl to them, Tbe most snooesifhl mode of keeping them continually mmst (and mouture is 
es aa iitial to the s ae oes s of the great majority), is to plunge the pota to the rim in Hypnnm Mose, 
which retains the moistare well: Sphapnm will also do, but will retain too much moisture for some 
' the qieciss I and when it once gets chy is difficult to get thmrongblymristened again. The plants i 
miy be rem o ved to the bach stage of a c^ greenhouae at the bq^nning of winter, as theywill thus i 
adW flirir beany te the admiring eye, ate time when there is litfle else to attract attention, althon^ | 
fbovaiyteasao when they ore in th^ gayest dress. Hiis ]poteotion is not, however, essential to 
their anenassftll onltivation, and tiny will pnih up their lovely capsules with equal fbroe through the 
wEsatii at mum. Many of ^ Mosses ere well suited fbr admming roch-work, and imitations of 
aatnralaemmryi andwehophyettoseethemusedextenrivelyinthisway. 


* Is ffis H wn ss Hns i Ot MmU t a l tuU) , ffl, 117,Mr.4nMlBmwUaasr the naUu gtsadlftaii mnaias>»“lt 
vaMtbecBtsdiSHWnsMlasbwsasaisHqnaiutnnnMbittoiaisMsM. XliAvWlaiaanTritbna<biiiid,saama 
♦ ■tp J lMWWTOS aaBpwavmasttwaawsain ths Jlf ris st s JBiw ws . AtkwrMnsaelEr.BidUviiitdlaeefmnlSniids plmti 




s| ttsMisanns^s,ssa tswabssiaaaMdttiwss isssBs iaMsVssgtiaasjaiwt c b i u * w< «««ii"(mo.iss). isrsiinir.iste, 
sjbM Ml vtasltrlsaii VM tana braiiridrsiil K. nmm su a eilpslaa Eswslaaa mfc, assr Bmntni, ssA Us 
am aStantaa m tts sispar pISM. neisBVMtttsaBWIihsthSTCntvtaataad,iBlttiiIUtoansiBkriilscimww 
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WILMOTS PRINCE ARTHUR STRAWBERRY. 

B ESCRIPTION.—^The distinguishing characteristics of this fine Strawbeny are a dwarf uid 
compact habit of growth—the foliage upon the strongest plant rarely exceeding six inches 
in height; and a disposition in the plant to expend its energies in the production of flowers 
and fruit, rather than in a profoso dcTelopment of runnei^ and young plants. The ftiiR, whie^ 
is produced upon short foot-stalks, is conical and obtusely angular in form, and ia firom one 
in^ to one and a half inch in diameter, and about the same in length; it is of a bi^ht pale 
crimson colour, fleshy, and thickly set with rather large seeds. The flavour is good and rather 
acid,’and though inferior to some of the early kinds, as the British Queen, is very superior to 
the very best of the late varieties; and, when thoroughly matured by ftdl exposure to the sun, 
is somewhat like that of the Ilautbois. It is a very late kind, not coming into bearing 
until tlic British Queen is quite over, and in a shady and cool situation will continue to pro¬ 
duce good fruit until the middle of August; it colours perfectly to the point, and is so firm in 
in texUue, ns to bear 
rough hondluig when 
• quite ripe, without in¬ 
jury, and will remain 
fresh and good for 
three or four days 
after it is gathered. 

lIiSTOBT.—^A seed¬ 
ling raised some four 
years back liy Mr. 

Wilmot, the eminent 
liorticultiu'ist of Isle- 
worth, Middlesex. It 
is evidently a cross 
between Ac Elton 
and the British Queen 
—the plants partak¬ 
ing of the character 
of the former, and 
the fruit of the Brit¬ 
ish Queen, with the 
strongly marked ex¬ 
ternal appearance wm^wsksut. 

(more especially os 

regards the seeds) of the Elton. It is a very hardy, but delicate, grower; bearing enormously, 
and finishing the late fruit completely. Wo saw several acres of it lately at Mr. WBmot’s ;«•« 
and,, though a vast quantity had been gathered, the ground oroimd the plants was literally 
fiaveJ with Strawberries, none remarkably large, but all of a good uscftil size. As a late 
Strawbeny, more especially for market purposes, it is calculated to displace the Elton and 
Turner’s Fine, as dessert £^t; and, though inferior in colour to the Eltm, will doubtlws be 
found, from the fleshy character of the firuit, an excellent preserving kind. 

Ciri,TnBB.—To o%r any remarks-upon the culture of the Strawberry almost ^ppean an act of 
supererogation at the present time, but as there are thousands in &e country who have a* ' 
conception of the treatment pursued by those hortioultmdsls who supply the London marketsT 
a few remarks upon the sulgeot may not be out of place. Some statistical fects, as oonneeted 
• witii the cultivation of the Strawberry, might here be introduced, but as ^hey wiB come mere 
appropriately in another place, (the Statistics of London MSrket Gardening} wesinayucesenA 
mem for the present, merely remarking that one market gardener (fimu Enfidd) has beeii 
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knowa to produce of on« kind, (Ike Elton Pine) twelve hundred quarter eeivea, equal to twelve ^ 
hundred gallona, every morning for the aeaaon, of that kind; and, when we oonaider that hun- | 
dreda go to market with amelia quantitiea, eome idea may be fonned of tho quantity consumed, | 
and tho extent of ground neoeaaary for the supply of the metropolis. 

Judging from nature, and the wild habitat of the native Strawberry, the dry sand-banks and 
hedge-rows of our wild “ Strawberry of the Woods,” one would naturally suppose that they did 
not require rich ground; that any soil of average quality would grow them; and that deep trench¬ 
ing, heavy manuring, and frequent sur&ce stirring wore unnecessary operations, a waste of time, 
and sinking of capita, quite unnecessary in the management of this admirable fruit. Thus how 
futile it is to argue that the natural position of a plant is indicative of the most suitablq soil; 
since it is quite evident that our Strawberries would starve upon their natural soil, and would 
become completely barren. 

It is, however, in the vegetable os in the animal kingdom, the higher a plant is bred the 
more delicate it becomes; and thus, while tho Alpine Strawberry, and Wdeh or Scotch cattle, 
will live end .flourish upon the comparatively barren and Alpine rock, tho improved and more 
refined breeds require the rich valleys of the Ts>thians, of Ayrshire, of Yorkshire, and Devon¬ 
shire, just the same as tiic high bred plants of the Strawberry, the Cabbage, and all our culinary 
vegetables, require the rich vale of the Thames, or the highly manured and deep-soiled gardens of 
the ooimtay to bring them to perfection. Thus it is possible to change the nature of native plants, 
and thohigherthey are bred, and the more refined they become, the more necessary is it to tend 
them with a parent’s care. Having stated this much for tho nature of plants, we will pro¬ 
ceed to consider what are the most frvourable situatioue for their artificial management. 

Now it cannot be denied that our present refined class of Strawberries, to grow them to 
perfection, requires a deep, highly enriched, porous, and well drained soil; and, where 
these necessaries of success do not present themselves naturally, means must be taken to 
provide them for the plants, or the penalty of not providing suitable soils must be paid by the 
cultivator. Perhaps the best khid of sofl that could possibly be selected is a hascl loam, of a 
retentive, though not too adhteive character. This should be trenched deeply, at the least, I 
three feet, and each layer of soil should be enriched three or four inches thick with manure, i 

If the ground is light or sandy, cow-dung is the best; if loamy, decayed stable-dung; and, ! 

if very heavy or adhesive, stable-dung, in a strawy, or half decomposed state. This being 
trenched in, which it ought to be in the winter or spring, keep it moved and stirred about 
as much as possible until the plants are ready to plant, which will depend upon tiie manner 
in which they have been prepaid fin: planting. 

The mariiet gardeners of Deptford prefer phmting as early as. possible in June, making 
choice of that ground which has been occupied by Cauliflowers, trenching it deeply, planting 
immediately, and watering oopiouriy until (and, if necessary, after) the plants are established. 

Fw this purpose they take advantage of the first runners, and layer teem so as to get tiicm 
thorou^y well root^, and being weU attended to after planting, they invariably produce a 
flill (uwp of fimit in tho following season. Where the ground is poor or wet, or not con- 
'tddered sufficiently deep, it is thrown into beds four or six feet wide, with paths eighteen induss 
wide, the soil to the deplh of twelve or fifteen inches being thrown upon the beds, and upon 
these beds two or three rows of plants are planted. After the crop of fruit is gathered, tire plants 
are digged in, and thus Strawberries form one change in the rotation of crops. Those who 
practice this method of management, assert that the finest and most abundant crops are thus 
obtained, but it is only frpon suitable soils, where proper attention con be paid to them, tiiat 
gmfli a mode of cultivation could be ptoperfy carried out. Upon poor soils it would be almoet 
impossible to get runners sufihaently early, to plant out in June, anid henoe, perhaps, the pi*" 
ftliiowed by some gardeners, of yueserving in pots through the winter, pitting them 

in the qning would be preferable. This system of cultivation is as fiffiows 
t 4 qumti^ of ^ants are patted in October, and are presmved in a sheltered situation i 
through the winto:. In the spring a peoe of ground is prepiured in the usual manner, and in ' 
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March the plants are planted out. Thronj^ the first season they are not allowed to bloom 
but all the flowers are removed while in a young state, and hence the plants become unusually 
strong, and in the second year produce a most abundant mop. Between the rows, Onions, 
Lettuce, or any other light-foliaged crop, is grown; which acting as a partial shading to 
the Stmwberrics, they are much benefited thereby. Plante thiu treated generally prodsioe 
two enormous crops, and arc then destroyed. 

Another plan of growing Strawberries, and by which Messrs. Myatt and Son, the well- 
known growers of Manor Farm, Deptford, have pr^uoed their finest fruit, is the following 
A piece of ground having been prepared by manuring and deep trenching; it is marked out 
intodbur-feet beds, with fifteen-inch alleys between. In these oBcys, either in the autumn or 
early in the spring, a row of strong plants is planted, and tho beds are cropped with summer 
Lettuce. As the Strawberry plants progress in growth, the young plants from the runners 
are carefully layered among the Lettuce, taking care to get them established as early in the 
season as possible; thus the plants become unusually strong, and, under proper management, 
produce crops of very large fruit. 

A fourth plan, and a very exoelleat one too, upon unfinrourable soils, is, after manuring and 
, trenching the ground, to take out trenches the some as fi>r Celery, and, after filling them with 
proper compost, to plant them with suitable plants. Hus, where the soil is unusually heavy 
or very light, gives Ae plants a fair start, and upon muuitable soils is one of the best plans 
that can be pursued. * 

Strawberry banks, or terraces, as they ore somciimes colled, arc excellent, and more 
especially in small gardens; as, if the soil to raise the beds con be procured, a very considerable 
increase of space is gained by the raised banks. Tho terraces are formed in the following 
manner:—A space of ground, of any given length, and six fbet wide, being nuuked out, 
a wall nine inches high, of stones, flints, viti^cd bricks, old roots, or wood, te formed, 
and the space between the walls is filled with suitable compost; upon this compost, and nine 
‘inches within tho walls, two more walls arc built of the same material, and arc filled in in the 
same way, and thus the work proceeds, until the space comes to a single row of plants at the 
top. A bonk of this kind may be planted at any time, taking eare, at the time of putting the 
pl^ts in, to make the surface of the ground to slope inwards, so as to insure a frill supply of 
moisture at the roots. Banks so arrtmged will generally produce for several years, and with 
the prepared compost, and the plants being properly exposed to the frill influence of the atmos¬ 
phere, they generally produce very flne fruit Another advantage of mi arrangement of this 
kind is, t^t by letting the beds run from east to west, a very early and a very late bed is 
insured, and thus a supply of fruit may be procured for a longer period thmi under ordinary 
management. The front of a Vine border, where the former is, as it always ought to b^ 
above the level of the soil, is an excellent situation for on early bed; and a bed so arranged will 
always be found superior to such things as “ tiles,” or any other of the aids so perseveringly 
recommended for tho production of early fruit. Between the plants small stones, slates, tfles, 
or clinkers from the hothouses may be placed; and thus, by absorbing heat, shading the ground^ | 
from the direct action of the sun, preventing the evaporation of moisture, and providing a clean 
surfiice fin- the fruit to rest upon, oflbr advantages which cannot be obtained by any other 
system of management As fiir as our experience goes, the Strawberry tiles do n^ ofo any 
very superior advantages, and the feet which raise them above the 1^1 of the ground, an 
certainly no advantage to them, as they prevent the transmission of heat to the sdl, they are 
readily cooled, and fiunlitate, rather than prevent the evaporation of moisture. Tiles or dates, 
resting upon the ground, are very preferable. • 

So for we h«ve indioated some of the most successflil systems of cultivating this admirahMi 
fruit, flum which we trust the most uninitiated may be enabled to undertake its management 
> Cqpious waterings, and with liquid manure, aie^veiy necessary, flrom the time ^ plaate beg^ 
to show their blossom until the fruit is ripe; but care must*1)6 taken not to ovetewatw tiieii^ 
or tile quality of the fruit win be deteriorated. i 










ON THK OBB OB AMUONU IN nOBTICIII.TOBE. 



To write BpecisUy of the kind under notice—Wilmot’e Prince Arthur, the fiiUowing is the 
method of culture we should pursueHaving procured the plants, we should pot them im¬ 
mediately into fi>ur inch pots, in a good rich compost, and place them in a shady situation, 
under a frame. Through the winter we would protect them; and, about the end of February, 
introduce them into a forcing house, divesting them of their flowers, if they produced any, but 
encouraging them to make runners; these we would lay into small pots as they were produced, 
nn^ thus, by midsummer, we should esQMOt to get several hundred strong established plants, 
which, nndwr proper management, would form a bed for bearing in the following year, of no 
mean importance. This is one of the most prolific kinds we have ever met with; and, planted 
one fi)ot apart, as recommended by Mr. Wilmot, we quite agree that it will produce more 
fruit than any kind in cultivation. To those who require late Stmwbemcs, and to gardeners 
in the country who have to send their fruit to Loudon, or a distance, this will be found a very 
valuable land; and, when fiurly tested, we have no doubt this variety will become a general 
fovourite.—A. 


ON THE USE OF AMMONIA IN HORTICULTURE.* 

T he labours of modem chemists have shown us, and it is one of their grandest discoveries, that it 
is the Azote to which mannres owe all their value, and that their lertilizing propertieB ore just in 
proportion to the quantity of this agent they contain. It is not always in its form of a simple body 
that this gas is useful; it can only bo absorbed by plants in combination with hydrogen, that is to say, 
in the condition of ammonia. It has also been satisfactorily demonstrated that the atmosphere is tltc 
grand source or medium from whence vegetables derive this substance. Hence the great utility of 
cultivated plants bomg trenched in the soil, especially if tliesc plants are such os easily give off their 
azoto to mix in the atmosphere rather than in the soil. Leguminous plants, for instance, are very 
suitalde in this rci^t; and long experience rather than the teachings of science, has taught agri¬ 
culturists to economize the plants of this family, to enrich the ground which has been exhausted by. 
excessive cropping. Chemistry, properly speaking, has not made this discovery, but it has elucidated 
and justified a practice long in use. 

It may be interesting to investigate the causes which perpetually hold in the atmosphere the quan¬ 
tity of ammonia necessary for the development of vegetables, and which repair without ceasing tho 
losses which they sustain. According to the researches of many chemists, and particularly those of 
M.M. Boussingault and Leibig, these causes ate two in number. The one which is the most direct is 
the decomposition of organized bodies, which, without exception, contain a greater or less quantity 
of azote. All vegetables contain it, but it is particularly in the bodies of animals that this agent is 
condensed. It enters extensively into the composition of their organs, and when, after death, these 
animals ore left to the chemical action of nature, oil tho elements of which they ate constituted sepa¬ 
rate, and immediately form new, and, for the greater part, gaseous compounds, and among others tho 
ammnnia, which returns to the atmosphere, where it soon dissolves in tho watery vapour with which 
the air is always charged. 

The second productive cauze of atmospheric ammonia has been much less studied, and it is only 
within a few years that its existence has been suspected. It is known to reside in the electric dis- 
‘^'cbarges vriiioh succeed one another in the air, at least in certain portions of the globe. It is tho 
opinion of Boussingault as well as of the cclebtated Leibig, titat the carbonate of ammonia must pre¬ 
exist in all orgaidzed beings. "Hie phenomenon of the constancy of thunder-storms,” says M. 
Boussingault in his treatise on Rural E(momy, “ would seem to justify this opinion. It is said, indeed, 
that every time a series of dectrio flashes pass in the humid atmoqihere, foere is a produetion and 
ceadnnation of nibio acid and ammonia. The nitrate of ammonia, besides, always accompanies the 
tain which foils in a thunder-storm; but this acid being fixed in ite nature cannot be maintained in a 
s^of vapour. 'When we consider the reactions whi^ take place between the difihrent oompounds 
fat question, it may earily be ecneeived that the nitrate of ammniii^ which is draws to the earth by 
tile rain, and whi^ comes innontact with the rooks or odoareous stnl, is afterwards volatilised to the 
fate^ of carbonate at the next drying of the sdL Jn such a climate os Ftonee, where thunder-storpis 
aqa 'care, we should perhaps scarcely, attach so much importance to tiie electridty of the douds; but, 
'batwsea'titc tftqncs, the electric disgorges which take place in the atmosphere ate almost incessant, 
, * Bmn Uw Bene norUMt. 
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ON THE OAI-CEOl^A AB A CON8BEVATOBT OBNAHENT. 


and an obBerrer planed at the equator, if hia oirgan of aonnd woe deUoate ennagh, vonld hear the 
peala of thunder continually. There can be no doubt, at tiie preaent day, that the carbonate of am¬ 
monia ia tile moat active agent of vegetation, and vritiumt which all the othera would be uaeleaa | but 
thia carbonate ia gaaeoua, and, for thia reaaon, oannot be employed directly the cultivator, whi^ 
were he to try to create an atmoaphere of the carbonate of ammonia under 1^ ground, would qpend a 
great deal of money without obtaining any benefit whatever, ainoe the al%hteat movement of the air 
would inatantly produce evaporation of thia rolatilo manure.” It ia fortunate then that ao naeflil an 
agent can be inaured fiir the pnrpoaoa of horticnltaie wherever a quantity of air can be iaolated from 
the ab ontaidoj yet it ia aomowhat aingnlar that ita nae, now attracting attention, in the cultivation 
of planta in the greenhouae, atove, pit, and frame, haa not been thought ct aooner. 
a 


ON THE CALCEOLARIA AS A CONSERVATORY ORNAMENT. 


Bt Mu. roUK OOX, OABiiEinra to W. 'Wuua Em., ExnixAr. 


B OWEVER desirable it may be to erect a standard of ezoellenoc for thia charming flower, and 
assert that perfection will ^y be attained when we have produced a flower as round aa a cherry, 
and alike in colour all round, the probability of such a consummation is yet for distant | and, in the 
meantime, it is our duty, whilst keeping in mind and proctiting the moons of improvement, not to de¬ 
spise the beauties we already possess; for beautifol they are, and if cultivatod in a sufflment number to 
form a moss in the conservatory or greenhouse, during the flowering season they will fill qp many a 
void, and excite almost nnivciW admiration. The infinite variety and distinctneaa of their maikinga, 
and the many shades of cdlonr, together with their elegant habit when snlgeotad to a carefol routine of 
cultivation, combine to render them olgects of great attraction. As we have sueoeeded tolerabiy well 
in cultivating, at Rcdleaf, such varieties as ore out, together with some excellent aeedlinga, I thoi^t 
that a concise detail of our practice might not be urumceptable to those who feel desirous of cultivating 
a sclcotion—^flrst, premising that my remarka apply exclusively to the herbaceous kinds, aa the dimbl^ 
sorts require a very different treatment. August ia the most critical and trying month-for berbaceona 
Calceolarias; and the reason appoais to bo, that being weakened by the flowering which ia just over, 
and the whole system of the plmt stagnated, in oonsequenco of there being no leaves and bronchea to 
assimilate food in proportion to the previous excitement, the plant therefore requires rest) and aa Auguit 
is often a very hot montii it is difficult to prevent undue excitement, which at thia season is often fotaL 
Wo therefore select for them a cool shady ntnation, and take care that they ore not over watered. 
After a little time a new series of roots are omitted around the base of the stem, and when thia is per¬ 
ceived it is proper to shake them out of the pots, prune off any of the did dead roots, (but not too 
close) andrepot in sizes smaller and mom proportion^ to the roote) they are then plaaed in a cold pit, 
the bottom of which is well drained and covered with flne coal ashes, each pot is^laoed on a brick or 
an inverted flower-pot, so as to bring it near to the gksat they ore kept close thr a day or two, and 
shaded, after which abundance of air should be given, and in fine weather the lights frequently token 
off. As soon aa they have well started into growth, they will require to be out bach ao as to reduce 
them into shape. If the cuttings are not required, this cutting bade may be done at the time of repotting | 
but, as it is always best to keep up a young stock, 1 prefer having them on until tiie plants have again 
started into actum, at winch timetiiechanceBarein&vouTof leaving the old specimens better thmidwd, 
and the cuttings are more likely to succeed. We put these cuttings into small pots, and place th««n hi^ 
a frame with a gentle bottom heati they ore examined at intervals, and those which are wdl rooted 
ore removed into a cold pt to harden, previous to giving them mote pot room. I have now brought 
both cuttings and old plants to what I vrill call the shifting point I and. here I must observe that, witii 
reference to the Calceolaria, it ia out of place to give any set time for the ahifting into larger pots, the 
state of the roots must be our guide, and consequently both cuttings and idd plants must be often 
gone over, and those only shifted whose roots ace in a fit condition. These opontiions may be 
carried on in mild weather all through the winter and early spring, for the Oolcecdaiia is, when kapt 
a few degrees above freezing point, in action during all that time; but aa that action is dew, the rood^ 
prooesB is neoetsarily dew also, and therefisre the roasim why the diiftinga cannot be generalised. 
The Calceolaria does suit at any time require a great heat, in Ikct it would live out of doom if the tem¬ 
perature did not foil below thefreezing point, thteefore I think it iqjudioions to prebr keeping ihe 
herbaceous sorts in a greenhouse^ where fire heat is indisp&aaUe, when they may bo ao.ni&di 
bettor preserved and grown in a cold pUj I keep them in anoh a struetaie to the dimi of the . 










KncBLuraous itoncBs—aoBnouLTuBiUt. Booirar. 


Uoan ocpaiidiiig, iriiaD thsjr Me, after lieing pit^ly aeonied to neat thin haeel itidb, placed along 
ftie front stage the omaerratoiy, and a ahading of thin muslin, a yard vide, ihstened wtifrr the glau 
the viadle length over ibemt in this aitaation ihey expand their &«er8 in such proftiaion, aise, and 
haenty of odonr, as to excite great admiration—in fret, many persona have made tho ohservation 
. that they had no idea that the Calceolaria waa capable of being grown ao aa to pndneo anch a gor- 
geonsihow. 'Whilatin the cddjnts, the plants will regnire occasional fiimigationB with tobacco, whether 
infrated or not, aspreernttan m hMerthanewn. Ihey ahonld not be placed too neartogether, and the 
dower stalha moat be aeonied as they are thrown up. Shading moat be resorted to whenever the sun is 
out strong} at no ttma will the plants bear thtsnw bright mm; inattention to this will canae many a 
Hmilr in plants, and many a onunpled bad dower. With regard to the soil, which also is a point of 
great mqKvtaaoe, I would recommend a rich sandy loam, vety flbry and soft, two years from tbcupaa* 
tnredeld}if notaendyenonghitmuatbe ma^ao. This will salt them wdl in the early stages; when 
the roots are well established and the whole system in fhll action, an addition of one-third leaf mould 
and a little veiy deeomposed maame may be made to the loam; at each shifting the drainage must bo 
kept open; and water must bo given aa required; when in fhll growth they require plenty. 

In the production of seedlings, I impregnate the best sorts, and sow the seed in October. When 
well up, the pktats are pricked into shallow pana, and kept in the cold pit all the winter. In the 
ipring they are planted on a north border (previously prepared with nice fresh loom), nine inches 
apart, the beet are marked during the blooming season, t^en up and potted in September, and placed 
in the eeld pit, aulgoct to the foregoing routine. 


BartkiMmi Boeidy, Aug. 8th .—Ibis meeting was very thinly attended, and the pioduotions, with tho czeop- 
thm of some Pine Apples and a ooUcction of very beautiiui Ilollyhooks from Hr. Chatcr, of Sothon Walden, were 
not of remariudile interest. Mn. Inn ienoe sent nicely Uoomod plants of Ixora gnmdiilora and Boudclotia 
spaeiasa, and a nest oollsction of Orchids, among which, the following were tho more remarkable —^Miltonia 
ipaelabQis, nicely Uoomed; Adridea quinquovulncrum, dwarf and neat; Odontoglossum hastilabium, which proves 
a very desirable kind, remaining a long time in bloom; with Burlingtoniarigida; Sondrobium formosnm; Angras- 
oum oaudatum; Angoloa unifloia; and a new plant with dull groenish-ycllaw flowers of no interest, said to bo a 
^leaiea of Eulophia. From the garden of the Sooioty Hr. Oordon produced Acridos guinqucvulnerum, in bcau- 
tihl condition; Onoidinm Hamsonii, a dwatl^ and scarce, and very pretty species; Oneidium guttatum; Spatho- 
gfottis Fortuni, a very free blooming terrestrial orchid with yellow flowers; Ornithogalnm conioom; ABohmea 
ftilgent, with aeverol varieties of Acbimenea, and some other plants. Of fruit. Hr. Jones, gardener to Sir John 
Chiest, sent flv^ remarkably handsome, K^cy Quoon Fines, of the respective weights ef fllba. 4as., dibs. 13os., 
dibsi Iflos., Hbs. 8oa., end dibs. 4oa. Hore perfect fruit thm these it is impcaaiblo to conceive. With thorn was 
a Providanae weigdung Itlba llos., but very much past its prime. Hr. Spencer, gardener to the Horguis of 
Lanadowne, sent s very handsome Pine, called the Blaek Prinee, weighing lllba. llos. It is a black kind of the 
filood or Sugar Loaf group. Of Grapes, Mr. Jndson produced some bunches of the Kiehmond Villa Black Ham- 
burgh, a seedling raised at Brighton, remarkable for carrying a rich Uoam, and said to ripen a fortnight oadier 
fliMi the eommon Hamburgh. Some eertificates from Clropc-giaweri in the noi^boaihood of Brighton were read. 
We have tasted it, an^ in pointof flavour, eomdder it very inforior. There were some bnnohes of a Gnpo, said to 
be WOrnofs Blaek Hamburgh, sent from tire Gordon, but they were very di&rent to those generally cultivated aa 
foot variety, being much rounder, less fleshy, and superior in flavour—in foot, a superior Grape to Wilmot's Ham- 
bur^ Hdons of the BnunbomHaU kind were sent from Hr. Brundy, gardener to Lord Dynevor, and from tho 
Booiety'a Gaidso, tbs some kind cut; and, though excdlent in flavour, it waa for too thhfo-skiimed to beoomo a 
'^jtsiaaal fovouriie. 

Hr Ferguson ptodnsed sons flue Heotarines and Peaches; and, from tiie garden of the Society vraretwo now 
Fsoneh Clabbagel^ and some French Beaiu, lemarkahle only for small aise, and a pale yellaw colour. 

Ifir. Ohoteif HdUybocks, vHdth wne really very a^endid kinda, oompiisedaf the following sortsHapbleon, 
nd, and buff; Bases grandifloia, %ht pink; Deliosto, Freneh vrhite; Attraction, veined ohooolato, and white, 
very rcsnarkable; Formosa, glW; Commimder-iir-Ciiieii li^t edged rose; HbdH of Porfeotton, fine white, 
ciinnotsts ggound} WaUsnGem,bright erimaon; Atrooangniaea, ri^ darkctimaon; Hagnum Bonum, maroon; 
Snowball Supeth, pure white; Quean, ligfatMush; Boay Queen, mudhriiher than the pueeding; Cornet^ brilliant 
mdi, BlaifoPiiiuie; very dark; Bu^aiea,flasya^w; Boiea olbo, pink atalned vrithdacet; and BoseaGnadi- 
' Ula, light pink. Mr. Bragg, of tire BtarKnneiy,81oHghi also produoed two t ra ys of aingdebloMra of HoUyhoeks. 
\Aeoatiivanea colled a “Sedphumter,” an inatnuMotlbcfliabibatiag sulphur among ]d*&ts, waa exhibited by Mr. 

' Fl|f gaidiBier to Ifra Dent, Manor House; Lae; .bsit It fo frnmed neafty tin oamo principle oa Brownes 
.JMgnter, and, Bka foot inatrnnun^nuiy triloba used for frmiigatiag. Itpramisestobesnaafolcanfrivanoe. ‘ 

' ;< M sfo> i( iii HafrMfMtW Stthtg, 'Mg 6.—Tlnr* was a flne di^y of ezHUthm ortidi^ inelndin g magnifloent 
•aaljiat^cfwti^eaas. VmFuriiilaa (dark and Hght), the flntisramiam was awarded'to Mr. A. Walkar, gar- 
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to J. Mood, J!»q., Boiehgll, fiirflnephurti of Dr. Je^uon »nj Lori Bmtoi; Kr. W. Gordon, gtrdeaor to 
Copt Willing Cunpio Honoo, MiuKlbur^ lud Soarlsdna rofieza and KHwjwiflt. ^le priaa te Ttq^oil 
Orchida, wu ovarded to Mr. J. Tliompaoii, gaidoner to Or. Heill, Caaonmilla, die kinda beisg OTrtooUlmB aiaoa* 
latum and Actidet oriapum. For Stage, Foncp, and Scarlet Pciaigoniunia, tlm prina waae gninad Iqr Mr. A. 
Camonm, gardener to 8. Hay, Baq., Trinity Cottage j Ua Idnda irere, FoigetjnaJl'ati King of Saxony, Kagieoa, 
Sir Walter Scott, Centurion, and Kcator; in the Fancy claao, OneenYictorii, Maid of Ai^on, and Jbmtgfft Snperh; 
and in Scarlota, veil flowered planta of Tom Thumb and Qneen Tictoria. Mr. J, Boonoy, gardener to Fndaaaor 
Dunbar, Kooepark, produced a plant of Achimenea Janregnia; an honorary award, waa properly mode to Mr. 
Rooney ibr tho aamo. The flrat price for Finha waa gained by Hr. J, Bendenon, gardener to 0 . K. Sirowiig^ 
Ra^., Cnrgilfleld, with Harriot, Goliah, Whipper-in, Twyford Biral, Macning Star, Lady Mildmay, Lord John 
Ruaaoll, Diana, Jenny Lind, Laura, Bobinaon, and Double X, oU Andy bloomed. A aecond waa awarded to Kr. 
C. White, gardener to J. Buaoell, Amotdalc, Folkiric, for Lady Teaalo, Queen Viotoria, Ozonienaio, Lord 
Brougham, Whipper-in, Prince Albert, Pilot, Criterion, Laura, Henry Steen, Maiy Ann, and Alfted Morriaoo. 
The higheat fluroured Tociety of Strawberry, of recent introduction, ahown by Mr. A. Lauto, Muaaelbargfa, waa 
Malcolin'e Abcrdccnahire. The pricua for Chenioa were awarded to Hr. A. King, Invoroak; and to Mr. J. 
Thomaon, gardener to Capt Falconer, Corlowrie, both for Hayduhe. Moaon. J. Dickaon and Sana priie for the 
boat twenty-four Roaea (Moaa, Provena, Frenob, Perpetual, Chino, and Bimrbon, four of each aort), waa obtained 
by Mr. A. Sleigh, gardener at Lauriaton Coatlc, whoao fcin^ were, Moae—Common, Louiae CoUat, Frinceaa Boyal, 
ondLaneii; l^vena—Dueheaa of Kent, Devigne, La Syl^do, and Common; French—Otandiaaiaia, Belle 
Roaine, Surpoaae-tout, and Julio d'Rtangca; Perpetual—Cinnto do Hentelivet, Ducheaa of Sutherland, Gcant da 
’ Bataillea, and Comtcaae Duchatel; Hybrid China—Victor Hugo, Chonodulc, Honti Barbet, and Genmal Jaeque- 
niinot; Bnurbima — Jaun, Abrieotc, Kndnme RoueocU, Oupetit Thouan, and Bougero. Mr. J. Doug^ gardener 
to Sir T. Dick Taiudcr, Grange Houac; and Hr. Thomaon, Cailawric, likewiae produced excellent atanda of Booea. 
Of the orticlca aont, not for competition, many worn contributod by nuraorymen. Mr. Hondoayde, Wiaherrow, 
aent fine blooma of Ilia acedling Duke of Perth Ponay. From the garden of Dr. KeiU, camo Franuoa tamaaa, with 
a collrction of Alpiiio planta, including a iloubhi flowered varioty of Sagina procumbena, the amolleat double 
flowered plant known. I. Anderson, Raq., Muyfield, aont Pentatemon hetcrophyllum; S. Hay, Baq,, a gorgeoua 
I apoeimen of Kaloaanihca ceocinoa; J. Edmond, Eaq., Nowbank, a new large friuted variety of Bed Currant. 
Among the planta from tho Society’s Garden may bo mentioned on elegant apoeimen of Veronica aalinifolia, beating 
S20 apikea of flowers; and auvural very luxuriant and conapicuoua planta of Humea ologana. 
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Vietoria Mr. Spruce, who ia now occupied oa a botanical collector, in the countries where the VietiBia 

grows, haa recently given, in Jlooker't Journal of Botany, an intereating account of its appearance in ita native 
waters. Ho writes;—“We reached the igarapd, and were at once gratifledby seeing the Victoria growing fay the 
opporite shore of tiio igarapd itself. Wo were warned by tho people not to go amongst the plants, M their 
prickles wore venomous; but I got both hands and feet considerably pricked without experiencing any til effiwta. 

Wo wore fortunate in finding tho plant in good flower, but, according to the testimony of til id Sontanm who 
have soon it^ the loaves attain thoir greatest dimenaions in the winter. Captain Hialop aasuiea me he haa aeeti 
many leaves 12 fiiet in diameter, wherooa tho hugest we aaw meoaiuod a very little tinve 4 feet aeroas, and they 
wore pocked as close as they could lie. But I can easily conceivo how, in the wot season, their dimenaiona should 
be oonsidoiubly augmented, for whoroaa at present the plant ia growing In leas than 2 feet of water, in winter the 
igorapd will be filled to its topmost banks, or at least Id feet deeper than at present, while ita btea^ will also be 
greatly incroaaod, ao that tho petioles of tho Victoria, lengthening doubtlea with the rise of the waters, will 
bring the loaves to a much greater aurfluo, on which they they will have room to dilate to about twiee their .pre¬ 
sent aixe. The aspect of tiie Viotoria in ita native waters ia so new and«xtsaordinaty that I am at a lou to what to 
companit. The image ia not a very poetical one, but assuredly the impreaaion the plant gave me, when viewed 
firom the bonk above, waa that of a number of tea-trays floating, with here and there a bouquet protruding be¬ 
tween them; but when more closely viewed, tho leaves excited tiie greateat admiration, from their immensity and 
perfect symmetry. A leaf turned up suggests some strange &brio of csst-inn just taken out of the fiimaoe; il^ 
oolaur, a^ the enormoua riba with which it is atnmgthened, increasing the similarity. I could find no paustaate 
trunk as in the other Hymplueaeoe. The root is oentral, the thiokaeaa of a man’s 1^, peaetestiag doep into the 
mud (we oould not dig to the bottom of it with our trdsato), and sending out fliaciedBa of whitidi radicles, timut 
2d, from below the base of each petiole, the thiekneas of a ^ger, and 2 feet or more in length. Theradiidea are 
imperforate, and give oat hoe and there a very ibw dendor flbm From the same root I have Been flowers 
uniting the diaracters cti Viotoria regia and Cruxiana (of the latter I hove only the brief desectyUon is Walpeis), 
sothat lean hardly doubt there being the same qpedeo, as had been altsady more than suspeeted. Tbaigansd, 
where we gathered the Victoria, is oalledTapiniBii I had two flowers bron^t to me a few days afterwards fl wn 
the a^aoentlak^ which ssema to have no name but that of the sitiol on its banka: Mr. JefllnyBhaaailaohnn^Bnr| 
me flowers ftom the Bm Amyimma, which runs into the Tapajoa above Santaiem, and in the wet aeaion rmitia ] 
the Tty^oa and Am aac m . I hove ftartharin&aptatioaqf ita growing abundantly ia a lake beyund the Bio Moyaaa, * 
#hiah flows into tire Amaaonaome miles below Bantatem. Mr, 'Walliwe, who raeentiy visited MflnieA!t|i^|ad I 
a leaf and florfpr brought to him them; I have seen a pottion of tire Isat^whidi he drill La^Jt 19 nw ottnet 
inttiligsDMef its oeeurliogintheBionaa^etaanear Obidas,andialtiMabetvreettftotivanTapa|oa a|jdMn. . | 
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ddia, 10 that tium can bo no doubt of ita being ^entifliUy diitriboted tbionghost the whole of tiiis region, both 
north and couth of theAmaaon.*’ In addition to ihia we may add, that at the July meeting of ihe Botanical ^ 
■Ady of lEdinbuigh Dr. Bolfbur read the following eltracti from a letter of Dr. CempboU of Oemorant, which 
aeocinpanied ceoda of the Victoria:—**1 encloce ceedc of Vietoria regia, Inought from the Baoeguibo a few daye 
ago by an itinerant collector, who sooma to know their mine, aa ho chaigoa a dcdlar (4a. 2d.) a doaen for them, j 
I am afraid they will not germinate after tireirToyogeaoroaa the Athintio; butthiaatleait you must boar in mind 
if you intend to try the experiment, that the plant wiH not live in an atmoqhore within the influence of the ara 
breexo, nor grow in aoil or water, whore thoro ia the alightcat ealino principal ezioting. Buoh at loaat ia the rcault 
of experimenta tried here. I Tiaited the locality of the.plant in the Esaequibo, above 100 miloa from the aoa, in 
1848, and it appeared to me a email lagoon, rather than a lake, over which the river flown in the rainy arniinn. i 
Itia aurronndod on all aides with a dense ‘ bush* (natural forest), through which we hod groat difficulty in drag- | 

ging a small coriol (wood-skin boat) in which we embarked on tho lagoon, which ia a most gloomy spo^ tho | 

fovorite resort of caymans, where the auncan scarcely penetrate oven at noon, and with an atmosphere oppressively 
damp and hot. So for aa I could judge by sounding and examining the stems of tho plant, it appoara to grow at 
a depth of 12 or 14 feet, in an oozy, slimy muddy sort of compound, with which I presume sand mint bo mixed, 
tea higher the river there ore immense tracts of loose sand in the bod of tho rivor, which must be swept along 
with the torrent every rainy season.” 

Sydnmgta iuMmnta vttr. Jhn plau). —AH the specioa of this beautiful genus arc wccome in our gardens. 
Every one knows the HortensU (Hyd. Ilortcnsia), the first species introduced to Europe. This Icgant 
shrub was received fimn China, at the royal garden of Eew, in 1790, and from thcnco plants wore olitoinod by < 
some French oultirators, by whom it was soon oxtensivoly distributed. Tho plants produced first only small 
and few flowers, in consequence of its proper treatment being imperfectly known. Bi> n-.-.m suDsequcuUy th,y 
were groum in a peaty aoU, and freely supplied with water in the period of their vegetation, they soon ossumci' 
a very different appoaranee, and their real beauty was discovered. This fact alone might tea ^ ns to abstain fr'oni 
pronouncing a decided opinion on the merits of a newly introdueod plant before the proper method of treat' j 
it has been proved by experiment. Many species of tho same gents have sinoo then been i; joduced, but these 
are not to beautiful at the old one. Their umbels ore smaller, and the bloasoms ore less uighly coiomed rm»o- 
over, with the newer sorts, the largo unfertilo flowers are less numerous than in tho o' 1 rpccies, the r .Ms f 
whi(h are almost compact. This monstrosity is apparently the result of long cxpcrimentel cnlt'iTo in ‘he 
Chinese and Japanese gardens, and it is seareely to bo doubted that ultimately tiro smallcT flowers wU.' m-'ie n 
Uoom at large and aa pcofusely aa the others. The beautifrrl spodca which has called foith these o’ 'uvratinnii 
would teem to oonfirm this auppoaition. Its rmfcrtilc exterior flowers are double, of a bright res,, cuiuut. Ac- 
oording to Siobold, who, however, does not appear to have introduced living plants of it, i. grosrs on tt hipest 
monntairu of the island of Niphon and Bikok, (Japan), where it tlowors during the months of July and August. 

It it grown plentifully in the gardens of these ports, and forms a handsome plants with a stem about throe feet 
bi|^. Aceording to some travellers, there are four varieties of it; one lilac, tho others with frush-calourcd, 
ysBowish, and roao-coloured flowers. The leaves aro opposite, rounded at tho base, or nearly heart-shaped.— ran 
Bvuttit Fkn ia Stmt. 


LUmn pumibm. —^This forms a very desinblo jdagt, idthough seldom seen in coUootions; 't U very <rraocful 
tad delicate, a little stif^ but very pretty on account of its ribbon-like leaves, which aro narrirw^ hining, and 
deep green. Tho flowers are delicate, of a turban form, mndljyply red dolour; tho bud is agroculdy shaded with 
laiDiant purple, and marked with three' green lines. Ita imtivo country appears to be 4 ^—lurio (Asia); but 
K. Dietrich, in his ^yrntpsis ifonjwiMi, thinks it is Fern. H. Knnth, in Us rovisi'" of tho gonus Lilium, 
places Dpumilnm in tho divisidh^ Martagan with leaves distant; he describes its flowers as fragrant. Fur- 
hsvs foe descriptions g^grally g^m of ^ lily mi^t bear some modification in regard to what is stated of 
the obrdlla being entmly gjabremi^ tho interior. It is oertaudy rut hairy, but there may be seen at the throat 

& small hair-like^jbrts, appearing like papilla!, which in oJher apeeios become so large, and in which, 
all, only hairs growing |ogether are to be seen. “ Hero there is atrophy of these organs.” It is grown in 
a rich vegetable aoil in tho open ground. In Daonrio It grows in tho prairiea, and at the bottom of mountairu. 
pooutie ia a vast territory in Busaia in Asia, at the east of the lake Baikal, inhabited by the Tartan. This 
region is called Saiamemuua by the natives, and ia partly watered by tbs rivor Amur. On tho banks of the 
Amur this Idly ia froquontly met with. The temperature of Daourio ia that of tbs Alps, and vast forests of 
Fines ate aoBunimthro^out the country, These fheta leave little doubt in roapeot to the haidinesa of the Ulium. 
It may, hinnver, be aa well to take the bulbs out of the ground when the leaves ore perfootly dry, and preserve 
them U a dry house during the odd seeaon. They should be planted out in February. The floem v pear in 
and June.—Abnk dk OauL • ^ 

arraMsraeyaaesflWew^ (Cbeen etowaed rad).—Ac flit os may be judged, after the ihoit time it has been in 
oalfivatian,tto varied appears quite intonatiag; it jivmy long, ahnoeto^fnfoieal, and appsera lobe praduotivm 
Pa Mbar it ia.a little paler than the C b rtq f fr rmge pah it niidrt, tad oomes naerar orange than red. From a 
dapSs notto give'it afresh name we ham retffinad that by whfadi it is known in Balgimn, although, in some 
raffaeti, it omiveys but a vary inayaet idea its eohnr.—Jbew HprSueb. 
















QOVQOZA MAOUIATA, TAB. JXlTIBCint. 

GONGOBA MACULATA, Vas. JENI8CHIL 



Mrtt OrthTf OBcaiOAeMM. 


Oaimio CsASAoriB.’-GaiMptra, JMs mmI Pawm, Perianth 
Bxpwided. LaSoral atgutU free, diviuloated, the upper osie eca> 
Date with the bedi of the onltimn. Atofr onaller, Bdnate to the 
middle of the ODlamn. Zabelltm oontlnnous with the bate of 
the eolumn, free, clawed, the spreadtnff hypoohlUam homed on 
botii iddee, the eplohiUam Tcrtieal, laterally oompremed (oppo> 
site faoee compUmte, oonnate), acomlnate. Oolmm rery lonff, 
arcuate, clavate, margined. Anthara ■ub-twu.«elled; poUen- 
metifinn two, Ihuor, soesllc on a cnneato cauiUonla.—.^jihytouB 
ihorbe, intb peeudo-bulhR. Leavea plicate, llaocmee rery long, 
flexuoee, many-flowered. 


OowooiA HAOOUTA, Lliidloy.-J^avee flA#lloate, idxmte- 
obhmg, very much narrowed at the baw $ lateral w^palc naiv 
rowed from a wide base; hypoohllium oUangi ooBTex beneath, 
g obtusely two-homod at the baae, tiw apex trimoate iHth aonte 
* anides prolonged Into two dr^» epiohilinin aenmliiate.-> 
LinOleif, Pot. Hag., six., 1.1610. 

Tor. /mtfdkti.—Jeniaoh’s Ooiigora.^Leavea more don- 
gated (1); perianth and oolunm ooloored aUk^ yoUow, 
finely mottled wlOt reddish brown; peduncle and pedioela 
green. ■# 

Bthonyxt.—O. Jenlschli, ofthofordena. 


lESCRIPTION.—An epiphyte, wifl» large oval, angled, or furrowed bright gteen paeudo- 
bulbs. Leaves plicate, lanccohite-ensifonn, much narrowed below and acute above. 
Peduncle very long, green, with distant embracing reddish brown linear bracts; pedicels long, 
flexunse, green. Raceme many-flowered, long, pendent, with large spreading flowers. Hie 
& upper sepal adherent about bidf-way up the column, linear, bmceolatc, acuminate; the edges 
^Ir^cxcd; lower sepals larger, obliquely triangular, acute fiom a broad base, edges rolled back. 
Lateral petals linear, adherent half-way to the back of the column, not so long as the upper sepal. 
Ijubellum continuous with the base of the colunm, free, clawed; the lower part (bypoobj]ium) 
arched, and laterally compressed, with a pmr of pctaloid processes on the back of the midrib, 
truncate above, with two angles bearing thread-like processes; the upper {lart (cpiehilium) 
acutely elongate ovate, with the sides folded together thee to fiicc, attenuated to a point above. 
Golumn very long, semi-terete, orohed, thickened upwards, adherent in Imlf its length to the 
upper sepal and lateral petals. Perianth and column all of like colour,' yellow, with fine deep 
mottling or blotches, darker towards the edges and points. 

IlisioBT.—Qongora moculata seems to be very variable in colour, and we can find no 
a>tbor point 1^ which to distinguish the form here described.—A. U. 

For the opportunity of figuring this very showy plant we arc indebted to the kindnesa of 
S. Rucker, Esq., jun., of Wandsworth, who received it from his friend the Senator Jenisdi, of 
Hamburgh, who had imported it some years back from ’Vencmiela. It flowered in the rich col¬ 
lection at Wandsworth during the present summer, when our drawing Was made. 

CenTOBE.—The following remarks upon its cultivation ore by our friend Mr. Goode, one 
of the most successful culti-vators of Orchids in the country, and by whom, when resident in 
Germany, the distinctive name hero adopted, was given, in compliment to the Senator Jeniaeh, 
in whose matchless collection it first flowered. The plant may, perhaps, be a true specioB. 

“ lake all other. Gongoroa, this beautiful 'variety is of very cosy culture; but, as in the 
management of aR easily-grown plants, there are a few x>oint8 which must be attended to, in 
order to inauro, in the greatest perfection, the development of its graocfiil pendulous racemes 
of flowera, whidi, under good management, aometimea attain the length of five feet. It is 
admirably adapted fi>r growing upon blocks of wood, in fency pots, vases, or bosketa suspended 
from the roof of the Orchid-house, in which position its gay and ain gi il a r insect-like flowers 
have a very interesting appearance. This Gongora should be planted in good fibrous peat 
soil, or in qthagnum moss, liberally intermixed with broken crocks and ohar«Md. At the time 
of potting, devate the pUht riightiy above tiie rim of the pot or basket, and take oaie to make 
the potting material quite firm, and fix the maaa, if neeeaaory, with a few alight pegs, fifhile 
the plant ia in a dormant state it m-oat be kept oomparotivdy dry, until it atnrts naturally, and 
without any unusual excitement, into growth, at which timj the soil must be aoalgid finr a ' 
few minutes in warm water, ao as to get it properly moisten^; but take care that no water, 
from drip’fir otherwise, gets into the new ahoots until the paeudo-bulbe are properly feemed, 
after which oopioua syringing mity be resorted t& with eonaid^ble advantage. Tine tyeat- - 
ment must be oontinu^ until the growth is completed, by which means you iidneadb the. 
aiae of the pseudo-bulbs annually, and obtun an increased supply of .flower spikes, firifig Ye»r 
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fiwt growors, the plants require to be divided every fifth or sixth year. During the growing 
season a brisk moist heat is necessary, but through the blooming and dormant season a rather 
low and oomparativdy dry temperature is preferable.”—A. 


ON THE SUMMER TREATMENT OF ROSE-STOCKS, AND THE SEASON FOR 

BUDDING THEM. 

Bv Ma. J. SAUL, DoaDEAu Down NuasaaiBB, BamoL. 

J T may not be unaoceptable to offer a/ew remarks on the summer management of Rose^todts, with 
a hint or two on budding the same, seeing to what an extent Roses are, now annually budded, not' 
only by the nurserymen but by amateurs. It is for the latter class especially that these few 
remarks are intend^ Every observer (ff this favourite flower must be struck by the immense 
number of Rose-stooks collected every winter; not for nurserymen alone, fbr great quantities And 
their way into the small gardens alike of the country cottager and town tradesmen. The number of 
the latter in the environs of every town and city in this country at the present day, who cultivate 
Roses and bud their own ^onts, is really prodighnu I and wo ought not to be surprised at this when ^ 
we consider how enchanting and delightfully pleasing are flowers of every description, and mare, 
particularly the Rose. The tradesman, who is conflned to business in town aU day, q)cnds with 
delight his few leisure hours, daring the morning and evening, with his fkvouritc flowers—those gems 
j of nature. To tend thorn with core is his greatest pleasure, and, if he is fortunate in budding his 
i favourite Roses, what a source of gratifleation is it to him! How amply does he consider himself 
j repaid! It is to assist in his pleasing ocoupatians that the following rcrtuirks ore offered. 

I I diall suppose the Roae^tocks to have been collected during the past autumn, or not later than 
i tibe beginning of lonuary; to have been trimmed pretty closely at the root, catting off all knots or 
I decayed parts, and lea^g but little of the old stump or stool; the stem to have been cut to the 
required height, a short distance above an eye sloping a litQc item it] and to have been planted in 
I rich well-propared soil, where they soon emit abundance of fibres, and through the following summer 
I produce abundance of young shoots, which are to bo operated upon in budding. These young shoots 
whatever may be their number or atrengthf should all be allowed to remain on the stock, ana 
not thirmed out or shortened in the least. I am fully aware that amateurs, and some extensive Rose 
growers, trim np their jrtooks during summer to the few branches whidi are intended to be budded 
npon; and in many instuces shorten even these. Many works which give directions on Rose growing 
recommend ihe same Wfierous praetict. To me it appears surprising howony person acquainted wifii 
the mere rudiments of Vegetable Physiology should recommend or ^ any act so much in opposition 
I to the immutable laws of nature, as this practice indnintably is. Ask th^ who recommend or prao< 

I tice this system, what their olgeet is in doing it, and they will in all probalnlity say, in order to 
I strengthen the stock, and buds, which are inserted. Follow this question np, and inquire in what 
' way does it strengthen the stock or budsP Is this to be effected by destroying the faronohes with 
i their foliage—the latter the Inngs and stomach of the plant 1 A strange way this would be coondered 
I in the animal kingdom, and it is predsely os absurd in ihe v^etable. 

I If there is naturally a reciprocating action carried on between the roots and leaves, it follows if 

! this action is out off ly destroying a oonsiderable portion of the latter, the general health of the stock 
i must be impaired. Now this is what is done by trimming and shwteuing the branches, the s^) which 
is propelled into ihe stem and branches, (fbr want of the foliage which is out off,) is nmther digbsted 
, nor aasimilated, but remains in the cells of the stock in nearly the same crude state in which it was 
j sent tip] the consequenee is that the' following spring when the buds attempt to grow, stock and aU 
dies off. This wiU take plaee to a great extent if the Roses which have been budded are of some of 
the dsdioate Bourbons, Chinas, Teas, &o. When sa<h as these attempt to shoed out in spring, being in 
thoir nature delicate, and the stock unhealthy from ihe prevkms summer’s ron(^ treatment, they will, 

: t after making shoots a few inches, die off in great numbm. I have seen whole lines of wod»d plants 
" die off the first season after worl^^, from ^Is cause, and this only ] whilst the sapie varieties, under 
. , sinular oiroamstanees, save tiiat the branches were nmther trimmed nor shartwed, have grown vigor- 
-'’4)ntiy without a angle foilnre. If the varieties budded axe eff a sbongvigoiona nature, th^ may grow 
pqetty' yrell, thongdt not so weK os if the branches had neither been trimmed nor duntened. 

Oto advantage, (or rather what some consider as sneh, though it is in foot the contrary) aiising 
' th^ynetioe here con de mned, is that the hnda ■wffl freqnenti^ grow ont the aoms a s aao u ] 
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aad <ld« the uBatenr ooniiden » great poiitti or in other words • eeaeon gained. Such however ia 
not the ease, u the fieUowing eeaeon when headed hack eloae as thejr dionld he, the ahoota never break 
ao attong or vigwona, or nudce anch good growth aa the aaae varietin when they grow firom dormant 
buda; the afaxda being left nnpnmed when budded. 

My plan is to leave all stocka, however strong or mde, to grow—if I may ao term it—wild the first 
season, patting neither knife nor anything dse near the ahoota | and, at bndding time, only removing, 
uiy leaves or thoma that may be in the way. Some may imagine that the buds wiU not t^ ao well 
in this way; they will, however, take incomparably better than ifthe stocka had been pruned; for, 
the action carried on by the leaves and roots being unimpeded by tiie pruning knife, the plants are in 
vigorous health, and tim buds as a consequenoe take freely. When pmnrd and shortened, either before 
or at the time of bndding, the check which tho stock receives is very prejudicial to the union of the 
'bud and stock. 

After budding, the stocks will require no fiirther attention until the buds have foirly token, whem 
they diould be untied, leaving all the branches at full length up to the banning of March. Then oil 
should be pruned close in, except those which ore budded; these moat bo shortened back to about six 
inches from the bnd. Managed in this way, it ia surprising what luxuriant shoots, and heads the 
strong^giowing hylnid Ferpetnals, Bourbons, &c., will make t^ first season from the fauef, which may 
bo accounted tor when we consider how tho stock was allowed to grow wild, and gather strength the 
^nrevions season. 

Boses may be budded at various seasons; much will depend on the condition of the stock and buds, 
&c., as well as tho varieties of both. The Cog Bose, which is in most general aae oa a stock, is best 
worked in July or August; it may be worked earlier, but there is no advantage in so doiiqi, but 
rather the contrary, os the buds ore likely to push the first season; and, as I have already noticed, 
these never answer so well as the buds which remain dormant. They may also be budded through 
September; but, in this case, much will depend on the free growth ot the stocks and buds, as well aa 
weather. All these conditions favourable, I have worked them as late as tho middle of October, with 
perfect success. All things considered, however, the two months I have named ore b^ for workfag 
this stock. Provence, Moss, Gallica, Damask, Alba, Austrian, and any other of the classes of summer 
Roses which perfect their growth early are best budded at this season. 

Those stocks, on the contrary, which grow luxuriantly and late, such as Manettii, Crimson Boursanlt, 
&C., arc better worked from the beginning to the middle of September, or indeed any time through the 
latter month, provided tho stocks are growing freely and the weather is clear and worm, under which 
ciroumstances they will take freely. The classes which succeed best at this season ore Pcrpetuals, 
Bonrboiu, Noisettos, Chinas, Teas, &c.; in a word, all the autumnal Boses which are late growers, and 
for which the Manettii stock is so well suited from its continuity of growth. * Worked early upon these 
strong stocks the buds generally perish, from tho watery nature of the shoots. As soon, however, os 
the shoots begin to get a little firm, the berk still rising freely—which will be about the time 1 have 
named (September)—^the bn^ will snoceed admirably. Antunmol Boses, of the elasaes just mentioned, 
when intended fbr standards and worked on the Dc^ Bose, are best bn^od at the same time os tho 
summer Boses—July or August. Provence or Moss Roses worked upon the Manettii, or any free- 
growing stocks, will be murii more manageable in the forcing^honae ia spring, as well as for pot- 
onltnre in genmoL 
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PROFESSIONAL AND MORAL TRAINDfO. 

HINTS ADDBXS8ED TO TODNO OABDNNXB8. 


By Ma. W. P. KEAKE, Aunioa or “Tax Bsaimas or Bonainr,” &c. 

i AM happy to hear that yon are now engaged in a regular course of instruotum under one of the 
very beet gardeners in Roland, and ia a plaoe celebtatod finr good keqnng, extent, end variety. 
The good keqnng, or anpoior management of a jdaoe, even of nnall extent, is of more advantage to a- 
yonng man than a large plaoe bod]^ kept When I say of small extent, I mean a plaoe where a young, 
man will have aa,ppportnnity of as^g some portion of the variBus branches of ^ profesoian carried . 
into operation, s omethin g more than the usnal practices to be seen In a gentieman-fhnn^s garden. 

The onht, regularity, and f^rit of improvement jnanibsted in, comparatively ^peaking, such 
places ore for prefetaUe to that of many axtenrive ^aees, whore multiforions mnploymfBtii g^ye hot, 
littie.tim< fa particular investigations into the why and wherefore of the notaral age^ b^*wMih 
vegatation it mft n eneed. Bnt n^ preamt id^jaet is to print out to yon the neeesstly ad^tingp U 
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legolar plodding tystem of Rtodji not one taken np on the ipnr of tke momenti prodnoed bouo ex- 
tn&eoaa inflnenoe, but ocontinnona ayatem of keepmg tke mind employed iqpon mlgecta connected aritk 
yonr profeaaion —b profeasion tkat paitifiolarly compiehenda the gnat and anerring lawe of Nature. 

Booka an naefiil; bat a gardener, above all othera, can at all tiniee atndy the book of natnre, which 
is dways open, and always ready to reward him who reads her langnoge aright, with a never-ceasing 
supply of interesting and naefol instruction. To obtain some degree of professional skill he must be a 
persevering, an acnte, and an accurate ♦s o rv or of imtare, and to he regular and methodical in all his 
observations. I must admit that it is rather diffioolt to be regular and methodical at all times; but 
we ought to try to be so. Grcumstanoes may sometimes prevent us, but the fault generally lies in 
our own idle dispositions; irregularity is more commonly wilful than contingent on things exterior; 
it is a most injurious defect in the human character. Those who arc enned with it, and many who are 
not, fsni^ that it is the sure concomitant of great ability, the mark even of that nondescri^ called a' 

“ gonins.” The humble classes in particular suppose that every devor workman must 

“ Hove eooonttia like a comet’s Usse.” 

Dreadful opinion, followed by &tal effects. You have read in “ .dispp’s Fahlbs” of the hare and the 
tortoise—the irregular hare with uU his swiftness, his genius as it were, was beaten by the slow 
tortoiae, or, so to speak, the regular man. Wo see every ^y the human hare outstripped by the human 
tratoise. We see irregular swifoess of intellect, and expertneas of hand beaten hollow ly the moderate/ 
but regular and steady mind, and by the slow but persevering hand. In short, we see irregularity and' 
unsteadiness prostrate, regnlaiity and persevering industry triumphant The one pitied, neglected, 
and dfq>isod; the other valued, cherished, and atapremium. The former, who could have attained Ihmc, 
wealth, pre-eminence, and had probably in somo daring dash of energy nearly attained them, we see 
plunged in the dough of despair and disgr^, because the proper energy was not sustained, and 
voedllation oreptin; the latter we see crawling on, and arriving ly regular progression at the summit 
the far deverar competitor had lost by foolish deviations, and stoppages by the way. The most brilliant 
abilities, the most splendid acquirements are next to valudess when firmness of purpose is wanting; 
whilst,on the other hand, mod^te talents, lowly acquirements, acting upon the principle that <* whero 
there’s a will there's a way,” obtain the highest price in the market of utility and prosperity: Be 
then regularly plodding, and you will have no cause to envy the ephemeral success of wayward ability. 

I have said that gardeners especially should study the book at nature. There, espedally, is mani¬ 
fested the beneficence of the supreme CWtor, who has given fbr our admiration a succession of flowers 
iff various sorts and colours throughout the whde year. That nature is never chary of her gifts, is 
mode manifest in the many vegetable productions that she so liberally bestows upon us at all seasons. 
From their appearance at particular periods, and these with the regularity of the returning seasons, 
we do not appreciate their beauties so much as we ought. To suppose that the vegetative principle 
had ceased to act for one year would, by the absence of our old &voarites, give us some idm of the 
delights and pleasures of which wo were deprived; the returning spring would bring forth no flowers 
on which to ibast our qres, summer no fruits to gratify our tastes, autumn no various grains so necessary 
fbr human existence—all would be winter, dreary, and unproductive, a cessation of nature that would 
prove most disastrous in its consequences. 

You can easily picture to yourself the awful consequences that would result from the cessation of 
vegetation for even one short year; but in wisdom it is ordained by the Great Father of all that no 
and calamity should happen; the returning seasons ore to continue to bring fiirth the leaves, the 
' flowers, the fruits, &e., natural to each of all the various productions with which the sur&ce of the 
earth is bedecked: there is an endless variety of difibrent sorts, a variefy of foliage, and avarie^of 
cc^trs.The more minutely such observations are made, the more plainfy are seen the various tints 
shiries, colours, apd forms with whiqh the Great Author at Nrinre has produced his works fbr our 
admiratian, gcatitudo, and advantage. From such investigations your own reflection should lead yon 
to tiaee " ^ works nature np to nature’s God." 


.ZopuRBOB niaoars, ZMbp. FiinceoflaslanlhsIJlsrsdMdlimi^idfT).—Nst.Oid.,OeaiiaaacaB{(}ea* 
tiabsri;—A gieenhoass shrub of grest beauty. It gnrM -hatnially campaoli taro to tiuee fret bi^ pith 
' d t BbMSnn asaBb-ibnr-sa^Bdbtsnihes,bndissmooth in every part The Imvea on cppcaits, lsaaee]ats.oUnag, 
■ WsInO hb wifli tiro pair of lateral oRvea, aril every short footstalk. The floweta grow at tbs tips of the 
hfraiifltss ht swall aub-mnballate chiateie [si^y from t^ sxila of the leaver^ XMhy];>tiiay ore noddiag; vdlh a 

































ftni% or fha didf of » gnanliaiiie.'' Though 

M«HhiMdi4 te ho gmra ia s gnenhoow, they Mgidn ooBflste intecitliiB ftw « hnr tuBvaitiin in wintiir. 

omeii^ TbomrinJilo Abntaon (.Wbfu in Stnrm, t«!).—Rot. Ord,, HilroeoM f Sid«». 

obamiiig gNeahjiMH ihnib of Tigoram gt o wt h , iUnag in the open gtonad doting mmuMr, e^ well 
•dhptad fhreooaloaiiMmtaiy. The pouag hnadiee ew otothed irith denw eteUote ruftne down. The leone 
•Mlngt^ onlangpetialei^ ahemet^ oudote^ oeuewhit fhiee4obed, end ooaiee^ lemted, pelawfaMwven-nerrjd, 
with letienlated nhia. The flowen eie dxmt two innhee ht diimeter, end grow in eidlletjr iMeniee of three to 
tennflowen; the oflyxie ow^nlete, wUhtriungnler Mote lobee; the coroSa ooneitti of flve obonte ouneate 
patiIi,oriipad,andp&wte wMhaioaemazgiaa; flhayanefalintyraae-odaWiWifhdeaperaolaaradTeiiu. Fram 
Kew Orinada: mouniaha mgtoML btiodased' to eonMnentel gardeua by Kr. Unden, throu^ hie ooUeotate, 
MJC Bdilim end Funok. l i a w e w in the autumn. 

dnofocnm EahuonauuKD^ Ami. BniSieher’i Aretoonlyx (JRm d$$ S 0 mt, t M6).—Nat. Ord., deene- 
nem f Obmereae .—X lemaihably looUng, ahaggy ^pbytal ahrubby plant of some beauty, requiring a eool 
humid atoae. The atema are atoi^ generally aim^ fln or atac ftet in length, roo^, purp^ oonnd (hicihly 
with long ahaggy gnyiahhaira, Theleana ate oiqpoaite, broadly elliptio, aouminate, unequal at the baae, ael- 
▼qty from the pe aea n ee of bmg aoft bain. The flsweia an azillaty on ahi^ atalln; j^taiy or from two to flae 
in a enb-umbe11ata fiimiele; llie ndyzietnhalaiuoempanulate, ahaggy, neaiiy an in^lotv; the oandla, which ia 
golden yellow, eatenda about twd huhea beyond the calyx, a^ ia hai^ on the ouldUe, amMlh wfrhin; the tube 
enrred, broad^ upwaida, dividing into alhab of dm broad neatly equal lobee, wUeh are fringe-toothed on the 
margbi, and maikadwi^ lace with linea of brDwn-pui0e apota. ^name ia oonatmcted in alluaiontothe / 
duggyunine^peannoeoftheoalyz. From Vera Orua: fiiroatacdMirador, elevation 2000 feet. Introduced to 
Bariin, in 1847, Igr X. Abel, having been diaoovered by 0. Holler. Floweia ini It ahould have the treatment 
given to,ofliar aani-e^drybd ahrubby atove Geaneracee. 

OxomiTn amnaTun, XMkg, Serrated Onoid (Act. R. Btri., L 28).—^Kat. Ord., Orohidaoeas { Tandeea- 
Braaaideae.—A euTiona ej^phyte. The paeudo-buUw are oblong, amoolh, terete, each bearing two broad aword- 
duqMd laavea at flieir pointa, and aevoral othere below than. The flower atom gtowa nine feet long, partly 
twining, with flve or eix lateral branohea, aadh bearing liniT to ^ modarata-eixed flowera, the diviaiaiu of which 
are criaped and aarrated at the margin, btowniah dive, the upper half of the petalt of a dear bright yellow.— 
FtomFam. Introdnoed to Faria in 1848. Flowera in winter a^ apring. 

Aonm omauromi, Jmrt ea i . Heart-leaved dotua.—Nal Ord., Fahaeea { Fapilionaoeaa Fnltenee.—Syn; 
Qaataddnum Hugdii; —A pretty greenhouae bnah with heart-ahqed loavea anangod in threca, and 

axillary ydlow pqd^ianaoaotu flowera, of large dao and very numeroua. From Swan Biver. Introduced about 
1847. Flowera in rummer. Heaara. Eni^t and Perry (aee onfr,!., 161). 

dnmioaai.ni]ia coKoauK, Ik OmMU. Hop-flowered Adenooalymma (Had Hhf-> ^ 4210).—^Nai Ord., 
Bipumiaeaa.—8yn: A. nhidnm, LMkj/, ia Amt. Ft GarAi, t, 2, ateorimf te Bvahtri Bignonia oomoaum, 
OShaaiiw.—A very petty atove plant, with amooth dimbing atema. The laavea conaiat either of three loaflota, or 
tgfflwa, with an intermadate tendrU, the leafleta being elliptio-oblimg or ovate; d i ming , and aeated cm abort atalha. 

flowera grow ia axiUny, or neailjirterminal crowded raoemea; “ whioh are at flrat ao denaely dothed with 
huge oonoava braota, aa to lode like the large amenta of the Hop; theae fidl away before the oordlaa expand." 
The oerdlB ia trumpet-ahaped, two indiea long^ of a leathery rather a vdvety texture, and deep ydlow 
eoleur; ita toho ia narrow at t^ beae, enlarged upwatda into the apraading or aomewhat recurved limb of flve 
naatlyeqnal rounded lohaa. From Braail: in flareeta. Infroduoed in 1841. Flowera in February. Heaen. 
Kaigiit and Fony, ExotieNuraeay, Ohdaea; and Bqyd Botanic Oardena, Kew. 


Htnttn 

JWkJtorwdbr J edtoew g ay a u d . Ton Hr.M. H. HOvli, etc., etc. Jh» Flora qftieXaieqfCtaiafBaai. SyHr.M. 

H. HBiu, LeeturarcBBotany inthe Univerdtf of Xaiddberg. Bdangen: 1840. 

HaspanT reading die llemcoa of the Mnee da Ugne, wo ware mndi atruck with a paeaage in whidi he al lln ii a 
that the love of flowen ia the odypaaeiim that doee not decreeae with the ^preach of age. The Frinoeie right; 
and he aai^ have added, that there b no puranit better calculated than Bdany to inipire youth or age with a 
love of virtue. We cannot eoneeive it poadUe for abotadat to be ai^fliing btoagood men. Eemmtbe 
emUle; and pfouB, and devout; tbrhia pntanita naturally awaken idigioua fodinga within Idm, end eannot bat 
- in amndatnd wi& «»ninMm» mut laftv And than ita nlaaenree —th e wOitraiam of fliaaa and bram- 

blaa— the bald and burnt moer-Aha marah’a aedgy ahiIlowa,whaM dodo; balnuhe^ and walec-flaga dxAe the 
wgA we it O ' '«aa wdl aa the ridiaat fad moat eaBivaiad paatune—all.yiaid flifm allka ahmidaafly. 

' ,, .,lMwe are neitiwc going to dilate igpon the ddighte of Botany nor the exoaBendet or dafoota of a German 
*lja^,,Wa.«pa3yo(bcthelattatataflii^tobefoUowed tylhowwho love the flamer, and unmHM i ly da^ 
to,liid'|n.^ Veadofkuowledge^aawellaatogrBtU^their own propanaitiea fla flie baxutiAilandtheiem It 
hi Miinjt.'tohB efi yrtte d t h at IwiiJ Flow ace not geuecalin Bug^mfl. In Gennany fhera ia aeane a village that 










UCRXD BOIAinr^HHUX. 


doM not poiMM nins lOMnI ctA* aatonl gcodosticBii of ila naif^boudMod, Mid Am Mk lMte»»lii«ld7«w 
of thenuuiraiiiulwtoittliat'wv haTeiMB. Itiidena ty iMocdi ndi w tbrn an MWOMts kuMdadg* 
afflienatnialhistaty (rf •oomdiyMBliaalitMaadj MidinBetMiya^MiaUj', w6<Haotte*ttE«ag^jiMtatapoD 
theinporl«noe<»fmiih «Mrf >1 o g n Bi,laaMi«MiigtBa<J»aiaiigBiiirtedTiththal»ibHirfplMtt^flMirgMip^>M«»l 
nsge, Mid tin vUiili 1]ia;r ■fbcb While we OMinot bat rqpwt w» luwn not away Dr. .HaBai fa BnjjMid, 
we win lelate ihs phui be bM adoided, tnuting it will find ftllowaii Hid briady piemiia that the lake of 00% 
■tHioe—bettor known mOenneayee the " J w fam e"—and to flieelaiiaeel reader ee the *‘Xawit J r<| W« » i tf'—i« 
a groat expanse of water situated in the noiih-aaatem comer of Switaerlaad. It ia bordered by the teniteiiea of 
fire states, Baden,'Wirtombeig, BaTacia, Austria, and Switaerland; itis about 90 Milea long, 9 rrida h> Ua broadest 
part, nearly 1000 feet in its greatest deplh, and lies ISdd fiiet abore the sea. Its great tributary is the Bhinsi 
which enters at its eastern extremity, and flowa out beneath the walls of Constsnoe. At its upper end is an MB- 
toiurith and aimually increasing delta. Ita banka are flat or gently undulating, and moio dialingnishad tu flurir 
fertility than their picturesque beauty. Whare the great lirer enters it, hoarerto, there are some sl^ne feathzaa^ 
and thm a glimpse is ean(d>t of the snow-capped Borarlberg. Some parts of H&oa rmqr be oalled the garden of 
Switserhmd. It ia a richly cultivatod arable land, warring with com in autumn, and in qning redident with the 
beauties of the blooming orchards. Xor ate its waters leas ludL They contain about six^ apedes of flab-^we 
forget the exact number—but we can never feiget a gigantic pke (JBhasXaswt) we once saw’from them; it tMm 
noarly five feet in length, and we doubt not it may even now be seen adorning in ita glass case tire coflbe room of 
^ “ StdU Maid." 

Wo think Dr. HSflo’s plan well worthy of imitation; itis rurt only a list of ;d*»fe *11^ habitats, and time 
of flowering, but a soientifle sketch of the vogetstion of the district; tnolnding notioaa of its elevation above the 
level of tiro soa, the distribution of ita strearru and forests, its geology, state of agiionlture; its avenge temperature; 
humidity, and lastly though not of thu least importance, a comparison between its Bhm and that of other krehU 
itios. Wo wish some of our readers would give ns their views ei to the beet tbim of a Flora. Vthey d&nal; we 
may probably outselvee ofier a few temerks.— J. S. B. 


®iiioin|.—/to—Inmt. 

B oth the plant Flax, linnm naitatisaininm of botanista, and ita product, linen, are mentioned 
eevcral times in oar bible. There seema, indeed, no doubt whatever, tiiat the Hebrew piiklaA, 
translated Flax, is the plant ao called. Some proof of thia may be gleaned from the peaMigee in whhili 
the word occuie. Thus, durmg the Egyptian bondage of the laroelitea, in the plagne of the hail-etonn, 
it 18 hu 4 (Exod ix. 31), that “the Flax (piahtah) and Barley waa amitten: fhr the Barley was in tho 
car, and tto Flax was balled.”—that is, according to Qesenius, in bloaaom. It ia added, “ the Wheat and 
the Boe were not amitten: for they were not grown up.” These atatoments agree with » praotiee 
which eziated in Egypt, os in India, of sowing these grains, partly in antomn, and partly in apiAg, 
ao that it ia easily to be eonoeived that Wheat might be bat little admueed in Uade, while the Barley 
and Flax were mnoh m«»e advanoed. That the plant mnat have been eoltivated in Egypt there ia 
proof; both in the dear and tmdonbted repreaentationa of Flax caltnre which ooour in ^ point* 
inga of the grotto of El Kab, and in the foct that the mummy-doth is almost nnivenally foi^ to 
have been made of linen, linen, moreovra', was long one of the staple exports of Egypt; and the 
worken of fine Flax, that ia, the mann&eturers of fine linen, inci d enta lly oUnded to in tte hiataiy itf 
King Soloinon—^who “had hones hronght out of Egypt, and linen yam, ^ king’s merohanta moatving 
the yam at a price” (1 Kings, x. 28)—are expressly mentiongd by Isaiah in his dennneiation of the 
burden of Egypt, time: “Moreover they that work in fine Ax .... diall he oenfonnded” (ladah 
xix. 8). Still fortber evidence of the identity of piihtah and Flax is affinded by that familiar text of 
Isaiah (xliL 8): " the amddng Fhx dull he not quenoh,” wbieh ia evidently quoted in the New Teeta- 
ment (Matt. ziL 20), whmw Unm (finnm) is pat as the equivalent of pMAtoA, the team whiehlmiah 
employ!. 

It has been already mentioned tiut Flax was extenaivdy oidtivated and moanfaetured ia Egypt 
So it must have been ia Ptkdhmt for, when the ipies were sent from the oomp'of Israel to JTetidio, 
and aeardi ww nude for them by the men of that eity, a woman named Rahab “ brought them |i> 
the roof of the hpnae, and hid them witii the stalks tk Flax,>whiah dm hod laid in order iqpea t& 
roof” (Jodi, it 0). ]fa the time of Somien, Flax mnat have beau in eommon use, tad well knowa 
aana^ the Phiii st iiiae ; fhr w« read, “ they bound Urn with two new oords .... ^ eerde that wmw 
nlbn hia ORBS heoaiM aa Flax that was hamt wifat xv* 18* M). At a Jbitor period, ia 

the days of B do m oa, Flax-a^hmng waa' otill ftmiiiar, fiv it is raooided os ana of tidtiutthterfatiaa 
of the good and viztaeae wifo whoaa “ prioe ia above rnldef^” tiut “ dw aeeheth wued and I]aK,^pad 





UCBED BOTAHT.—n.Ub 




. .vpfcuft dfiigenfly with her hand .. . . ehe layeth her hand to tho qnndle, and her band* hold the 

;. ’.Vl^hoi «loth ii 10 fteqnently gnentuniedia the hidoty of the 7ewidi nation, that it nnut have been 
iiaiwrtiole of eenunon nee among the peoide, end there ie every reoaon to bdieve it woe homo-mannfac- 
;fnred. /When Moeee oonetmeted the tobemoolein the wildeiiicn,iti|iiBid that *^011 the women that 
were wiee-heerted did qpin with their hands, and hronght that whicdi th^ hod span, both ot Uno and 

of purple, and of eoarlet, and nf fine linen.” 
Beofded and Aludiab were also filled " with the 
spirit of Ood in wisdmn.... to devise enrioas 
werlu... and to work oU manner of work... 
in fine linen and of tbs weaver.” “ And^very 
wise-hearted man among them that wronght the 
work of the tabernacle, made cartains of fine 
twined linen, and bine, and purple, and scarlet” 
«And they made coats of fine linen of woven 
work tor Aaron and Ibr his sons, and a mitre of 
fine linen, and goodly bonnets of fine linen, and 
linen brcechesof fine twinedlincn,and a girdleof 
fine twined linen.” (Exod.xxxT.etiK!;). Veri- 
ons other texts, scattered throughout both the 
Old andNew Testament writings,makemention 
of linen and fine linen as famishing articles of 
clothing, or of common domestic use. 

The common Flax,Iinum usitatissimum, is 
anonnuolof erecthabitgrowingtwo orthi'ccfcct 
high, with round, smooth, finely striated, leafy 
stems, mostly much branched in the upper part. 
The leaves are smooth, sessile, bright green, 
lance-shaped,and alternately seated on thostem. 
Thu inflorescence forms a leafy panicle; the 
flowers solitary, on slender pedundea, consist of 
five, broadly ovate petals, of a fine purplish blue, 
marked with branched veiiu. These flowers are 
produced about July, and continue for some time 
tohavea very omamcntal appearance, tendering 
it a desirable border flower. 

But Flax is, after all, more useful than orna¬ 
mental. The tenacious fibres of the stem, when 
cleared of the bark' and cellular substance in 
whidi they lie, and after being dried and beaten, 
form the commercial Flax whioh is made into 
linen. This fibrous substance is very tenacious 
and durable, rendering it capable of being spun 
into extremely fiboe threads, and woven into the 
most delicate fabrics. These fibres o^ threads 
have a most beautiful appearanoe under'k hi^ 
magnifying power—even the finest filaments 
being seen to be oomposed of an aggiegatum 
umw wiMnumnc. of fine tubes. 

‘We sbaU, in oonolnsion, btief^ enumerate some of the principal uses to which the common Flax 
fllant is oppUed:—^Its mb hi the manufiMture of linen hi weQdmown, and already mentiened. Besides 
^dpi its seedsyield,by fyuestion, an o3 which is laigely employed in the arts ^inseed oil). The 

iatebr seed, when'boM and isrepazed, forms a vsty nutritions jelly-l&e&tteafaigfb^fhroatile; the 

‘VitflKctf that which kcmtiied to obtain tile 4dl also yjddafor anhnala a nutritions food in theweU- 

- hfoipe fiacm of oOreake. The seeds (linseed} ore enelMaatand dnnnlemit; ground into meal, they sk 
.' .%ail& eatapiaaaist in infiision they yidd a valuablepeetccal drink. The proportion of nmrilage and 

- ’^laMlaitlhl. wseehi is about one-filth of the fbnnig, and imeHixtiirf the latter. The rid, mixed with 
-'fihh^pifiWi'hB^'beennfovoatite applicatiaB'tobnRti.—M. >■ 
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CEBEUS LEEAinrS. 

Xr<at, Orier, CMesMJOut. 


• Gnnoio CBAaACtas.-^43arMii| SoworaSr rtr t amth mxM^ 
tbe b«M oftlM tube oomute with the anry, ekmgute-oempaiin. 
kte; ee ff wk e atymm U Mmettmee numerooi, erbdng ipiraUr 
from the tebOi frorii eetUInmu exile, eometimei few, the tube 
wh*«i below; petah nameroue, la meay rowe. ftmwiwf ia- 
eerted Ixrepduly on the tube, duwter then the ooroUe; jClo- 
metUt gHfer m ; miken oblong. Ovary infexiOT, oao-oelled, with 
mMy<4wnled, perietel plMontae iyftytv fllUbna, Mupnadng the 
Btamea;; tt^ma divid^ into mimy Uneer lob^ Jfenyo?idd, 
areolatil, with aoelee or tubendes frtan the pendetent oeljelne 
’ a^ventie, <mo.edled, pulpy, ttie pertotal pleoeatee queering 


I UkevehuiathepoUi* Awfe anmeronib imbedded ia ttke pulp. 
Jftnfeyo wrelbnmtnrwie, wtOi free ftdtewwne ooty lednw i, m 4 a 
rcemd obtuee redlole.—(JMNdber, (fen. JK., dl#7«) 

Ceaaue Laxeimi, Svoker. X<ee*e OerBBi.~fteet, eboot a 
foot high, oonioel-o^iadrloel, •ubeeate, 1S44 ribbed; areobe 
Bpproxfaneted, pnlvinete, tomentoee, aboat ll«e p iaed; tplaoeor 
tborne eolealar, toy iuiequal,etrlet,dnaky, the exterior MUaei 
loag, the oeatral one inch hmg; flowere mb-termlanl, ehowy, 
br^L-red; oelyelae eealee green et the apex, reCaee; priali 
obotate-oblnag eente. 

Smownrr.M?. Leeaavii, Booker la Jef. JKip., t. dtifi 


B ESCRIPnON.—Plant suooulent, about a foot high, and four inches in diameter, tapering 
upwards from a nearly cylindrical base; forrowed throughout its length rather dee^y and 
acutely, forming elevated ra&er sharp ridges or angles, whiidt are studded at short intervals 
by smkll, dense, cushion-like tufts of wool, bearing the cluster of (about twelve) drnrp needle- 
B^ped aculei, straight, very irregular in length, the outer series being the shortest, and 
gradually lengthening, till the central, longer and stouter than the rest, is about an inch long. 
The flowers large, produced at the summit, brick-red, inclining to blood-colour; the tube is 
green at the base, then yellowish orange, clothed with obldhg fleshy scales, acute, tipped with 
green, and bearing at the point a tuft of aciculi or bristles; these scales pass rather suddenly 
into petals of an oblong obovate-acuto form, spreading and imbricated. Stamens numerous, 
rather longer than the tube. Style columnar; stigma green, of many erect or oonnivmit 
rays.—H. 

UisxoBT, &c.—Our drawing of this, one of the most beautiftil of all the dwarf Oaoti, wis 
made from a plant obligingly communicated by Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, in June last 
The some plant which was present at the Uo^ Botanic Society’s Exhibition, there received, 
os a just tribute to its merit one of tbo highest awards made in Ae class of new plants. Inde¬ 
pendently of the great beauty of the. blossoms, they have the additional recommendation of 
being produced freely. Not much seems known its history. It was introduced to this 
country by Messrs. Lee, who, we are informed, received it from France, as an unknown 
Mexican species. 

CuxTUBK.—^We reserve any remarks of our own, to- make way for the annexed paper on ■ 
the subject one of the most successflil onltivatotB of this interesting race of plants.—M. 


THE CULTUBE OP DWABF CACTI. 

BtMAMIIXABU. « 

mHE oulflvation of the melon-shaped or globnlar Cacti has, in this country, been by most people 
A considered a matter of soffioient difficulty to deter them from paying that attention to the merita 
of the plants which their mngnhuity, and, 1 may add, beauty, certainly deserves. 1 prepose, thsteCon,- 
with the view of extending their onltivation, to give some acooont of their habits and requirements. 
The toll-growing Cereoses and Epiphyllams are sufficiently understood, and admired for thur briBiaat 
flowen, and are honoared with stationB at the various flower-dhows | bat the dwarf Oseti, os they ore 
calleA whose merits I now advocate, infinitely mote interesting in their hahitB, sadheautiMia the 
clothi^ of their snxflioe with varioudy oolonred spines, are neglected and set aside as oljeata fit only 
to excite a little passing wondw; whmeas, whoever' will take the pains to give them the least en- 
coorogement, will be simply repaid by the bwaty of their appeaimnoe when i^ health, and be gladdened 
by the rich eohmring or delicti white of their btooms throogh the greater port of tto summer. May, 
I add, as a ttarthm indnoement to their general onltore, the growhig j^eosnre thatis sore to aooampaay 
attent^ to these elegant and enrions exemplifioatians of Nature’e handiworks. I have no Au in 
osnrting they may he (and are) onltivated as saocesslhUy in this oonntiy as «i the Cimtineatw 
e^ in their native Hexioa,by attending striotly to*a'few simple jules} and they wfll ba foimd. not ' 
only to reqnire Isas sMB than most other plants, but ■with infinitely less tnmble 'may bs h a to n fod in * 
per&otion. ' , 






THE CVLTOSB OF DWABF CACTI. 


nn aoit importuit pmnts in their onltnie, ai in that of other plantii are the wleotion of proper 
aoil fsr them to grow in, and attention to the manner of pottiag. In Men of the miaerable poverty- 
rtrbken Mme mhhiih and potahmda into which thdr deMcate roota were formerly expected to thmat 
themaelTea, a MMie ptaptioe will prove that these plants delight in ^jud treatment and a generona soil, 
as nmeh as other vegetable prodnetiona This is proved by Natmo herself having placed them on the 
flatnt, and not on rseis, as is generally snpposed. They are discovered sioronnded by a thick layer 
of leaf monld or other decayed vegetal^ matter, the richness of which is conveyed to th« roots by the 
rain.* The smI I find most congenial to them is a mixtnre of two parts thorou^ly decayed leaf monld, 
one part good flbry peat, and one part of duay {dt sand) to this may be added a UtOe free loun. 

At least an in^ of crooks shonld bd placed at the bottom of each pot, with a pnece of the,^e only 
of peat on them to prevent the soil mixing with the crooks. The operation of potttog may bo conupenced 
in Hay, abont which time healthy plants begin to grow \ and may be proceed with till the middle' 
or eoad of Angnst, if the weather be sufficiently hot and dry to enable them to make a few roots before 
winter. After potting, supposing tho roots to have been distnrbcd in changing the soil, they 
most be placed on a hot dry sh^, folly exposed to the son, and watered sparingly for a fort¬ 
night, or till the roots have taken to the soU. When the roots are qmte round the sides of the 
pots, and the ^ants in a healthy growing state, they may be watered freely every evening; 
and when the weather is very hot thmr health will be improved by freely syringing them with toft 
water every morning. Tho rule frir watering is to commence sparingly in March or April, ac¬ 
cording to the amount of sunshine, and to increase it gradually as the sun’s rays increase in 
intensity. In Sqrtember the water must be gradually lessened, and almost entirely withheld by the 
end ofrOctober. After this time a small quantity may be given about once a month if the plants arc 
exposed to the light, as in a greenhonsc, but if they are stowed away in a enpboard or' chest they 
will require iione. Some of the healthiest individnols I have seen were grown in a window or 
nnder a skylight in summer, end stowed away from tho end of October till tho end of April, in a 
c u pbo a rd vrith crockery, no other care being takm of them than protecting them firom mice, and these 
anhnaia must be very much pmohed to induce them to meddle with them. Although care must be 
taken that the tampentnre never falls below the fireexing point, it is of importance that they bo not 
exdted in the winter months. Arti&dalheatianotonlyannooessary totboiTgrowth,bnti8abBolutely 
iigniions, and if a fine or pipes mnst be employed to keep out the firost, or dry the air of tho house, 
djaecmtinoe their use as soon as postiblo. It w^d be better to keep out tho frr^ by means of shutters, 
and to ensure them a dry abode in winter by building them a house mOtout drip in a well drained 
loeali^. These remarks apply chiefly to tiio natives of Mexico, which, fimning the bulk of most 
ooUactions, and oom^ising tto greatest variefy of species, are most worthy of our eonsideration. 

mie proi»gation of these extnwidinaiy plants is efiboted either by se^ cuttings, or o^ts, some * 
of which an formed above, some underground—and sometimes by all these moans combined. The 
seed, if ripened early, may be sown as soon os gathered, bnt if Uto, diould be kept m the pod till* 
March. Bow on the same compost as mentioned above, and place the pot near the glass, keeping them 
always damp. This is the only period of their existence at which bottom heat imy be safely applied, 
bnt it is not absolntely necessary. 'When the plants ore three months old, pride them otT about an 
inch opart, and do not be in a hurry to pot them singly until they an well squecsed together, as they 
evidently deMght in company when young. O&ete may be removed .at any time in the growing 
sea son, con being taken that they an of a sufficient size to support themselves till they take root. 
If; however, you widi some kinds to flower finely, you mnst nmove the ofhets as soon os you perceive 
them, with tbs print of a knife. This applies to Eehinopsia mritiplez, and a few others, which, 
although among the moat beutiftal and showy r^eriea in our oollcotionB, an seldom aeon to blossom, 
flrr want afotimiding to the removal of ofbete as soon as.they ^tpear. 

Pmpagatbn by cuttings, as applied to the stout-growing l^ds, requires some drill, and a MtUc 
knowledge of thrir natun. As a general rule, do not d^endi^on a >i>rtfi>r mots, as they on pro¬ 
duced man fledy from a rieon out. Cut only such ph^ as on in good health; the picoe to be 
removed dioold be in a groiring state. Frqpan a place tat their reception by placing a pan of 
^perfeetfy dried sand on a hot dry shrif; expose the wound to the fall sun by laying the catting oh its 
sMe te a.few dqrs. 'Whenpeifeetlydty,sfauid the cutting on the top of the sand. Inspect it now 
andtlkin, and if anydampfaasaoounnilateddiyltagainintbe sun. As aomi as tim mote on visible, 
IliaM.iha ntfting in a single pot, on the snriSaoe qf the compost roeammendsd shove, watm sparingly 
^jdirArffii^iijigikhar.three werin, a^yonr plant w^ be safe. Tb nkeoi^iiy this method of euttidg, I 
( wQlnfeBiMoiaeinataiieajnat nowaneoesiftil^eoniplried. I had ft MttEBttkObunft ]^ur]djiiQiiisiift 
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aboat aiz inolim bigh, and three inohea bnad—'worth about four girineaa—and aeting no pniqpeet of 
inonaaing it either aoeda at o^eta, I determined to prodooe the latter Iqr daoaptatbog it about 
mid-way—it indeed out me to the quick. Thia waa performed in June, while tiie plant wan growing 
feat I the top waa dried aa doaotfted, and baa rooted, and the old atomp is now prodnoing three or 
four oSbcta, whuh will be ready to take off next year. I hare had the aame aneoeaa with Klooerena 
aenilia, and I find it an ezeellent plan for ptodnong a clean healthy qieeimen, by praetiamg it upon 
imported planta with diicolanred baaea. At aomefeture period I may enter more parthmlarly into the 
habita of tho rariona genera. 



Otivt-panb.—'We bare one auggeatlon to make, loapocting the gtaveyaida now in nao in the Metropolis but 
whuh we biqn ahortly to Boe attogethor diacontinuad for their present puipoaea. For wbat end wiU they after- 
words be applied t 'We trust that duty wQl not be ailowod to tomsin in their present state, aa they wffl long 
continue to give forth pestilential ezhi^tiona fiom the nuusos of oorroption oontained in them, even should no 
frosh interments thorn be permitted. Arothey to bobuQtorer? 13iia on^t on no aeoount to be permitted, aa 
tho odidcuB erected oyer them must long be snl^eoted to their unwboUsome and contagions exhalations, indepea- 
dont of tho impropriety of thus violating the aanotnarios of the dead. What ooune, fh^ A> wo nihanunoad to bo 
adopted with regard to them? Our plan it aa follows: To cover them over with a thick foyer of ami, then to turf 
and plant them as ornamental garden-ground, with small evergreens and shrubs. Ihatead of being the means of 
polluting the atmosphere around thcAn, they will then aid to purify it. They will give a ohee^ air to tho 
crowded distriols in which they are principally soon; and, to the poor of those parts, who are seldom permitted to 
reach the green fields and breathe tho air of the country, they may affind much enjoyment The use of vegetation 
in aiding decompositian, and dispersing tho noxions gates which emanate bom tlm eonrnpting caroattea, is dae- 
ctibod by credible witnesses. The gardens and greens already formed in tome of tho tqnaies of tho Metropolis 
contribute essentially to ita health, and have appropriately been termed “the lungs of Londta.*’ If the tmnadiet 
which wo horo advocate ore adopted, not only will the groat and appalling evils whiOh wo have pointed out bo 
cifcctually removed, but some atonement may bo made for the ills they have caused by the now tonteee of 
comfort^ andhealtb, and enjoyment, by wluoh tho moons for their removal may beaoeompanied.— Qnrntry OmUamm, 

OotUm Oultun m ImUa, —Dr. Cloghom, at the mooting of tho Botanical Society of Edinburgh, on Inly 11th, 
direotod attention to tho culture of Cotton in Mysore. Ho read cxtrects fiom a letter of Oi^tain Oadow, super- 
intondont of Nuggur Division of Mysore, in reforenoe to tho culture of American Cotton at Cuddoor. In qplte of 
an nnfovourablo soaaon the experiment had proved satisfoetory. The seeds were supplied from Dr. Wi^^t 
govommont plantation at Coimbotorre. “ The natives pay in kind, and the produoo is bou^t, if they like to a^ at 
the markot rates." Dr. Cle^m hod given some attention to the mmucntoua question of Indfon Cotton enltore, 
when traverung the Peninsula in tbe execution of duty, and folt no difflculty in expressing hit opinion that in 
tho extonsiva Cotton traote above the Ohata, largo quantiliss of Cotton mig^ be suppUed of aa improved quality. 
In the present state of ignorance and poverty amongst tho ryots, it is mani&atly imreatnuahla to eqieet nfU 
progress in the agiioulturo of Hindostan. The aiming at now improvemonta ore to many deviationt from the 
praetica of their ancostors, whose footsteps they follow with the utmost devotion and reveranee—henoe progreu must 
be slow, butitianotimporooptiblc. The&oeofthooountiy ismunh improved in the districts longeetunder our 
rule, and whero good roads exist; the next osaontiul for developing the Cotton trade is the preseneo ^ enteiptifeig 
inland traders. Dr. doghom had examined and oompored all the species of Oetigpum in the Herbarium of the 
Botanical Soeioty, (comprising tho coUootions of Hamilton, Buchanan, and Indy Dalhouaie, withoontributkau Amn 
Wi^ Campbell, &.), and alto those in the Herbarium dfPrafosaor Balibur, with a view to expitcato tho speeiflo 
eharacteia by which to disoriminata them from one another; he considered tho entire series nmaikahle, as diow- 
ing the stail^ difibronoo which sml, climate; and culture produee in spodca, and which stay appear in nature, 
giving rise to a multiplication of spades. The wholo group of so-called spodas teems rcfortbls to 6. heriiaoeam, 
L., Q, arboreum, L., Q. barbadenao, L., and 0. aoummatum. Box. Tbe anxionaly focked-for worieef Ifo.'Boyle; 
our ohief authority, is ejected to contain the fullest informatian on thoontire aubjeetot Indian cotton and ita 
onlture. Tba appinadiingexhibition in 1861 is exdting much interest in Indfo; committee s having been fonnsd 
in the diSbrent districts for cdlleoting and forwarding native produee. 

IWtirvfop hmUi far WiHUr Ut.—Xha idlowing rmnatka which we extract from a ofovar American weik 
called the “Hortioaltuiist," stay irot be without interest to some of our fiur nadops.—“Send to your tinimith, 
and get a auSdent numbta of tin eanitten, very oatefuUy and tigjhtly made, ^rey should be of unilbrm ifot; 
and the shape ptefteted hare is'tevim inc^ hi^ by five inches ii^ diameter—unifotm cylinders. SafootM 
fsirett fruit— pes ek ee, staawberriee, or what yon please. It'should be ripe, bat net pod the matnn afogs. 
Fill tbs canisters, pfoto fes tin lids CO their tops, asid solder them down vary oanfolly. OnfyaBnaUhofoof fee 
dn cfapinBhoDUbe^firrfeeetotpeoftir. T3ip sent point is to drive the ahroutnf the esaistan of ffodt,' to 
paorent ita dacfy. Inoidn todothis, tsheabsaiidlrdlsc-pan, (withaSatbottom), idace theco^sten^d^aad. 
flu it with hdli^ water within shout thiee^mifescff an inch of the tops of the osoirtasl. ThehciforhdageMr 
apMtbSie,thewxterln itahouldnowhemodk to boO. This will drive tho air in each canii|er'feioug^fes 
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mU ^deleft la the top^ MMxmu the tamperitun appmoliai 200 degree!; and in order to know pecitoly when 
it if tU expelled, you snut drop • few drape of water upon tlua hide,, 'When the bubhlee of air oeaae liaii^ 
fluaap^ tim d^ of water, flie air ia aU expelled, and lhai yon nay pan a dry oloth,oTer the hide, and let a 
drop of ardder fldl upon it aeda the caniater iq) hennetioaUy, ao that the fruit wiS remain unohugad for 4 
eonple of yean, or longer. Ihe immernon of the eana in the bdUng water doea not impart the aUf^teat taate of 
their haei^ heen cooked to the fruit The oaniateiaoffrnitdionldbeleftin a cool d>oe. When wanted for 
uaa, unatdder toe tqpa with a hot iron, and toe fieah fruit ie ready—having been perfectly preaerred without the aid 
of augar (V brandy. 


TTaonnnni lanmini, £Mbp. lindea’afTrapedinm (Aact If, Oari, L, 72).—Kxt Ord., Ot e hidaeean { Oy- 
pripedam.—The moat remarkable tematrial orohid known. It ia a atondeaa herbaoeona plant wito'thiok, fleahy, 
ahining, green leaven a foot long, Uunt and unequally bidentata at toe point The aoape ia downy, ahorter tom 
the len^ l up por tin g toe dowen on aeparate paduiuto aix imdiea hmg. The aepala are ovate-Ianoeolato—the 
two lower onea united, and oonaoquentiy rather broader—&ur inohea long, white atreakedwito green; thepetnla 
and Up, toe latter Inoadeat, linear-lanooolate, ahaggy at the baae, twenty-ono inohea long, white atroaked with 
green, toe tailahxvind the colour of wine leea. ^e wild floweia are deectibed aa having pale yellow aepala 
atiealrad with orange, and putjde petala orange at toe baae. From New Grenada: wooda of SfiOO foot elevation, 
oveilookiagtheLakeafMaraoaybo. Introduoed by M. Linden in 1848. Flowera ia Hay, by If. Poacatore of 
Parla. 

OaLunnTHA mnnoiDaa, Mtatham. IDmulnf-like Calamintoa (/sam. Baif, Sot,, T. 143).—Nat Old., 
InWaeaa { Mwiiaawm.—A pretty, hardy, half-ahrnbhy plants but too leafy for bedding purpoaee. It haa erect 
atema, afiiotandahalfhigb, regularly and aimply branchod, and coveted with viooid glanda. The leovee ate 
ovate, acute, ooaraely erenate-aerratc. The flowera grow to too axila of the upper loavea, aolitBry, though each 
aueoaededby flveortoi otoeia, ao that toereia a long anoceaaion of bloom; to^ are yellow, deeply atoined with 
orange to the upper part It finma a deep green anmmer buah of aome beauty. From Califrinia. Introduced by 
Ifr. fiartweg, tolBM Flowera to aummer and autunm. Horticultnral Sodety of London. 

Gnrncn nAonana, Mtektr. Fragrant Gynozia (Set. Mag., 14811).—Nat Ord., Aetoraccee { Tubulidorea) 
Benodonam.—^A onrioua tuberoua-raoted atove perennial, with long climbing atema, beating alternate, rather 
diftani^ ovate leavea, dark gtemi, and aomewhat thick and fietoy. The flowera, which grow to terminal eorymboac 
xaoame^ore tutoer largo, very fragrant toe acent like that of toe Btoih; too tow narrow ray floreta ore yellow, 
toexaorenameronafloretiofl^diaoalaoyollow, witotoeayngoneaiouaainheraorangD-otdoured. From Guatemala. 
Introduced to 1849. Fbwera to winter. Boyal Botanic Garden, Kow. 

GAUxanuiA LnomnANA, Ntmailaii.—linden’a Gaultheria (FiSwv tot Seme, v. 601).—Nat Ord., ITacctouiccis. 
—k pretty greenhonae ahrub, with amooth rubaacent faranchoa, elliptic evergreen loavea, narrowed to the baoo, 
obtuae and ainoulato at too apox, oronulate-aerrate on too margtot, tototog green above.. The floareia ore in 
raoomoa, which grow from a flaw of the uppm axUa; too calyx and onoUa an both pun white, ovate; "too 
flowera an not remarkable for alxe, but they an pretty, and ratoer proftue.” From ‘V’eneauela: mountatoa of 
Oaraooaa, devatom 8>7000 fret Introduaed to Continental gardena by Mr. Linden, ahont 1847. Flowera to 
aummer. 

OonmanA AnxAiniAflA, Steaime. Onmge-flowend Cdamnca.—(Ffrn tot Bemt, t 662).—Nat Ord., 
Oeaneraoee { Geanetate.—A pretty meniber of a ourioua race of aemUigneoua, aomi.«pi;dq^ aomi-trailtog, atove 
planta. The atema of the pnaent ipeoiea an aufhitioaae and aueonlent, bearing oppooifa, equal, ahort-atalked 
leavao, three to four tooheato length, of an oblmg-lanoeolate, acuminate form; theao, aa well aa toe branohoa, 
colyoea, and exterior anrfree of toe corolla an covered mon or leoa with toort adpreoaed hoita. Thefloweraora 
oxfllory, on pednnolef aa long aa the loavea; toe cardla two inohea long; the tabaventrieoaetowarda the baae, the 
n^ar lip enct entire, toe Iowa lip patent trifld, all toe aegmerrta eroae-dentionlBte; toe calyx oonaiata of five 
ovatB>acnmtoate toedmd aepala. From New Grenada: Andea of Merida, devathm, between 9,000 and 10,000 
fret, Lelndnoad to Oontimtal garden! inf 1848,.h7 lb. Linden, Floweraf towtoter. Bequirea toe treat. 
moBb of Nematantoi, ABopleoti, and other Odmuneoa. 

BomroHm ouraxa, ^ab. lumnntaA, Naebr. Pnrple.ere!ted Eohinopoia (fiat. Ibg. 14621).—Nat Ord., 
(lawtaeam { Catdde.—Syn. Xdaruoaotua obrepondu^ Baku JDpak.—A flue mdm.ahaped caotua, requiring the 
naual gmatooun treotaaent Theplarrt ia gkdwae^ aeven inohea todiamater, t^toaty green, dee^y ftn towe d , toe 
prqfitobc riba, about eighteen to number, a^yatraigh^ an^ divided into aevenl obtuaeononded tobeo, hence 
ei^irf eaeatod'; #e qtoaa an huge, uneq^ and dightfy ourved. The flowen an ■vg] largaj flrcaa two to four 
flNilna|tlant,ariilngftomaeartoeaami^; to^anfrinnd4h4ped,‘wito a gnantahe;aix faehaabi^beattog 
;',:' .,'toa8iiacwa‘ .■kOanwhufted aoalea, and fringed with oopfama blaak hdr, tte aedaa gradually poadng into thenumarpua 
inaa Bt^nuiad aepala and petala, 8f wtdeh toe toner an biraadar and deeper oolonnd toon toe outer aariea; 
i!i; fl»y ,dii i aaii a toajfaitow, riiinarona, and inaerted at toe monto of toe tube. FromBdlvto. totrodneedtolSdO. 

Bci^BotaaieGaratn,M^ * 
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SoaiznA AMX3(A, i^awAdff. FleudngRo- 
giera (Ttore if Sara, t. 442).—^Nat Old., 

Cinohonacoa), § Cindioneai-ned^tidee.—A 
handaomo cool atovo (? gtsenhouBc) dmib, 
with di- at tri-oluitomoualy dividod branches, 
broadly oblong acuminat^ (^poaito downy, 
doop green leaves, two to three inohoa long; 
the young leaves are fiuntly tinged with 
brown. Tboinfloteseenooisamany-flowcfod 
ttiehotomoudy liranidied terminal cyme, tho 
blossoms of which an;e<’'<’wded, of a pretty 
rose colour, deeper on the tube. TheceroUa 
is aalvcr-shapcd, with a tube about half an 
ineh long, slightly thiohened upwards, and 
a limb of ftvo oblong omargiiuto apreading 
lobes. Tho flowers measure about half an 
inch aoroas the er^snded limb. From Gua¬ 
temala; temperate regions. Introduced to 
Belgium in 1848. Flowers in summer. »bi«m. 

OUTKIA vsBXZciUAia, HmiMt, Bm- t. Otytw cartMHats. 

plaitd, and Smtth. Whorledrleaved Cuphea 

(Flwv dM Sirra, t 840).—Not. Old., Lythraceea § Lythrece.—A pretty holf-harily plant with horbaceons or sub- 
shrubby hairy stmns. nie leaves are in whorls of thrm or four, sometimes oppoaits, and are nearly snarilii, oUoog 
or ovote-obloDg; somewhat rounded at the base, soabrous above, harry beneath. Ilio flowers ace extra-axillary, 
fiom oppasite aides of the stem, and eonsiat of a onrved ealyx-tube, about on ineh Icnm pale ydlowiah red, 
a very irregular eorolla of five to eight deep violet petals, of which the two upper on more than half an inch 
long, oUoag-oboTata; and undula t ed, the rest miunte. From Fern and Columbis: flnntd by If. T.indpn at Fam- 
plana upwards of 8000 fast above t^ level of the sea. Inboduoed to continent a l gardens in 1848. Flowats hi 
autumn. . * 

IsoiOKA BanvoMna, ZMOp. Short-flowered Isolaina {JM. Mtg., t, 4804).—Hat. Otd., Geaneraesm f Oes- 
naceo.—Syn.: Isoloma Seemanni, Batlmfi Geaneta braviflaca, IMItti G. Sesmaami, BRialsri—Ahan^ome, 
ftsejdaeii^ r^rigbt-growing stovs herb, withrseoty tnboa Ihe atuns ne two ^ or mn in hei^ 
tim^ and vinous: witii the kavea i^posUe, or three hr a whod,liraadl/ovate, or si^vsta; eoatsefyisemte, ' 
growing on long stalki, tire upper ones gradually amdler. Hu flowers an in crowded vAo^ from the axOa 
of tbs npper leaver siniily on the pednneles; tfle corolla iavsiy vOlons, the tube short neody eylindricol, flu 
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IMb tf fin DMily eqtuilnraii^ tegmenta; tlmy us height Mokwnd, inellidng to omng^ eepeeitU^ at the late, 
^Umh ipotted viQi deeper i«d. From pBaamn. Introduced in iM7. Flowen in tutanm. 

, Bnononnronon lAimanonoii, Bathir. Jaimine-floverad Bhododandioa (Dat. J%., 14d24),—Kit Ord., 
EtloieeB^ { Bhododendree.—A benatiftil inudl erergtoen ahrub, requiring probably a warm giecnhonae. The 
branohea are bare of leaTet below, but towards the upper part theae are etowdod; tiiey are obonite-oblong, rather 
acute on afamt peliblet, glabroua, nearly ootlaoooua. The flowera are nnmotona in terminal umbeb; they ate 
talTer^dutped; the tube two inchea long, atraii^t, acaiecly awbllen at the baae, the limb of fire oborate wavy, 
tpreading, neuly equal lobea; they are white, and have a moat boautiibi appearance item the ediourod eye formed 
by the cluster of red atamena wbi^ appear in the mouth of the tube. From Malacca: Mount Ophir, eloration 
6,000 foot Introdueed by Mr. T. Mb^ in 1848. Flowera in September and in May. Meaan. Voitoh, of 


A FEW PACrrS CONNECTED WITH WHAT ABE TEEMED AMERICAN PLANTS. 

Bt Mb. R. EBBIKGTOK. C.M.H.8 ., Oasdbiisb io Sjb F. M. FoEaron, Babi., Oouioii Fabx. 

2 T muat be a moat gratifying Ihct to every lover of true progress, to witness in these our days, barrier 
A after barrier Umown down, and with a magical rapidify', too, with which the ignorance and pre¬ 
scriptive conoeits of former thnes had fenced out many olgeots in horticulture. I do not, however, by 
any means make the observation as a more jeer on tho %-gone age, which, undoubtedly, folly per¬ 
formed the part allotted to it, as a link in the great chain of timo. Nevertheless, ignorance it was; 
and tha kigb-starched pomposity of timo-bononicd prescriptions, of course, come in for no mean share 
ut ooafinifoag simh barriers. 

Time wn, when the class termed American plants had their culture closely oonfliicd to what was 
tended * hog culture,” that is to say, it was considoiied fotile to attempt to cultivate them in any other 
UdfeigiMAL The idea of examining its component parts, in order to eee if such matorials as it nught 
hisesagfoeedof could bo brought together, in order to form an economical and efficient ropresontative, 
had Mdrody rntteiad tfad thoughts of our sires, or if it had done so, merely to be rejected as vimonary. 
Tbaiks, however, to the ptegieas Of science, whiidl has now been brought to influence, more or less, 
every psneeoding of the cb^, tdgethm^ with an amount of investigation and iicncvcraucc unknown in 
ptBfioai ogee, each matters haw bscomc stripped of the mystery wfaibh onahrined them; and, in con- 
eoqnenAe, many materiala within tha reach of every one, and whi^ in former days were totally wasted, 
ore now known to be capable of fbrming on excellent artiflcdal compost for this charming tribe of 
plinta. Hence, we flndjheir oultarepaegrcasively on the increase, and the time has arrived, when even 
our ordinaiy pleasure grounds need n^' be oonflned to the dull and sombre Laurel, the Holly, the Yew, 
&e., but may be made to display, throi^h most of the summer, floral beauties selected foam the fest in¬ 
creasing femilies of the Rhododendron, tha Asalea,&c. ^ 

Now, it ii not merely the gratifloation of the eye which is the result of this simplifloation, and, by 
consequence, extension of sucdi charming oljeet*. No, tho mind in looking hoc^ lejoicea with a proud 
aatiafluition, in reflecting on the increased assurance of success, which has resulted from bringing true 
■cienoe to hear on hortionltnral aflbirs, as also on the feet, that thousands now eqjoy such luxuries 
as were never anticipated in former days, by those in a similar position in society. 

I am aware, while oflbring theae remarks, that a book has been written of late tm the very salgect 
—a bode, by tho by, whidi I havo not yet been able to see—and 1 am aware that some other persons 
have reoenfly done their hest to throw inoreB^ light on the. mbjeet. Still, as I have been a long 
and ottentivo observer as well os admirer of thsM flne dirubs, together with their habits, I make bold 
to oAr a few Mnts, end to give a detail of some fhots hooting on the sul^eot. Besides, Hiere is 
aottdhg Iflce mnltiplM evidence, until a question is ftdly esiahlii^—when matters before of a hypo- 
thethial dmnwter, fiaquently heemne, as it were, mete truisms. 

Andfizst,a8toadetafltf si^flicts bosringon their culture;~Ahont two yean ainee,in conse- 
quenee of some alterations in the gardens here, an dd rubUsh-yard, situated in the rahurbe of the 
kltdien garden, had to he tnrned over to the ornamental portion of the grounds. Now this yard 
awaslhU-dt foe remains rotten vegetaUet, and indeed, some in an nndecomposed state. Andevated 
iMShid of American forube hud to bb planted on this dte, in order to cany out cqjrtein otjeota i and 
foe mdiind the hatter. The first proceeding was to barn or ndhw diar all foe raw vege- 
,$^)lis.iMtt«( and sneh Mng done, and foe nfobUi of foejnrd generally, forowa into sh^pe ^ 
sfs^liBd, 4^ apating of ooarw-lodcbig dajey matter bippedug to.be foe nearest eomaiodiiy,''was 
ilM aarfese^ aboat afoot foi^ This dayey mateital was sdMoO, feom dayey lands, 
^ j^it'lQ aihsiivc, bat that R would eramUe with wcrl^. Next wo applied several loads ot leaf 
== . ... ■ ; rvrr =;:;==rp^ 








A FEW PACTS CONNECTED WITH WHAT ABB TEBHED AHEBIOAN PUNTS. 


moold, sad old and apenttan, and flnsQj some fine headi sidl« saeh as bad aeoamdatod in Delamsse 
Forest, by the action of heavy wins I of tte latter we did not more than three inebai in tbi eVne es 

And bore, belt observed, that we might have availed oniKlvea of hnndieds of loads of heath nr moor 
soil} but the bnsincss had to be bnrriod, and, maNOTer,eaonamy of lunaelaboiar is ns mean consider* 
ation in this country, whew there is so much demand tat team wnrlc in other aihin than gardening. 
The results, however, have shown, that had we incurred ten times the expense, success oonld not have 
been mote complete j and that the very material necessary for the h%h onltore of Auniean shrubs, 
with some trifling additions as oorrootives, existed on the very spot. All these materials then were 
thoroughly blended together to a considerahlo depth, much of the raw or nndoeo m poe o d rubbish, weeds, 
&C., coming up during the operation; such were of course turned down in the trench. 

Og this mound was planted a tolerably complete collection of American shrubs, ftom the thmilies 
• of Bhododendron, Asalea, Kalmia, Ledum, Andromeda, Daphne, Erica, &c., together with such things 
as the Berberis &mily, Cotoneastor, Arbutus, Laurnstinns, &o. These have flourished even beyond 
anticipation; indeed, nothing can exceed their robustness} and certainly the growth of the Ericas, 
(principally in an atoixturo of the clayey subsoil with the heath soil and leaf mould) exceeds all I 
have ever witnessed. May not this {hmiA a hint for the onlturo of our exotic Ericas P 

Now here we have a caso in point; no mystery in aU this. The materials with their proportmns 
would stand nearly as followsSand, one pturt} clayey subsoil matter, two porta; decompose vege¬ 
table matter, two porta; undreomposed ditto, os weeds, Ac., five ports—admitting, in addition, that 
a considerable volume of rubbish or raw vegetable matter remained at the bottom at the mound undis¬ 
turbed ; and which the fibres of tho coarser kinds would doubtless reooh in due time, and here find food 
in abundance. Surely these things should teach the amateur, or those young in gardraiingsailhira, 
that vegetable matter ought not to be despised, because it has assumed the iwmo of did ton, or saw¬ 
dust ; and indeed, that os to plants which prefer a soil rich in humus, it matters little what tho 
name, or from whence, providing it has once been a living vegetable iteclf. 

Still some little preparation is necessary, or at least advisable, with such materials os sawdust, 
weeds, or the stufi' of the rubbish-yard; and 1 must beg to offer a few remarks, which may, peihapa, 
serve os a beacon to assist the uninitiated in avoiding extremes, tending to disappoinlaaent. 

Tho following materials, then, one or other, or perhaps all of them, being within reach of every 
person, may be mode to form an artificial compost adapted to the onltnre of American shrubs:—Rotten 
loaves, old and well-spent tan, sawdust, old thatdi or litter, weeds, grass movpmgs, vegetable reftiae, 
tho bottoms of old wood-stacks, old manure, Ac. Any of these in a highly deo^posed state, 
blended with a certain proportion of loom, or ordinary garden soil, and a liberal amount of any kind 
of sand, may be rendered fit to cultivate American sfaruba. Still, as a mixture of two or three will bo 
bettor than one alone, I must continue my observations a little farther. It must here be remarked that 
it is the character of all decomposed veg^ble matter, in a highly comminuted state, to enter speedily 
into the composition of the vegetable febric, to subsido rapidly, or to be washed away heavy rains. 
This, therefore, must bo guarded against, and it will be fimnd, that undecomposed vegetable film in 
some shape, is the medium to employ, in order to cany out this olgect. Now such organic matter 
nuy eonsiat of tree loaves, of lumps of peat, peaty tnr^ or moor amli or indeed any vegetable matter 
whioh will be long before total decay takes phus; the latter prindide, be it nndmtood, is mnidl de¬ 
pendent on the matter being coagulated, or in masses-^not totally disintegratad, as in the character of 
the material itself. Thus fer then, as to precautionary measures j I must now take up the subject at 
tho digressive pennt t and, in doing so, must offer a few oomiruints on the character iff each material 
anggested. 

First, Jfotfon Zcooss.—Where such materials as old ton or sawdust arc liberally used, it would be well 
to have the leaves in as feesh a state as possible. The best I have fimnd firr this purpose, are those 
which have been used a few months fiir hotbeds or linings. These generally form into clots or 
masses, and such need not bo too much divided, fer they will prove ontagoniatio to the tendency bafine 
alluded to, of washing away, or subsiding. If any manure shril have been mixed with them, th^ 
will be none the wmue. 

Second, Old 21m.—I am not aware what effect tan in a fireah state may have on the Ameri ca n tribe^ 
not having tried itt such, however, is not Ukoly to present its^ for tho purpose, and therefine littfe 
need be a^ Oti tan, however, wbiih has almost become soil, is a very actable asristont in the 
compost, and may be used to a oonridetaUe extent, 

■Third, finnhut^Equally eligible with the fanner, as, indeed, it well mi^ be, flor what'«» sash 
articles but wood in one stage or other of decay. .1 have never need sawdust in a paifiw^ fimlb sjlita,* 
but should not fiw a monmnt question the pro^ty of such a prooeeding; tat Onh^ have 1^peh 
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flMMMthlfy gnwn in it« and their roots ore tohwabty wndtiTe. Indeed, u *■»»■ mdm'ing argonie 
matter form an item in the eonpost, it iroidd aiipear highly digiUe to nae the Mvdwt ae 
fredhaa poesible. 

Fonr^ OMZAofeAorXiMer.—Here webaveonartielewhich will toUrahly mil represent the anriiue 
heihege of peat from the moraaa, which every one ia anziona to po e aea i with the peat. Ihoae who 
have any qnantity of this at hand, may strew it omongat the oompoat at the final taming, taking oare 
to bury it beneath the snr&oe I heroitwillalawly decompose, and be of mnoh benefit 

Kfth, Wemb, dee.—As American diraba have no olqeotion to charred materials, as, indeed, is the cose 
with most things in the vegetable kingdom, I would recommend what I practice the year ronnd with 
endi xeAise—to born, or rather char it In (horring onr bmsh-wood prunings, &e., m make a pant 
when the latter is half eonsomed, of topping, or caring the smouldwing heap with all the garden 
refrise possible, the latter being wheded to a centrd ipot where the chairing is done, for the express 
pnrpose. Bnch then fioms an excellent materid for dmoet any garden purpose, and may be 
libcndly worked vp os part compost fiir Ameiicaa shmbs. 

As befinre observed, a very liberal amount of sand should be used; indeed, without this the whdo 
may ptxuve a fiiilnre. Any Idnd of sand will do, and if sand is not to be obtained, on extra quantity 
of any ordinary soil of a very lig^t and loose diaraotor—and of course containing much sand—should 
be used. No doubt that whm it is difficult to procure a sandy material, ordinary Boils> might be 
burned for the pnrpose with good effect, 

Hi order to guide the inexperienced as to prcqwrtion in the nae of the above materials, I will 
endeavour to show the relation they riionld bear to each other in point of quantity, according to 
my opinion. In doing so, however, I must endeavour to daasify them a little, for some persons may 
p osse ss the whole of the materials there enumerated, and some, perhaps but a fow of them. Thus I 
would say of twenty ports, take of charred material, two; of sandy loom, two i of raw or undecom¬ 
posed vegetable matter, three | of decomposed vegetable matter, finely divided, five; of sand, eight. 
Of ooniae the raw or undecomposed vegetable matter would comprise such things as weeds, leaves, 
straw or litter, hedge dubbings, &o., any or oU of them, os the case may be. The decomposed 
vegetaUe matter would consist of the old tan, bid manure, old leaves, old sawdust, and any old boggy, 
moor,« heath soil, which could be spared fiir the purpose; any two or more of these well blend^ 
with the mass. As for the inorganic materials, which hold as it were an almost negative position, 
—their mode of action,bring for the most port of a mechanical character—debris of any kind, when¬ 
ever at hand, may help to oonstitute the mass, and to take the place of sand. 

Before ocmdnding these remarks, there is one important pmnti would advert to as connected with 
the oulture of American riuubs I and that ia the necessity of securing a permanency of moisture in the 
sdL Ibis is indeed so important, thi^ it matters little how the compost is oonstitnted, if this essential 
. point be ne^eotod. It is, we know, a very common practice to pluit them on mounds, slopes, or 
embankments, at once the best sitnation fiir ofibet, and the worst fiar their oulture. If their health 
alone were to be stndied, sunken panels would in all probalulity be mote suitable ia the majority of 
rituotions; and I think tiiat such might frequently be introduced in the ordinary pleasure giomid, with 
a very good eflbot Be that as it may, if they are planted on elevated beds over a thir^ subsoil, I 
would advise what has often been practised with great success, vis., the use of (sphagnum, or other 
mosses, as top dressings, layii^ such on about finur inches thick every spring—say, in the end of 
April, after a rainy 3 period. 

As port of the general embeOisbment of ornamental grounds, these beontifU shmbs are doubtless 
n^erior to all others; indeed, what place would be considered aatisfisetory witimnt them? ‘When we 
consider the highfy diesqr ohstaater of most of them, their qlendid, and sometimes gorgeoui hues, 
thrir quaint and deUcate penoilliags, and the dbUg^tful fragrance of many of them, it must be 
confisased that no pains dumld be thought too great to obtain, and highly oultivato an extensive 
erileotion. Those who hod the good fbrtune to see the dia^y at the Regent’s Park Botahic 
Oarden, lost June, will not readily finget them, and the impahK given to thrir more extended 
coltnie, through sn^ a noble diqjilay, must be immense. Thebhanoetheyo&rtothel^bridiaer, too, 
jnst notbe lost sight cf^ and we may judge ot what they will become ia fotnie,,hy the immense 
inuipaess already made, a p r og r e s s to wU^ ft is diffienlt to assign a limitation. Another great foatnre 
reatahui to be added—the e%il»lity, I rnsaa, of a very great many of themfirr whatis termed finring. 
Trita away these and the lovely Hyacinth ham the^finning gardener, and a most lamentable void would 
.be hrmated, olthongh we are now ^ ririi in motarialB for this purpose. And when about td'be 
^*lB4jaaWd'to the forcing process, whan iaibe'tribe that will to wril submft to be fanaafosied fimn the 
bpl^'cr ze^l^ gtou^'oad retam to ft again with so little iijuiy or dhBoaltyf 
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SEEDLING FI001DES. 
OrAr, CASTinnuaub 


Omnn Cuuno,—Otuifhai, l i m a m . tulnlir, 

mcttophyUinM, eyU n drlMl, flT».toolhed, with two or more opp&- 
■ItelsiMMtedHilHit Ctehue. AM vltli urtoir uciilar 
olmuloigHflu oO^x; UiBblUt,dlUMintinrA. Amuw 
tes, vith nl>il»$«d lUnwati, nd owI-oMein, oompmaid, 
laeunbent uthen. d^totwo, lontarfbu Oie fttaaiu, irltb 
neomd d<nmy itliitu. Otpmim e^liidriia)l, oiimiQM!, 
opwlni It top bjr Smr Ttltat, suap Modod. dndi pelMo, 
oottToc ibOTo, oonoBTo beneoth. inrcelT ooired. 

Dulivn’iCtnomuiiniMiiiaw.—Stanbiubhed; lamo 


.IbuoamUlupod, «tthnMioaidH(lia^dinadM,(linoaMt 
damn wlttHy; latotaenl hoIm font, imj ihort, btoaSp 
onto, muirtut mnorauLtOi petak bmd, boaidtaa. 

Tor. ^m-plmk—tlowm doablo, lUt oMo iaetadM liw 
fiorbto Hotloiii, OmwtjoN sod Piaeittt the foraer havtof the 
patolt ittipedi the letter nerg^ned, vl(b obimr dlHbet ftom 
the gnsad ealoar. 

Fiooin—1. 

1 BoU^oiMtMK e/SeffoNd. 

>. JfenMt't JIrt. JUbrem. 


I^BSCRIPTION.—The Picotee* here figured way he clawed among the very heat of the 
^ aeaaon, and very superior to anything out in Uieir respective classes. Alfred, heavy pur^ 
edged, is an exqnisitdy hcautiful thing, the white being particularly clear and dean, and the 
c^ of colour even, and well laid on. From the number of flowers exhibited during the sea¬ 
son, it appears to he a very constant variety. It was raised by Mr. DodwcQ, an enthnoiMtie 
and very successful amateur culti- 
» vator residing at Derby.ond bloom- 
ed for the first time in 1849, its pa- 

it was ohligmgly communicated to 

known ^tivator of Woolwich, and 

flowers; as was also “King James 

net, and w need no better au- ffj 

observes, “AlfredandMrs.Nomum 

its quality, we nmy rdate an anec- 

dote told us some yean I»ok by Mr. // 

Bivera, whioh u^ to guide him 

in some measure in pnrehasing U 

Frendi Boses. When a flower is H 

named after a nurseryman’s wifie, * rj 

yon may depotd that it is a good Wt ■ TS 

flower,ferthmxMS(m! “B aheia wim. w*m**™»»*. ^ 

a good wife he wwld not name a bod flower after her, and i^she is a tenuagant, she wiB 
..good care that a bad flower does not bear her name.’’ . Judging our Fiootee by this teat, ;theta 
ott he no doubt it. is a fixet-rats variety. We believe the stock of this flower haabj^en dfiqiipoit 

of by subsoriptiim, sad will he sent out is October. Dnlm of Batlaad, heavy puipii^riabi htaa)- 
tiftd flower, raised hy Ur. BjoiUypake, of Leioe^, and bloomed flir the ^tst tiiiss im lfld^ . 










tUfA Alfred, it is ft free grower, and constanti Inat quite of ft different diede of colour. Hov 
fttr our odlourers m&y eucoeed in giving the exact tint, we oonnot at present so aiUglit; 
marking it is very difficult to get suffioieiitiy dense m its outline. 

CoLTonx.—'Tlie following hints <» the potting of Cematioiu and Ficoteee are obligingl; 
oommuniMted by ft well>known amateur at Wodlwioh, and indicate tim practice of the bes' 
growers in that neighbourhood 

** The layers of Camatioiu andFiootees should he taken off as soon as theyh^in to fibre, ani 
either potted or planted in a nursoy bed until October, in either case shutting them close in ! 
frame until they have got hold. If they are potted, it may he necessary, should th^ fill the firs 
pots with roots, to re]^ in October; the practice wiU, however, be finmd to repay the extr 
trouble. Prune them to a dean stem, so that the lower pair of leaves may stand at least half a: 
inch above the surfece, tnhi-ng out all laterahi of an inch long and over, many of which wil! 
from this time to the beginning of October, strike; and though some will bloom, the majority 
will make those much coveted plants, wluch, not having strength to bloom next season, wil 
form extraordinary fine and sound stock fbr the succeeding year, such as we term maide: 
plants. These laterals, if left on the plant, do it no g;ood, and, if buried at all, are of infinite 
damage to it by engendering canker. They are, moreover, usually removed and rejectee 
at the spring potting, as likely to spindle fi>r bloom, and so distress the leading blooms 
It is, therefore, surely best to take them off now, when they may be made stock o^ rathci 
than leave thmn on to the injury of the parent, and to waste them in the spring. 

“ Ttis pruning must not bo done carelessly by tearing off the leaves, which wounds th( 
stem and causes decay, but by cutting nearly through the midrib at each of the joints, and s( 
detaching them by a gentle twist to the right and left. 

“This plan has been finmd by the growers here to tend greatly to the soundness of tlu 
stodt; and when it is considered that it is no more than an imitation of the natural growth o 
the seedling plants, which (as well as plants raised fiom pipings or cuttings) always font 
a clean stem, it is but rational to suppose that sucdi a form of plant must be best 

" As to the compost used for the winter potting, it is usually recommended to be pun 
loam, which, no doubt, will answer well fi>r naturally grown plants (such as we usuall; 
receive from the northern growers); but fat plants the parents of whirii have been excitee 
by every available means to excessive growth, I question the correctness of so sudden t 
change; at aU events, we have used with success a mixture of the compost in which wi 
bloamed our plants the preceding year (which will consequently have had the benefit of t 
winter's firast and a summer’s sun), with a good portion of turfy loam, avoiding by all meant 
the use of a sieve; simply well breaking and mixing it with a q>ade. 

“In detaching the layers, out off the stem of the layer to the corresponding half of the 
jdat which is rooted, and that will, before autumn, also root, thus fhrming a plant almos. 
equal in soundness to one raised firom a cutting.”—!}. 

THE PEOPEKT1E8 OF THE PICOTEK » 

Tte Proporties of fiam are Mmilttr to those of the Carnation, to be given hereafteri but the distino 
tion betwm Carnations and Piootees is, that the odour of the finrner is disposed in unequal stripes 
going lltom the centre to the outer edges, and that of the Piooteee is disposed on the outer edges of tlu 
jistala, smd radiates inwards, and the mora nnxbnn thia is disposed the better. 

'Whether it be very deqdy feathered at the edge, like the pattern m the e^ of a heavy featherec 
Talfy, or an even stripe not, wider than the thidmeas of the petal, all round the edge, or so m ethin g 
betwe e n, It is anly neeesmty that it be nnifinm; that none ef the feathery marks base a break, ons 
^tiwt then be as much width o(>hite as eoloorseen on the petal atthedsepest port of the feather. 
; Xtbi not meessHy that the feather be the same-width all tiw way ronad, bat every shape whiidi do« 
raaeh the ed^ of the petal ie a blemUi. 

(OXaQUAUVlCiSXffiRS or BLOhm. ^ 

or mntilated. 

n whkh tiwee is wo odour.' 


■ •■i.'Sl tiferS be 'say potsl dssd 
. k" fri. bs say 'one paid i 
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3. If then he any one petal in whkh then ia no white. 

4. IfapodheqiStdowntotheRab-oalyx. If a guard petal be badly q^t. 

6. Notched edges on glaring fanlti, tac which no excellence in other napects oompenaotea.* 

GEBENHOUSE AND OTHEE ANNUALS POE AUTUMN SOWING. 

P EEMIT me, throogh the medium of your intoreating periodical, to oaE ^ attention of your 
amateur reoden to the extreme aaefulneas of oeitaiu annuals, when sown at tMa season, far 
decorating the conservatory and flower-garden in the spring and early summer. I reodleot some 
years bock, seeing in the garden of G. W. Norman, Esq., at Bromley, under the can of that most 
, asaiduflus cultivator, Mr. W. Barnes, some specimens of that little rim^, though lovely thing, Bho- 
danthe Mangleaii in eleven or thirteen-inch pots, and which could not have been less than two feet in 
height, and as much in diameter, end, at the same time. Mignonette bashes nearly os largo. At Chots- 
worth, some sixteen or eighteen years back, I once saw magnifleent bushes of Bchisanthus Hooketiii 
and the sidondid plants of Clintonia pulchclla, which used to be exhibited at Chiswick when it was 
flrst introduced, must be familiar to many of our best gardeners. But whore are they now f Per 
yean post we have not seen them | and yet how easy it would be to grow them, and how interesting 
they would be I Phlox Drnmmondii, not many yean bock, graced the principal collections of plants 
at tire Metropolitan exhibitions early in the season, and some of the finer varieties, when properly 
grown, make most admirable plants for conservatory decoration. " Oh, but,” remarks sbme one not 
yut versed in the art and mystery of growing annuals to perfection, " I have tried them, and they will 
not do.” Why P simply because you began at the wrong timo) instead of sowing them at Michael¬ 
mas, yon committed them to tho fostering care of your Cucnmtxir-frame in March, and after nutmng 
them for a few weeks, they started prematurely into bloom, became useless, and wore thrown away. 

Now let me beg of all such as imagine that armuols cannot be turned to good acconnt, to prooute 
the following, and sow them os early in the month of September aa possible, via.. Phlox Drnmmondii 
oenlata, oculata alba, and leopoldiana; Ehodanthe Mangleaii, Clintonia pnlohella, Sebisnathna 
Hookerii, and retusus albus. Lobelia romosa, Portulaca Thellnsonii, splondens, and Xhorbumii, and 
Qrammanthes gentianoides. These must bo sown in rich light soil, and be placed in a warm feame 
until they begin to vegetate; then inure tiiom to fbll exposure, and so soon as they are large enough, 
prick them singly into small pots, or some of the smaller kinds, as the Clintonia, Lobelia, and Gram- 
montbes, may be placed three or four in a pot. Use a light and tolerably rich compost, but avoid 
thing too stimulating; place the plants in a close feame or pit until they are thoroughly establiriied, 
and then remove them to a nice airy shelf in a warm part of the greenhouse. As tho plants progress 
in growth, stop them occasmnally, to induce a difihae and spreading habit, and shift into lai^ pots 
as the plants require it, regardless of the time of the year, and everything else, except that of keeping 
the plants steadily growing. Should the Ehodanthe or Phloxes show flower, pinch it off immediately, 
end continue to pnch it off until the plants are thoroughly established in eight-inch pots, this wM 
bo by the end of February, and then they may receive their final sbiftinto eleven-inoh pots. Throng 
the winter the plants will net require much water, but toko care they do not suffer for tho want of < 
it. The fldlowing will be found an excellent compost;—turfy loom, two parts; peat, one part; and the 
same of leaf moidd; the whole liberally intermixed with gritty sand and chareooL The ndox mi^ 
be found subject to nul^w, whioh must be destroyed by tho usual application of sulidinr dusted over 
the parts affected. Dm temperature of the greenhouse will be found quite sufBcient, but avoid odd 
dnaghts near the plants. Plants thus treated will be a blase through April and Mdy, and will impart 
quite anew feature to the conservatory. In passing, it may be remarked, the Sohixanthns retusus albds 
is one of the finest annuals in onltiva&n, and most admirably adapted fbr sotring at the present time. 
Mignonette, to grow it into large bushes, only requires rich s^, a suitable temperature, s^ os tiut of, 
aa oiiy greenhouse, and the abstraction of the flowers until the plants are titoronghly established. 

Now, of annuals fbr the fieraer-garden, it may be stated that all those fi«m Califinnia, or. the Booky 
Mounto^ are hardy in this country; sn^ as C3arkias, Collinsias, Godetias, Gilias, Ibeife, Nam^hEo^ 
and many more, but the monbers k these six femflies ahme wo^ moke a gaaod dispby, aarisM ljy 
single and double^allflewers, Erysimams, and tire usual spring flowers] inde^ with them a gritde|t 
withitsbadHtsaadvaSesmay be kept very gay in the early part of the season. TheaenaBnalB 'nHMt 
be sown on li^, sandy, and rather poor si^ Inn ribation not fhyy exposed to the miAdayaUi but 
where timie is a free dtoalatiMi of a^ and where, at the same time, th^ are not Iftdy th-nfte.feaiB ' 
stagnant moistaie oboot their stems. 6hoq]dthe winter prim vary seven, q few evsrgraenitaaMi^ 

• (BaoBj'srnaerttasef Flonii. .* 



































M A DSHQH K)B A XOSE OABOSK, AlO) A TVSX TOB B0SI8. 


tjjpaeeitdiooldlw atteviited iqKm i iriiilit, oo tite other hend^ the deeign oool^ of ooanei be ezecnted 
vjfdn the Boet eztenaiTe eeale thet local ebonmctaaoee. admitted at 

The dtnetion of moh a fortmv, ^ from being obtmeiTe, it ia intended dumld be eimiewbat ee* 
dnded. Ferhape an apimqjniate site would beet be obtained oleeiing, well sab-draining, and re- 
dneing to an even snr&oe, a soitable portitni of some eztennve dimbbeiy scene, contignons to some 
main walk or walks, whence &e principal appioadito it might be obtained and not Ihr remote ftom 
the nuBuion. The prozimitjr of la% timber or ornamental trees would, fbr obrions reasons, be oljec- 
tionable | whereas the presence of a grown np shrubboty, of American plants and common erergreens, 
would oonliBr the requisite degree at seclusion, exhibit a suitable back-groand mass, and afford omi- 
sideraWe^helter-—tire latter being an especial desideratum in the oultura of some of the most beauti- 
fid tender sorts of Boses | whilst hardimr kinds would also derive much benefit by being leas eLpoaed 
to the swee^ng blasts we not imfrequently experience in luring and early summer. 

Itis presumed that a judieioaB blen^ng of grass and gravel, cor^oined with the addition of a 
omtial basin of tranaluoent water, containing gold fiiah end a few clunoe aquatics, and having a foun¬ 
tain, vas% or statue ^aoed in the centre—the entire basin, with its conecntrie wylk, being embowered 
with fnimbing Boses—-the entire garden, being surrounded with a light skeleton colonnade, also 
covered and fostooned with Climbing Boses, would produoe a varied and highly pleasing efihct in a 
gardsip of the kind. 

T& sketches 1 and 2, exhibit the trelliage acoompaniments to the Boaarinm) and it will bo 
obvious they present arhnitable sites for displaying Climbing Boses in great variety. Bod iron would, 
of course, be the most appropriate material to employ in their erection, although wood is sometimes 
nsed. Ihtese trelliage accompaniments shouldnot be less than nine or ten feet high, nor should the 
width (rf the outer cohu^ade be less than seven or eight foet. 

walk beneath may either be made of gravel, paved with wood or stone, or formed of aspholte, 
aocordingtotastet donbtieH gravel would present the best appearance, provided that of a good quality 
be ebtaiuhle in t^looality. 

In the dutch No. 1, it will be perceived that a foontoge with open columns bos been given to the 
colonnade on tike inner or garden ride in order that the ptomenoder, beneath a canopy of Climbing 
Boses, may be enabled to look down upon the Bosory beneath, arranged with standard and dwarf 
msieni' Were the dinibbery in the background arranged with American plants and other choice 
evergreens tor mnamentol effect, there would be an obvious advantage attending the fimning of both 
ddes of the colonnade alike t but, if the reverse of such on arrangement be adopted—the bookground 
merely oonsiifting of athioket of common shrubs, &o.—^tho better plan would evidently be to close in 
the outer side (ff the promenade with a thick hedge of laurel. Ivy, Box, laumstinns, Holly, or 
Yew, amongst whirfo Bengal and common China Boses might be introduced for enlivening the scene. 

On the inner or garden aide of the rose-coveted boundary walk, CUndung sorts, suitable tat pro- 
dneiag what are termed " Pillar Boaes,” might be introduce in eoqjnnetion with Standards, and a 
vase or two for loeeking the monotony of rite long line of trelliage, &c. The .sorts suitable for Pillar 
Boses would be best disposed by planting them against the main supports or columns of the trellis- 
work, training# portion iff their growth over the roof of the latter, vridlst the remainder of their long 
flexible ohoots wcmld depend, and by a little management and attention form pngeoting " pillars” ^ 
luxuriant beau^. 

Steps ate diown in the plan conducting from the garden to the trelliaed o«donnade surrounding the 
flormer, and which it is intended riumld be elevated some three or .fimr foet above the genetel level, 
and upmt which, in the respective angles of the parallelogrBm, raised seats canepisd with Climbing 
Boses are also indicated. 

Sanations for Standard Bosea, vitying in height from two to six or more fimt, and vases, are de- 
Sgtihsd on the {dan minnto dieles and dotted lines fbr the fbtmm, and by small squares fbr the 
IfStteri IGniature, Provence, or Pompon, with.Bwuif, Chinese, or "Fairy” Boses, would be the most 
auitebie kinds fbr planting vasesHvith) and if the hoses or pedestals (ff t^ latter were plaated with 
ebinbe oUmbiiig kinds, the partial intetspersion of these tbough the garden would daubtlees be pra- 
QnsftiveofthsBeatnniqsexasaltt sn^ the same mndature trfl^ might oppropriatelybeflirthsram- 
pleyuji'infrBSushing the smell cirdes framed at the base of Standards, as vrell as fbr dnmrfhingeonqpaBt 
of Dwarf Bo s m to the margins rf thelargeraadmsseyarisd gioiipsaa gtnas| ilar,incaimeetian 
Midfh gl^thssestttaifiiTClittte Beam look snmseiijqjyw^ , 

^ ts tegards the sttrta heat adapted fbr prodndteg ^ irregdiir nuiniso# ih#'grass.portim 


lim p es p t H s t ins; sufioelt teprsmlae hete, that ameiigtirenUmhsrlsss varieties ef what'afs' 
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termed " imnmer «ad mioiimal’’ Beeeii time need be no itaoding ftiU far annt of Bidjeoia. Donbb- 
lew, however, an annngement for blending together a goodly nnniber of the beat forts adectod from 
each class of these principal diviriona, if m^ jndioioualy and carried ont taetelblfy in the gronping 
and disposition of them, would be the most pleasing, if not appropriate one that oonld be adopted. 
Similar observations to the foregoing most also apply to dm ohoiee and dkpositimi tS Climbiag, 
Standard, and Pillar Boses, indispensable to the creation and adornment of snob a Bosoyasthe prO' 
coding remarks have attempted to describe. 


CABNATION8 AND PICOTEES.—NOBTHEBN v. SOUTHEBN VABIETIE8. 

S NlfJSB this heading two grand eshibitiona have been held during the last few veeeks, one for the 
sonthom division, at the Boyal Nursery, Slough, on July 25th; and that for the north^ distriet at 
Derby on August 7th. These ezhibitionB ori^^ted with Mr. Edwards, of Waco Cottage, HoUoway, 
in a desire to settle the long standing difihrences between the northern and sonthem growers, as to the 
quality of their various productions; the former accusing their opponents of showing large mifpf 
flowers, while the latter assert that the flowers as shown by the northern growers, arc scarcely removed 
from single blessedness, being so severely dressed as, in some oases, not to leave more than two tiers of 
petals—therefore, the northern growers dnit to what they consider perfection, while the southern 
growers wish to grow the flowers to as near an approximation as possible of their standard. For the 
information of those who ate not versed in floricnltnral technicalities, it may be necessary to observe 
that Carnations and Ficotees, and also Pinks, when shown as ent flowers are dressed} that iB,^all run 
or deformed petals are removed, and those retained are placed so as to imbriekte and present a uniform 
appearance. Now there can be no question that if it were possible to get flowers to such a state of 
perfection as they would not require any dressing, it would be a move in the right direction { and, on 
the same principle it must be equally evident t^ a flower which presents the greatest quantity of 
properly marked and uniform petals, must be the best. Hence the. sonthem standard of porfocthm is 
the beat, and enjoimi a higher finish, as it wore, to the flowers than the standard «f the northern 
growers. Judging, however, of the dressing of foe flowers as we saw them at Slough, we should be 
inclined to say wi& a son of the Green Islo, that so for as dressing was concerned, the north and south 
country flowers, if'‘there was any difference, were both alike;” for, judging them by that test, it would 
have required a very sharp oyo to have detected any dissimilarify. Leaving, however, the matter in 
dispute to those interested, wo will proceed to detailed reports of the two moetinga, which, we doubt 
no^ will bo iutmesting to the growers of these magnificent flowers. 

' AWAED OP PBIZES AT SLOUGH. 


xobthebk asisuD osxirAiioKS—six Bicoia. 

First, Jfr, Toner, Shugh, for Admiral Outson, Brin.> 
OSH (Taylor), Premier (Millwood), Cradley Pet, Bplen- 
dour, and Lord Milton. SboobA, Mr. Barringtr, Saffird, 
for Fool Pry, King of Scarlet^ Admiral Ourson, lord 
Milton, Premier, and Lovely Ann. Third, 

JMy, for Premior, Admirri Curaon, Seedling, Beauty 
of Woodhouse, Squire Trow, and Pyracanfous. Fourth, 
Jfr. Sroffg, Shogk, for Defiance, Squire Trow, Henry 
Kitke 'White, Paul Pry, King Soarleta, mid Beauty 
of Woodhdiuu. Filth, Mr. Willour, Sooiurg, for King 
of Soarleta, Tictoiy, Trae Briton, Squire Meynell, Bsin> 
how, and Queen of Kn{dand. 

SOOTUlBIt OSBIUXIOXS. 

Firsts Jfr.’ Toner, fhrDnaosn (May), Justiae Shal¬ 
low (May), FrinseasBoysl(Faxlsy), Howard (Fuxley), 
Owen Glendower (May), and Lotenso (May). Seoo^ 
Jfr. Broft, for Finals Garisnd, Hsid of Middlesex, 
Ikinoe Alb^ 'PiissM Arthur, Sarah Payne, and Con. 
qnaringHaN. Third,Jfr.KiyanSs»Wiify,jgPrince 
ABiart (Hale), Sarah Psyne, Flora's GatlanqPriaqe of 
WiSes (Puxley), Lad Himdiffii^ sad Pririw Afoert 
(Puxlsy). Fou^ Mog, Jbq., Awmiiv, Ibr 

Timou Obif), Vmr (May), Falconbridge (Miy), 


Batdolph (May), Bolinbrake (May), and Priiuo Albert 
(Puxley). Fii^ Jfr. Bdieonb, Bottouof, for Sarah 
Payne, Harriet, Prince Albert (Halo), Julia, Floca’s 
Garloiid, and Lydia. 

socTEmx nooraan 

First, Jfr. Timer, for Princeas Boyal (WBlmar), 
Gem (Touell), Ophelia (May), Mrs. Barnard (Barnard), 
Queen Tiotoria (Green), and Oreaaida (May). Seoond, 
Jfr. Xoefowr, PedUngioK, for Prinoeas Boyal, Lady 
Harriet Moore (Turner), Lorina, Queen Viotaria 
(Green), Mrs. Barnard, a^ Any;, niird, Jfr. Jtay, 
for Chx^tra, Juliet, Ophelia, 'Viala, ftiiifless Boyal, 
and Beatrice. Fourth, Jfr. Broftt ^ Heui) yeans, 
Prinoeas Boyal, Portia, Lady Alice Ped, and Jauiy 
Lind. Fifth, Jfr. X^oee, tar leeij Eacriet Moon^ 
Isabella (Wildmsn), Juliet (May), Frinesoa Boyal 
(Wilhner), Useful (Besly), and Mn. Barnard. 

, MonTEiH noomo. * 

First, Jfr. BadwO, for Msiy (Dodwdl), IQsi Bssa 
(Moiyweather), Ptiw af Waha (Mto^),' Mfhei 
(Dodi^), Prince Albert (Matris), and Sfsdfiqgfld 
(DodweU). fracond, Jfr. Timer, AIM* 

(Morris), Unexpectad (Martis),.Prin«i of )#alss01an. 
ris), Duke of Bnfland (Eol^!;^)^ Atjdd 0tid^nA), 
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ini May (BodveU). Third, Jfr. Xeifiui, for Prooon- 
ml, Emma, Prince Albert, Lady Sale, Lord ddhn Biu- 
wli, and IMratoer. Fourth, Mr. WiUmir, for Hr. 
Oreen, Prince of Walee, Field Munhal, Fair Ellen, 
Emperor, and Emily. 

Tho promirr priaci botvocn the Snt atanda of 
northern and aouthem flowera, were avirded to Hr, 
Turner, both in Carnatioua and I*ionteca. 

OlJtSS saowiNO. 

QAXiuTiaHB—acAJtUT nuAnnia. 

Pint, Mr. Tumor, for Emperor (Pnxioy). Second, 
Ur. TUnur, for Admiral Cunmn,' Third, Mr. Kefun, 
tut Prince Albert (Halo). Fourth, Mr. Tumtr, fur 
Uardolph (May). 

cimisoH mzAnnin. 

Firati Afr. litmer, for Lord Milton. Second and 
Third, Mr. Young, Tirxford, for Seedling. Fourth, 
JTr, TWwr, for MUton. 

nun rnunuiM. 

Fiiat, Mr. Turner, for Henry Kirhe White (Taylor). 
Second, Mr, May, for Falconbridge (May), Third, 
Mr. IWraw, for Falconliridgi! (May). Fourth, Mr. 
Kajna, for Twyford Perfection. 

aaauijiT rukKua. 

Firat, Mr, Tumtr, for Juatica Shallour (May). 
Second, Mr. Keynen, for William IV. Third, Mr. Tur¬ 
ner, for Juatiec Shallow (May), Fourth, Ur. iUuamh, 
tor Lydia, 

rDBri.i: vr.aKiai. 

Find, Mr. Aibane, for Premier (Millwood). Second, 
Mr. Turner, for Perfection (Puadey). Third, Mr. Tur¬ 


ner, for Great Korthem (Ely). FourUi, Jfr. Mmt, 
fur Lmd Bynm. 

nm ruxiH, 

Firat, Mr. WiBmer, for Flnn'a Oaland. Second, 
Jfr. Adame, for Prince Arthur. Third, Jfr. Wilt- 
mer, for Koaotta. Fourth, Jfr. JWner, for Ariel 
(May). 

ncoTRBi—iiouT-BJTO unou. 

Firat and Beoond, Jfr. Dodvrell, for Mary (Dodwell). 
Third, Bee. A. Uatthewt, for Caaaaiidia. Fourth, Mr. 
Turner, for Gem (Youell). 

uouT-minnm. " 

Firat, Jfr. Tamer, for Prince Albert Second, Jfr. 
Brayy, tor J ulict Tliird, Brr. A. Matihem, for Purity, 
Fourth, Brr. A. MaUheme, for Circe. 

HEiTV-POTU'Ln. 

Firat, Jfr. Turner, for Alfred iDodwcll). Second, 
Jfr. Tamer, for Viola (May). 1%ird, Mr. Turner, for 
Seedling (May). Fourth, Mr. May, for Viota. 

LTOHT-nOBB. 

Firat accond, and third, Mr. Tamer, tut Mra. 
Barniud. Fourth, Mr. Turner, for Countina How 
(Uollyoake). 

HuavT uui> noon. 

Firat Jfr. Adame, for Prince of Walca (Mnrria). 
Second and fliird, Mr. Madieell, for IMncc of Wnlca (Mor- 
ria). Fourth, Mr. Tamer, for King Jumca (Uradliy). 
iiitavY-Huaii. 

Firat Mr. Taruer, for Uiieen Vielorin (tireen). 
Second and third, Ur. Turner, for Venna (Ucudh'y). 
Fourtii, Mr. IMmer, for L'noiiweted (Marria). 


AWAED OF PRIZES AT DERBY. 


HOSTTiniur cAKiTATioNe-in aixn. 

Firat Mr. DadmK, for Princeaa, Aduiiral Curaon, 
Seedling 31, Sccdh’ng 47, Seedling 32, and Premier. 
Second, Jfr, Haenet, for Blaelt Diamond (Hainee), 
Hamlet, laidy Ely, Squire McyncU, William IV. (Wil- 
aon). Land lanriaham. Third, Jfr. Thrnar, for Miaa 
Kudiin, Lord Lewiaham, Seedling (Hullyoako), Admi¬ 
ral Curaon, Seedling (Mania), Lord Bynm. Fourth, 
Jfr. BueireO, for Lc^ Byron, Admiral Curaon, Ocean 
Queen, King of Scaleta, Bellorophon, land Milton. 
Fifth, Jfr. Ilayby, for Seedling (Dodwell), land Mil- 
ton, True Briton, Admiral Curaon, Squire Meyndl, and 
Seedling (Dodwell). 

BotJTRxnit oanitATioKa. 

Firat Afr. Turner, for Flotn’a Garland, Emperor 
(Puxley), Pohu (May), Jenny land (Pualey), Tyholt 
(May), Ariel (May). Second, Mr. Mama, for Ilot- 
apnr (May), Fbn'a Galand, Ajiolln, Aridt Eaecllcnt 
Vonua (Willmer). Third, Jfr. itodaW, for Firebrand, 
Preoidont Ap(dln, land Randiffe, Ariel, Prince Albert 
Fourth, Jfr. Mduarde, for Queen, Mary Ann, Arid, 
Lord Rinclifoi, Hero of Middlesex, Floqa’a Guland. 
Fiflh, Jfr. Bragy, for Arid, Flora’s Galand, Princu 
Albert Sarah Phyne, Prince ds Haaaau, Prineen 
Royal 

, Mormranir noonn. > 

First Mr.’Tdmer, for Victoria Regiiu (Mirtii), 
AU^ (Dodwell), Connteai Howe (Mania), Duke of 


Rutland (Hollyoake), Grace Daling (Mania), Alice 
(Dodwell). Scrond, Jfr. BodtreB, for Alfred (Dud- 
well), Prmeoaa Royal (Maris), Princo of Walca (Mar¬ 
ria), Fenny (Dodwell), Miaa Rosa (MerrywothiT), 
Dube of Rutland (Hollyoahe), Third, Mr. Bnylry, for 
Seedling (Dodwell), Prinoe of Wdes, Seedling (Dod- 
wdl), Tphigeim (Marria), Seedling (Dodwdl). Fourth, 
Mr Maiuee, for Prince of Walea, Piineo Albert (Ma¬ 
ria), Miaa Uoaa, Seedling (Hudson), Seedling (Haines), 
Fniconaul. Fifth, Mr. Merryvxther, for Miss Rosa, 
Mra. Wood (Monywether), Lady Franldm (Merry- 
wether), I,ady Sale (Ely), Seedling 3 J. 

eoDTHxair nconoH. 

First Afr. Turner, for Mrs. Barnard, Juliet (May), 
Cleopatra (May), Greon’a Queen, I^dla (May), Larina 
(Burronghua). Second, Mr. Uerryvethr, fur Proai- 
dnnt DeUcata (Holliday), Jessica (May), Prineosa 
Royal (Willma), Mrs. Bomrd, Green's Qn^. Third, 
Jfr. Dodwell, for Green’s Queen, Juliet Mra. Barnard, 
Lorina, Venus (Headley), Gem (Timell), Fourth, Jfr. 
Bragg, for Gem, Lady Harriett Moon, Princeas Reyal, 
Juliet Venus, Jenny Lind. Fifth, Jfr. Bagtey, tor 
Isabella, Mra. Barnard, Juliet Loriia, Venna, Princeaa 
Alioa (Wj^). 

CLASS BHOWma. 

OAmMnom—scAam ntiABBra. 

First Admiral Cnrson, Jfr. BueietlL Second do.. 
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Jfr. Third dk)., Sehd^fidd. Fourth, 

Seedling. 

CBlMBOir HBAUaBS. 

First, Bucond, and Hurd, Jenny Lind, Jfr. TUiwr. 
Fourth, Blouk Diamond, Ur, Barnet, 

VIVS. mSAHBBB. 

Firfl^ IMnco Albert, Mr, Bragg, The paucity of 
blooms in tltis cLus provontud ouy furlluK' award. 

paiUUE PI.AX 1 H. 

Find, Biiuira MuyncU, Mr. MwnvrU, Second, Lord 
• Hyron, Mr, Jtamr^, Third, Frcmier, Mr. Barringn'. 
Fourth, Squire MoyncU, Mr, Bautea, 

9CMaX\' FT-AKIM. 

Fint^ second, third, and fourth, Duke of Dcvoii> 
shiro, Jfr. Berruigtr. 

KOHK rr.ARi«, 

First and sconid, I^ady Fly, Mr, Jiawet. Third, 
l*rm('C‘iss lloyal, Mr, Tanutr, Fourth, Jura’s Garland, 
Mr, Baim*, 

rnxiTRin. -lULiVV iiKit-BiKtEn. 

First, llcnic, Mr. Jlarrum. Sj-coiul, TsftlKdlu, Mr. 
UainrH. 1’liird, l*U'nic, Jfr. Bnrrmn. Ftmrtli, Xing 
Jam(.«, Mehtrt. 

lUOltT-UEl). 

First, Seedling, 70, Sfr. Seemid, Fay- 

master, Mr, Barrmn, Tliird, Gcn^ Mr, JiHtwtU. 
FinirUi, do., Mr. Jlan'wgtv. 

UEilVY-Pim7T.B. 

First, second, and Hiln4 Alfred, Jfr. BodiceU, 


LZOBT-PVBFIJt. 

First and sooond, Leader, ifr. Marringer. Third, 
JttUotv JkrMT. Fourth, do., Mr, LoAoMl 

HBAYY«SUS 8 . 

^rst, Green's Queen, Jtfr. Jkiwsr. Sooond, do., 

Mr, Bodwdl, Thii^ Venus, Mr. -IWriMr. Fourth, 
Viotuxia regina, Mr. IWracr. 

UORIwroSB. 

Fixs^ second, snd third, Mxi. Barnard, Jfi*. 2M- 

Tho premier prises were awarded to Mr. Thnwr, of 
the Buyol Kum.'ry, Slough, for his stand of Southern 
Carnations, sis maguidtHmt siM'uinieus; utid to his stand 
of Nurthom Fiootecs, also displaying tho highest dull 
in cultivation, combined witlx tho rarest quali^. 

SSRDLtKOS. 

Fiist-dlasB certificates «i ri> awarded to Mr, Tariggr, 
for Fiixley's Jenny Lind, 0. B., dueutedly tho finest of | 

its class; to Mr, liarringer, for his seedling Hrorlut ' 

Flaho, Duke of Dtwonahire; to Mr. Wood, fur Bubin- | 

sou's Klisaboth (hna^-red Fieotec), a fiuwcr of fine | 

properties, well margined with boriglit red, and extra < 

fine in tiic white or ground e<iloar; ami to Jfr., Bod- | 

nW/, fitf Alfred (ht^avy purpl<>), n variety which baa ob- | 

taiued a number of swords olh^retiuT unprecedented. 

An imuienso iiuitjlicr of seedimgs was pruduetd. Those 
espeduUy calling fhr notieo were Mazris's Graco Dar¬ 
ling, Coun1f>(M ilowo, Victoria regina, and lioUyoak^s 
Duko of Butinnd (exliilnted by Mr. TWfier), sU of 
iirst-ulass quality, and such us will liereuiler be Sitn in 
uvery leading staiul. UafritodH IHonio, as shown, was 
too small to make, a firat-class ft^wer; high cultivation 
may, however, nnmdy this. 


While on tho subject of (kiniations and I’iootccs, we may state, for the information of exhibitors 
of those flowers, that wo have reason to know that the exhibition oonmiittcc of tho Horticulturo] 
Society', in arranging their schedule of prises for next year, have odujitud our suggcstioiis iu the last 
Xmit of this pcriodieul, and that all Florists’ flowers muut lie shown in {Hits. The pnxes, as offered 
by us, will also be awarded in July by the Horticultural StKoety^s censors. On tlih) subject wo ulmll 
be glad to hear the opluious of our floriculturol Mcnds.->-A. 


JUisttllaiQDiis jODtiin. 


eXorms af a ffardeH.^-Tbo beauty of a garden is no small poriiou of its attraction, but it is the flragruioo that 
lias the charm which wins us. Let us stqi into a flowur-gardtm after a slmw'cr of rain, when tho Sweot-brior, tho 
Mignonette, tlie Bose, the Btock, and the l^nk or Carnation, as tho cose may bo, all give out their perfumes, and 
vainly may wo sock in any other scene the dcdightfiil sonsotious whiuh wc fod st that moment—sensotums wbiih 
cou unly be augmented in power by tiic companions wo may have at tbe time. Let us go home from a crowded 
city, fatigued with the busmoss of tho day, and stroll into tlm garden, oven in the dark, and the air rediflent of 
sweets, seems to belong to another world. Who, then, would be without a gudon if he hod once enjoyed the 
ploasuro ? Who would neglect, among the gey and brilliant tenants the partexru, those «»r»ing |dsnts 
which yield tho most ddioious odours 7 Tho Tulip 1ms its charms, but they are for the eyu. Tho Fecony, tho 
Hanunculus, and many other gaudy fiowots, may li^ up tho borders, and give a brightness to tho landsoape; 
but it is tho Boonted flowers tibat waft us, as it werv^ into regions unlike tho busy woz^ and remind us of the « 
Bdon wliich wo havo^y read and frincy wo have imitated. Ncglocf not then tho Vhdet, and the lily of tho 
Volley, and tho WaUfiower, for thoy gratify the eoxfy; but tb^ have hozdly paaKid swuy when the 

Mignonette, Stock, Fixik, Bose, Sweet Peo, Carnation, lidiutropo, and Qematia, follow each other in xa^ 
succussum, imtil tite whole scene beoomes desolate by frost ai^ perhaps 910 W. What are the Dahlia and the 
HoUyhoak but splendid colour and foimf Effcctivo to the sight, but dustituto of perfume. Lot fyour vacant 
spacos bo filled with Mignonotte. Have your Sweet Feas in patuhos about the gardozL I^ot not Stroct-briors and 
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IfcatM bo wanting, or Stocka, Finka, and Clove Carnations, be absent Lot your odoriferous flowota begin early. 
Tlio Tiolet vUl ^ the air until Ibo Hyacinth oomus to load it with swoot scents; and there is no rouson why 
there should bo a cosiotion of petiiimo until the frost outs off everything. We have seen gardens wherein all 
maniusr of beauties were jdaced, but the odoriferous plants and flowers wore noglootod, and fw us and thousands 
of othem such guflems aro divested of half their charms .—Cnmiry Gmtlenum. 


Oruu eSh^—At the Edinburgh Rfttanipal Society meeting, on July llth, Dr. Cleghom exhibited a jacket of the 
Qraas-doth of oommorcc, manufhetured from the flbros of the Bcohmeria nivea of botanists, the Urtica temmissima 
of Roxburgh. The plmit is cultivated m Sumatra, whore Morsden sasiu, “the shoots are out down, dried, and 
boaton, aftwr which the rind is stripped off;” the flbros so obtained aro of very great strength and fineness. In 
Fonang it is likowiso oultivatod; the Molay name in that isluml is Hami. Specimens sent to tho Agricultural and 
Hortic^tuial Society from Dr. MKIowon of Kingp<^ were found by Dr. Falconer to correspond exactiy with tlioso 
grown in tho Botanic Garden of Calcutta, where it had been introduced from Sumatra u tho days of lU tbuigh, 
witii a view to obtaining its valualde fibres. The weight of tho jarhot above mentioned was five onitetw, and it 
cost throe rupees. Tho fabric is twming into incrcasiug consumption in South Indio, bt*ing imported fniiu 
Singapore and China in narrow webs. It is much cstcHjmod for light clothing during tite Itottiwt weather. Dr. 
Balfour also exhibitod on interesting series of flbros of tbe some nature, fine and a)arsc, from different species uf 


he^p-nettlo. 
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I FlOM'Ell GAltDEN.—TN-I)OOR D32I»AIIT- 
I MtUST. 

I Otttuervaierif. —Former directions are still available 

here for tho early port uf tho mmith, but towards tho 
end it will bo necessary, moro eapechmy in the northern 
■ porta of the eouiitry, to prepare for g^ng the plants 
into their winter (juarters. Do not, however, be in a 
1 burry; if it contiiiiies fine and not too wot, Uie plants 
udllM best out of doors. Continue to ventilate the 
house very freely both night and day, and discxmlinue 
shading, oa the plants will require oU tiu> sun now to 
ripen too wood. liquid manure may also be dispensed 
with for this season, (hit the house thuroughly rUsiniid 
before the pluuta are token in, and, if nt*ct^«ory, elixin 
iho flues, or n^poir tho hot water apparatus. Jlavo all 
the regular oocujNints uf tho house thoroughly cleaned; 
warii the Camellias and Oranges witii soup and water, 
to emdicato and also to prevent tiie spi'oad of m'ale and 
oilier iiiseetB. A tiiorough cleaning at the present tiiuo 
I will save mimh time during the wintmr. 

Oranffmf. —BtiU eontinue a lively growing tempor- 
ainio, with plenty of air, and syrinx daily with clean 
mtsTf unleu the wimthor is vt*ry dim. liquid manure 
may 1^ used once more, giving a giKid soaking both to 
the bordCTS and pots, but afterword <*lean wutcr will be 
sufllciont Some of tho forwurdest fruit will now begin 
to ripen, and therefom a free circulation of air isnoces- 
soiy to insure fine flavour. If oircunistancefi compel you 
to ^ow tho barbarous practiro of turning your Orange 
treos out of doors daring tho Hummor, take care to get 
them under cover before tho balls arc supersaturuU^ 
with tlm autumnal raina. 


Ibreinff JToim .—Oct this in readiness to commence 
forcing ihortly, and is the mean time it may be filled 
with Bpoedmens to give plenty of room to tho stove 
planta. Axalcoa intended for early blooming c'annot have 
tbe ^ds too forward at this season; indeed, if they are 
not tohonbly strong and plump in tiio autumn it is vain 
** to expect them to Uoom osrly. • 



JMfo.—’To flower Uyaeinth and other hullw at 
Christinas, it is indi^ienBable that t^y bo potted before 
the end of tiie mmith, and bo plun^ in some cool 
place, ao as to start the roots without influeneing fibe 
toM To grow them to perfection, they must have a 
llm rioh soiL and deep pots. Lost year wo bloomed 
kinds of ^yaainths, but out of that quantity we hod 


only twenty-five that were suitiiblo for early fcindiig, and 
many of tluims were the cuuinioii welUicnowu kinds. | 
Folyimthus Numiuus, ore ImuI this season. They have 
lieen suffering from the attacks of inscuts for sevc'nil ' 
years past, and W’o have the authority of one of the most ] 
exU'tisivi* growerm near Haarlem for saving they ore in- i 
frnior. ThoM* wlio admire Tuliiui will find the’ yellow ■ 
Dim ^*au Thidl on exiicllent forcer, and didieiously swoot. 

Xotftittfi. —See to tlie plimts intended for forcing, 
and Ihstes moy Im* pruned towards tiie end of tlie 
month. Axolefts, Khodoflendrons, Kulmias, Stiu, hIiouIiI 
be imtted early tem, so ‘ us to them established, to 
ensure tlioir blooming proi>criy. IVftcced with the ikA- 
tiiig of Tree and Hcu]Kilitaii Viob'ts, Hiiks, Canmtiomi, 
and Sweet Williams, fur early forcing, ami attend care¬ 
fully to Mignonette, new just up, and sow another cnq> 
flir Bimeomion. A. • 

Orrkid Jloune. —X^ook well to all plants that ore 
milking strong growili. See wluithcr m not you can¬ 
not very much improve upon former years: 1 iliink you 
can if you try; fru' iiistoniM^, where you used to water 
such things os Ansellia ufricano, Cyrtopodiums, Gmm- 
matophyllums, Oatasetnms, Perigterias, and all such 
strong growing things onre oviu'heud, just try the effect 
of tlu^ at flair times on fine clear days in order to 
t^w them into tho most complete state of devdopmont, 
and then ofrru' a proper season of repose, tlio result 
will bo most idling m the quantity of blo>>m they 
must give. Be oaiitioiui in vet weather to keep tlm 
atmosphere healthy lighting tho fire eceasiunaUy, 
in order to keep the air in motiim. It will be well to 
inure the plants in fhui house now to a little miuv sun¬ 
light both morning and evening, and when tiie nights 
ore cold it will bo necessary to make up a littlo fire 
before going to bed. Avoid, now that the nights are get¬ 
ting long, Growing water about the floun and tablca 
aftw mid-day. 

S/tw .—Tf you intend to exoel next year in this do- 
partniont, let nothing bo mgloctod now, merely boeause 
the glory in a groat measure is disported, but rather to 
compensate for the loss of the beauties that are faded, 
let all be nice and dean. Persevere to grt rid of ^ I 
kinds of vermin whidi increase so fast at this season of < 
the year, and reodloot if they ore allowed to spreajun- 
molested, os is too frequently tho ciae when uie season ^ 
is over, th^ will he ten times more trouhlo to keep in ^ 
cheek in the spring. All Ixoraa should be cut over 
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withont diday, and bo grown on for a few wedcs in a * 
briRk dung bra with plontv of air, whore thia is con- ! 
Tonient If not apprrach tmt treatment a» ntw as you 
eon. Air this Uouao freely, but shut up early to ooon- 
uiitiao fuel as Umg aa you can. J, G. 

GTIEEXHOU8E HAHD-WOOPED PLANTS. 
Tv prermuB iuntructionB bare l»ncn du^ carried out, 
little now remains to ho done except remiTarly attending ' 
to waturiiig. See. In a general way, ul spceiinena in- ' 
tended for draornting the greenhouBo during winter or \ 
nt'xt sining should bo nicely tied, by the raginning of ' 
tills Ilowerur, many of tiic SSiuliyua, and ! 

. olbcr raniliing plants on irellitic^ will yet make ctmsid- < 
erable growtii; titesc rnn bo tinned At any oonreniont ' 
time After Uio pliints uro hfmsiHl. Should oiiy thrifty j 
voung idants soem to want a Mhilt. it rauy stiU ao done, i 
iMit keep Uicm eitiior in the house or frame where tiicy ' 
can Im protected in of heavy rain. i 

Towards the middle of the mmith it is a giKid plan 
to emd ii ti'mponiry Inmseor fraino-wmk Mtnmg etioiigh 
losiipisttt utuw BiMiro lights, tlie sides eati w formed 
of tiiAlH. BoUi %nts and mats may bo easily removed 
in iiui* weathiT. Such a etnitrivttfieo is on excellent 
plsu’e for stone of the more hartly things, tiny w'iU 
stuiiil well in it till the rad of Octtiber, and it giV(‘S 
nieiity of nsunin the house ft»r tiu! trader, and choicer i 
kinds. , 

litxik widl to the heating apjiaraiiis, i^nUng, ' 
gifusing &r., and have tiver)' part of the house woahi^, I 
mid in rea^ncsB for housing tlie best phuita by tho 
eud of tlio niontii. 

Jzfflntti, —1’htwt‘ plants that are sliowiiig Iho bloom 
buds prominently might 1 m) m>t out of d(M>ni for a fort¬ 
night, or tlms* uraks; tohe (*an‘, how(‘ver, to proU'ci 
them, sbould uivtiiing like flost oooiir. Thosu not 
frirly set may still be kept aa warm as poBsiblc. 

Attend to the directions given for young plants bb In 
last mouth. ^ 

ffamfllm,' These will require notiung more than u 
good syrittgiug now fuid tiicii, to watdi off any insocts 
or dust, tlmt may collect on tiio folia^. Any ^donta 
that wore inarched in qiring should now bo fit to tuke 
otK Sectm) the parts united with two or three good 
tii% and keep tiiem in a close frmuo widi ahudod for 
twt» or tlireo weeks. J. F. 

Jtfutkery .—Guard against too mueh wot to the 
l^‘■ilnutl plants, hut do not attempt to house tiiom be- 
nm the end of the month. A temporary frame with a 
few old lights or oven a waU^roof cdoth thrown over 
tbejn will bo found on excellent imtectltm in case of 
coniinuouB rain. Poftlug should nave boon oomplctcHl 
by this time; butf still, if any of the free growing kinds 
appear to rotiuiro more pot room lot tbi^m have it, but 
Im cautious in watering afterwards. Many of the late 
blooming trioohirs and ampuUacoas have yet their wood 
to make, and while they are growing at tho top, fosr 
not but toey will make way at tho root These sudden 
cliangcs aro ve^ favourable to tho generation of mil¬ 
dew, therefore keep a sharp look upon tlio kinds 
subject to it, and sulphur wem immediately. Tnung 
stora must bo protected from too much wet; but Irt 
it remain in the open air for some time longer. Oct 
tho plants thewougUy cleared cti* d^ fdtsg^ Iwfcwo rc- 
moving them to their winter quarten. W. P. A. 


GREENHOUSE.SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

Peiarpomwns .—Shako dean ontof the old soil, prune 
the roots, snd ro-rat into small pots, wdl drsinod, sU 
tiuMC rat down early wbidi have broken, snd are suifi- 
d.mtly forward for that operation, uting a rich 
oomp^ Be coreftal not to over-pot them, as it is very 
injurions st this sesaon of the year. Continuo & put 


’ out of doors tiiORu whu:h have gone out of flower, to 
* harden, preparatory to cutting down. Oat down all 
those w^h bavo gone out of flower, if sufficientiy 
riponody and put in tho outtiiigs in a cold frame, or 
under hand-glasses. As soon as they aro roolod, pot off 
into small pots, and keep them oloee ^ a frw days: 
Bprinkla ovtir-hood ocoasionally, until ^11 ostabliuoa 
in the pots, when they may bo eiqioscd to the fiiU light 
I and atr, which will pvo them strength provious to 
housing in the autumn. Stir tho surface soil occasion¬ 
ally U* admit the air to the route, which will greatly 
assist thorn. If not ^vloudy done, sow seeds of the 
nmst ostermod kinds; If largo cnmif^ pot oi^ into sqia- 
rate puts, tiioso alre^v up, ami, as soun as establishod, 
give all tho air possilite. rick out all tho flowers and 
buds of tiio fhiicy varieties, to cmt%p them to break into 
wood, these may l>e freated in all nM|xHds tiie some as 
the fomuT, unless the wcatiicr should prove very wot, 
when they will rocmiro protoctiun in a huuao or oold 
frame, wliero the lif^te can be removed at ploasuro. 

tWlnalarMS .—Where tiu-si' have broken up si^- 
(*i4‘ntly strong, shiikc them eb'an utit of tiut old suiU 
divide and ru-put them into small pots well drained, in 
a rich, light, sandy eumissd, and nut them in a oold, 
cbMc frame, until thiimughly ostaluishod. Continuo to 
put in cnttingH under hrad-gloasos, or in oedd frnnuM 
in a shaded situation, place tliemthin in thepote, or 
they will bu liabln to damp off. If not already ctomi, 
NOW werls for spring lluwnriiig. If laigc enough, pridk 
off into store pots those already up, and bo caruflil to 
keep them (’lour of all diHayii^; lva^n‘8 and insects. 

VautrarutH. —Those will by this time linw thrown 
tt]i their suckers, which dimild bo can'fhlly taken off 
with a portion of the runts, and imttrd into amaU pots, 
in a good rich compost; take cuttings, and put in a 
cold ftamc; us soon us rotitiNi, jxit off into soparato pots; 
kcc‘p tiunn close f<ir a few days, until tiicy aro ostab- 
lUbod, then give thi’m all the air posidblo. Be careful 
.they do not gi't infivtod with insects, whicli a dight 
smoking now and then will pn‘vcnt 

—Shift into larger pots any which 
may require it, which will moko them grow much 
stronger, and show finer flowers. Liquid manuru may 
he given with udvontam to such as are full of roots. 
Scop them clear of all small and supcrfluoiu sluwte; 
let tiiem stand quite thin. Su|»pnrt tho long shoote 
with stakes, which will prevent acciduute &Sia. h%h 
winds. 

jUoutine ,—Continue to turn heaps of compost, timt 
they may sweeten thoimighly fur autumn potting; 
houMO soils for potting whirJi are fit fur use, taking ad¬ 
vantage of fine weatiuT, tiiat they may bo diy. Wash 
dirty pots in wet weutiicr, as clean oui« are most essen¬ 
tial for the healthy growth of plants. U. R. 

FLOWER-GABDEN—OUT-DCX)R DEPART¬ 
MENT. 

YnswxD at a pnqwr distance, our flower-gardons are, at 
the prcBont sisiwm of tho year, objects of great beauty 
and artistic skill; and those effe^ wUl be ^ moro 
uonspicuouR, as there were present to the mind sA plant¬ 
ing-out time those |innidples which Imvo been more 
I than oneo alluded to in these directions, and which all 
intelligent gardeners adhere to, in tho arranging and 
distribating of massed plants. There aro people who • 
still tell yon that there are no fixed priuciplM to regu¬ 
late flower gardening; but smh views can only uid 
oountenonne with thoK who look oiinorily at 
and who never think of tracing the relation whuh nik- 
risti between oh^KJti, so as to see wherein things agree, 
and in what they differ, and cobseomontly they oniva 
at no directing principle. Now is the time oheer- 
vation and eazefol attention to the di^erent 
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growing in maaMN or othcrwiiC) to u to poflaen n sura 
tad certain knowledge of lAudr quAlitles w flower-gar* 
don plantii, tluil when now plonta come under tho 
tho old may bo compared with the new. thoao 
•cloctod out oi both moat cxprcaaive of inteliigcmi niibct. 
It u 17 worlc^ into our &wer-gardon arrongmuont, 
frim year to thoao now phuita adapted for anch 
purpoaea, that a oontinuod interest will be k^t up, ami 
that prvigreaa ho ovuhmt in uid about it suitpfl to our 
advanced intulligonco. The groat variety of Vcrboniui, 
of pntplo and acarlet ahadoa of colour, require to be 
goDO over, and deddmg cm what aorta aro adaided 
Kfr etoodv offiset, discard others with thetr brokem co* 
lours, at fcMist fur massing puriMMos. Scarlet Ooroniiims 
wont looking at in tho aamo way. Bcod'e Tcdwniih, 
Ivory's Bcarlot, and Gottago Mum aro tho best ctf tho 
dwan horse-dboe-luavod aorta, and will help to rcUeve 
tho aamonesa of ouluur whicdi is soon in most of our 
other dwarf Scarlet, Qoraniums. Tho ^*Flowcr of the 
IHv," and similar coloured kinda, should bo act uff by 
suoli 08 ihu putpio Unhiuo, or some other plants of that 
colour. 

/^Y!pc^h‘M«.~Ccmtiuue putting in cuttings of scarlcdi 
Geraniums in the cnxm boraiT in a worm,^ sholtcrvd 
plaon, Mid they will soon root, or bo sufficiently cal¬ 
loused over to stand the winter when potted up. Vur^ 
btmaa Intended to stand ovor the winter in store pots, 
may bb rooted fmm cuttings at once, t^ing care to 
sdocst large pots fm* the puipora, that frequent watering 
may be dispensed with in winter, and also to hold a 
good porHon uf in»h loamy soil flnun some old paaturo 
hold for tiu> roota to run into, leaving sufficient depth 
within the mouth of the pot fbr aondy Ppat, to insert 
tho outtingB in ond bold some water. They will root 
peiibotly in a cold frame, if tho frame is raiacd more 
than usual at tiic hook, ond tho cuttings kc^ close to 
the gloss, it hdiig ofuly necessary to have the cuttings 
rooted and cut back bt‘fnre the winter sets in in earniwi. 
Petunias rooted in cutting pots should 1)0 ])Ottod off singly 
into small pots and well stoppid back; luid the sonio 
treatment apxdira to Lopliospurnnons, Anagallts, and 
all idonts that will not survive the winter in store pots. 
The low-growing Jjohellaa, Kierembergiaa, Ciiphe^ 
Kaunas, and I snould say tno (Knothera pruatratu, will 
do p^feeuy in store pots, |treparcd after tiic same man¬ 
ner as tho Verbenaa, with tbia difference, that rathm* 
more silver^sand is nc'ooss&ry on tho surface of tiio soil 
prepared for the reception of tho cuttinf^. Rooted 
cuttings of Phloxra, and other plants of a like nature, 
win require to he pWted out singly whinrc they are to 
stand during tho winter, before the frost Bi>iH in, or the 
tomperatnro of the soil falls mi^ that they may get 
thoroughly established in tho stiil. Sow oariy in tiio 
month annuals ibr spring blooming: oU those from 
California will anawo* pcjffocUy. 3, C. 

JRoae Gardm, —^Tho present season has been a very 
unfortunate «mo Air blooming Buses; but has certainly 
produced most luxuriant wu^ whu^ must hara every 
assistanoo to enable it to get os much ripened as pos- 
siUdo. Tm up any shoota that are Uablo to be bent or 
broken tho wind: ai^ out out any very weak shoots, 
10 U tom more lirat and air poas through the head; 
and clean out any dead lonvea thiti may have accumu¬ 
lated among tho shoots. By no means to^ any of tho 
riioots now, as nothing can bo more injunoxu; It will 
hara a tondenoy to m^n thu other bum start, and tilw 
lower onoo, that oug^l to bo kept in as dcmuint a state 
u possible till the winter ia over, will swell, and then, 
if tjie winter happens to ho very severe, they will most 
likely bo very muoh hurt. 

jPtrpthuU Sam, if not done befcffe,ishouId bo looked 
over to dfioSi away tho dead flowexv, loavos, or any 
thing dse that may nuike tiiom look tmtidy; ter, aa 
they ara nalcng such fine growth, dunild thio weatimr 



he fine we riiall have an unusually guy autumnal bloom. 
All wild shoots and suckors must be kept continually 
Ktuevod u soon aa they make their appoaronco. Those 
budded season diuuld bo gone ovor to hsison tliu 
bandages; and, os many of tiie buds aro growing, they 
must M Bocur^ against accident and uio w'ild shoiH 
cut to within five or six oyos of too bud of tiioso that 
aro growing; hut by no means try to moke those grow 
this season t^t do not start of themselves. Buds mav 
still be insnrtod with suucoss in such shouts as the harx 
will part roadily from the wood. Cuttings that have 
been struck In heat during the lost twu muntlis must he 
potted off dirceily, and sot in heat again till they have 
mode fresh roots, when they must bo removed k) a cold 
frame to ho hurdenctl off; and os soon as they will boar 
it, they ahouhl bo frilly exposed to all fine weather; 
and whmievor there is ocoosum fw tho liglits to ho (m, 
tecy should he tilted up behind as btgb os tiiey safely 
con bo. Frum tho middle to the end of the month 
cuttings of all the JVrn^talj and with thu exception of 
the Banksirm, all the Climbing Rob<» may br put in 
under hond-glasscH xm n south ismicr, wheri> they must 
rcmiiin all the winttsr; the glasses must have a ]i^KKi 
portion of afr when they are on, and must bo tokcui off 
entirely on all favourable uocasiniis, and not be diut 
down cbwe till the nights ero frosty. Thow* tliat w<‘ra 
]ayen>d in summur fihould liavr tho ground hoed 1*otwi>eii 
them twu or throe times duringtlu* mcmih, as it gn*atiy 
teidlitatra tho omission of raot^ partiouhirly after satm 
heavy rains. H. M'M. 

Arboretum .—Towards tho end of the month prr- 
idioiild bp mode for the planting sonson, by 
turning over andothorwiso proparing the eonitKwt heaps 
of Umuii and Imf immld, witliout which no plioicc tretii 
ought ever to bo planted. A g<xid start is u primniy 
ol^oni, and however oongunial tiie natural soil may 
they will always be iKmotittod by sumo well mixed com¬ 
post. October is the best month for lifting and trans- 
planting mtsd deoidumu trees; therefiire, if there u 
y much to lie done, I would rn^mtmond an many sites to Im 
pnqNircd this mmith us posslblo, as early planting, in niy 
opinion, should never be omitted where tte*ro is u rbenpe. 

ShtvMery .—Here also cve^ pmraration sliould be 
mode for phuiting where required, tho lifting and 
rc-ornm^g, uf old shruhhonre may bp commenecd. I 
preposo uni^ tills bead to ninko a few remarks un some 
of too niMt desirable itiirubs, and think 1 ennncit do boU 
tor than to give a descriptive list, commoncing wito 
that beautiful fiimily the Magmdio, ooUectiunB of whi^ 
ought to bo in every garden. They require to be planted 
in con^icuous situations aiul flourish well in a mixture 
of loam, peat, and rotten loavos. 

JUoffnolia maeropfiyBa, (Korth America, IflOO). One 
of the finmt uf the genu^ having a noldo attradira 
foliai^ and wondcnfully bcautifm flewen, some of 
which thotl mcosorod tins season wearp fiiltxm inches in 
diameter; tho leaves aro from ei^tcen inches to two 
feet long^ and oightinohus brood. ' 

Ma^ioUa tripetaJa (North America, 1752). Similar 
to tim last, hut smalloT both in flowers and foliagp, and 
flowers Into in the season ; awry dounblo apocios. 

MapwHajgUueu (North Amet^ 168B). Although 
of such onoiont iRtrodnetiun is u'oU worth extrasive 
oultivatiofi. The foliage is fino, with a bcautiftil glau¬ 
cous appearonoc, flnwen profriseW, which on a quiot 
evoning gteo out a voiw Mwerfru and agreeable fra- 
^ra^. The vmiety oaUM Thoa^paomana, a hyloid, is 
rimilar but finer in ^ its parta, anddurald bo prafexrad 
in s limited collection. 

jNagiioAaa0iiiNmato(KtnihAmerica,1786). Another 
very fine species, with yellowish green flowers and fine 
distinct foliage, indinM to grow tall and treo-liko. 
JfqgnofNi (JaiudaUU is a sub-variety witii flowers 
do^er yellow; 
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^ MagneHn purpuna (Japtm, 1790), Thin ii A very 
hardy eompact-grawiag Bhrub» wiUi a dciue doep green 
iuliugo, and a profuBion of piuplo flowon, very n«»A- 
eunio, and BhoiUd bo cxtonidvoly jdantod. 

A/agnoUa Kolntii, Anotiicr Japan ■pooioa, introduocNl 
in 1804, with puro white flowora and Wdaomo foliage. 

Magnoiweoni9»cMiChmajl799). A'rai^attrafitivo 
apoelva, ijnito hardy, tlio flowers appear oarlv in spring 
li^foro il]» foliage expands, and so great b their prohi- 
■irm that tliv tnie not uni^ueiiUy t^pcars eompctely 
Rin&odinpiirp white, fiiiiy Warily out ita name. The 
foliage is also 'rory fine. M. SotUangtana a hybrid vo* 
riuty, is a very desirable plant, and by many proforred 
. bocHut^ the flowers and foliage expand simultiuuxiuBly* 
grandi^ora (Garolin^ 1734). 

Magnolia gtwnit/lora Uxottientnn (N, Anuoico, 1734). 

AtagnoitH giwt^/lora^e-rraginea (K. Anicriuo, 1734). 

Tbo above three, wlunh are the best of the grand!- 
I flora class, are hxi well known to need a particular de- 
I seriptiou. l^oy are man' hardy thou is gi'norall^ aiip- 
I posed. T have Btxsn them flonrishing Inxmianily in vw \ 
, o|teii 1)orfh*r, and wo luivc* fheni gito)ring five feet alKivo 
I tlie level of a twelve foot wall, very much exposed to j 
\ cold and i*utUng wuids, yet they both grow and flower 

! relL J. 0. a I 


IJ OiruatwMK and lieoteeM. —^Attend to those layered 
I lost month, which will soon Iw ready for potting off- 
in d<iiiig which the first reauisiU* is good soil, such as 
I giNMl turty loom, jKiwdered cfuinx^ and sand. Manuro 
I is not Fcijuin'd at this season. Ato potting a |p:iitle 
11 watering will be required, and the plants must bo placed 
)! on coal nshra in a <add frwe, where they may Ite ki'pt 
1 1 from exeiwHivc heat. As the layera arc removed the 
j butd from wrhudi lluy wein token should Iw cut c^ose 
{ and ilu* old plants Ite tuituid into the beds, ie. if flie 
I' layers nro a suflicii*iit stock fiw the following st'iiHon. 

I ‘ Examine tlie seed pods, and cut them off as they indi- 
I' 4iite riiH‘n<'ss, and iWng them in on airy situation to get 

I I pniperly matanoL < 

j Jhthliaa iu>w m^uiro a great share of the amateur's 

: I atUmtion, more particularly wlu'ro they ore nown for 
1 1 exhibition. Watiuing, aiul securing the shoots ore 
tilings not to bi‘ overlooked; tliin away all misshapen 
buds, or those' likely to bo of no use, ana also wboro too 
, - great a qiuuitity exist. Ught flowers aro much im- 
I proved in tieauty by coming firum the sun and air, but 
tlie darker sorts riiould only have a partial shade, and 
tlitii but for a ahort time, as miuh iff their lirillinniy is 
lost b^ close coverings. Seedlings idiould bo carefully 
exammed, destroying those that ore of inforior dmpe, 
or like Uu) sorts aW'fldy in cidtivation. As flio Idooms 
fade they should be cut off, imlcss required for seed, os 
keeping the plants door of faded flowers much asrists 
the successive blooms, 

TfdfyAcMvb.—Secure from wind by stakes, and wator 
os they roquiro it. Where seed is on object, thodc<aiy- 
ing petals should bo picked off, os they will be found to 
retain much moisture. Seed should only he saved 
from first-rate sorti^ os a HtClo really good s^ is bettor 
than a quantity of inforior. 

Pamiaa —^Tho rooted cuttings and the divirions of 
the old plants may now be pl^tod ont^ watering os 
they require it Boedli^ that are blooming at this 
time should bo marked, if found to possess any dinfag- 
tcr, as many will, doubtloss, improve in spring. 

JlwAr.—The beds Intended to bloom those in npx t 
snmmer diould bo nftde and Ranted thia month, as they 
mvaziabiy give finer flowers than thoeo j^ted at a 
later penod. To ^row this tribo wdl, Aey sh^d be 
wdhtreated, tho soil dumld bo good loom well manured 
^ and deeply dag, and tbo jdants planted a foot aport; 

tho sitiutum light and airy, and fhm fttim the qfctacks 
m ot game, as th^ is notiung ^uy seem more fond at 


I 


ibeding upon. Where any existy it Is hotter to guard 
the plants by nettiim. 

AwfMMtfMiM.—&nmine the roots and see they ore 
not suffining tnm mould or other nausea, as the bloom 
of the following season will bo greatly deteriorated if 
such is tho ease. 

7W^.—Those else should undergo another osaml- 
nation movious tn planting; and where defidenoies 
occur, thore is moro chanoc (ff renowing, than thoi^ 
the orden were left till the day of planting, in which 
case it is often found that ** delays siu danger^.*' 

T. B. 

FBUIT-GARPEN.—m-BOOK DEPAKT- 
■ MENT. 

Tim will now bo requisito to ss- 
aist tho autumn fruit. Tlio temperature, howovmr, need 
not be very high during tho night; moko use of all the 
sun's rays you can, by early closing. A liberal allow- 
Slice of air during the early port of tbo day, and oeca- 
sional watering with soot water, or otlicr weak liquid 
manure, will curry Uiis crcqi on to perfcctitm; ronsuvo 
fridt itdeudod to bo kept some time some days before it 
Is porfoctly ripq, and place the plants in a oool dry 
houau. 

If your system of growing Pinos is in pots, now Is 
a good time to arrange tibe fruiting bed for next season, 
which we may jiroeumo ui empty, and mode in drdcr for 
their reoqitinii, by being rofllh^d witii frcdi plunging 
materials, induct for tiie first cunp tiiostt plants whioh 
have bomi longest potted, in aecordonco with our di¬ 
rections ; allow a considorablu space between tho plants, 
and plaeo them m near the gloss as you can with safoty 
to their loaves; thi^ will require all tho light and aur 
you can give them tmn this time, with only modemto 
watering: k'k last Calendar. Where the plants ore 
growing in the free soil of the buds, tbo same principUss 
ore applicable; the great object during the autumn 
mon^ should bo, by abundance of li^t and air, mod- 
cnito moistuix', appromdung to dryness, os autumn ad¬ 
vances, to cnalile tbo plant to organise its fluids, and 

prepared by motiiring ite grouih, for showing fruit 
at on early season. For aueeunoH JVdtUt look at our 
previous Calendar. 

Ffn«y.—Where Cfrapes arc required parliculoriy 
early, the Vinos in the early house may bo pruned now, 
and saslios put on tliu lioginiiiiig of next montlL 
Thrips are great pests In late Vineries, nothing will 
arrest their pit^n^ but oft-rcpcated fumigutions with 
tobacco; take ^yantoM of damp evenings for the pur¬ 
pose. Maintain in all nouses containing Oirapes slight 
fires ooeasionally, to air the houses and Imp up a eon- 
stont ventilation, not only to unreserve the Chnpoi, but 
to prevent tho mildew which is now making groat ra- 
yuM in places, oi^ whidi increases rapidly in domm 
bo^y ventilated houses. If it unfortonaUdy attacks 
yoor Vines, use nothing but dn Bnl;diur dustM on the 
infected ports with apotrof belfowB, and keep the house 
dryandahy. The last crop of Grapa will bo ndouriim 
towaids tim ond of tho month; reduce tho moisturera 
tho house; moke fires in very wet or enild weather— 
more porUculariy if the kind of Grapes are Mnaoats or 
Bt Fetor's. 

Vme$ in Jbfr will now bo ripening their wood; 
gradually withhold water, using only It^d manure; 
take off all laterals, and H^ose them to all the li^ yoae 
are able. • 

Whenever any of tho houses ore out of worik have 
the sashes painted, and aU rqpairs ooni^eted before t]^ 
4 ipproaoh of winter. J. 8. 

Ifgi. —^As the first crop of thii fruit wBl be bomo 
on tho shoots whuh are now boiug nta^, do not, on 
any account, stop them at present; the oousoqueneu of 
wmch would be to oanso the emnyo F%a to baooiSe 
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too lugeW doToloped, to stand for the first crop next 
season. Allow Hum first to finish thoir ^wth, yoa 
xni^&en stop thou. BhwMoiutoiIfWoll-t^Kmedwt^ 
of moderate Tigour of growth, is the oortain aeoompnni- 
ment frintmlnoea in the Fig; and the means of ob¬ 
taining whkh is to confine the roots, to withhold water, 
ud to ihmish all the li^ and air posuble. With 
pbmta b pots or tuba thu is easily attainable; mi, 
with those growing m harden, tho means wo havo just 
mentioned will accomplish that end. 

Dmehea ,—^Hto lights may now be removed from tlic 
early-foroed bouses for ton days enr a fortnight. The 
weather will soon remove any leaves or filth that may 
bo (m tho trees, Wc would not, however, leave them oif 
after the ond of tho mmitb; as, m cose of heavy hubk, 
tho borden may become sataratod with moisture; and, 
if frosty weatlicr sots in, it will do the wood no good, 
though, if it be thoroughly ripened, it will not do it 
any mjnzy. Aa we sec no niatorial benefit arising from 
exposure, we always have the lights on by October; fur, 
1^ giving all the air possible by day nnd night, we at¬ 
tain m wc advanta^s that enu be dtuived from frdl 
exposure, without running risk of injury to tho trees. 

Stnuphm'iHi ,—Tav portiimhir uttontion to these 
plants MOW, give them liliend supplies of water, and 
pinch off all the numcrs, as soon as wey appear. Any 
little trouble bestowed on these now will Iw repaid when 
the ftnubg season arrivea. 

In a provious Calendar wc metiiioni'd having somp- 
times got a good crop of late fruit, by plantbg out b a 
south ^rder those pluits which were forced very luriy. 
From a batch that was planted out the first week in 
Hay last, we have now (Augast ICth) a most excellent 
crop of Keens' Seodluigs, and the t^nts ore forming 
splon^d crowns tar next season. Tims, in addition to 
ODtaiuing a good crr>p of fruit, there ia the advantage 
of a year C^ned, 1^ planting these instead of Uiit 
year's runners. H. S. 

Ourumher ffowir .—Those plants that have been long 
m a bearing state will not bo likely to eontimio so vig¬ 
orous 08 in the early part of tiie season; and, as Uu» 
time is now fast appnMuhbg when them must ho an 
entirely now stock of plants to furaish tho house for 
Christmas Cucumbers, it will not bo nueossary to fill 
up any vaoaucies that may occur. l*revious diifctums 
as to Wt and air, and keep a sharp look-out fra' grocn- i 
fly and thrips. 

Jhmg Jted .—Presuming that provionsdirentions havo 
been attended to, ycnir |danta of esteemed varieties will 
BOW bo growing. The Syon Eotiso is tho best winter 
Cuounilwr, and if there is not seed at band, cuttings 
frnm dean plants will make a good substitute. Ecop 
up a moist neat to insure a clcu bculthy growtb, and 
give abundanoo of put room. Allow |Munty of space 
between the plants, to insure a healthy develii^cnt. 
^le only preparation as to soil X moke is to cart it fresh 
fit>m a common, break it to piooos with a spado, and, 
after supplying a good drain^ with any famt or 
bnidiwo^ I proc^ to put b the soil—'itmgn grass 
and all toget^, without any admbtnro of dung or 
leaf mould, and usbg as muw m sixteen or eighteen 
behes thU^. By so doing I am never troublrd witit 
wrams b tho ac^ and the ^donts oontmne, with few 
exoeptiona to bear fruit for ten mcmtlis out of the twelve. 

I this deportmout previous directions 

must bo attended to. •* W. T. 

ratJIT-GABDEN.—OOT-DOOE DEPABT- 
MENT. 

PBaPAXAVioin should now oommenee (for the ^Antiim 
of ftnittroM'next month. Huch df^ends cm the sou, 
sabwil, uod rituation, as to the prmitrBtions required: 
Ut then an Ronetal prbdplN whieh are of univenal 


^ipUoation, and none moro so than the thorough drain- 
m of the soil b wliiidi tho trees are to be plontod. 
l%ia must be done carefully and well; othervrisc, sU 
other prqtantions will be of no avui. 1 shall have 
moro to say on tho subject next month. 

Applet and JPmn .—Gather tho fruit as it arrives at 
maturity, which may bo known by its rea^j ^v- 
bg tho trex^ and olw by tho ends of the fruit tam¬ 
ing brown. Great core aib attration is required in 
leathering fruit for kuopiug; for, if gnthcrod too soon, 
It will slirivul, and if allowed to remain on the troo 
beyond tlie period of maturity, much of tho best fruit 
wul foil at the time of withering, if not befrae, 
and henno become useless for kooping. Some gtuBoners 
make two rar throe gatimrings of tho fruit of a toce, 
otben, (m tho contrai'y, have a gonenU gathermg of all 
sorts ut tho same time; the first is qnito unncci'twary 
for kooping sorts, the last most bjuibus to the keeping 
and flavour of the fruit. With ix'gnrd to storing, it is 
most olpectionablo to lay tho friut b heaps to sweat it. 
Immoduitoly after gathering, reitrsslKiidd oc laid singly, 
and Apples not mrat) tliau two or throe deep; tlio 
fruit cun thou be vxomintHl witlumt bruisthg. A fniit- 
Toum should he cool, d*'y, raid not subject tit miK^ 
variation of temperature. All heuting apjmrntus should 
bo dispensed with if possible; the bhelves tit bo mode 
witlitlie best white cut into and the slips 
put luilf an beb a|Murt. Putnos**Ui^ or other material 
beneath tlic fruit. The luU.uIb of wall and espolUir 
trcob may now lat cut in ]*rolty clobely, tlicn* being nu 
danger (^thoii lireokiiig at tli" base of the shoehi. 

iVflcA aid Tito shisttr iiiteiuhi! f-tr 

future bcuiriug must now kept 'doscly lu. ^d ’ , nnd 
all tlie UitcralH not nnfuired, n.nst ho ivmoved, so 
tho fraiit hos the ftdl benefit of tho sm fritui whieli it 
dcrivoB both oidoiir and fiaviair. ‘ f<'W of tho liuviu 
that shade the fruit may also be reroovod, ns it is iie- 
co^ry to give it every advantage jaMsiblo, it gc>iioniily 
being backward tliin )eiir. The mime means Mioubl bo 
adopted for catching the falling fruit tliat I roenm- 
men(k*d iiir Apricutit last montb. Bhoidd inscets be 
troublesome, the trei's may bo washi'd with dear watiT, 
but no mixture must be used until the fruit ia gathorud. 

I^lbert ,—To preserve this fruit in good condition, it 
ahoiild not lie gathered until thoroughly ripe, wlii<^ 
may lie known by the husk or tiimbg brown, 
and by the nut readily loaving it ^le fruit must ho 
tiumit^hly dry when gathered, and after laying thinly 
in a diy airy room for a wc(>k ra two, thc 7 may bo 
stored away in a ecUor, wliicdi I have found to kcqp the 
kernel plump; wheroa., if stored in a dry and airy room 
for any length of time, tho kernel bocnnu*s sliriveled. 

Grape Vine.—-It is now nocossaiT that tlie fruit have 
on tho sun and warmth it is posaililD to give it All 
unnecoMury shoots must be removed, and also a fow of 
tho loaves that shade the fruit If a fow lights from 
tho frames could bo spared, a temparszy struct^ might 
be put uj^ which would greatly hatiton tho procesa of 
ripening; and the trouble would bo am^y rc|nid by 
tho suijcrior quality of tho fruit AD avdlabbs moans 
must bo used to keep wasps from it as t^ always 
attack the best bunches. I think they are not very 
numorotu this year; 1 havo seen but two during tiie 
lost tiro montmi. I paid for all tiie Queens brought 
me, to the end of June; whiih, poriiapa, may account 
for their scarcity here. 

Geeeeherry and Onrrant. —Those, that are matted for 
late use should have the mate taken in oi^ to re¬ 
move tho dead leaves; whidi, if allowed to remain, 
will in a tiiort time cause the fruit to turn mouldypand 
rot. The mats may afterwards be rq^aoed. 

PtiifM and Cheny.—The late sorts of the former, 
such as Goo's Golden Drop, and the Imperatrioc, Atmld 
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bo coTored with Hexagon setting, to jireaerre the fruit 
from birdi and wasps. The Irapuratnca will hang on 
tho tree very late, and ia a moat dblicioua fruit even 
when ahrivelled. Tho Mcmllo Cherry tmo » fro- 
quently much injured when Iho fruit if galhined, Jong 
Btiingn of the Iwrk being plw^ed from tho br^ohos 
with the fruit To obviate tins, the fruit should bo cut 
oiF with a pair of scissors. 

Sirawh^rff .—The Alpinof shouH now bo in fUU 
bearing, if proficr attention has boon paid to Gic plants. 
If seedlings are prefinrcdfnrphuitiiig, a few of Uw flnost 
fruit, fully riponod, should bn sa^ for seed. T!u?y 
may bo rubbed on a piece of slate or glass, su that tho 
pulp nmy dry up, whem tho seeds cau be rubbed off, 

* and pTPSi'rved until the tinu^ of sowing. If runners arc 
ptvferrod, which is fmlT mode of having tlic plants 
true, a suffident iiiiuntity wvnild bo idlowtHl to grow, 
but no more, as tho fruit is brgeid and best whore Uio 
ruiniurs ore kopt trimniod off. J. C. 0. 

KITCHEN GAllDEN. 

As the prineijiul part of tln^ cnqqiing is over for this 
>H'as<»n, <*vor)' atlentioii sluml I be givoi to all kinds (ff 
Yegitebh^, and their grou'th enwtiraged as much ns 
isswible, by imd atme*g tho wil between tluan; 
ujuU wh(>rc hlug .w picntifril, n sowing of lime and soot 
shenM Ik* ific le, u h»>:h will cff« ctunDy roiintenut any 
liirther iryiirii's. Thu earthing up ta lelcTy, and tho 
Tsmous kin«lh o( It ‘tshitti nnli unw deuuuid utbmtion. 
The Spinach sown list month sh*mhl Ik* thioiM'd mit at 
pmiK*! lUstaiiM^ nid less than ci\ incb<*> ajuirt; w'horp 
luit ^ Issl iMouih, a piece mny slid In* got in on any 
H.in Tichly Tunnitri'd Enriy wiwn rabbage, 

0 * 1 ,. 'iai.li^toviciv M’ill .o.|Ui*>' to Ic* ^.ricked out as tlioy 
.’•'h'jru**', the f*.n**ir ir •'••iserx bods, the latter under 
h-i)id-ghi:-M and ii> lriiUM«s, oi i*veii at tlwfootof a 
isoittli wall tin y nill do \ery well, prrniding they are 
not wot ot llio nsd. So»‘ Mustanl and Cn’M every 
week, and Uodishes on a south lioruer every fortnight 
till tlie middle of Ootob<*r. Tie up J2ndivo to blan^t, 
and transplant another |nec4> for nlnte supply. A small 
hiiteh of is'ftut'CB Miailorly troated wouUl bo of great 
use if A sl^t prot(*ction could lav offlirded thnnighout 
the winter. Tfic harvesting of tht* general crop of 
Onions will Udte place this month. Should tho weather 
prove wc*^ lot them be oarriet^ at on*H* to open sheds, as 
Uu^ will lie Arnnd i/ IktKqi bi'ttor 'lion if allt'wed to ro- 
maui a few duyvi on tho gnniuiL Towards the cud of 
tlic month p.cparo Mushroom luMhu 1 have found 
titem to answer well in several ways; out I believe tlic 
best way is to a>Uoot a (|uimtiiy of cow-dung, an equal 
quantity of iiomo-droppings, and some old litter wat 
boa 1 m3icu token off the outside of a hutlicd. Mix 
these w'cll together, aud turn frequently to prevent a 
hx) violent fermcuitwotL before muking up and spawn¬ 
ing. I have always earthed tlic snmee of the beds 
when the thermometer stood at 80 dig'. Fah. J. C. S. 

WILD FLOWERS OP SEPTEMBER. 

Tux chief g1oric» of the flowering trities arc now 
dcimrting, om only here and tlicro a straggler from the 
main Ix^y heralds the approach of tbo rough, Mus¬ 
tering months of autumn, soon following on to tinge 
the face of vegetation with brown and ydlow hues, sore 
sign of ^ cessation of active vitality; the buds in the 
laols of tbo leaves, now no longer puidi forth into bzan- 
dhes in the perennial plants but become encased in tho 
various non-conducting careringB dostinod to protect 
thorn through the wfu^. It is true th^ vegetule lifr 
is still tdenihly active throu^ September, but gener¬ 
ally spe^ng tho signs of decadence, to bo more strongly 
morM in O^ber, an already to be clearly dotoo^ 

It hi frilly worth while Ibr tho young botanist to 
direct his attention in this month to ^ frurms pf *kn 
fruits of the various tribes, to trace the naUun of tho 


changes whiMi the germcn has andergoae, and to 
amine the forms of (Wscence. Tho £y and witheri^ 
stems now to abundant in ovoiy hedge wiB in this way 
stiU yield material frr the active obsorrer, and many 
very Interesting points may bo met with, and verified]^ 
actual inspootira. 

Attention should be paid also to tho modes of per¬ 
sistence of the hoihaceous pcnamials, whether the next 
yciu'i growth is oxillory or terminal on the old 
stem, &e. &c. 

A few plants arc perh^ to be oonsidcrod peculiar 
to this month, suoh as thaf^lchicum autumnole, Crocus 
nudiflmrus, tho Ivy, and ono or two others.—A. H. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

OnurnroTiOOT. —How swiftly time glides by. It 
appoans but us yesterday since wo wore welcoming to 
our shores those little beings which ore now bidding ua 
frrewcll, many never to return; and who amongst ua 
can say that Im will again hail with delight the Guchocf s 
gladsome note, or listen in mlent rapture to the rich 
melody of the Nightingale? For life is but leased to 
num, It is not his froebuld. A feeling of mdonnholy is 
apt to weigh upon tho splritt wlieu, wondcoing amongst 
well-known speds, wo uiiss the sweet notes that luavo 
cheered our dwy walks, and bxdc in vain for a glimpso 
of Ibuso ihixy flynns which have so often delighted na 
with their lively ootiuns. In imaginatirai wo may 
track Ihcm <m iiuur wttftry journey, now Inaving the 
roiling biltoira of the briny escan, now Isittliug with the 
xnouiitain’s Mast; but stiU Mddiitg on their coo^ sur- 
mounUtm cve^ olMtacle, fur Uuj luiAd that guides and 
directs Ihetn is Biviue. 

Tliis numtli rnnkos a sod gap amongst our summer 
frieudSj indeed it louvos ns but a few aulitoiy atmgglaa, 
who, cither from accident or diseoso, ore uuv^ing 
dwellers wiUi ns; fur, with the exception of some of the 
BwaUow tribe, it is nirdy that any of our summer Id^ 
arc either Rptsi or heard after this month. 1 have, how¬ 
ever, a note mode under date of the 8th of Decem¬ 
ber, 184(1, of a male Iffnck Cap (Cttrrvea airwopt^J 
^iiig brought me on that day. It hod hem captured 
in a comnum trap uogo, tiie burd wos in beautiful plu¬ 
mage, Olid shuw(ri no signs of being in. any way 
diswtsod, or that it had been a caged bird; the weather 
up to tliat time hud been mild and open, but on tho lOtii 
frost set in, attended witli snow, in whii^ no doubt tho 
jMHir bird would have ptirishod liad it boon at largo. It 
IS eertmnly a pnxxlo to account for thoso ocicarional 
stragglvra remaining so lung after all their friends and 
relations have departed. 1 suppose we must consider 
ihom in the liglit of outcasts; and no donbt it was tiiis 
occasional uppearanoo amun^tthe BwaUow tribo, that 
V n'ppcd tho immortal White so strongly in his opiniim 
of Uudr laibomation. 

Towards the end of tho month the Swallows (HYnsn 
db ruMtieaJf and Martins (Hiinwidb wr^ins L congregate in 
largo numbers, os if to consult upon tlmir miration. 
Tlioy gmiorolly select the roof of aomo tall bnUding, 
choosing that side which is exposed to tho mondng aims 
for, until wanned by his geniiu rays, they appear in a 
half dormant state, almost incapal^ of eithw flight or 


eithOT flight or 


a Swallow was to be aeon the evening before, and hardly 
one in tho neighbourhood, I have found swarming wiw 
thorn daymreak the next morning. Dioy generally^ 
remain for twt> orthreo hofm after sunrise, vnien they 
grodnaUy disperse fri smaU parties, razeW moving off tU 
at too some time. 1 have seen thmn toua oemgr^otod 
nlso upon toe branches of a decayed tree. 

Abbot this time the Robins fJirylAM mtomlay lavra 
their woodland haunts and approach nearorthu dwaSinga 
of man; fleroo conflicts now often toko amongst 
them for too possession of oertain districts, and vrf#n 
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one Imi onos lElililtiliwi bb ti^ to^a saiticnlar 
In dtewf of as intradan, Eenxfy attaDbaf ill that dm 
to lande hii tenitatT, Hit uimc^ai niooipaUjr 
dataotod igiiiiit fhoie of Ui own ipediM.—H, W. 

XHTOKOLoeT.—Tht deonadnc tompentioe of tbe 
ttaton bat a titibla eSaot on Ibe inaect tribea tbe num¬ 
ber of epeeiet of wbioh if now peedr ttminitbed. 
Some of the aura beidy qaedee of Buttomiet ttUl, how- 
OTtr, impart a diann to tbe tonne, tbe Ddilia, and 


(F. arttae), tad eqidiu^; 


ttOf noapentboaiba aim leaet, and the Huuuiiing-biid 
HaaricHothiaagt^tooningaidanaaithe clow of the 
month, at well«ita (pratio relative the Convolvalua 
Hawb Ifoth, which hxm more Uke a email bird than 
an inaeot irimat hovocui^ over aomo lang-tubrd flower, 
into which it thrnata ita tin^ularly elongated ap^ 
tonjpuL whidh ia a coiwle of inchoa in length, ^e 
litOe Vainanc Hoth (f^yia aniigm} may aJao now bo 
teen flitting about in the tunahine, oven flvq^tine 
the etmota and aqnaroa of tbe Ifetn^olia. The odd 
name of thia apedea ia very oxpreative of ita 
enneua flight, or, to apeak mate tnoperly, of that of die 
male, ibr toe fenule it a largo, aiiifsiahi wingloat creo- 


depoalta her egga, toe Catcipillan hatched flcim which 
in t^ fidlowing apiing are acme of the gaxdenec'a worat 
enemiea, ibeding n^ toe leavoa of fruit-treca. 

ICany medea cf Noetnidm, and eapccially of Tortii- 
ddm^ an alao now to be met wito ia wuoda and hcdgea, 
and an to be obtained by beating too underwood and 
hed^ with a atidk into tbe oollecting net; and it ia 
dnnag thia month that the laat gencrai brood of Coter- 
pillan ia to be found, each in ita difibrcnt habitat. Tbe 
plan of laying down a aheot under treat, and then beat¬ 
ing the hoo^t, moat be coaortod to for eollecting tooae 
eoteipillaiB, aome of which remain in tbiaatate until the 
fdUomng ^ring, heirw more difiicult to nor, but the 
greater put go into toe chrytalia atate before the ap- 
praaeh to winter; many of toew burrow into toe earth 
at the fliot of tlw breeding oage, which muat be kept 
moiat TbeCaterpilluof the groat Ileath'a-hoad Mato 
ia alao miw to be mot wito upon Ftotetoea, oa well at 
upon tbe Jannaa, It ia a ver^ beautifijl creature, 
being of a ddlcato groan odour into lUno atripea down 
the ndet of toe body: idion fiiU grown it ia aa large 
at a man't flngu, IM hi often found by toe mwket-. 
gatdenera’ lohojii^ who ni^ird it aa tome atianga 
meoats, tbe diaoov^ of wludi it often lecordod m 
too local newapapera. 

Amongat too BeeOee aevaral apeoiea of Carabidm 
are now to be found in Oom-flelda, runnhig about the 
fbetpatha, Amongat thaw Zabrua gibbua ia one of tbe 
moat intoaatingi man ita habit of aaoending the etomt 
of Oom, and iliieding on too yonng eatt at an euUer 
piiiod of toe aaaaon. Tho larvaa alao of toia inaeot, 
imon the autboity of Oermu and other German natu- 
rui ibL fbed duiiiw the mght npon tte young ahoota at 
the wnaat, ooctaianally doing gr«t mitdhie^ at in the 
'jnattnoe noorded by OoBur, where 230 aorea of'Wheat, 
ia toe canton at Boebnre^ near Halle, weed deatroyod by 
tt. Ibete larvae an hatched ftnm egga dopoaitod, a 
thort time pteviondy, in toe ground by tbe ftmalo, and 
during toe day they were obaerved to bn^ theniaelvea> 
in tho earth tevenl inobae deep; thoy reniain about throe 
TOon in the larvae atate, and attain tbe full aiae in 
Stma, when toay ftarm tbr thenaaelvea an oval oavity in 

aarth, aomaPmat two teet deep, in vtoioh they be- 


9000 pnpmi spearing ia toe paiftot atate, in tho qaea 
of aaua^ 

A oonaidenhla aumhar of Indy-Uida (Cb«M- 
"Uti) mgy now be obaerved, often erUoring our apart- 
monte, and aoeking aome aeeuto dark ootner in wbteb 
they mrnr paoa the wintar. Tho great aervioea they 
petraim Inaaatraying myrioda of f^t-liee {ApUia) 
ought to inaura toem aholtor and preteotian, 

lliia ia alao the ohief aeoaon Aw too intoreotiag 
raoeioa of inoeeta known under the oonunon mune of 
Oraadioppeia, but wbioh beloiw to two diflbrent families 
indcpen&tly of that of toe Cmckote (.drArAhlr). Ail 
thoao inaecta fooaoaa, in addition to their wo^ctful 
powern of hognng (wliioh ore efieoted by meona pf their 
long and von atr^ hind-lega), tho fheulty of pro- 
dnomg eoun^ diffiscing in too diflhront kindo, but 
which exiota in the molea abmo. In tbe moles of tho 
Houao-oricket we pereoiva, neu the baae of one of toe. 
w^-covers, a toickenod poinL whence ocveral strung 
veinB diverge, fonuing an angle from thia pinnt, toe 
atrungest of which ia regulariy notched on toe undeiv 
aide uke a flle; when tho wings are cloaud, thia notched 
bar of one wing-oover reata oltoquely on toe upper aide 
of a oorru^iondmg bu of too other wing-cover; and, 
when a ti^ulous motion u imparted to tho<wiug- 
oovers, tho bora ore rubbed togothcr, producing a vibra- 
tion which ia oommunicated to too other porta of too 
wing-eoven, which, being divided into a number uf 
irregular spooca, have each a distinct vibration, uccom- 
panied hy a ooparate sound, which collectively fonna the 
■tridnlauun.or chirping so well known. 

This ia the mow in whidh too sound is also pro¬ 
duced in toe Graashoppun wito loni ontetmio {(irgl- 
luAr), except that toe anna of tlio base of toe wing- 
oevera are larger, end covered with a didicato tiul-liku 
membrane. In ton more nomcroua tribes of Uraas- 
boppen with abort antconm, (belonging to the same 
fa^y aa toe destructive Incuata of too Xoat, Zorm- 
tidte), toe powers uf etridulufluu uro potfuimcd liy tbe 
motion of tho hind-Uiigba; cither nmjaintly nr mtor- 
nately rubbiog agsinat the aides of toe wiiig-covciu, 
the iuacct resting on ite four fore-legs, toe vclne if too 
wing-covers being uinsiderably elevated, ao as to be 
easily acted upon by tho rngeeu inner edge of the thi)i^. 
Some Bpecioa may be perceived occaaiDii^y to execute ' 
tola movement without producing any aouud perocptiblo 
to our cars, but which M. Gnuroaii minks may attll iii> 
perooptiUo to thoir cumpaniona. Mott of toe apcciea of 
tho ihmily havm moreover, on each oidu of too body, 
near too baae of too abdomen, a largo cavity, ooverra 
vrtto a very delicate white membrane, which LatraiUu 
oonaidered wua alao a portion if the appaiatua for pro¬ 
ducing toe sound. 

Tbd object of bU this musie ia the calli^ of toe 
females. It ia kept up till late in too evening, espe¬ 
cially by tire large groon GnaBhepper (GiySw virt^ - 
liimM), by flu the largest speeiea m thia country. 

o 8e chlrpa the Onssliopiier ana fcood-iiight Mini mara t 

Ho ia aa oveniiiK roTeller, who maxes 

Ilia Ufa an Infaiioy, and amga his flU.** 

CM/de HhreliA 

In addition to the Bee-likc Hdlaphili, which now 
frequent toe autumnal flowora in graat qiiantitica, the 
ordw of Dipterana tnaeote (two-vnngod fiiea) affiiida a 
very tnmbuaomo apedea at thia aeaaan of the yoar, 
namaly, toe Btamoxya initaicfr—a fly ao liko tho oom- 
mon domaatic fly that an Inexpeiionoed oboorvor would 
pranounea them identieal. The Stonumya, however, 
noa toe front of the head ftuniohed vrith a homy, very 
Blender, elongated prohoaoia, whioh it toiuate i^ our 
fleah without fear, and woe be to the gornmond who 
ahoald frU asleep over hia g^am of wine in an sport- 
mant where toeeo inseete ooeur. He will be aura to be 
aaaaulted by tbaae little blood-toiraty eraoturao, clotoet 
farming no dofimoe against their ottaufra. I. 0. V. 
















Jftit, OnleTf MTJtTAtotii. 


OKKJtuo CiiAttAcnm.—'M}ttufs Tbumi^/br/. Cfa/yx adherent Sarr. n., JSA<Mfomyfyw.~71oircni roiMicdnared; lecd* 

|p tlu* ovary t limb mpprlor, fbur or flvo>toothed. Qmtilu of ftmr or oomprened) in two acrlea Jb the ecUii. 

?!" ft. throat ^thB ^fx, altenmto «lth» WooIIt Myrtl..-P«liliicl« 

bibc. %<««» HuMnlte. im»t f^uaiUj numormu, W«I tlir«>.flo»nrd, .hartw timn thP leaf, bcviiw 

to n™, on thn of tbn ml^ jmd tte Wo OT.tr tenotcolr^ bnuicln* .ml cnUoc ™i.rty, talTO. onto, 

111 *, Wo^rllrd,j«xodliylhdr ^ h.«,T.tom™tow &nr.Ub thm- 

l«d.N bn«ttajt looRitudlnull, nmn, to^or. ^ ” nerred. litrr.1 nom. .ulwoorKiiBd, uly. flT-o4ootliBl.-^ito,i, 
inorerim!lflbur.«}ll«l;pliujBntagenciimy t»n>-parteil,liithcln- S.p.aa7 —v 

tcrnoliuif^lc of the cidlA,thr inner fiico'With iiuinyomlM,ntrply ' * • 

imtllvidA and with two ovulce; eimplo; $tiffina torminRi. Bwomrjfw.—Jf. Umu^lnaa, fhirU Bat. Mag, t. S50—JTert. 

* Ben‘g crowned by tliu limb of the enlyz, tWK Uirre-* or rarely Antatn, 207. — J/, eanr«cn<f, idtmr, eoeh. I p, 281.—f BM, aim, 
fbur>«rlh*d» eomptimee ono^Kiiilecl by Mippreiiaion. Settia vatmtiy ^ 
kililMN'it^dcytmta {generally bony.- {Sadtichrr 0.1)0). 

B KMCRII’l'iUX.—A Ninall slirab, with u tendency to dichotomoiu hniuching; eliaotM slightly 
hairy. Leaves oppo.site, lanceolate, shortly stalkoA, thrcc-ncrvisd, the lateral nerves leav¬ 
ing the mid-nerve a little above the base and running up, abemt the Hame distanec within tlic 
margin, to the summit: young leaves and buds velvety hoary beneath, with a*thinacr pubcsccnno 
above, fuU-gmvm leaves glabrous on botli sides, glandular punctate in the oreolm of the reticu¬ 
lations of the nerves. Peduncles one-, threo-flowered, and, like the calyx, hoary. Ckilyx-tnhc 
ciunpanulate, adherent to the ovary, and witli a |aiir of sessile hroeteoles, one-tiurd its length, 
at tile IxiHc, the liiiih spreading, five-parted, the lobes broadly and obtusely spathulato (broader 
than long), imbricated. Petals large, rose-coloured, fading to wbitish, broadly ond with a 
short daw, concave. Staiuens very numerous, inserted on the tube of the railyx and the 
epigynous disk: filaments somewhat incurved, rose-coloured, jiollen j'dlow. Ovary inferior, 
thri'e-celloil; seivls numerous, in two rows in tiic inner angles of the cells; style simple, longer 
tlum titn sbuueiis, rose-eulourcd above; stigma glnbuhtr eapitato. 

ilisi'ouY, &c.—A native of China, Cuebin Chino, and the Ncilghcrry Mountains, long since 
introduced into gardens, but apparently not very generally known.—A. II. 

(luLTii BE. —Although this is on old plant it is a rare occurrence to see it properly cultivated, 
Olid ]>ro<lueing its %ury pretty rose-coloured flowers in such profusion as it will do under 
proju-r miuiagemcnt. It is a very handsome stove shrub, flowering ^ly in the season, and 
euutinuing for some time in perfixition. It is readily propagated by cuttiugs of the young wood, 
under aliell-glaas on a gentio bottom heat, and it strikes the host when the young wood is 
alamt half rii>e; make ehoiee of the short stubby pieces, and take them ofl* with a luid, that is, 
with u portion of tiie parent branch adhering to the base of the cutting. When they ore 
rooted, which will generally he in about six weeks or two months, pot off singly, and nurse in 
a warm fiiunc until thoroughly established. Afterwards harden the plants ofi) and grow them 
in the stove. Of course, if good {)huits arc desired, the young ones must he stopped 40 moke 
them bushy, and they must he grown very vigorously. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat, with plenty of sand, will be found very suitable to pot thqp in. Water liberally and oc¬ 
casionally in the growing season with liquid manure, but recollect the blooming of this, as weU 
os of all other hurd-wooded plants, depends upon the wood being properly matured in the 
autonm; therefisre attend to it in time.—A. 


LABGE TUBES: HOW AND WHEN TO.EEMOVE THEM. 

Bv. Mb. J. Jj, MIOnUSMISS, Gabuksbb to A. Porr, Esu., BtamiAX Hiu. ToMuams Wsus. , 

MO bo able to give immediate ofl'iet in a londseapo, by transplanting large evergreens and forest trees 
A has now become a .ins qua non in the qnalifioations of a gardener} and the present paper, %bich 
it is not intended should be considered as ofi'criiig instruction to those who are more abh) to give than 
< t receive in such matters,jnay perhaps be found oscftil os contamidg a few suggestions t« thoso who 
ore seeking infonnation.* ^ 

4 On the first port of this subject eminent authorities difi'er; some advocating wintep and spriilg 
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I^RGK TRKKft: HOW AND WHEN TO BKMOVB THEM, 


planting, some Bummcr, and others autumn. It not my intention in thie paper to cuter into tiu) 
ntorita or demerits of either of these poiods; hutl may remark that winter and early Bfpiing seem to me 
to he the worst d all timCH for transplanting laigo evergreens and deeddnons trees, t hat being the season 
when almost all trees are, comjiorativcly, in a state of rest, and conscqacntly, when disturhed, the 
roots most suffer from having to remmn a considcrahlo time in an inactive state from not bcang nWe to 
take ^proper hold of the new soil in which tiu^ arc placed. A gardener win) would begin a general 
shifting of lus plants when they 'wcio in a eomimrativo state of terpidifyi mid who 0 E]>cctcd ly sneh 
means to exhibit sjiccinimiB of tho most perfect oultivatioiif would certainly not Iw consiUcw^ quite up 
to the mark as lugnrds his rodcctivo ftirulties. It appoiirs to me that thia hum a bearing on tiio cose 
before us. Why should wo consider it best to remove largo trees when they ore in a toipid state, 
TOd yet condemn the man who would shift his plants when in a state of rest? TOs seemseto mo 
irreconcilable with somid reason :~surely no one can tliink it is right to transplant trees when torpid, ‘ 
and wrong to pot plants when in the same state. A knowledge of tlio lavra which act in tiio vegetable 
economy would lead one fo infer tlmt tho foiiner ^’sfrm Is oc{ually wrong with tho ]ati(*r. W'ould it 
be projKT, then, to remove large trees in summer, when they wei-o in thcar most active state? Most 
assuredly it would be prcqK’r, and the best of all times, provided wo hod such a command over the 
atmosphere as to iircvcnt u too grt'ut driun on the mutilated roots, for tiie sup]>ly of tlie leaves in tho 
process of perspiration, catwed i»y tlie puwcrfhl influcniit' of tlie sun's rays on tlicir p<irous tissues. 

By shading to eva|)oration, and by eoiuifig an artificial moist atmosphere around llie olgects ! 

of our care, we might succeed; but tiien hiTe is the difficulty. AVhere a considerable number of large ■ 
trees ara tci lie reiuo\x*d, it would be out of the questtion to think of shading them, and if they get a ^ 
suiiply of wafer at the roots, they would pt^haim have to remain contented. It ladiovcs us, (hen, to 
look for a period when the tree is mnthcr in a torpid state, nor in its most active growth, nor when | 
the sun s rays so dtsitructivcly powerful on trees unprejiaixd witli a snfficieiit supjdy of evoporative 
matter from the roots to satisfy tho demands iiutdo njion it by a hut diy atmosphen*, and we shiiU find 
that from tho middle of August to the t*iid of Sqiti'iiiber is tlie best jjcriod, us providing for tlie i 
ciroumstonccM of our ease. Hero I moj' remark tliat niy exxH'ricnce is viuy much in favour of autumn 
planting, as a p^ of which 1 lieg to offer the following ex]H*rimoiit. But firat 1 may add, that if ! 
my humble testimony be of any service to the course of autumn planting, 1 frtvly give it, having had j 
on many occasions to remark tlie superiority of autumn«planted trees over (hose iilontcd at anv ^ 
other time. j 

On the estate of a nobleman in the north of Kngland, circumstances roquired (hat a number of ■ j 
largo b'ees shouU dther be cut down, or romwed ultogtithcr, and he transplant(>d, to mliuit of n ,} 
carriage dnve being formed through tho phuitaUon of some fifty years' growth, in which they were 11 
growing. Some part of the diire being through on opem pork, it was saggesled to remove and trans- | i 
plont a namber of tn«s for immediate ctfL-ct in connection with the drive. The question then ui-ost*— !' 
IVhen is the last time to remove them ? and it wtw decided to remove half of them tlicii, tho middle 
of Aiq^fust, and the other half in February and Muroh following, tho drive not being required to be 
fiiiished till the following summer. Accordingly, lialf were removed, and transplanted from the 
middle of August to tJic end of September, and tho other half in IJ'ebruury and Muroh following. I may 
remark that equal care was taken with both lots, and the only ditferonce in troatmciit was, that those 
planted in tlie autumn were frequently moistened all over their leaves with tho garden engine. This 
happened about ton years back, and from a letter now before me, written three years sutcc, I take the 
following: ** You will be glad to Irarn that the niigorify of tlie trees you helped to remove are doing 
very wrall. Ten per cent, iff those removed in spring ffii‘d, while only four poi* cent, of those removed 
in autumn. This, I think tends to strcngtlicn tlie ojnnion you have often heard me expross, that 
autumn is the best time to remove largo ovi'igreens and forest trocs.” Since tliis it has frequently 
foUen to my port to x^ove large trees and shralw, and I have been more firmly convinced of the > 
correctnesa of the aliovc opinion by the superiority in oveiy case that has come under my notice of ! 
airtumn-planted trees over winter and spring-planted ontw. Still, however, thira may bo those who ; 

^ iHU^doubt tho correctness of this doctrine j and, as time almio can demonstrate the correct practice, ond j 
it will too, I will not attempt to strcngtiien my argument, fruiher than to say that what 1 have stated , 
is foimded on practice ^ided by theory. I will now proceed to make a few remarks on the more I 
practical part of tho sabjeot, vi*,, how to remove large trees. ! 

I believe it is possiblo to remove and transplant the largest tree in England, provided on apparatus I 
strong enough were used, but os I do not intend in this paper te show how this might be done, I will e > 
proceed to deal with troes of a medium sixe, say from thirty to forty feet high, and proportianately S 
clothed with branches. The first thing tiiat wo must attend to. then, is to get tbc tree up j and hero & 
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80MJ! niHIS ON UVUDING HOliltS. 
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I may rcmai-k that, provided the tree could be lo fixed in its new idtuation os to prevent the wind 
moving it, a large boll is not necessary, unless indeed, a ball sufficiently large to carry all the roots 
with it could be removed. This would bo a matter of considerable difiic^ty and expense, and there* 
fore I say a bull is not indispensable. If this were properly understood, much of that expenso which 
now attends the moving of huge trees might be dispensod with; but then the tree must bo carefully 
removed, and os carefully put in fts new place, or success is hoiicless. The proper way to prepare the 
the tree for removal, is to commenee at tlic very extremity of the roots, and pick and clear away all 
soil from them, taking, at Urn some time, the groatest rare not to cut Iho roots, and they should bo 
tied up and carefully covered with damp mats to prevent their getting dried. When yon have got 
so far as it is intondod, to leave a bull to aid in fixing (ho tree in its now place—and where it is gener¬ 
ally the practice to begin to take up a tree by digging a tremdi round it, and smashing throngh 
every root, withont thinking that they ore catting etf the sources* Ibom whence the b'ro in its 
now pouitiott would derive the very life-blood of its cxistcncu—it will bo necessary to pick under the 
boll to get at and cat the tap roots, and having done fliis, tlio tl^'e may he lifted oat«f its place. The 
machine being provided, placi! the tree upon it, and then it may be removed to tlic pUce intended to 
rcceivo it. The hole should Ik; sntiieieutly large to admit of every root being spread out at full length, and 
not only tiuit, but it slionid be well loosened np at bottom, at least a foot dce]i. tolucilitato the cos}' escape 
of su)x>rflnous water. I need scarcely say all land njien winch tnsa aro to be planted should be 
tliomnghly dniiiicd. These preenntions having been adopted, proceed to fill in tlu* soil, wliich mnst 
be of good quality, corelully putting it down amongst tlic roots, using plenty of water to consolidate 
it as you pnxsxxl; do not he afraid of giving too much, it will soon soak away if tlic luile has been 
properly prepared; in fact, the lute Mr. hleNab, a high autliority. recommended the soil to fib mode 
wet enough to Is- utmost like tliirk iiaint. In lilliug in the soil, avoid tlio alsainl, though very general 
practiri> of moving the tiee buckwaids and forwards to get tlie soil down among the nxits. This I 
have called an absurd practiee. for every pull yon give the top draws tho roots out of their places, 
and when the tree goes back into its proper place, the roots Ix-ing nnablo^o jiush themselves back 
again, remain diniblcd up under the tixv>, thus thwarting (be object you had m view of siircading Uio 
iVHits rorefnlly out at the roiiimcnceiiicnt. It wQl Ixj nrc(!SHary to fill in u little bighiT all round to 
allow fbr sinking, and when this is finished, the tree should iminediately bo propped up to prevent 
the wind moving it, or otherwise, if left till the next day, you may find it lying on its side. If it 
lias been removed with the leaves on. it will lie 1100000017 freciuently to syriiigi- it all over, and if 
tile weather be diy, neeasionul watering lit the roots will be iiidisjHnsable. AIxivo all thiiiga take 
earo of the snioU tibies in taking tlic tree up and planting it, and suca-ss will be almost •■ertain. In 
the following siiring the ground for sumo distuucc round trees sliuuld be trenched two feet deep, 
the young roots will then easily penetrate it. 


SOME inNl’S ON BUDDING KO,SES. 

Bv Mb. J. SAUI,, Duuuuah Down Nuiumitv, Bminxii,. 

HAT is the best weather for budding ? I am told diuii]i cloudy weather is. How often would 
such a question, oiked by an amateur, obtain such on answer ? How startling, therefore, to him 
to be informed to the contrary! Why, he lias seen it recommended in baoks! Yes, nothing more 
genorally recommended than dump cloudy weather for budding! To say bright warm sunny weather 
is best, provided the stocks ore in proper conditirai, will sound like heresy; exlentine eie/ierienee, how¬ 
ever, tells mo snob is the case. 1 may lie asked why P And I would- answer, tliat in worm weather 
tho sap is more gelatinous; and the bud, on being extracted and inserted in tiio stock quickly, pro¬ 
perly tied, &o., soon takes. On the contrary, in wot cloudy weather the sap is more thin uid watery, 
and the bud will not unite so freely. To this we add that a fhll of rain—^likely in soch weather—after 
the buds ore inserted, -will fill np tiio incisions, and thereby rot and perish the buds before they have 
time to unite with the stocks. Not only is clear warm weatlie;^bcst for the oxperioncod bodder, but 
likewise for the amateur and tyro. 

Another question is oomman: Is it necessary to extract the wood from tho bud P I answer, yes; 
whilst American writero say, no! The Americaus, iitdced, work nearly all their fruit trees, ornamental 
trees. Hoses, Sea., with the wood left in the bud as cut from the diSot; this may best suit Jheir hot dry 
dimate, hut after giving it repeated and d^nsivo trials, I mi^ give the preference to our old system 
of extracting the wood from the bud, not only for Hoses hnt ornamental trees, forest trew, &e.; fordn 









OM comparatively cool mmit cUmate it anawem better. In all cases where they have boon tried, the 
have been much more considorable under the American system tbsn under the old, the cireum* 
stanen being cquoL Sometinies thoro may bo an advantage in putting in the wood—namely, where the 
shoot IS become firm, and the wood and bark wili not freely separate; then, if inserted in a free-growing 
stock, it will in all probability take. 

In budding, the top bud on the shoot dioold bo commenced with, cutting from about an eighth of 
an inch below the bud or eye to from half an inch to an inch above it, in order that there may be a 
sntficiGney of bark to hold with the fingers without rubbing the pmtion which is to bo inserted, (shown 
in Fig. 2); take out ttio wood os already recommended} next moko on inciBiDn in the shoot of tho 
stock close into the main stem, and about half on inch long—this is long enough; cut across at top, 
raise tho bark with the end of tho budding knife without bruising it, and insert tlio bud, which will 
tl^ have the appearance of 4. It is now to bo tied with a little worsted or cotton, as shown in 
Fig. 6 i one tio below tho eye and two above will be ample, as its entire length will not be moi'o than 
half on inch, ondm ipiartor of tliat below tho oyo. Tlie most inexperienced amateur ntvxi not give 
more than two rounds below the eye and three above, but the practical workman will find tho number 
I have mentioned sufBoient. 

The superiority of this system of budding over tho old must be apparent. Fig. 1 diows a bud 
extracted on tho old method, the whole more than on inch in length. Fig. 3 shows the some inserted, 

and Fig. S the 

I > some tied in 

, j tv \ ^ 7 innumcr- 

f] I Pig- 

ill 1 : I ^ shows it tho 

n I I 1 I \ i ^ following sca- 

• g. r " 

y Ji (Iv y ' having grown. 

J sentsthegrowth 

d Ir : which tho buds 

I I ' i take on tile now 

4 ^ i w igrow out nearly 

» tram tho axil 

B I' ^ ! j of tho branch, 

ULlJ '■ *'■4 aud look ncot 

.... . and workman- 

svjieixa: nut eus, FiriM. i, S, S, 7 ; skw pus. Plan. 2,4, (!, S. ... ... 

liko; ondaftera 

season or two, when the shoots arc headed bock and healed over, which they freely do, they have the 
appearance of growing out of tho main stem, forming neat heads without scars, wounds, or knots, very 
different to the appearance of those worked liko Fig, 7, which have an unsightly and unworkmauliko 
appearance, and liable to bo blown out by the wind, Imving soars and dead snags in abundance, and 
never forming such neat, compact, and dean, healthy heads. Those who aro acquainted with budding 
will easily understand this from the figures. I liuve purposely shown the one year shoots in Figs. 7 
and 8, 08 if they had not been stopped tho first season, to explain tho system. When strong, however, 
they had always better be stopped the first season when they attain from one inch and a-half to two 
inches in len^, ropeatiiig it as tho growth proceeds. In this way, by tho end of the first season 
finm the bud tho hc^ will bo fine and busby { which will not be tho case if they oro allowed to run 
up with single shaots, 

I should have said that the shoots selected for budding must bo pretty firm—^young watery shoots 
and buds arc useless) fimm the fhrmcr the buds always toko more freely provid^ they only soparato 
'readily fiwm the wood. For tying, wqrsted or cotton is in every way incomporably bettw than matting. 
Cotton I consider best of all; it is much cheaper, more exp^tiona in use, does wt out the bark os 
much aa matting, and requires nothing more than cutting into lengths of frrom four to six indies to 
bo rea^ for use; the former length will he sufficient for the experienced) whilst the tyro may require 
it of the latter length. Lamp-wick answers for this purpose, but it requires splitting as it is genc^ly 
too thiik; about the substance of str^gyain is suffidept. Suitable yam may be obtained of any 
dboler in cotton, or at a very cheap rate from my cotton manufactory whore they sell rotaO. All 
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thin^ in these narsories w^ch aie budded are now tied with iwtton—^Bosesi omunental trees, shrubs, 
fruit trees, &c.; it is found much cheaper than matting at the first cost, and matting requires much 
more labour in catting, splitting, wetting, &c., before it is used; cotton, on the contrary, requires only 
cutting in lengths, when it is ready for use; it con be omployod more ozpoditioasly, and is more 
efficient. _____ 

Tim MIMULUS AS A DECORATIVE PLANT. 

Br Mil II. liOSlEB, BuouKLAsn) Kvbssrt, Boackiibatk. 

f mS gay and beautiful trilw axipeors not to be so extenjdvely cnllivatcd as its merits deserve, fire 
ojgoug them are a number of varieties of great beauty, sjiottcd and pencilled in many shades of 
■ colour, and for the decoration of the conservatory or groenhonso in the‘early jiart of tho season, they 
will be frmnd among soft-wooded plants a gniat aciinisition. It can with proper management, by 
taking cuttings or suckers at different periods, be mode to 

give its beautiful fiowors from early spring rmtil late autumn, , 

and make a great display. . _ 

In the few nanurks which I urn about to moke on its 
cultivation, l^will mention a few of the most showy and 
distinct varieties, as a guide lor those who arc unacquainted 

with the better kinds !— O 

Voudurtor .— A fine hold orange, with deep chocolato 
marking on the lip, tho finest of the very dork ones. *0^ rt 

IfarkquiH .—A blight lemon colour, with clcurly defined yK 

brown sjmls, very huge and strong halnt. J Y~T' ^ 

iVeto.—A cream colour, spotted all over with bright / IT J 

chiwolate, very novel and striking in apja-orance, and will 

Isj Ibund a most desimbio variety. 7 ji 

Funauta rlegam .—Yellow witli brown marbled marking, llr/i 

a good bold flower. H tH/rii 

Maodj/ii .—A fine bold orange with brown spots. ftMl fff A /( 

ItMna .—A finely formed flower, disqi lemon oolour 
siKittisl in tho throat, and edged or banded with bright ^ 

If large plants and fine flowers are tho olqocts aimed at, I Ul 

high enltivatinn is necessary to produce them. I yur ^ 

When once started into growth in (ho spring, eoro must I ff 

bo taken that they do not receive a cheek, which will at once 
tlirow thran into flower. I have found tho beginning of XSJ| 

Kcbmary the best time for starting them. When they have 
grown about an inch take strong cuttings, or the suckers V ^ 

already routed, and insert them in small pots, one in each, / / 

in a good rich compost, with plenty of river sond incor- C / 

porated, for being river plants they didight in this. Place 

them on a alight hot-bed, or put them in a warm house, to neunn. 

give them afoir start as soon as they are rooted, which will bo in a diort time, and wator liberally, 
never allowing them to get dry. As soon os tho roots havo got to the oatrade of the pots a liberal diift 
nmy be given, and after a few days they should be stopped, which will cause them to throw out strong 
ride branches, which, when long enongh, must be supported by sticks to scenre them from aecidont ly 
wind, and other cansos. 

Tho compost 1 have found thorn do best in, is a mixtnre of good maiden loam, and well decomposed 
eow-dnng, with ^enty of river or rilver sand. Pinch out tho first flowers, for if allowed to flower in 
too early a stage it weakens them, and they will not grow ha^ so large. If they grow vigaronsly 
which they should do under good treatment, they will require shifting every three or frnir weeks, until 
they are in pots largo enough, which should be eight or eleven inch pots for fine specimens. When 
they have made their growth, plaeo them in a euol and riiady place in tho graonhonsc or consorvatoty, 
; whero they will get a free rirc^tion of air, and they will be fouhd to bo olgects of gre^t bcanty for 

L a long time. Seeds collected and sown earlf in the spring make fine plants, and produce a great many 
striking and novel varieties. • s 


m 
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SOILS, THKIR SELECTION AND HAKVUSTINO. 


Hia plant will also be found most useflil for the flower ({ardeo, as it forms a and strilciiig lied in 

shady and wet sitoations, where other plants will not succeed, and added to their boautiflil tints many 
of tlicm besides the commim Musk ^Jlfunuliu monrhatua), have very foagrant folioKC, and will tie 
found in the evening, or after a shower to give out a very agreeable musky odoni’. They will also bo 
found very pretty on the edges «f ornamental water, whore they thrive well, this being their natural 
clement. Clirdinalis and its varieties, with their brilliant scarkt and crimson flowers, form beautiful 
shrubby plnnte, and are very offl-etivo Utrough the autumn months tJicing hardy perennials they ore wcU 
suited for borders, as well as for pots. 'Dio ongnmng represents 8 Variety of this section called, M. 

fifeZtoinii. It ia rtsmat-kablo ibr the Aci^p Duu'kJng- in tlm tlu*oat. 


I SOILS, THEIR SELECnON ANV HARVESTING. 

SP.iit the cnlrimtion of plants, one thing is moro ucoensary than anothor to be attended to, that thing 
A is the projicr pre|iarati(iii of soils and composts j for, however gloat the euro bestewed upon the 
potting and watering of a plant nmy be, if the soil is unsuitable, or not in a prosier oonditiun to supply 
the reqniicmentB at tho plants, we well know that every other cure is thrown uway; but if the soil is 
suitable it is surprising with what tenacity a plant will cling to oxistoiice, under very unfavourable 
ciTcumstances. Kveiy person who has }iaid any attention to the management of piunte knows that 
in the open garden as well as in pots, the sweeter the soil is, that is, the moro it lius been exjiosiKi to 
the ameliorating influence of atmospheric changes, the mure suitable it becomes fur all hurticultuml 
puiposcH. Even maiden soil, Itesh ii-om an upland fiasturo, where it is well drained, is materially 
improved hy cx{iosure to utmospherie changes for n tew months, while in the ease of soil from a wet 
locality, it should nci'er, imder any circumstonccH, be used in the cultivation of choice plants until it 
has been exposed to the varied clianges of an English winter; and if, afterwords, it can hare u few 
months exposure tlirough the summer, it will be much improved thereby'. Tliis improvement arises 
principally from tho expubdon of deleterious mutters, the ducumpositinn of vcgclable substances, and 
the thorough disintegration of the mass of soil. When a soil is veiy strung or adbi'sivr, it is neces¬ 
sary to expose it in thin layers to the action of a winter's Irost, taking cure to remove the fooxen parts, 
or outer surface of the soil, as often as it becomes foozen of saiUeient thickness, and placing it after¬ 
wards where it can bo thorougbly dried. Soil tlins preiiarcd w-ill generally bo found clear of msects, 
which is a matter of csmsidcrablc importance inrfhc growth of choice' plants. 

Now of soils required for Uic culture of hard-wooded jdonts, ]Hat and a good tibruus hazel loom are 
the main requisites. In tho whole horticultural vocabulary, perhaxM, there is not a word so little un¬ 
derstood as that word peat, nor a word upon which so many emmeoas notions exist. Indeed, it might 
be laid down os an axiom, “ show me yonr soils, and T will tell yon whatkind of u cultivator you are,” 
and BO confident do 1 fool upon this subject, that I would undertake to pronouiioo upim die plant cnl- 
tivatiott of any establishment after seeing the collection of soils employed. Go to any common you 
lik<^ and upon it, though it be of limited extent, you will find many qualities of soils, some remarkably 
strong, others very light, one port ricli in vegetable matter, and another equally impoverished hy an 
accumulation of sand, yet all may ho sold for Epping or 'Wanstcod soil, because it was brought from 
there; but the best quality is above all price, while tlic worst is worse than useless. Yet order ftum any 
common carter, and the chances arc that you will throw your money away. It is Just the same of 
peat or any other soil, it wants selecting by a person who knows good from bod, and then there is a 
ohanco of proeuring something worth tho trouble. But a short time back a neighbour of mine seeing 
I hod some excellent Wimbledon peat, and that my haid-woodcd plants seemed to like it, employed a 
carman to proenra him two two-horse loads, and the result was two loads were dclivcivd to him, 
and both would not have yielded ten bushela of soil suitable for jiot plant cultivation. A short time 
bock, I saw in the neighborhood of London, a crate-load of peat whidi had been sent, os being suit¬ 
able for Orchids, from Exeter, and 1 om quite sure one half of it was useless. 

Now tho proper course to pursue in procuring soils is to go to tho plooo yourself, and taking a 
spade with you, examine in various parts till you meet with some of suitable quali^, then send your 
harts and midko a harvest of all the best of it, or at least aa much as may be necessary fiir your imrposc. 
Booollcct it will not deteriorate by keeping, at leost, until after the second year, an4,poat, if kept dry, 
will remain good fur a number of years. One of the best lots 1 ever hod vras prooured from a part of 
Wimbledon Ckimmon, whore, a few years back, tho frirzo had liccn burnt, and consequently tho upper 
surface was ytieely ohorred. In this some of the best plants which have graced tlie Metropolitan'ex- 
hilntians for some years post wore grown, and 1 have reason to boliove that Mr. B^pps of Maidstono, 
one of the most pooeessfol Heath growers in the conntiy, ehars his peat slightly fiir the finer kinds of 
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Heaths. Peat, to he of the best qaalify, dionld aot bo more than two inbhes thick, flm in testnre, 
and fibry, the upper surface covered witii dwarf Heath, and the nnder snifuce resting on sand. This 
will generally be fonnd in upland situations, but in the dry season after a continnance of line weather, 
veiy excellent peat for storing away may be procured from compoiutirely lowland situations. Such, 
when it is brought borne, should be carclUly looked over, divesting the upper surface of all rough 
herbage, and the lower of every particle of sand that can be fonnd upon it ; then plane it in ridges, 
two turves together in tho form the letter A, so that the air ouu always act upon all parts^ 

it, and there let it Temaiii, turning it occasionally until the rains of autumn render it ncceBaoiy to 

tttftck it. Tf it iH not wiuilcd for umi 1»ufoi'o tho following miiniiiors H?id lu tt wel]-rc*|^Iuff«cl CAtablimh* 

meut it onght not to be wanted before that time, build some turf pita with it, which may be turned 

tv giHii acruutil, it tor no otbur puiywsc than protecting Lettuce or Qiulidowcr plants, and the peat, 
by Iwing exixised to the aetimi of the wealhcr on all sides, will be materially henelited thereby. 
Slumid it, linweviT, not lx: neecwiary to bnild pits with it, stork it in naiTow ridges four feet in height, 
the base being three tbet wide, and taix-riiig to a xinglo turf ut Oiu iim* In fonutng the stack, place 
Uio turrCH a short distamu apart, so as to admit oC tho lur percolating &edly among them, and if it Is 
storked irrah from tho rointuoii, it may ho necessary—indeed, it in very desirahle-—to run an air drain 
lengiludtnally through tlie mitre of the stock, so us to admit of a free drculaliun of air. SometimeN, 
instead of making an air drain, old |xai stakes, or pieces of wood arc infjvxlucxxT Ix'twcen <>arh uhornato 
layi-r of peat j indeed, it matters little how the air is admitted to the mass, so long as it has free 
ill) crrommuiiieul ion. 

Wiien )Kait is used fresh from tho common, that is, withont being prepared os liefore directed, it 
will be ibond an exix-llent iihin to char tho outer surliwe, whicli may ho readily done over onB of the 
sheet iron stoves placed on ti little briek-work, rceonimendcd some years Ixiek by Mr. Kivers, or those 
who have linrned their fingers with Pnimnise experiments, may tnni their old plates lo gixxl account 
in choiTing soils, and drying composts, if it is to bo charred, tho tni-vcs should ix, cut into picres 
ihn'o iiiehes wide, os Uieii eveiy part becomes equally heated, which is not the i-niic if the turves are 
]iluml on the stove whole. Ctianiiig faeililates very materially tho deeomjxisilioii of the vegetable 
tilin-, and it has another advantage, in liestroying all seeds and insects in llw iiinss. 

Hating said this much for ix-ut, I may remark that loom may he pi-cjxired for immediate use in 
the same way, and, indeed, leaf mould, and composts of all kinds will Ixi materially benefited, 
eK)Kx-ially when iiiteiidixl for raising siniiU seeds, if they arc idaeed upim tlie stove until tlicy are 
snHieioiitly luiiled to destroy Uui vegetative power of any seeds that they may contain. 

AVhilc on Iho subject, 1 may state that uharred cow'-dong is im excellent manure for almost all 
purposes, and by charring it, it is fit for immediate use. llie way to proceed is, to take same old 
wood, and build a cone some two or throe feet high, tlicn procure mme green cow-dung, and cover 
Uic cone over nine inches tiuck, let it drain fur a day or two, rover it with weeds or rubbish, and set 
fire to the wood, regulating the draught so as to prevent Uio fire hnrnmg bxi fiercely, and liy tho time 
tho wood is consumed, you will have a fine crust of charred cow-dung, which is ready for immediate 
use; n'collcet, if Uio fire bums too fiercely, the dung will Im consumed. To mix, when broken up, 
with compost N, or to place a few pieces at tho bottom of pots in which Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, or 
Cinerarias, or Pines or Vines are grown, this will be found a most excellent manure. 

After soils are rollcctcd for use, it is important Uiat they ho not washed by excessive rains, and tor that 
renson they should bo in narrow, upright ridges, so ns to make sure of the rain being thrown off, and 
after they have been turned a time or two, it may be necessary to protect them by a slight covering of 
weather boarding. A. 

.jmsttllmirnns 

TAr mite Sntf .—There me few natural grnupa of plants which have not their own peculiar parasite, wliich 
lives anil decays, indeed, fur years uiihecih'd by the commou observer, until «umc soasou peeuliorly suited to its 
growtii arrives, when it is too abundant or noxious to escape tho most careless. In my own district (Butoi) 
uotliiiig can lutvc been mnie general, and in many rases pcnuci»us,,or even dcstruotive, than tho Wldte Bust 
(ibnds amiida of authon) which is so conunim on crueiferuus plants. They have indeed sevcisl other paras¬ 
itical enemies; bnt this is perhaps tho most general, and extends its visitations either under the some or under 
vory^slightly differant types to several other families of plants. Its gongraphiral range is olsn most oxtenoive, ex¬ 
tending in the northern hemisphere from high latitudos aa fur os South Chrolino, and it oooun in tho Palkland 
Islands. In the spring of (1848), my attention was first turned to tho pceiiUar slruoturo of this’pHrasitn, So 
early as the end of Uarth not a Cabbage or Colowdltlu my garden was free ftnm the’White Bust; tn^ as the sea^ 
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advancody Uie young m wdl as tiho nearly muturo plants became aiSHsted, presonting frequently b dlaagrvoabb' 
leprous a^eannoo^ /iftwmging fheir growHi, and somutimes mBtorially afEbctiugtlu^jrpnMiuco. At length, in the 
month of June, uf ^ plants exhibited the disease to an extraordinary degriH', and bi!cam>' so sunngely dis¬ 
torted, that on a cursoiy imqtection it would have been difficult to say to wlmt spucics a gatb^md spt*eiiiien be- 
longocL Kvery part of the flowers 1^ become immensely enlarged; the Iobvcb of the calyx a»d iH'tnls iiMiujned 
a gigantic siso, latter retaining in some luoasure their proper yellow tinl; the stanieiui too mi eru dishuted and 
the piMil prcjoctcd beyond tiie now persistent blossom, and instuad of being m usiiid narrow, Wii.s a quarter of on 
igehor more in width, and vory much compressed on the sutural side, llkd on opi'ning the yoting fiir]>elrt, their 
inner surfoco, and in some coses evon the placenta, was infisted with the white sx>o1s of the ru^i. lii sonic cohos 
every flower and pod was aficoted, in others the iniscbier was coufliicd to two or throe uptm a tolk, so iis not to 
prevent entirely Uio production of sets^ NoUiing in^d could well present a more singular axi;H>anmcc tbau the 
plant with its swollen and distorted leaves, its occasionally abortive panicles, of winch uothtiig mnaised but 
roBo-liko tufts formed by the gou^ stem Itsives, and above all the powdery heads of ln.Irt, and the xwndent ^oidi} 
flowers 08 largo os those of jilbuca Mq/oe, and with stunewhat of tlie some given and yellow uii]N'et. I wiu* 
greatly distqipointod, on a minute comparison of the flowers and unripe seed-vessels with those iii a normal oon- 
^tion, to find that there was no essential derangement of the ihndamontal structure, no mctamorjiliusis properly so 
called, but simply an enlargement of oil the parts, and a general looseness and hypertrophy in tlic cellular tissue, 
arising partly j^rhapB from the stimulating oifect of the myesdium, and |Mirfly f^m tho mere nt'HjlinuU'ttl agency 
of its growth. The dissepiment aluno was in proportion fur narrower than usual, and i*xtveiiM'1y delicati*, as 
though the placenta bad been culorgtMi at ite c^ponso. There was notiiing to throw oiiy light on the true iiuport 
of thi» parts of tiie coipela, tbo arrangement of ^o cellular structure bt*ing ulisoJuU'ly the same in th iiiStama^H 
though infostod everywhere with the mycelium. Wherever the mycelium did not penedratr, overv thing pn%seut(*d 
a perfectly imtuitd appearance without any iniluaitiuu of disease ; nor indeed is there any n'osoti lur 'tuiux* ing 
a diseas^ conditum of the tissues pmeeded the growth (}i the fungus, which in that case would U* niirt iftei- 
oqcsmixation. W<wc the ftmgtis in the limtinstanee external,''ere might be some shadow ut iV'nucbiiun tor* . 
au opuiiim, hut tlie entido is perfectly closed till the mass of spores is hurst tiu •ugh it, utu! the otwtd 

above, moke their appeoranee in tlie i.. 0 Hed caviticn of tl^c cai*p( exactly ua Jiotrytih ii inn olHfrvt'..' 
Payeu and myself last autumn, in thcli'iuiof the lonmlo, ndiere thmiwas no iinnu'diate cotnrMmK.....M* . ‘tli 
tile aliiiusiiliurc. And the case is oven stronger in some ntlier fiiugi, e.4iuH‘iaU‘ m UfaitMini'm i 'uiu hi * . y,) 
whieli hod not heem for many years, aiul htul heiii quite iiiisiuidcr'^ mm' u! iU uii|icaraii( »'ntuit* 

Munro*B eonservatury near Clifton last winter, and (as iei‘ur>ied by 'hofcHsor .o in .. Apn 

of tho present year. In that curious production tht sv'm‘4 are deqdy • c* d, and th . .1 

hurst at all, till, tho whole parasite has hci‘ii long perfectly deveh tied.*- hftltluj 

JhrtiruUural Rfpi. dWL—Hut few phuitswcre piodiuMd on lliis otrasioii, .nid .hnsu* no* of a «ci 

remarkable description. Of novelties, bir. K. O. lieudej'xoji, of tin* Welliogtoii NurMT}*, Arhimciieh 
longitlora rHa, a pivtty thing, but liy no means in good eharucter; blicmspcnjin liurUniioidi'**, a J <KJ»n-Hko 
annual, witii {Nile yellow flowLTS, which arc prodiiciri with considerable freedom; lleutilbrlbi piirimreo, a very 
dwarf growing speeies, with cHmson puiyde flowerH; Erioeiicmu arneiun and niunnoratuni, two dw’nrr growing {iliuits, 
remarkable for the beauty of their fuliage; .diieliinea fiilgens, Vriesia i{NvioHa, and (h'snem pietu. From the 
same establishment wc also notimnl 1*igridia conarleOHis, u fi^a* flowering kind, but as tlie tlow<«*'s hiul faded, we 
could ftirm no estimate of its value; some veiy beautiful i*ut Gladioli, id ftuit of the i pent (hieumber, 
Trichosanihes cohibriuo. A Bcarh*t Geranium, a vory free ' Himiug kind, w * . se-dioe foliage, called 1k»iify 

of the Parterre, was also sent from tiu' same niutany; but we fear it is i mueti like ^eriso fTnique. Mr. Dobson, 
gardener to Joliu Foster, Esq., sent four spedmuns of Aehiincncs—^ncat phunfs, but not of remarkablo growth; 
and ftom tbo garden of the Society Wu noticed tho ibUowing tubjoc*s:—i-jpdondnim slatum, a dingy looking 
thing, but most dclidonsly awc^t, and iS. ef4apid‘'tum; with these were llosuoca purpurea, Franciscca uniflora, 
a most naeftd phmt ; Apholau^ etistata, beautifidly bloomed; Beeufbrtia sxdondens, Erica ICoNobiana, 
Ewereana, eximia; and several ^edes Achimenes. 

Of Knit, the most remarinble was Mangoes, ficom Mr. Soott, gardener to Sir George Staunton, Bart; and a 
dish of &rood Late Adnrfrable Peaehea, of very aoporior growth. A monstroua Koe, aaid to be a ipooios ftom 
7m, in which erezy pip produood a distinct ftui^ wsa *ODt from Hn. Stein, of Ted d ingto n ; itww a nngular 
- hwiring thing, of some sis inches Icaag, and two ftmit'wen produced from the base. Two largo Moloui 

were lent from Mr. MMdlemisa, garden to A. Pott, Esq., both of wbkh had been attacked by a disease oconinon 
■acBg Mdoos tins setsoo, and arid to be a kind of mild^ or rust -One of them waa remarkable as having boon 
zbSsbS from seed nineteen yean cild. From the garden of the Sodety throe kin^ of Gn^ wero Beot-~ona, the 
V)lga, a new kind, said to poososs wmdidnsl ^ualHaeB: it ia a white kind, and certainly infbrior to the 
Muscadine; the other Undo wore Ohaisdlaa Mnsq^ bosatiftilfy ripened, a:^ identical with^ Joallnfa^St Albans, 
I andaMadtkind,»otgidteripc^ Abo anew Oapdonm, aaid to be snitahlefbr cuttingly in aalads, and rsaamWing 
I the Und known in the seed shops os the BunockfsHci^; snil a nmr flamyi a tirH pnnsnesfng, in nin rstim^mij 
BO merit at ay, as at TjamtegfeOB w« iwWtiy s«w the dirarf Dmmhssfl, hy ■nparinr. 

*ln yMsorforsm, whsaa tt s rt sd^ . g s M bsa stolid I have Bean tiiBstipalwsBfnms the ten of perfsetlsavasfaieoBseqiunBS 
ofCto isnttsl IsKatijpse of thfi piam. 
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adftiuod, tho yoong u wdll sa iho nearly moturo planti become a&crted, preoentiiig frequently o duagroeabU 
Uliroiu oppearonoe, dennging their groirth, and Bometimee matarifiUy offixitmgtiioir produce. At length, in the 
month of June, some of the plant! exhibited the diaeoao to an extnocdinaiy degree, aztd became oo Iteaagcly dia» 
tortod, that on a cursory inspection it would have been difficult to ei^ to what species a gathered spodmeu be¬ 
longed. Every part of the flowers become immonsdly enlarged; the leaves of the calyx and petals assumed 
a gigantic aiae, the latter retaining in aome measure Ihdr proper yellow tint; the stamens too were distorted and 
the piatil projected beyond the now peraistent bloasoin, and instead (rf being as usual narrow, was a quarter of on 
igeh or Snore in width, and vmy much oompreasod on the autnral side, (ftd on opening the young caxpels, thdr 
inner aorftuw, and in some casea even the placenta, was infuatud with the white spots of the nut. In some casoa 
e ve ry flower and pod was affisoted, in others the mischief was oonflncd to two or three upon a stalk, so as not to 
prevent entirely tho production of seeds. Kothing indeed could well present a more singular appearanra than the 
plant with its swollen and distmted l^vos, its oocasionaHy abortive panicles, of which nothing lemaiitHl hut 
mse-liko tufts formed by the goaty stem leaves, and above all tho powdery heads of bu.Ia, end tho pendent ^oshy 
flowers os largo aa tiiuuo of AOmoa «Ng^, and with somewhat of tho simic green and yellow aspect i was 
greatly disappointed, cm a minute comparutun of the flowers and tmripo sccd-vcssols with those m a rnmnal con¬ 
ation, to And that there was no essential dcmngemcnt of the fundamental structure, no metomoiplinsib pnqiurly so 
oallod, but timply aa enlargement of all tlie parts, and a general loosonosa and hypertropliy in the cellular tissue, 
wising portly pe^aps from tiio stimnluting effect of tho myridium, and partly from tho tuon; mcclmnussl agi'iiey 
of its growth. Tho dissepiment alone was in pioixation far narrower than usual, and extrcincly drliente, as 
tiiough tho placenta lii^ been enlarged at its expense. There was nothing to throw any light on tiic true import 
of the ports of the oiipcls, the arrangement of eoUuUr structure being absolutely the same in instances 
though infested everywhere with tho myooliuni. ’Wherever the mycelium did not pimetnitc, evurything prosente<l 
a posrfeetly natural appearance without any indication of disease; nor indited is there uiy rciuoii for mipiMuing tlird 
a disoaaed ctmdititm of the tissues preceded the growth of the fungus, whieh in that cow* would 1 k! a mt'n* uiUav 
oigoniaation. Wore tho fungus in tho first instance oxtornal, era might bo some shadow of fimndation for nueh 
an cqnnhm, but tho cutido is perfectly closed till tho mass of spores is burst ihi>*ugh it, and tho stni. as iiutiocd 
above, make their appearanoc in tho u.osed cavitust of curpcLi, cxw:tly Uh Botrytih inlt^ans, us uliservcU by 
Payen and myself last autumn, in tho frruit of tho 1omat(», wlicro there was no iinnipdiute i^ntunmutitioM with 
the atmoepherc. And the case is (mm stronger in some (dher fiingi, i«])eeially in (ii'anaiarin (Sowciby,) 
which hod not been observed fur many years, and luul boon ((Uito niismidurstood till its npiieaniiuc in (laiitaiii 
Monro's conservatory nc^r Clifton last winter, and (os iiKionied by I*mfessur Pu]*bca in Porfluud during Apiil 
of the prmMmt year. In that curious pradimtion the spores are (teeidy seated, and tiic suri d > nol hai>t. if tlu‘y 
burst at all, till, the whole parasite has been long perfectly developccL— JStarkeki/ it* Jonruaf.tf 

HorHeuHttrat Soei^y, Bfpt, 3(C—But few plants weru produced on tbui oceasion, .ind (iuuu^ not ot a vei> 
remarkable description. Of nemdties, Mr. E. G. Heiideixm, of the Wullinglmi Nmxt'i'y, sent Atdmuivies 
lungiflora allui, a pretty thing, but no means in good cliorocter; Mi('ix}aiH.Tiiiu bartonhddi'b, a 1/iaha-hke 
annual, witii pale yellow flowers, whif^ aro xn^uced witli cunsidorable froedtmi; Ucuufurtia puT^mitn, ti very 
dwarf growing species, with cfKmson purjAe flowera; Knuenemu ameiun mid miinnunitum, two dwarf growing ]ihmts, 
rcmarkaldc fur tho beauty of their foliage; Ailebmea fulgcns, Vriosin bxieeirwa, uiul OesiM*ra pif^i. From the 
same establishment wo also noticed Tigridia canadensis, a free flowerir^ kind, but as tho flowers hod fmled, wo 
could form no (ratimote of its^uo; some very beautiful cut Gladioli, .:ud u fluit of the Serpent Cm'umbcfr, 
Trichosantlics eolubrina. A scarhd Geranium, a very five bhiomiiig kind, w'**' lu>:'sc-shoo foliage, called Jli.'auty 
of tim Parterre, was ahio sent from tiic snme nursery; but we frwr it is tr>o much likt^ Perise 0niqiio. Mr. Pubson, 
gardener to Jolm Foster, Esq., sent foor specimons of Aehimenea>->neat idimta, but not of remarkable growtli; 
and from tho garden the Society Wi. noticed tho fbUowisg Bubjcc,s:—^^ndendnun olatum, a dingy locdung 
thing, bnt most dclieioaaly sweet, mul E. c'^fpidatum; with these weru Iloscoea purpurea, Franciscea uniflora, 
a most useful plant; Ajdiolaudm cristato, beautifully bloomed ; Besufortia aplcndcns, Erica McNabumo, 
Ewercana, and oximia; and several species a! Achimcnca. 

Of Fruit, tho most remarkable was Mangoes, from Mr. Scott, gardener to Sir George Staunton, Bart; and a 
diah forced Iioto Admirable Pooiihcs, of very superior growth. A monstrous Pine, said to be a species from 
Jami, in which every p^ produced a distinct fruit, was •ont from Mrs. Stcics, of Teddingtun; it was a singular 
looking thing, of some nx inchtf long, and two smullor fruit were produced frnm the base. Two large Helona 
were sent from Mr. Middlemiss, gardener to A. Pott, Esq., both of whkh liad been attacked by a disease common 
among Melons this season, and siud to be a kind of mildew or rust. One of .them was remarkable aa having boon 
raised from seed nineteen yean old. From tho garden of tho Society three kinds of Onqtos were* sent-~Kme, the 
blga, a new kind, eoid to possess medicinal qualities: it is a white land, and certainly inferior to the ’White 
Huacodine; the other kinds wore Ghasaeks Musque, beautifully ripened, and identical with* Jo^din'e' St Albans, 
and a Uaek kind, not quite ripe. Also a new Capaioun, said to 1^ suitablo fixr outting up inaalada,and resembling 
the kind known in the seed aho^ oa the Bullock'a Hemft; and a now Savoy, a kind possossing, in our es tim qti on , 
no merit at a^ as at Leamington we recently saw tho dwarf Drumhead, shown by cottagers, inflniteiy auporinr. 

* hi VMn oAfrmtu, wben attasked by ^eUium vtoiw, X have aecn the iflpules the fnna at peifoet Isavca hi eonsequoiee 
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RUTNCBOSFSBMrM ^AHUIXOIDES. 


RHYNCIIOSPEKMUM JA8MIXOIDES. 


Xat, Oi'dffr^ A 

fliqrraio Cixabactks.— llhynchonponnnm, Al^honte De Oattm 
doU 0 ,—(Ml}fx deeply HTC-tnothrd, or ilve-parUNl; tnbo camiNina. 
litt^ irith numy fflondu st tbo base.orltiiin, the glandM trunooto; 
lohra oblong, Onrolta tlTe-toothod, tube oylitidraaeouHi wiUiout 
appebclttKcfS lobrtt obllquivly obrntitCt convolute to the left in 
K^votinn, and with the apicoH Inflrxcd. Slament firr; JK/o. 
mntM evidently tulhcrrnt te the bote of tlie corolla; onfAerr 
bBMtiite, adherent to the middle of the stigma; inlbrior lobes 
destitute of pdleiu eup-shapod, flvc«toothod; lubes 

oUuseg Orurin two, longer than the nectary; atple uaeintigma 
oUtmg. HiliMfii clonguteiU cuinprcHscd, nacroir. NtH/* mi- 
meruust oborute, coDi]>rew<ed bcloWf nnmiwed above Into h 
( dcoder neck* ending In a idiky coma. (IK C, J^rotlr. i^rt B.) 


Rhtmchospkkmvx JAncinoiuN > jUndA'y.—JannIneoIlkelthyn. 
ohoqpernium.-Mlender,flllmblngshrab; leavesolUptleal,lanee* 
(date, acute, glabrons; calyx deeply flvo-toothcd; teeth subnlnte, 
arate, much shorter than the tube of the corolla, irflcxed; eoroUm 
white. Hulver-Bhaped, and AreJobcil; the tube much longer than 
the calyx, and suddenly cirntmcted in the middle^ tlte lobes 
half-spreading, obcuueatn, twisted obliquely, about os long as 
tbo tube; nuotury offivo oblong, green,emurginute, hypogynons 
scales, sometimes slightly united at tlte edge. 2%>wcn with a 
delicious MpcnU 

Rtxumtut. -11. janminoides, Uadtrtft in Joum. Uort. Aloe., 
I. 711. 


B ESCRIPTION.—A blonder, climbing, eveigrcon flhnib, rooting along its brunclics wherever 
it touRbcH a damp mir&ce, like Ivy. Wlicn wnondt'd, its bnuiclipti diHahuige a milky fluid. , 
The young shoots arc slightly doumy; the leaviM opposite, ovnl. deep grc«!ii, quite smooth, 
sharp-pointed, with minute scale-Iiki' glands in the ploet' of stipiiU's. 'Hie flowers are white, 
deliciously sweet-scented, and prodiieeil in irregular eoiymhs on the ends of pcdunelcs con- 
sidcnihly longer than the leaves. The ealys consists of five narrow, sinootli, convex sepals, 
rolled hnekwnrds, and luueh shortca* thnji tlic tube of the corolhi, with a very shallow, tithed, | 
glandular ring snirounding the Ixise of the latter. The eorollsi is aliout three-quarters of on 
inch long, pure white, salvcr-shapcd, contracted in the middle of the lube, with a partially 
spreading hordt'r, the five divisions of which are wcdgu-slm]>ed, truncate, and twisted obliquely. | 

I llie anthers arc five, arrow-bended, placed just within the orifice of the tuho, and separated | 

by five slightly elevated hairy lines. Tlie ovarj' consists of two soptimte carpels, and is but- | 

n>unde<l Iw five oblong, green, eniarginate, hj-pogj-nous seules, which arc sometimes dightly 
I imited at the edge. • | 

I 'I'hc structure of this plant is not precisely that of the gcmis Bh^chospermum os given by | 
I M. Alphonse i)e Candolle, for the scu1i*h beneath the ovary art' not exactly united into a cup. 

I Hut tliey are pirtially so; and os there is no other dilference, us fiir ns can lie oseerlAined, from i 

{ the plant in a flowering condition, it may he referred to the gimus. In habit it is moje like an | 

Aganosma, but its corolla has not the tapering lobes of tliat genus, nor do the nectary or* ‘ 
I stigma correspond with it. ' 

IlrsTORV, &e.—Collected at Shanghai by Mr. Fortune, and first flowered in the Horticul- ' 
turnl Soriety's Garden in 18^.5.—A. II. 

I 'Ihorc arc in gardens two plants, probably distinet species, grown midcr this name; one, 

^ that represented in our plate, a charming greenhouse climlHr; the other, more trailing in its 
habit, which, us fiir ns wc are awari', has never flowered. 

I, Cui.TVBii.—^Although not a very gay plant, this, from its delicious fingrance, is well 

j worthy of extensive cultivation; and for mixing among other plants, if fiir ite soent only, it is 
worthy of general care. When, however, it produces its spreading corymbose heads of white 
flowers in abundance, which it generally does, it is a very interesting plant; and once during 
the season it has been exhibited in the Itoyol Botanic Qardcn, in beautiful condition, by the 
Messrs. Fraser. It is readily propagated by cuttings of the hulf-ripcncd wood, the cuttings 
I being put in sand, and the pot plimged in a slight hot-bed under the protection of a bell-glass. 

'When the cuttings are rooted, pot them off singly using a light and tolcralily rich compost; 

{ place them again in a close frame until they ore established, after which they may be kept in 
a vnirm part of the greenhouse. I'hc llhynchospermum^B a free-growing plant, sncccediiig 
perfectly in thesgreenhouse; but when rapid growth is required, and large plants in a short 
time, the cool cud of the plant-stove, or an intermediate house, will be found more suitable, 

, especially daring the growing season. As the plants progress in growth, t£ey may receive 
g lilwral sUfts, and when in full luxuriance, a little weak liquid manure may bo givcu to them* j 
jA with advantage. Daring the winter season the plants must be kept comparatively dry; and ^ 

■rot n. '* p • { 
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at all seasonB special core must be token to have the pots properly diained. l!Wn to neat 
trcllisiB as the plants progress in growth, and stop the strong shoots oocosionally to cqualiso 
the distribution of the sap, and consequently the growth. For covering trellises in the con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse, when planted out, this will be found a very usefol plant; and the 
only precaution necessary at the time of planting is to give plen^ of drainage. All who like 
the Ferguloria odonitisBima will like this plant: it is to the greenhouse and conservatory 
what the Pcrgularia is to the pUmt-stovc.—^A. 


BisrrllaHtDiffl aintiw. 

Cujnrifkatim. —The Academy of Naples has received varinus Memoirs in reply to Iho programme it put fiirth on 
the snhject of CapriScation. Some of tho facta atuted in Uioac Momuirs have lK>ra summed up in Pnifossor Link's 
Beport on Physiological Botany, na published in the Any ittpurUi from which souico the folhiwing facts are 
gleaned:—Mem, Mo. 1 denies foe influcnco of capriilcaticm in fr-rtiliaution: female flowcia are always found in 
fto flowers, but no males; and the inq>regnation of tho Figs aunoins a myatory. Tho author dooa not recommend 
eaprifleation. Mem. Mo. 3 arrives at tho fldlowing coneluaiaiia:—!. The wild Fig is not the male of the cultivated 
Fig, os it has been considered. 3. Inasmuch aa the atructurc of tiie flower and the seeiia, in the varieties of the 
cultivated Fig, are exactly tho some, th(*o appeun no rcoann why eaprification should be requisite in i<ime varieties 
and not in uUicn. 3. Tho inacct docs not hasten tho ripening, neither does it contribute to tho setting of the 
fruit, any moro tlian it does to ita iinprcguation. 4. The falling oif of (ho fruit of the wild Fig, which contains no 
larvu), pionM nodiing; for when many fruits have not upon the tree, they still fall off, oven when larvm aro 
present. B. The cause of the folUug off must be sought in other circumstuneea —in tlie elimate, ehanges of the 
weather, &c. 6. Caprifleatiou is perfectly useless, cither for ripening or sotting the fruits. Mem. No. 6 eontitina 
the eonidnsion: that the action of tho cynips upon tho cidtivated Fig is entirely mechanical, and iniTcly serves, 
like any other irritant, to accellento somewhat tho ripening of tho fruit. Itonee, when diis is not requisite, 
oaprifleatiou is perAsjtiy nsrdesa, nay, oven injurious tn tire perfect umtumtion of thi' fruit, Mem. Mo. G eonsiders 
eaprification requiaite, but only in tho cose of abortive Figs. One Mem. caily considers it necessary for fructriiia- 
tion. In my early days I had an opportimity of observing eaprifleation in Fortugul, and I have stated, that it 
exerta no influenoo npon impreguatiun. llowever, many vorictioe hooume larger and mons beautifril when they 
are piciecd by this minute cynips. 


FIUiNCII DAISY aiUYSAXTllEMDMS.* 

, By M. HEBIMCd. 

T ITR Indian Chrysanthemum is one of the most beautifril flowers of autumn. People were 
Bccnstomed to admire tliem dclincafaxl on the Cliina poreeloin, and in their ignorance of tho 
marvels of the Celestial ernpin', to quoliiy them as ideal flowenk An irresistible yrencA^nf leads the 
admiratian of the Chinese to tiiis plant. With it they decorate their houses, and their tables on the 
JSle days, while it is puinted on all their porcchiiu vases. In this country the merits of the Chrysan¬ 
themum are already appreciated, and for some years it has acquired considerable repute, which is 
chiefly owing to the facility with which it doubles its capitnirs, and modifies the colours of ita flowers. 
At the present day a groat number of varieties are in cultivation, some of them with flowers dark 
purple, nearly blordc, rose, white, orange, yellow; sometimes wc find a single capitnle or head with two 
diflisont colours; other varieties axe diatingnislicd 1^ the form of their flowers, which constitute rayed 
eapitolcs, portly or entirely ligulate; and partly or entirely tubular. 

Uortieulture has been latterly enriched with a new species, which is perhaps only a simple type 
of the old form; this is known in the trade under the name of Chrysantiiemum matricarioidca, and 
very often undra the less pretending title of Chuaan daity. This new t;^, sent firom China by Mr. 
Fortune, in IS4B, has already produced numerous chunuing miiiiaturo varieties, having nevertheless 
the most perfect and elegant forms. 

, The Pompm de Chine, as they arc sometimes called, by their dwarf habit, their handsome form, 
their dense foliage, and their elegant small capitnlcs of flomrn of tho most striking ooloars, ore well 
fitted to ocenpy a void in the decoration, not only of our gmdens and greenhouses, but even of the 
flower-stands and baskets of our parlours and drawing-tooms. Of those which hare been lately added 
to our coUeotions the following axe particularly deserving of notice:— ■ 

Sernetiaiium. —^The oolonr of on Amaranth on a white ground. 


• Krom ilie Rmie Uoriieoif, 
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Virci. —^Bo^' violet^ streaked and painted 'Kith nrhite. 

Bouton do Venut .—Capitule amall and neati double, of a doUento rose oolour. 

Zo Fianeit.—Very pure white. 

PiqmUo, —Of bright crimson. 

Blue MoUhx .—Rosy purple, tipped with white. 

FaeMe ,—^Amber yellow, 'reiy pretty. 

PdqutrtUe .—Oapitole small, rayed with rose, disk yellow, tabular. 

These eight novel varieties have been obtained by M. I«b(iia. M. Pele, a distingnisbed hortioul- 
turist of Paris, has also obtained nuiny varieties, the most interesting of which is called Madamo 
Pfjpm, and which flowers constantly about a montii before the others. It is probable that this new 
type^vill Ibmish other varieties os early, whieli will impart a novel and important quality to Chry- 
santhemums. The other variotics of M. Fule ore the following:— 

A6ig Qrieux .—Capitule medium sise, witli ligules conuinated lidow. 

Adda Couoelet. —Capitule of medium size, of a lilac colour; wliito at the centre. 

Antoma. —Capitule largo, rose; ecutro orange. 

Adrfe bnliiant. —Capitule large, bright yellow, mixed witli salmon. 

Aatrfo. —Capitule of medium sizo, yullow and red. 

Damage. Capitule of miHliiim size, purplish. 

Dootear Meroier. —Capitule very large, brilliant yellow. 

Durlieeer da Oramnumt. —Capitule of medium size, of a rose colour, tingvd with claret. 

Gama. —Capitule large, red and yellow, mixed with earmine. 

Levarrier. -papitule of medium size, salmon yellow. 

Mademoiaelk Duby. —Capitule small, witli lilac ligules. 

Madame GuiUaume. —Capittdo medium size,,vialot; centre white. 

Mount Etna .—Capitule medium size, lively carmine. 

Paganini. Capitule medium sins ligules rosy white above, carmine below. 

Pndcherie. —Capitule of medium size, white, dightly tipped with lilac. 

Battier. —Capitule targe, bright I'ed. 

Tuttie .—Capitule medium size, white, tippod with rose. 

I 'komteaai: de BeUeml. —Capitule large, while above, earmine below. 


ON THE CULTURE OF LISIANTHUS RUSSELLIANUS. 

Uy Ha. JOHN QltEIiN, C.M.U.S. (lAimuxBa to Sib Edhi'.nu Aktoobcs, Babt. 

T he following remarks on this splendid plant were written a few years bock, and eonimnnioated 
totheHorticulturalSocirty. 1 have seen no ivosontoalter my practice since, and therefore the result 
of it is quite at your service, and 1 hojX! your engraving of the plant shown at Chiswick may induce 
many more to undertake the cultivation of so uscM an autumn phuit. 

^s beautiful and much-cstecmed plant was introduced into this country, in 1836, from Mexico. 
Being found to be capable of produciug ripe seed in abundance, a large stock of plants was soon dif¬ 
fused among our best cultivators, who hailed it with delight. Nevertheless, strange to say, its 
sncocssfal cultivation, except in a few instanoes, still remains a desideratum—a foot amply proved by 
the paucity of really well-cultivated plants produced at our great metropolitan exhibitions. 

Having been somewhat more suocessfol than some of my neighbours in growing and flowering this 
plant, truly magnificent when well managed, 1 will give my plan, which is os follows;—sow early 
in spring; 1 first fill a six-inch pot half full of potsherds, over which 1 place one inch of sphagnum 
moss; 1 then fill the pot within one inch of the top with rich light sandy soiL When all is pressed 
down equal and firm, and a smooth surface mode witii the bottom of a small pot, 1 sow the seed, and 
cover it very slightly 'with dry white sand. 1 cover the pots with bell-glasses, and place them on/ 
shelf in a shady/art of an early vinery, keeping the surfa«! cohstontly moist by pouring water on the 
outside of the glasses. As soon as the plants have come up, sir is admitted, and increased os they ad¬ 
vance in grow^ Wlien sufficiently strong they arc pricked out into small pots, having the same 
drainage, moss, and mixture as the sced-poti^ and ore again shaded with hand or bdl glasses until 
the plants become established. In tbroo weeks or a month they require to be patted ett nngly into * 
small pots; and I encourage their growth as much as possible by placing them in a shodj part of eitjier 
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a Vinery or Melon-pit, ‘whielicver is kept at the highest temperature, with a humid atmosphere. As 
soon as they begin to fill their pots with roots, 1 give them once a-week a little clarit^ mansre 
water. 

I repot into winter pots almut the middle of August, using pots to suit the sisc of the plants, and 
replacing them in the same growing temperature as before, tiU their pots arc filled with roots. After 
this I begin to prepare them for winter by giving them less mmsture, more sir, and a cooler temper¬ 
ature i and finally they are placed on a shelf near the glass, in the coolest part of the stove, and win¬ 
tered rather dry. Early in February I begin to increase the heat and moisture; and as soon as they 
begin to grow freely, I repot them, which is generally about the second week in March. They receive 
another diift in April, and those that ore intmded for large specimens a third in May (using IR or 20 
inch pots), and a niixture consisting of equal quantities of good strong maiden loam, peat, or b<^ iponld, 

burnt clay, leaf mould, and cow 
manure, with a little wliitc sand. 
These matcrids are well mixed 
together, and if dry are mmstened 
to prevent tlieir running too close 
in the jxits. In potting 1 use a largo 
quantity of drainage, and plenty 
of rubble stones, small jiotshcrds, 
and coarse river sand amongst 
the mixture. T make tho mixture 
just film, but am very careful to 
leave it quite poruns. I give very 
little water till the roots rcorh the 
sides of the jiots: it is increased as 
tile plants and the season odranee, 
giving heat and inoisturo in pro- 
Xxntiun. Too much stress cannot 
Is! put upon making u proper me- 
chaniral arrangement of lieh, por¬ 
ous, and wcU-droined soils, which 
are essential for tho healtliy de- 
vrlupement of plants of the nature 
of the Idsionthus, 

Whin the young hIhkiIh have 1ic- 
como sufllcicntly advanced, I stop 
them immediately above tlic second 
joint; each shoot will then produce 
four; they require stopping about 
three times. The last stojiping ftir 
plants required to bloom early should take place in tho first week in Juno, and for plants required to 
bloom later, in the first week in July. As thiy advance in growth the branches will raxuiro to be tied 
out with sticks, to make round and well-formed plants. 

When the plants arc growing foccly, they arc sometimes attacked with a disease at the base, which 
is produced by tho moist and confined atmosphere that is required for thoir fine growth. To prevent 
this I allow the surfaco to become quite dry once a-week, during which tho plants are supplied with 
moisture from feeders or pans in which tho iiots arc placed for a few hours, being eorcful not to allow 
any stagnant water to remain about them. As soon os tho blooms begin to expand, I keep a drier 
atmosphere, and expose tlicm to more air and light, which much imiwoves their colour. 

As to tlic result of the above practice, I may mention, in conclusion that I grow some seedling 
plants in 1H44, one of which I exhibited at the Horticultural Society’s Garden in July, 1845, which 
was awarded a silver Knightian medal, oceompanied with this note by tho judges:—** Had Hub been 
exhibited in its proper place, it we^d have received a higher medal.” In Julj;; 1846, a ooeond 
plant nooived a large silver medal) and to a third the some award was made in July, 1847. Another 
* plant wos also shown in the same year at the Royal Botanic Socnety’s Garden, Regent’s Pork, and was 
, awarded the first prise as a single specimen of superior oultivatioia The plant that 1 exhibited at the 
Hcntieultnraf Society in July, 1847, had five hundred blooiM expanded at once, ten days after the ex¬ 
hibition. t 
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ox XAIEIKO AKO EXHIBITIMO THE BOELTHOCK. 
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ON KAISINO AND EXHIBITING THE HOLLYHOCK, 

liy Mb. 6. OUiSNMY, 

IHIS noMc, bat until lately caarse, Sower huii licen m improved within the hut few ycare, that the 
better kind of gardens possess it in all its varied forms and colours that axe worth cultivating, 
and it is rapidly making its way into most Sorists’ cstablisliments. It is much improved in the 
denseness of its colours, since it has becomofiracticablo to produce the plant with other good properties, 
but no one point has done so much for it os thickness of petal. 

The projwrties of the Hollyhork have been fully explained in the volnme of " Froperties of 
Flowers;” and we can hardly describe improvements without referring to the points that are desirable. 
The ej^aractcristic of tlu: lloUyhock for many yours was coorsciuiss—that is, renghness and informality 
in the flower, and flimsiness of petal, which was scarcely thicker in any of the numerous varieties, than 
that of thclicldFo|ipy. This flimsiness was against dense colours, because wo could almost sec through 
the iietals, and therefore lost tho Iirilliancc of even the brighter colours. The great variety of colours 
induced many to look most to colour; doublencss of flower was, however, indispensable, for the single 
were ezocesivcly mean and weedy in apjicarancc. Many nnrseries, however, were storked with large 
collectioiis, and could supply fifty or sixty very distinct colours; forms were not ismsidercd. The first 
attempt to improve tho flower systematicBlly was mode in Essex, and in a few years somewhere 
about thirty vurintirs were raised with evident aiiprooebes to tho standuid laid down in “ Froperties of 
Flowers and Fiants.” They hud thicker petals, the centre was less confused, the colours quite new, 
many were mottled and spotted, and the wholo foi-niiid an interesting collection. 

The lIoUyliiKsk nniy bo raised from seed for now varieties, but when a new and good sorteis pro¬ 
cured it should Ik' x>rupngnted from iMirtions of the stem or nmt. Tho socdlings rarely bring mare 
tiiuii one in fifty so good as that which yielded the seed; but if tlicrc is one of a tiiousand as good as 
tlio Iwst, and (lu-refin-e worthy of a name and ino{)agation, it will repay us for our trouble. 

For tile seedling bell prepare a pieeo of ground four feet wide, with an alley on each side, and, if the 
soil 1 k‘ good, dve]>-trenrh it (wo siiits, and thiYiw tho bottom earth to tho toji, and the top spit to the 
Isittoni or uiideniiost. It is not iieccssai'y to dung tho ground if (here is any strength at all in it, for 
if it will grow a Cabbage, it is suflicicnl. Ix-t the lumps in (his be well broken, and rako the sarfiico 
smooth; m>w tho seed in Mnivb, as thinly as you con, so that no two scuds ore nearer to each other 
timn an inch; rake them in well, or, what is better, sift some dry soil over the seeds so os to cover 
(hem. When these come up, and Is-gin growing, the weeds will come and must bo kept under, for 
weeds on a seedling bed are tho greatest drawback to the progress of the iilants; constantly weeding, 
theii'forc, as fast os any weuils u]>iK>ar, is a matter of course. In the month of Junethoplonts willhavo 
adrunerd sufficiently to jilant in nursery lieds six inches apart every way. The In-ds fourfect wide, and 
any rei]nircd Icifgth, with an alley on eueli side to walk and work <ni. The nursery bed should bo pre¬ 
pared the same as tho seed bed, and when all the plants arc itimoved from the seed bed, it may be 
filled again with them at six inelu-s apart cvciy way. Water in dry weather; hutlhey mast cspeciaUy 
Ih! well moist eucd when planted ont first. In taking the young plants from tho seed hed, th^ must 
bo raised up with a fork, or tlie dibble, or trowel, for tho roots would brook if you attempted to 
draw tlicm; and. if tho wi'athcr has been long dry, it may be desiiulde to soak the ground well before 
you attempt to take them up. They may be planted witii tlio dibblo, by making holes deep enough to 
take in tlio nxits nnhent, and elosing the hole by making another close to the aido, and pnidiiiig 
tile cartii in afterwards, and pressing the sides of the first hole in npon tho roots. The beds must be 
kept clear of weeds us before, and the tiitugs left to grow with nothing forthor than occasional 
watering. By tho autumn of tlio year they wilt he strong plants, and they may be put out wherever 
you intend them to bloom, whether in the borders, or in rows at any port of the garden, or even where 
they are; hut every other plant must betaken np, os welt us every other row, so that they will be left 
one foot apart all over tlie bed; timy may be supported % a strong lino along a few upright stakes, so 
that they may, os they advance in tlie spring, be fostened to tho lino in caso of boisterons weather. 

As they bloom you must remove every single flower, and every semi-donble one, unless there he 
anything romorkably worth saving in the eharacter or colour; generally discard everything that is ngl 
new and good, gave not a single plant which bos a thin petA; they are. all useless. Take no heed 
of old colours, unless tho flower is better than we have, and new colours ought to be on thick petals to 
|uHtiiy saving thorn. You will find that, of a good many plants, very few will be worth propagating,* 
and those whicli ore should bo labelled, desuribed, and supiwrted by stakes, for the sake of thete seed. 
The seed pods should be removed aa soon os tiny are brown, and before they begin to seftter about, aa * 
much depends on every advance among seeds; os soon os yon have gathered tho Beed,gCat down Jhe 
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tl| ON RAISINO AND BXmBITINO TBS BOIXTHOCK. 

•tern to witlifai time inches of the gnmnd, stir the earth round 'with a fork, not de^ enough to hurt & 
their flhres, but to let the air in. In discording the worthless varieties the instant they bloom, jroupre- I 
vent the see^ of the good ones from being oontaminoted. 

Lots in the autumn you will observe how many heads the plants have, and you may dig them up, 
and port them acootdingiy t n^laeing them in the ground, giving them a foot apart, and labelling them 
with a number referring to the number in your book, and under which you describe them, with all their j 

peeuliarities, and particularly that forwhid you selected them and saved them. It is practicable to in* |l 
oreose some Hollyhocks by eyes—that is, by taking the atom off and cutting an inch of it with the loaf \ \ 
on, and planting them on heat as yon would the eyes of a vine, and thus producing young plants; but I { 
none are so good and so strong os those produced by parting the roots, 'l^en, therefore, yon have de¬ 
cided on propagating a plant which has bloomed, you may greatly promote the sprca^ng of the roots | 

I to several heads, by forking the ground up round it and giving plenty of dung, cutting down the stem 
I to within six inches of the ground. This will promuto mind grovrth and apreoding into separate heads; 

I at the end of the season, say October or November, dig them up, part them into as may pieces of roots 

I OS there arc eyes, or mther hearts, to grow, and plant them out in rich ground eighteen inches apart; 

i if in rows, or in places where they ought to bloom, they may require watering in dry weather for a 

i time until they teve firm roots again, and begin to nuke fresh growth; but they will not do much | 

i beyond keeping alive until the spring months return, when they will grow fost. This second year will | 

prove whether the flower, generally speaking, is worth being placed among tiic better sorts, or fails to 
maintain the character which procured for the plant tlm distinction of being labelled and propagated. 

The Hollyhock is clearly becoming adopted everywhere os a fevonritc; and it may deserve it, if |' 
florists* will b(< careful to throw away enough, and not keep second-rate aorta, for the purpose of saying I' 

; they raised such, for it is no credit to have raised a sccond-mte variety; and we would much rather 
see a man destroy a whole collection than risk spoiling good seed for the sake of a second-class plant. 

If there is any lack of a good bold centre, well flUed with florets, discard them. If the jictals ore thin, 
throw the plants away; you are better without colour than without form, and thin petals cannot 
retain any form. If the flowers be not close on the stem they are useless; the bloom should form one 
I solid pyramid, os it wore, the flowers touching one another, spreading out rather wide, for the larger !' 

the base and the smaller the point the better. AVhethcr the stem be three or six feet high, the flowers i 

I I should be much further from the stalk at bottom than they are at top—in fact, gradually taper to- 


I i wards the upper point, which will be nnbloomed buds, and close os they con bo to the stem. As you 

II nmy have a knife without having a spade, you may nuike a rule of cutting down all the stems of those |: 

{ that are inferior the instant a single flower opens, and they can be dug up at a future period; by 

' moving the flower at once, you prevent the spread of its ferthising dust, and the few good ones that ; i 

j remain will have every chance of producing you oven hotter things than themselves, whereon, if they I 

I were to be left, there would be for greater numbers worse than tlicre would be equal to even tho worst { 

of the plants sowed from. The Hi^yhaek is a noble {ilant to place within shrubberies, or at the backs I { 

I of broad borders, or in a line a few feet from the cilge of a path, and iteannot be too much cultivated ' | 

os a garden flower, whatever might be said of it os a show flower. . 

There has been much difference of opinion os to the propriety of making the Hollyhock a florists' j 
flower, because of the difficulty of making oTrangements for its exhibition. The wholo spike is too , 
much, a single bloom is too littio. The properties being on the plant and spike, and not in the indivi¬ 
dual flowers alone, it is possiblo that one of the finest individnal flowers may boon the vmy worst plant. 
Many there are which have their flowers very good, bat so wide apart, that the apiko ia frightfol; 
othera, which are soaoewhat inferior in tho flower, have a ^Icndidqiikc. Ithaa been, therefore, decided, 
that a picoe of the atom with five flowers to it should he inhibited; this will give the form of the cpike 
almost, and entirely exhitat the beauty of tho individual flowers; but there onght not to be priacs at 
I all for those who show coUcctions of siaglc flowen. last ell the spike be shown, when sonuibody will 
I tell ns how to prevent its flagging. However, the efieet of a port of the stem with five perfect flowers 

I to it is very good. It is showy enough to help an exhibition greatiy, but it must be striotiy limited as 

to number, and all must show alike. Tho stands may now bo as divorsifled as those of DohUas; there 
see already hundreds of shades, colours, and mixtures—^though we never core to see more thmi about 
thirty of ^m; the rest ore goodfor nothing but throwing away. The most sncoassfol grower and 
improver was the late Hr. Boren, of Saffrou Waldoa. ^ act was purehoacd early by Bireham, of 
* Headiogham Bangay, who fbUows up the raisingrfd now varictioa with qdrit, and who, we presnm^ 

, will oocaaionally infonn na as be gets ready to send ont aaythingirery new and very good. But Mr. 

% Baron’s deat& greatly interrnptod the progreas of this flower, for he had the feir start of everybody, 

^ aiJIr. Hoylnand Jfr. Beek have fl>r Oernniums. • 

- : - ; ^ 









The preparation for »h3iition ia aimple enoagh: aolootplanta that ore half Uoomed—that ia, irhoaa 
lower h^of Ueoma are folly developed, oat the atem off low down, tom the atemnnmd and aee whieh 
are the beat flowera, and mind that there he five hloomaj when yon have mode npyonr mind aa to whidh 
portion of atem will exhibit beat, out away the flowera above and below, and cut tim atem the right 
length to have the lower flowera even wit^ although not reeting on, the board or atond, or in the 
bottlca, or vooea, or whatever elae they are ahovra in. A flat board, like a Dahlia atond, with the 
holea wide enough apart to do Juatioe to the portion of ajnke ahown, would do very well, bat foey would 
reqnire large tnbea and holea a foot apart. The beat way to exhibit would be in flat boxea of moaa 
with bottlea or jura to hold water, ao that the atem wonld go in the bottle or jar and roat on the 
bottom,%nd that the lower flowera ahonld juat bo kept np from renting their edgea on the moaa, and 
with tgom enough to ahow to advantage without tonehing eaeh other, the largeot and talleat being at 
the back, thoae a Uttio amallor being in the middle, and the amoUcat in front. The oolonn ahonld be 
diveraified and yet uniform, bright flowera at the eomcra, duller in the middle, but all oa nwly nni- 
form, aa to light and dark, oa poaaiblo, for it ia much owing to thia that many a collection of flowera 
looka auperior to othera not ao carefully nor ao uniformly diaplayed. The obacnco of any net mlea fiir 
ahowing the nollyhocfc, hoa alone prevented many aooieticB from adi^ing itaa an article ibr ahow. 
The atema ore too large for any tubea made for DohliBa, and no real goodwill be dxmc until it ia decided 
what atonda ahull be uacd in ahowing. They ought to be a fi»t apart. Twelve apechnena ore enough 
in all caaea, to exhibit, even fur deulera, uiileaa they wiah a diaplay without oompotition, when they 
may do what they pleaae. 

iBftn iralt Eiin |'Iinite, 

TuiCHOPn.ia aoaviB, fo'mifey. Sweet Trichopil (Faxt. FL <7ant.,t,t 11),—^Not Old., OrchidocoaB, fYondeaa- 
Iiniaiidoii<.~A very bandaumu atovc epiphyte, with thin oblong peeudo-bulba, each bearing ene broad, oUoag, 
wary, leather}’ leaf, which grnwa from four to aiz inchoa high. The flower atenia iaoue from tbs bate of tha 
psrudn-bullia, aiid each bear t«-a or throo hluBBoma, wbiih oonaiat of linear nearly atraight arpala and potola, white 
slightly atoined witli rod, and a great runruluto lip, crooni ouhiurod in the throat, and richly apotted with roae colour 
uu the lirmul, wavy margin; the flowera arc foil five inbhea in diameter, and emit the mbat dcUeote odour of Haw* 
thorn. From Control America. Introduced in 1848. Flowera in aumnier. 

Cui’Bsa ecitruaiu, Znmirc. Furple-flowcrcd Cnphea (Fhrt if Serm, t 412).—Not. Ord., I.ytbmoaa, { 
T.ytliroir.—A very pretty hybrid porennuil aub-ahrubby plant, which aoema to bo anitablo for boddi^-out. It 
boa tlio habit and foliage of C. miniata. The floworo an large, handoome, of a fine bright roae colour, slightly 
shaded with violet; they have font amall petals, and two huge onet. A Belgiiui garden hylnid, obtained ^ M. 
Ddochc of St Omer, b^weeo 0. miaiaia and C. vaeoaimima, the former being the aeed-bcaring parent Baiaed 
about 1848. Floworo during summer. 

>lBDiaar.A WAONivtcA, Lindk)/. Mognifleout Medinilla {Faxt. FI. Oari., 112). -Nat Ord. Melaatomaoeee, 

§ Mnbutunicoi.—Syn. Medinilla bnuitoata, of ganlmt, not of Mtau. —A noble onet overgnen shrubby ttere-plant, 

with comprcaaod four-winged bronchus, aetoso at the nodus. The leaves ore very large—nearly, a foot hmg_and 

Bomewhat eoarse-looking, unloaa the plant ia of a large aiao; they on opposite, obovate-oblong, cordate, aomewhat 
stcm-claaping, leathery and deep green. The flowera are in terminal pendulous ponielas, fifteen to eighteen inchei 
long, furnished with wheniod hronchee, and many very luge dcciduoua inony-nervcd nae-piiik ivflczod bnota, 
growing in whorls of four. Tho flowera are deep glossy rose ooluur, deeper in the bud, and ore decandrous. 
From Java, lutrodueed in 1848. Flowen in Apd and May. Measra. Veitoh, of Exeter. 

HoTA ooaiACKA, Ftmat. Leathery-leaved Hoya (Net Mag., t 4fil8).—Nat Ord,, Aeclepiadocew, § Siapelue._ 

A amooth atevc ahrub, with terete twining sterna, bearing opposite elliptia, somewhat coiiaocans oostote ponni- 
nerved leaves on short thick petioles. The umbels of floworo are borne on long, pendent pedunclei, bam the 
BxilB of tlio kavea; tho hlosaonu an nthor pretty, tho oorolhi being huge, glabrone, and glassy eztemally, downy 
wrtbin, with triangular acute lobes of a pals tnwny oobur, tho atsminel crown of white ovate leaflets, with a 
brown eye. From Java: mountain woods in the west. Introduced about 1848. Flowera in Auguet Uamro. 
Teiteh, of Exeter. 

Fabsonbia HBTEBoraviLa, A. Cumringhain. Verioua-leaved Fanonus (Jaam. Bart. Soa. v. 194).—Not Ord., 
Apocynoceoi, { Foraonsee.—Syn; F. olbiflora, Jbmit—A very ouiious olemlor, twining hardy gree^onao shrub, 
with persioteut loaves, looth^, dull green, often brown, “linearlanceolate, ovote lanceolate, ohovote, or aval 
apathulste, often rcpsnd, varying in length ^m two to four inchos.'' Xho flowers grow in dose, one-eided, nekel 
ponielee, and ore pole eteam-cidaur, rather sweet scanted; tho corulhie urceolate, with a rebate, flve-lobed 
border. From New Zealand: northern ialanA Introduead in 1847. Flowen in May and June. Eortioultunl 
Bcoiety of London. • 

^OTA ATBOPUBVusxa, Badfr. Brown pnrpio flowered Hoys (Net. Mag. t. 4820).—^Nti. Oi^, Aieki^ada- 
eeo, { StapeliiB.—^A smooth stove shrub, with tmte twining atonie, beating oppedto, ovate, aonts; thiek, fldahy, 
flve-trarved leaves, on very thick petit^ Tho flowera grow in • denae mnbel, on ihott ail])oy prluiwfot. 
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•nd ue of a rioli pnrplidi-laovn colour; too ooroUa u mndM iafo fiTo nnmdiih aoummated hoiry-puMoooiit 
loboo, of aaarity brawn, wifh tlio rich purplo-lnown otiiminal erown of ovate floahy leafleto olanding in the oentce, 
Tnan Java ■ woodt of Panaang. Introduced about 1848. Plowen in autumn. Hoaata Vcitch, of Exeter. 

PABaonaiA vAniAmua, /.Hidby. 
Yariable-lcaved Panonaia (Jmtm. 
Sort. Ste., V. 190).—^Nat Ori., 
Apocynaceei, j Poreoneixe.—A very 
coriuua alonder, twining graen'. 
houao shrub, with shining loaves, 
very variuUo in form, very nai^ 
rowly linear, with the base rounded 
and sub-uiidulato, or oval^Aite, or 
obovate, or linear, dilated at the 
end into a oireular blodo. The 
flowers are in short Icniy panicles, 
hut arc not very showy; they 
are cream-coloured, sweet-scented, 
with the corollas boll-shaped. Prom 
New Zealand. Introduecd in 1847. 
hlowers in Hay and June. Horti¬ 
cultural Society of London. 




1. awn tahfifiiluh 
3. Betiwia WaWehiana^ 

Lcoba BA£icTK>i.tA, ifeCimdeUr. 'Willow-leaved Ixora 
(.Bet. Mag. t. 4023).—Nat Ord., Oinchanacete | Cin 
^aneB.—8yn: Pevotta salieifolia, Slame .—A sploidid 
stove shrub, of erect hahit, growing two to thm feet 
high, probably higher. The leaves arc opposite, rather 
dosely jdaced along the stems, almost sessilo, narrow 
lanceolate or wSlow-Iihc, a span long, shining green 
abovo. The flowers grow in large terminal corymbs, farming hemispherical heads, and are deep orange ted or 
flame-ooloured (in a variety with somewhat smaUer blossoms, almost crimson); they are upwards of an inch in 
diameter, andconsistof a long slander almost filiform tube, and a spreading limb of four lanceolate ovate acute lobes. 
^romJava: Haunt Seribu. Introdueed by Mr. T. Lobb aWt 1848. Flowers in summer. Messrs. Veitrh of Exeter. 

Baananis WanucHiAitA, Jh CanMb.' Wallich’s lierbetiy {Paxl. ft Oard. i., 79).—Nat Ord., Bcrberacrm } 
Berbercn.—Syn: B. macrophylla a/ ganliiu ; B. atrovirens, O. Dm .—A very ornamental *!uilf-hardy, perhaps 
hardy evergreen shrub, growing ton feet high, and furnished with doth green dense elliptic sharp-pointed serratod 
leaves, grosring in dusters, the btanchm also bearing Slender threc-ported spines. The flowers ate dustered in 
the a^ of the leaves on short stalks, and ate large, and of a deep yellow colour, giving the plant a very orna¬ 
mental aspect From Java: monntains, 9000 fiset elevation. Tptrodueed in 1845, by Mr. T. laibb. Flowers in 
snmnur. Measrs. Teitefa of Exeter. It has stood throe winters at Exeter, without shdter. 














ARHIDKS MACTTLOflTIM, TAB. flCinUKDERI. 


AKllIDES MACULOSUM, tab. SCHROSDERI. 

* JVW. OrA, OttciimicuK 1 Vamukas. 


Cntxfttr CiiABAirrxR.>-APridpii, Lottreire.—Pfriaitfk piitent 
or cluMd, tlip KetnnontH nearly pqiwl; the esfteriar lotml, often 
obllquo at the Injuc, Uinnatc with the produced buM of tfao 
column $ intrrior lumirwhat (Clique, udhcrrnl to the boM* of the 
column. Lahellim articulated with the biiiir of the eolnmn. 
weeaU* or eimircrt, threo-lobnli the hiteml hibea dwurfcdi the 
llntb hnud-llke nrauhulatCt Houu'timeH ahort aiHl tuinidt »r anlK 
ftiniintte. fWaico redinlnit tm tiie owy, Hhort, not wlniretl. 
AatArr* twiMicllnL mfiMm two, HUleatc behind. Oett^ 

iliHm hnmd or flliform. (^tand peltate or nub-rotund.^-Indian 
herhfi, fplphytcH, cnulciiemt, RlnKwt Himjde, motinff; Icnvci 
twn«ni»keA coriiicrou!i, or half tleahy; floweni in ruccmcH or 
a]iiki*K.- {Undiirhcrt iVsn/, ]4f)A.) 

AicRiiiiM MACriiOiinM, illHilehmui, chan- 


' ncllcd, very broad ami thick, nbaolctplynotolwd, obtuse and toy 
' obliquely truncated, iqiottod with brown at ti>e edgo of the 
under surface near the base, very dfoucly set; flowen fragrant, 
n)a».«olourcd, iqMlk'd with purple; aepola ovatc-iOblaag, eumo- 
what recurved at the maigfn, apoUed; petals rather smaller, 
less iteshy, more acute and olillque, and iiioreS'nxuiieruuely 
aiKitind; lip laiiP'* mute, latend lohea very araall, falcate, witii 
u aimple tubercle between tlusm, inU^rmcdlotc one very niuch 
lunmr, Umg, deflexnl at the marfHna, undulated, deeper coloured; 
spur carved beneath. 

yar. ArAranfm.'-KohrTKlur's Aii^plant. lyibellum narrower; 
lateral teeth anmU, imur^’ed, with a Iddd tJiborolc botwecu them, 
Ktfiwm much paler thuii In tiic tyis*, whitish tinpud with llloo 
und Kpotted with rmte. 




B KSCltri’TlON.—An vpiphytal herb witlilmmdly Mtrap-shiipecl, obtu)io,.an(l deeply emargi. 

imto oblique leavi*R, and a pendtat, open, mouy-flowered ^MDuele. Wower. very dcdicote, 
the Repnbi and lateral petala almost alike, olmvate and obtuse, spreading, white tinged with 
lilae, and spotted with lilae-msc. Ijabellum 
consisting of a pouoh-likc base, prrolongtvl 
downwards into u slender nrehod spur, bor- 
diTcd above by a small tooth on each side, 
between which is a bifid tulierele; tbu middle 

lolm of the lip is, at first, suddenly expnnde«l, '1^ 

tlicn contracting from an angle on each side 

to a somewhat obtuse point, forming, thus, a M 

narrow triangular-rhomboid limb, with the - 

sides del1e^ed; the middle lobe pale libie 

marked with rose, deepest at the lase; the spur 

gradually sbadod into bright yollnwish gi-cen. 

IlisTOBT, &c.—^Thisplant seems to bear a 
close ri'semblunoc to A. inaenlosum, from which 
it can hardly Ik: spceificiilly distinct, although ^ ^ 

in the shaiic of the lateral teeth of tho lip, ^^ 

and in the bifid tubercle between tiiem, it ap- 

jKMU-s to ditfer slightly, (kinsidcring tlic niueU 

greater difibrenccs between tlio other species 

we prefer to regard this as a variety.—A. II.' 

For an opportunity of figuring this very’ 
beautiful plant, we ore indebted to J. II. Sehro- f 

der. Esq., of Stratford Qrccu, Essex, in whose .. 

uniqucfcollGction of Orchids it has blossomed 
several times, and by whom the following • 
purtioulors aro supplied:—“I purohaaod it 
about six years bock at Mr. Steven’s sale, 

ry n* AKEtblUi MAOUTAMVM, VAK. MCUUUU1L1U. 

CoTcnt Giurdcn, Doing part jd a KmuH unpor- 

tation fisnn the Hills near Bimbay. My attention was directed to it by its very distinct habit, 
and the remains of a flower spike from every leaf. We have flowered it now fbr three years, 
and each year finer thiui tlie preceding, and should wo be fortunate enough to attain its native 
flowering habit, I need not say what a magnificent thing it will be. It appears to he a hybrii 
bc^tween AeridCs crispum and maculosum, and on that account I value it the more, as I do 
not think it is so likely to be introduced again.” 

CuMps*.—^The foUnwing is tho trcatmeit reeommcmled by Mr. Gfeodc:—Ihe phiats 
belonging to this lovely genus, to grow them to perfection, require to be placed, in*the growing 
season, in the 'warmest and must hnnu'd part of the Orchid-house; and, in oddition^to the mejs- 
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ture suspended iu the atmosphere, to be lilieraUy syringed daily with tepid soil irotor. When, | 
howcA-cr, the plants arc first imported, they must he thoroughly washed, both root, bi-anch, i 
and foling(>, for until they are cleared of nil kinds of filth it will be fimnd iinijossibln to grow I 


1 them to anything like perfection. Itustic boskets, or pots with {jerfomted sides, aixs tlic most j | 
I suitable to grow them in, and the compost used should be very fibrous |>eat and sphagnum moss, |! 
I i libt'mlly intermixed with charcoal in large and siuidl jiieres; press tlio compost close together, 

1' and to imike sun' that the plants are firm in the jmts, us(> a few pegs to hold the soil together. 
Knspend the|)ot or basket close to tlve glass awl tiike enre to keep a moist atinnsjiherc at all 
times, and the plants when once established will then grow with great freedom. AVatcr 
liberally, and shade in very sunny* weather, and faike care thnt the plants an* not broiled ly a 
too ftcc admission of air in immediate contact with them. When the growth is completed, imd i 
more especially after they begin to show bloom, they nuiy be kept comparatively dry, hut 
thiy miuit not ut any time be sulgeeted to a low teinpcrntun'.—A. 


l^rgftnlilr ^'jmsialngg. 

By AKTHT.'ll IIKSKUET, Usn, F.L.8.. fiWm’aKB os Botaxt at St. Oiioauh's nospiTAi.. 


THK ELKWEXTABY STKUCTWKE OP l't,ANTS. 

J N ou.' last chapter, we examined the mierosooiric romiKmeiits of wliirli pliiiits, geiiemlly, me Imilt | 
up, and the reader will now lx.' prepared for n more iKirticidur aeromit of the nmniier in uhieli the 
different forms of elementaiy organs oeenr in diffeiviti plants; hut, us it is not intended to enter, 
in these papers, into a minute ueconnt of tlie aiiuloniy of the diffemil parts of u vegetable, and siiiw, 
in tile {Icscrijitinns of roots, stems, leaves, &e., I sliall dwell upon their elementiuy eoiistruetioii so 
far tts is neeessaiy for the eziilunatiou of the cause's of tlie fael.s olrserved, or tlio ]>rartii'nl oju'i-ntienis , 
earned on in hortieultuiT ou siu:h parts, 1 snail here merely prefuec tliose mure siteeiul obseivatiuiis, 
by a brief summary of the general mode of distribution of tlio oleuientary tissues. 

It bos been said ab'cudy, that all vegetable slraelitrc eonsislK, at its tirst production, of mem- ! 
branoiis cells tilled with nutrient jiiiees, and that tliese eelis uiidi'igo vm’ioiis chniiges of form ami 
couaistenee, according to tlic gxirt of the perfect plant iu wliieh they are situated, and os ])luntH differ 
so much iu liabit and eonformation, oceurdiiig to the kind of jihint whieh they couti'ihute to form. 
Mtn'eover, wciy plant, from tlie mi<»'Oscq)ic Alga, to the loftiest forest treo, is ut its Iiirth u single, 
simple, membranous cell, ami while Ihe finwior lemaiiis in the same condition throughont its In-ief ! 

existi'iicu, tiro latter gains its miyestic ]iro{x>rfions by the ynrixess of Heir-multi]>lication of eulls, all i 

dosceudod by generations, continuing an unbroken line llirougli ecnluries, from that one m-ighud, 
mysteriously endowed, gcrm-cell. 

Taking a general view of the Vegetable Kingdom, we find that the nature of the changes which 
the original cellular tissue undergoes, iiefore the plant arrives at matarity, is a tolerably gnxl ebarac- 
teristie on which to found compariHons as to rank in the seulc of vegetation fur the purposes of elassi- 
ficalion ; in other words, the elementary structure of plants, os might bn expected, Ih-ots a relation to 
the complexity of external form, and tlu; variety of tlic ftmetions exercised within the individual 
plant. It may not ho uninteresting, therefore, to trace brictiy the various links of the chain of 
organixation, pnxieeding from tbo lowest up to tho highest forms, promising, however, tliat tlio 
descriptions of the tribes ore not those of individual members of a scrirs, but merely skefashes of 

the general characters of gronps, which, eaeh taken ns a whole, may ix: regarded us inferior oi- 

superior to one another; for, in no deportment of organised nature is, thoro less ground for osaoniing 
the existence of a single direct graduated sci'ii's of species, than in tii^cgctiililo kingdom. 

'Ihe lowcHt tribes of plants ore wholly nmiposed of simple cellular tissue, whence they ore distin¬ 
guished hy some authors by the name of tlic (Vllular plants; they comiwchcnd the Algm, or family of 
tjic Sea-weeds, until their ftesh-WBter allies; tho I’Hmgi, or Mushroom and Mildew tribe; and tho 
l.iclicns. These plants, although difft'ring among tlicmselvcs to a great extent in consistence and 
texture, ore all distinguished from the higher tribes by tho absence of anything likc'spiral structures 
in their elementaiy organs, and, indeed, of anything like true woody, or fibrous tissues. 

Tho simple!tt Algn is a single membranous ecll, those a Utile more udvaneod oi-o mere strings of » 

cells joined cliil to end, and where they attain great sixe, and a firm and resisting sabetanco, wc find ^ 

th^N to be composed solely of cells, the increased sixo being given by groat multiplication of nnmber. 
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without much diffbronce of form, und the grualor iirmucm roMultiiig &om a rluoer packing of the 
component cclle and a thickening of their walla hy depooite, here nmiaily of a tough, Jelly-like, or 
homy conouitencc, produced in the oomc way aa the harder occondary dqHwiti) of wood-eclla. In the 
Fungi, the cclla ore uoually Tciy delicate and loosely packed, henee the oiift and spongy ehiinicter 
of these phuitR. The Lichens have the cells dcvolo|ied to a lumiy or ))apci 7 ooiisistcncc, giving them 
that dry and rigid ehometer which is so iM'culior to this tribe. The Algm, on the other hmd, inhabi¬ 
tants of water, are soft and getstinous in tcxtnro, acquiring greater substance and a grisly, or even 
somewhat homy nature, in those instances where they are exposed to viiilenl external uiiluenees, os 
of the beating of water ujxm the nxks wlicre tliey tlourislu In all tlwse plants the proetws of 
niitrition are very simple, there is no distinetioii into leaf, stem, and root, and cvmy part of the 
plant If equally capable of iH'rformiug any of tiic ihnetimis Iwlungiiig to the life of the plant. In 
the Algn', for instance, all the cells are engaged in tile process of asshuilafion of tlie nnlrimeiit derive<l 
from the watiT in winch they live; each eidl is nl onc(' its own root and linf, nbstn-bing the erode fowl, 
and eimverling it into organised niattor. 'llie Lichens live in llio ssuiie way, on the moisture tlicy 
absorb ftwra the air; and the Fungi in deenmisffling liquids or other deeuj ing mutters. The only kind 
of eirctulation wo can imagine to exist Iutc, is a distrilmtion or eciualisutiou ctf the tlulds throughont 
the te.xturcs, where, for iiistnun-, a jiart of the plant fully exposed to nirastnre eon\eyH a portion ol' 
its alisorhod tinid to n drier ]Birt, in u mnmier which moy he roughly »mij)u]'ed to the soaking of 
wafer along a piece of hlnttiiig-inipt'i', or tlirough a sixmgc or other iwreus Isaly. 

Connected with this physiolugical inde|icni"nce of tin- cells in regard to niiti-itinn, wo usually find 
uii (xjual itide]iriiden«-of vitality, that is to suy, the cells, thus combining all tlic nutrient fniictmns 
in themselves, ore cajmhlc of sustaining life and ooiitiiiiimg their growth when seiuinitod by c:^^ia] 
violence from o:ioh other. Hut to tills point I shall rctuni lici'calltt'r. 

Advancing to n higher class of vegetables, wo find in the Musses veiy dialiriet signs of n nion- 
elerotedorganusafioii. Ilere wc limt sw.' a troe distinction of parts which may be jiroiiorly called leaf, 
stem, and nxit. and enrresimncHiig to the marked incifused variety of conqxmciits of the outward form, 
we tiiid a new kind of strortin'C in the iiilerior; wc now find the eellnlar tissue strengtiieiicd liy a 
regularly arranged woody skeleton. Tlw Mosm-s in general ore ulniiist wholly eelluliu'. hut in them 
we tind Hie tiivt titU'Cs of the fibrous furouitions which in their nuuv highly devrlojH'd eoiidition cou- 
sl iluto the wixid and filnvus bundles of fiowering plants. Thus tho thread-like cellular stem of a 
Moss has a fllmius core, as it. may he railed, a little handle of troe wixidy tissne running up its centre, 
and in some inslatiis's w'liding off little branchrs to form mid-ribs to tlic leaves; these leaves ore 
usually single layers of llultened ]ilateH of rellnlar tissue, closely resemitling tlie Iraf-liku expansions 
found in some of Ihe Algol, but soinetiiiirs these rells are strengtlioncd by carious spiral deposits in 
the inleiiur, us in the 8phagnam or Dog Moss. Tho rmts are more tiireads formed of several rows of 
very dclirato cells, and these roots, wliicii iienrtvnte the soil, now exclusively cxrreiM' tiio oiilcc of col- 
Iretiiig fond fur the plant, while the functions of digcstiuii uiid rcH|iiratioii are removed to u siqrarate 
seutin Ihe leaves; we now no longer see Ihul uniformity or iiidilterence of colouring in the diffcix'nt parts 
of tho plant, Ihe absorbing roots contain only eeloiirless juircs, wliilc the leaves owe their tint to the pn's- 
euce of abundance of thathighly organised form of assimilated food, tlie chlorophyll granules or vesiclra. 

7'hc tribes standing Iietween the Musses mid Uic fiowering plants, namely tliu Club Mosses, Ihe 
Fenis, and tlieir allies, differ principally freiii tlie first in their gieuter complexity, hut they also pre¬ 
sent us with the first exnmpli's of the sjiiral slroetures in tho so-culled vcssols or ducts. The woody 
column rnnniiig up the centre of the stem of a Lycqiodinm or Club Moss, for example, consists of a 
tierfoet “ ilhru-viiscnlnr bnndlc,” that is to say, it is no longer a thread of simple elongated wood-cells, 
but is romimsed of a number of “sjiirnl vessels” (i. «, ^x‘ry long and slender eells with a spiral fibre 
roiled up in their interior) surroaiiih-d by a considcrablo coilrotion of wood-coils. In the Ferns, where 
the stems acquire much grcntci- sise, growing even into trunks rivalling tiiixai of the Palms, wo find 
tlio “skeleton” of the stem composed of a nnmbcr of aiuilogous “fihro-vasculai'” bundlca, arranged in 
an irroguhir ring; and, in tlie oldci- condilions of the arlxn'csecnt kinds, these acc|uire great solidity of tex- 
tarc. Tho subdivisions and hrauches of tliis skeleton, which run oat to form the rilxi and veins of the leaves, 
partake of tlie higher ehoracter of organization, and we find tho veins of tho loaves of Ferns, &'c., 
to contain spiral slroetures similar to those of the bundles in tho stem of which tlicy ore prolongationiK 
In tho fiowering trilics we have to distinguish two great divisions, differing in abnost every respect 
in their structure, and in no jmint more than in thcjinatomy of thoirstcras. These divisions are called 
tho Monocotyledons and tho Dicotyledons, from the condition of tljo emhiyo or germ contained in their 
seeds; they have also been colled Kndogens and Kxogens, from a supiKwed contrast in the mode of • 
growth of their stems, but tho hypothesis iSa wjiich these names wore gronnded was tlic result of im- 
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perfect obeorvntion, arid since no sncli tliiitg us Endogenous growth, in the si-nsc originaMy intended, 
does exist in the Monoeoijicidons, the names should bo given up. „ , . 

In tho Mcaionotjledons, the simiilesf forms of stem arc composed of a moss of ccllBlar tissue strength- 
onod a number of oomjilvlelj' m-panito fibro-vaspulur bundles (consisting of on OHscmblago of spiral, 
and annular ecUs, with dnets and woody tissue,) which, when inrehUty traced, arc found to oriso just 
within the rind of the stem, to pass more or less slantingly upwards and inwards, till they nearly 
reach the middle, then to tnm out again to arrit'e finally at the loaves, into which tlicy pass out to 
form tho ribs and veins. As they exist in large numhers, they form an almost inoxtricablu interlace¬ 
ment by thrir crossmgs in tho diherent ports rf their course, hut they remain ijuitr isolated from each 
other, imbedded in the cellutar tissno of tlie stem, and aftur the first year alter only by incruusiug in 
density from tho addition of woody deposits inside their cells. In herbuccous stems they arc readily to 
he detected as woody strings running through the spongy ucUnlar tissue; in tlio arborcsccnt'^Mono- 
cotylcdons, such as tlie I’olms, they frequently become eunsulidatcd into one moss, by tho cells of 
the general tissue of the trunk bceomiiig converted into solid wood, but even then tlivir isolafed 
nature may ho disfingiushcd their appearing us se})arate spots in a ciiiss section. The largo 
orifices seen in a cross scotioii of a eommoii cano ore tlie cuds of large ducts, and each hole uuu-ks Uie 
centre of an originally isolated bundle. Such stems only grow by the addition of new (larts, totally 
distinct lengths of tho stem with new isolated bundles, wliilo the older (lortians only grow by ineie ex - 
pansioa or consolidotiun of ports already existing, llio mots of Monocotyledons oro traversed by filins 
Toscnlar bundles which urise in contact with the ends of those of tlie stem, just beneath the 
rind; they form a solid core to the fleshy roots, and enter all the sub-divisions. It should be observed 
hert', also, tliat the roots of Monocotyledons ore always lateral or aceemorg, os they ore called, these 
plants never producing a tufy-not, that is, a root forming a dira-cl coutiiiuntioii of tin- stem downwards, 
'fhe pccnUaritics of the stems of Monocotyledons may be stnilied by examining the course of the Ubro- 
vusiiular bundles, in such plants us the King, which has a creeping, underground stem or rbixomc, in 
tba Asparagus; iu the little conical solid ]iart from which tlie scales of bulbs arise, in the (Imsses, in 
Canes, and, where accesailile, in I'alnis; but it requirtw much care and imlienec to investigate Uicm 
thoroughly. 

THE OOITItSK OF THE SAF IN PLANTS, 
flv J. TOWURS, Esu., C.M.n.S. 

S ubsequent to the few remarks made in a recent article on the descKiii of the snp, others luive 
suggested tbcmselves, partly in consequence of a |>ai)cr in 77i« (lardeneri/ Chroniele of Juno SiUtli 
lost, by Professor Honslow of Hitehom, to which wo must take tho liberty to devote considerable 
attcut^. 'Hint gcntlcmiui says, ■* I emisidcr the fact established that an ulswrptioii of water, with 
whatever it may bold in solution, is constantly taking place through tlie extnmiity of tlie rootlets, and 
that tills * crude sap’ is carried fiirwunl either through iuterffllular passages, or tliniugh particular 
vessels (tabes, of which there still seems to be ne^ of better proof), or through both, by a force 
which acts by ‘ jtropuhian’ and not by 'allraetum.’ The celebrated experiment by Hales upon tho 
Vine, and tho cxperiincntH of Dutrochet and others, have established this.” 

Wo ore not now conridering the actnol “descent uf tlio sup” by “ force of gravitation”—like that of 
water or quicksilver from tho top to tho bottom of a tulie, soggested by some: the object pointed to 
Frofi Honslaw is widely difieront from that; and it involves those very mysterious phenomena which 
have BO long been hampered by many conflicting theories. Mr. Knight of Downton, appemn to hovo 
approached tho truth when he stat^ that tlie sap ascended throngh eel/s—and so lor he met, and 
interpreted too toeoty of Dntroehet’s rndosmose, whcrcl^ fluids of difl'erent densities were shown to 
permeate through mombronous tissues, and commix, till they mntually acquired an oqiml, or 
nearly equal density. Tho question, however, which now clmms our notice arises out of too opinion 
baxardod by Frofr Uenslow, that too sap is iiropclled—and not attracted, upwards. 

What—I would ask—^is propulsion—^whnt and where its agent P Tho ground is unquestionably 
toe medium which supports toe roots of a plant, through whiidi also tooy ramify in search of food. 
The plant is on organized body, endowed wito a Vital principle, and (icrvadcd eUaKsed fluids—which 
like toe living blood of animals, resist the decomposing action of chemistry, and effectually preserve 
toe entire body from putrcftiction so long os the vital principle is maintained. Now, if a living plant 
require, and seek its food—whether by an act of volition, or os stimnloted by an agent from withont, 
by what term con wc define the act by which it drawa appropriate food from an inert moss of earth, 

' through a siMngy tissue of rootlets, into its ascending coUnlor system—other than by that of attrac¬ 
tion t I have long been convinced that to Skctricity we innst refer for the interpretation of all tlio 
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plicnomena of pnreljr TcgotatiTe life. Electricsity (bo ita enaenoe, or an emanation flnm CreatiTe 
Power, what it may), ie everywhere, in every pm^le of matter, and always in action when moved 
oven by the fiiinteflt breatliing that could disturb the cobweb’s fibtt)! Eleotricify attracts, and then 
induces an opponng condition, which produces the appearance of repulsion. Lot the atmosphere be 
in an active, or os it is termed, posers state, the fluids prepared in the soil ore then attracted, and 
drawn ujiward tlirongh tlie sap-vessels; at the same time, a contrary, or negattm state being induced 
in the ground, tliosc fluids appear to be driven or propollod by a force setting toward tho roots, and 
thus far may justify tho theory of propuhton. Iteverso tho conditions, and the cfiect will be a change 
of the actinn in tho vitalised fluids. 

So ihr, electricity apissirs to furnish us with sound general data; but we caimot attain the minutisB 
of actjyn forces. Sneb understanding and knowledge arc too high and wonderful for ns!! 

U," contiimra Prof. Henslow, *• Mr. Benton had cut away the two buds at tho end of this Vine- 
brnneh,” (sec extract above alluded to, ns at p. 117, Oarilenerif CAroitiole,) “he would have found it 
tilled with sup notwithstanding such mutilation; and if he had taken a portion on a perfectly diy 
branch, held it vertically, and poured water njion the upper out surfiwe, this would have been imbibed, 
and have ultimatrly passed through, and dropped out at the lower end. It eaniiot be assumed as an 
axiom, that tlie sap descends, us well os oseends in tho way be describes; for trees ore not transparent, 
and wo cannot sec tiiis to be tlio rose. We must test the fact by cxpcriincnt, and his experiment is 
not suflicient for tlie purpose.” 

Tli'ro we may rcfin- the reader to the late article on the descent of the sap, for tho facts adduced on 
the autluaity of the late Mr. Knight, which appear to comiuohend nil that has come under tho oh- 
serrution of tho keenest mirroseopie investigator. 'Jliose facts 1 And supported by tho folibwing 
reiiuirks of Professor Hcntlow. ” But allow tho branches to bo tilled as yon will with crude sap, then, 
by exhalation through the stomata" (pores in tho leaves) “ a large amount of the water is carried off, 
leaving what is held in solution in tho i-cmaindcr of the water. The stimulus of light, acting on the 
eellular tissue of tho leaves, enables those parts to concoct tho organic compounds—sugar, gum, &o., 
whieh are soluble in water, and are capaldc of being transmitted trough the membranes of the cells, 
into the same !)]xtees that arc occupied by tho crude sap. Thus, a general diffusion of such organic 
com|munds thninghout thoxdanta te^es place; this diflbsion has been tennudthc 'descent of tho sap.’” 

In i«!W words then, we may safely ooncludo that tho course of tho sup is first feom tho roots up¬ 
wards, ly a dinsit ascent through the sa}i-eclls of tho olburmun, or green annual layer of wood in 
tnsw; and in herbaceous plants tlirongh appropriate ropresentative tissues, till it enters and pervades 
Ote leaves, wherein tho pnx-esscs of transpiration and of lahoration ore carried on; that thence, tho 
prepared fluids ore conducted downwards, partly os the matter of Cambium (proper juice—^the Indasiam 
of Main), whence, the JMier or fresli layer of Bark is orguuisod, and witli it, the newly secreted por¬ 
tion of tlie medullary processes that converge horisontally toward tlie pith, and which form the 
silver grain of trees and shrubs, 

Tlirrefurc, that there is no simple movement of descent from the summit to the roots, or one of 
rirealation—of flow and return, w^tsoever; although, os Mr. Knight asserted many years ago, that 
tliero may be a commixture of tho raw ascending sap, with portions of the laboratcd fluids that 
have “ sunk intff’ the horizontal mcdnlluty tissue, which is found in cvoiy part of tho stem; and by 
which tlie several layers of wood, however aged a tree may bo, ore preserved film so long as vitality 
and health ore supported. 

Some persons have endeavoured to establish a theory of the “ descent of the sap,” by tho irregular 
healing of wounded bark; first and chiefly—os they say—at the uppermost edge of the wound; hut 
this is met at once by the tact that wounded liark and abraded surfaces of tile wood, do not so heal 
of necessity; much depending upon arbitrary circumstances, and the nature uad extent of the injuries. 
Observation must convince every corcflil impartial person that such is the case; and, that In numerous 
instances, the cortical matter comes “ rolling over” in every direction pretty much alike, and some¬ 
times moat extensively on the lower edges. I ooncludo this jiaxier with the following interesting pas¬ 
sage from Prof. Homdow’s article :—" I do not suppose that gravity lias much to do in affecting the 
question at issue. Unless my memory fiiil me, it has been proved ^t the upper edge of a wound o* 
a * ringed’ brandy, when purposely brat downward in order to tbst this point, has been found to form 
a larger amount of new tissue than the other edge, (though this latter was now uppermost in position). 
If a wound on the trunk of the tree bear a small, jiruportion to the whole surfiioc, wo might nls" 
eziicct very little or no difference between the amount of matter finmod on difierent sides of the 
wound.” And, such is indeed tho rtsult, as careful observations made on almost any heclge-niw dm- 
troos will verify. • 
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®0 Img as BDorlioli giutlciis affonl examples of bcau^ and cnltiTOtion, for uU fho rest of the sroHd, 
W *o long will the Rose maintain its position as the pojnilar fovoiirih'. We hai'c flowers with greater 
brillionejr of eolour and cbaHtor synimoby of fcnni, which bloom earlier and Inst longer —whoso value 
is even increased by their having no thorns j and yet, in whatever ospi'ct it is viewed, whetlier os being 
hardy and cosily grown, or us ^gront and agreeably eoloured, or as handsome and beautiful in all its 
porta, or whether it is associated with the s]wrtH of childhood and tlw ]»lensures of old ago~tlic liosi', 
both of the garden and field, has more fond admirers than any other flowtv cither native or exotic, the 
emblem of the country itself, no other flower is so fit a representative of an English garden, and no 
other flower has stronger claims to cmhellish the orchitectun' of an English home. Since, tlien, the Hose 
is NO much and so justly esteemed, it is not surinhdiig thiit its cultivation shimld lx* carried on to an 
extent oommensumte with its great merits, and unequalled in any oSicr country. 

It is thought, however, that ite eultnrc us a standaid, has been kept somewhat stalioiiury and that 
but few persons ore aware of the magnitude to whieli tbe Hose muy I)o grown, or tiic admirable efl'eet 
wbieh it may be made to produce tm a bwn or pleasure ground; yet with a sufliciently strung stem, 
and a system of eoreflil and patient training, fhorc can he no reiisoiiable d<niht but that standard Rom's 
eottld be grown te the sixe and form of the ordinary examples of Weeping Ash, having the Iiraiielies nil 
jiroduced fiom the top of a single stem, and flowing downwards on all sides; thus tbnning nt the same 
time an example of English cultivation, and a verj- ornamental object for a lawn. It may he also ob¬ 
serve^ that the eonstnietion of a comibrtahic sent round its stem would afford a einl and fragrant 
retreat dumg the hot days of summer, so thut in fiu't tlumu wlu> could not enjoy the luxury of a 
bed of Roses might at least have the curtains. 

It is not wished to he inferred, that either the T)og Rose or the Manettii Rose, could be grown to the 
strungtli of the Ash stem, nor is such viginir necessary in a standard, trained in the manner alluded to. 
There dues not seem, however, to be any rc-jsuii for supposing that cither may not Is: grown ten or 
twelve feet high, and with proportionate strength. But the chief if nut the whole sapjiort fin* the 
head most bo provided artificially by driving down a stout stuke or ]Kde, to whieli the stock may he 
fastened, and then the braiiehes diiectcd downwards to small hoops of wire of any diameter, from live 
to fifteen or even twenty feet according to taste. The climbing or s]>readiiig sorts of Rose are of isiurse 
the most suitable for growing in this form, but indeed almost iniy Rom> may U' selected; and if in tlie 
eonrso of a few years the branches arc carried out to a great radius, some light props might be neees- 
saiy to the wires at tbe interior. If grown simply as nn object of decoration on the lawn, tlie. 
standard may have a stock about seven feet in height, and the tliametor of the head at the extremify 
of the branches, may bo about five feet, so that in general form it would npiwar like a blunt cone. 
But if it is desirod to combine tlie ease of tlie arbour with tlio eleguneu and licuuty of the tree, then it 
must be grown to a larger scale, and provided noth a scat round the stem. In this case the hrunclies 
should he trained to the ground, so us completely to emiceal the interior, on entrance being left at one 
side. Tlie general management of tho tree when oiieo well ostabUshed, is similar to thut of Ruhi'k 
grown in the coinmun way, and therefore need not lie entered upon heie.— V. E. K. 


:|tIisnllflniDn5 jQotinB. 

Seediwff JPrfneh Grape»,—Jonanm : F}fty*two seodluigH of UiiH Vino liavc fhuted. Its habit is vifforona, 
the benioB arc oblot^;f and ripen about ten dnyii before tbo eommon (JliuflaekH, but arc produix'd Iimib freely \ 
‘When raised from seed it presenU Iho stimo defects, and in rather later. Afori/loH ptmaehe \xson Grapes that 
are mwtly black, a ferw white, somo speckled, wiGi miu:h yariciy of folil^^, form, and sue nf bony; idl in tho 
way of tho Morillons, from whiefa, in France, wine is mode. luM (Iho Ahxmder of tho TTnitod States), is 
▼i<ry remarkable for its produettveuoss, and well dcm^rving of attentkm tlmse who nro curious, or intm^ted 
in rcgotabic physiology; tiiu planto raised fWmi it vary mucdi in jpniural character. From a sowing made in 
f936 and 1887, of this Vine, about sovmjty idanls wore obhuned, which assumed tho most singular foliage. Tn 
some coses tho leaves were lilm those of the Italian Pester, tlw Maple, tiio Plon^ and others, all unlike iho 
usual form of the Vino loavM. All busgb are roprosentod; some are very thick and much uotohod, but those 
Vines so singular in structure have not fructified. Amrmg the planti having larger louvea, a few have borne 
passable fruit~^o black variety, and throe variotica, respectively white, yellowMb, and rod-brown. Tn Uiesc, 
the fiavour of the Isabel ii oonBiderably modified, being less high, and more ngrreublo. In respect to sise, 
thft of the Iqobel has never been aurpassod, and nrely attaint: tho berry variaa from tlto round, to the 
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oval-oblong In fbnn. Tbd Isabel was obtained about 1816, iiom a sowing of tbe seeds of Titia labrusca. 
Mmvt Jama. —^IHiirty-four plants raised iVom this, have borne ftiiil If wo except tho Ghassclas Musqud, tliis 
whito Muscat has boon hitherto among the first to eonio to maturity; but there hos just been obtained from seed 
. one wliith ripens ton or twelve days ^fbre it, Tlifl Muscat Jesus, though very go^ has the defect of crooking 
wlien nmrly ripe. The variety obtoined appi*Drs to l» tVee from this dfifwd. In the greater number of jdonts 
niiscd from tlie sikmI of the Muscat Jesus, the musky flavour is not perceptible, in othcra it is very frunt, except 
in fxtrt'mo maturity. Tlio bony varies very much in form and siao, always white, and inrJhiod to crack. The 
MuM'at Jesus is known under Ibtu or ftvc difltent natbos. Hfufcat (htflaba^ like must other MusoatK-when raised 
from (hhhI, ui part bsira its musky flavour, and presents a great variety of foliage; four whito kinds have been 
olilaitu'd, but they ore late, and have little of the musky flavour eommtm to the typo. One of the most desirable 
has Uie leaves much cut, with tbs bemes burger Uion in the CalUaba; the bimches ore very handsome, and 
rutiter l^tcr titan the Muscat noir d’Angen, but earlier by tem or fifteen days than the common Muscat noir. 
Tliere have also been obtained from tins Huwing, two plants of M useat noir lidtive.—W«». dir la jfiot:. Oenfralp 
Wlr Jlori. tie Fmarr, 

Oa liaut ib/Z/rM//. --The organic* part of plants generally amounts to about nine-tenths of their whole bulk; and 
us lliis matter is ehic'fly produced from, and through the ii^uc>nco of, atmospheric air anu water, and these being 
targidy extracted by ^eir rentts as well as by their leaves, it points to the ^nupriety of having the seal in a con¬ 
dition t4> Hlb>w an iituni))cMled aeress cd them' gases to tlie roots of ]da]its. Few soiitc' years f have used nolliing but 
tar/if fottm for the variinis piiqsiseH of ]Kitting, suiting it to diflerent plants by the udditioji (»f ehareoaJ^ ]>ebblos, 
luiii sand,—^boiiig guided in the piutHirtiim of these Mter snlmtances by fric nature of tlie rcsiUt and goneiul iiabli 
of growUi; and us by the judiciniis apidieatkin of manure water, wlicn and where requisite', I obtain, Ihrou^ 
simjde means, all the advantages tlial eon In? derived by the use of tlie wrions mixtures recommended under the 
name of eomfiOMts, I therc'foir Intik upon Uiese, in many ciisus, minute pni|N)rtioiuiJN of diflhrent soils and immures, 
as being altogether imneeossaq’. 'nitwe is by far too little imporianee ottacdu'd to 1 be aerutiim of soils; by bring¬ 
ing tlu'iu in ecaitaet wiili air the mim>riil atnl v<‘gi>tablo iiigredienfs are doeomposcri, thtdr latent powers of 
uc'tioii drawn out, uiid rendcoxsl direetly available for the purposes of vegetation, ilcnce the advanta^'s of 
(retii'hiiig and snlm'iiling, tlu' fri*exing and pulverixing of soUs; and tluni^ it is hnpossihle, In the present state of 
kiiowliMgc*, (o tmee all the cqn'raUims of the various agents ilmt ore dully producing chongoH in the animal, 
vegeUible, uTiil niitieni] systiomH, u’eknow Unit in the ahsenef* (d* air and moisture, sulistanecs may remain un- 
ehiuigi'd; but iindm* their eomhiiieii itifliu'iuio, the* most imperishable must ultimately suecuiiih. In isilhriing soil 
for jiottiiig, 1 piidcT turves mit frnni a dry posture, siH‘urud in dry vroatlier, and piled in a heap until vi anted for 
uw‘. If ibeac have lioen prtienrcMl from soil of a retentive*, adhesive nature, it can he ccjrrectcd by tlm mhliOcm of 
Muid, ehan'tsil, &c. Clmrecml is IkiIIi a clioniH*al and o uiuehanical agent. Its vuliio as a iiianui'e is derived from 
its proiMriy of tiliMO'bing moisturc* uTul various gases- particularly anitmuiia. A eelebratc'd eli<*miHt says; ‘*Char- 
ecKil is eapalih; of Iming used with advantage* in alMtimd.uig the onimoniaeal and other salts, wliicb gives its value 
to the* liquid of farm-yards. !Rxpc*rimeiit has shown that when flltcmd through a bed of chorecml the liquid escapes 
witlioiit colour, and almost without taste*, wlifle the charcoal is itself converted into fenriliaing muuuro,*' Such is 
llie theory of its aelioti; and itji practical eflieaey has been sufiSeiuntly proved to rank it us a valiiablo ingredient 
in soils. ITsc hwip should he frequently turned over, to exyaiw* every part of it to the iiiflu<*nce of the weather, 
and pmserve it in a bealtliy state; and that it may he of easy aeeess during winter, it shmihl In* kept imdcr cover 
and always used in as rough a state us the siao of the pots will conveniently allow. In the flnt place, the pots 
should ho thoroiigldy clean and dry; and os corox>1eteund rfllctent drainage is indispensable, the material used for 
tills purpose should be in quantity cont^qKuuUng to the sIko of the pot. Broken pots, or civeltf, as ti^cy are gen¬ 
erally termed, are most in ust*; but charcoul, Ismes, brieks —hroknn up —or small stones, will answer this purpose 
equally os well Wlien tlio puts oin largo, a gcsxl sysU'm is to Invert a small pot in the bottom, filling the space 
between it and the side of the pot with the drainage. A plant should not bo potted when it is very dry, nor 
when soaked with wet. If tii tlie former ease, it is very likely to remain so, us the water will pass tluuugh the 
fre^ soil without penetrating into tho old ball of earth; and if in (ho latter state, it is not in a very good condi¬ 
tion to bo surrounded with an additional layer of earth. When the roots ore thudcly interwoven they should bo 
imrofully (tisongagod, tiut they may be sjiread out into the fresh soil; but jn ^ftingyoung, healthy, growing plants 
with the roots just reaching tho side of the pot, they should nut lio disturbed, as it is important to prcsiorvc the 
smaller fibres, upon whose action tho health of tho plants chiefly dcitonds. In cases when the plant is unhealthy 
and the roots in nnfavourablo soil, or in repotting deciduous plants that have been kept in a state of rest during 
winter, the ball of earth shimld bo lirokun up and nearly all slmkcn out, that tho young roots may at once enter 
the fi«8h soil It is also noooNsary to examino tho stem, in order to guard against deep planting. The ordinary 
advice—“ Never plant deeper than before,” ts well enough, provided it vpa mt deep pknted before. But this is too* 
frequently tho case to be passed ovej* in ibis way; and when plants are raised from enttings, they must necessarily 
bo deeper planted when ymmg than is consistent with their future wd&re; tiio soil should bo cleared away until 
tho base of tho stem is lovcl with the surface. I have seei' vulutdilo plants lost 1hrou|^ neglect in this respoot, 
oven after they had attained oonsidtfrablo rise. It is necessary, especially ib potting hard-wooded plants, to 
the soil moderately finn. It riionld not, however, bo ratnw^dy but rather fitted in, qireading the roots into the 
fresh soil, finishing off with a level suifaoo^ and leaving suffioiont space for watering.— Sortietdiwit^ ^ 




KEW AND 1UBK 1»LANTS. 


X%e JieawTM nf knovnot onefiaofi onerocreatioUf w unalloyed {ngUiti points as tho 

ratioii of a garden. Tt soems to aflTord, in common with all the rest d the fancioll^ thii fkiU a^oyment eunituon 
to aU, and to haTo a luge halunoe in Its favour. l*ho misor over his treasure gloats not more oompletoly upoa 
bis money than tho gardener does upon his choiim ihiit, flowers, and Togi^fahlos. Tlio picturo-eoUertor is not 
prouder of hu pointings than tho florist is of his Tulips; nor does tho owner of the ou'^hnit gems f»f art point thorn 
out with more satisfaulion, than the gardener shows his host niunod flowers. If the o* ler of a gallery of pictimw 
has his Itubcns, ^ Isiunardo da Vinci, his Paul Potter, so has the owner of a lied of Tulips. The florist ennihiiicw 
in his single garden as many fannies as would occupy half tho population, and delights in all of them. >Vluit if 
the cuDchologist boasts of his coUoetlnn of shells } lie e4in only look at them iii one ; tlioro Uiiy are, alu'ays 
aliko, no ahango; only a fow people can sec them at once, and not one in u thousand, Ihotiglt they tiiay K* {doasetl 
with the beauty, can estimate tho rarity of them. The antiquarian pores over his emns in solitude; he bfiosts 
perhaps, that tMs crown, that guinea, oi tho other medal, arc the only known ones in exiHtcn<*o; Init csin In* in- 
oroase them } Can ho oblige a single friend with nn ofiset? Will It ovor }»e Vtter.^ hut. if amdluT lie found 
like it, will it not bo worse ? What 1ms he ran* that tho florist may not in his own estimation c'qualp The Tulip' 
grower would say, ** What coin hare you got equal to my fino Louis XVI ? ** Aud no possessor of tiie only coin 
of a kind, prises himself more upon his treasure than a flinist docs in twenty diiforLnt ilowf**^ of twenty diilert^nt 
families. Tho lover of the garden is a general eoUector, and a croator nf new lioaiitiiw into the iMirgiiin; lu* sows 
his seed with pleasure, he watches the progress nf his plants with inhuvst, he hniks for their «qieiiing tlou’eix tn* 
swelling fruite with onxicty; and if his hopes are crowned by ouo soUfaiy plant, fniit, nr Houht, ludier than bin 
present stock, he is repaid for all his trouble, labour, and watchfulness; if not, he iH'gius again, notliing damtted. 
Baying to himself, ** Bad luck now, better anulhor time." Is there any fruit rats so sweet as that from our own 
garden } Does not every day devclope some new claim to nur atteutUm } Every m‘w visitor in the form of a 
flower, or Ihiit, or vegetable, is a welcome one. A man dr>cs not gfi into his gankm, ns bo must into a gallery of 
pictures, a cabinet of coins, or a museum of natural history, to sot' tlie same tliii'ps in the same pbiet'h lime ailor 
time: he finds something new every <lay: his beds of Tulqvs and UnnumniluM's, bis collections of J*ieote4>>, <'am.i* 
tions, and Pinks, his Panaif», Dahlias, Auriculas, Polyanthuses <uid oth(*r flower.^ come in, one oBer the otlier. to 
reward him for his recrcaiion-^-for, thouidi there be mueh exertion oei^ionaily ns^uired, Ik* will not eall it hdutur. 
Hia v^etables ond his fruit rqmy him for tlin trouble and csitenfa* he ineurs; and, athv all, then* is one ku rriener 
to all hts cares, one refreshing reward Ibr all his anxiotii'S, one eircuinstanra tluii gives un ndditiimul relish to all 
he personally enjoys, and it m this,- >hc has not to seek a connoisseur to partiei|Nito in his happiness, for ask n lioin 
ho may to see 1^ establishment, all the clasBos of society are delighted with a w'cll-kc'pt gaitk'n. It ddighta uU 
Urn tenses; its fragrance, its lirilliancy, its usefrilncss, all qieuk to iis in langur not to he iui>«iindeiisto<M] upnii 
tho numer(»UR pleasures and diitira which am iDKeparaldi*. Bui there is one ^xant of nvliirli we jmu»t not loo-,* 
right,—^it is the facility with which every closa of society can ncconimtslHie his eardening to hi^ tneajiK, and yet 
excel as fkras he goi*M; one cottager, with scarcely mon; ground outride his lioum* thnn Iiis Imuse etivem, euu Iw 
king ohoTC his noighboun fur the growth of Sioclu; ano^er prides himself upon htHdonlih> LaikHpurH; n Ihird 
wBI allow none to surpass him in Pinks; a fourth shino in Pansies, and (to, aeeoriling to the tite.iOs at his 
disposal, tho owner of a goidon may ho ambitious, successful, and happy.— T/to»utii r. 
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Tbozixoliw BxCTsn, Khfaeh. Brutb'. Indiui Cron {ABg. Oard. Ziil.) —Nat. Old., TmpiCfilaooat i IVu* 
paxiloiif!.—A mmll otunbini; groonlioiua horbaocou. plant, lesembling T. Imch^rm. 'flio leavis are poltato, 
Rnmdiiih, doeid; cut into fire or aix obovatc leaflet., wbiidi are bright grocn above, paler beneath. The flower, 
are yellow, wiil’ a riiort riraigbt npur, wd ohcordate petal, twice e» long a. the diviriun. of.the calyx. From 
Bolivia. Introduced in 1849. Flower, in qning. Hcnn. I,anr, of Clapton. 

OHCinron aioiuTini, Lmdky. Bludc-q»tted Oneid ( VM. Ft. Oard,, i., S8).—Nat Old., Orehidocoai} Vandute- 
Branidn.—A ourioua and diriinot riove qnphyte, olliod to 0, phj^matoohSmu. It ha. Imincbing panirioa of pale 
yellow or iiream-colaurBd flowen, the appal, and petal, linoor-lenceolate, marked with a few im^ular brownirii- 
Uack blotohoa; tho Up is triangular, brighter yellow, with a brown riain or two below tho point. From (luiann. 
Introdttoed “many years ainoo.” Flower, in .ununor. Monn. Loddige., of Hockney. 

Omcidiuk CBiUNOtn^ Lmdbf. Tbreo-tnngued Oneid (/trxf. if. Gard,, i,, 42).—Not OnL, Orchidaoco) { 
Vandeat-Branidai.—A enrioos rtovo epiphyte, of which the loavo. and pMude-bnlb. are nndewxibcd. Hio flower, 
^nw thinly in a half.«limliing neemoae nanide, and are of a deep choedlalc brown, the petal, and ennt of the lip 
edged and qiotted with hii^t yellow. Froml'eru. Introdnoed about 1848. Flowen in.ipiing. Sir P. V. 
Egoiton, Bart. 

OnomiDii umoinu, iMdlep. Long dulkod Ondd (Faxt. Ft. Oard., L, 46).—NaA Ord., Orehidaeoa { Van* 
dOB-BnundB.—An unimportant atovc^iphyte, with ovd two-Iosvod pKudo-bulba, and a noopo bearing two 
flovan onlo&g pedunclea; the ooloun are yellow and brown. Suppooed to be fiom Braail. Introduced thnu^ 
Y- Morel, of Pari., about 1846. Flowen in April. 













THE MAN WICK MKCrARIRE. 


THE STANWICK NECTAKINE. 

B ESClUPnON.*APnut mcdium-nzod, in our specimen rather below this, roundish oval; 

d(iii ptde dull yellow, bccuming deep violet with small brownish specks where folly CKposed, 
und passing off to bright red, riohly broken towanls the shaded ports. Flesh greenish white, 
or very pale greenish yellow, with a slight tinge of red next the stone, which separates freely; 

“ tender, juicy, rieb, and sugary, without the slightest truce of the flavour of prussic acid 
when thoroughly matured on the tree it is said to be very high flavoured. Stone middle- 
sized, very rugged, ovate, with a inwnincnt point, and shurji edge, and of a deep tawny brown; 

“ the kernel is sweet like a nut, posst'ssing nothing of tlic hitter nlmAid fliivour.” ffipe about 
the eilQ of August or tlic Itcgiuning of Scptcmln'r, in the climate of Yorksltirc. 

llic tree on its own roots is a robust aud lat<‘ grower. The leaves have the iniu’gins crcnatc- 
scrnitc, luid are famished at the Iiasc with a pair of small reniform glands. Thu flowers are 
hu^', and of a palish pink colour. 

IlisTOHT, &c.—'lliis v.'iluiible Nectarine, described by Dr. Lindley, asiK'ingiutfitrlH'yondall 
other Nectarines os the (Ireci^tgc Plum is beyond all other Plums, was iutroduecfl to this country 
by llis (iraec tho Duke of NmhumlK'rland. to whoso liberality wc ore indebted fur tlio s)>cei- 
nieii of the fruit/rom which our drawing was mode. The first account of it was given by Mr. 
Thompson, in die Journal of the IlorliruUural Sockty (i., 272), from which it niiixstrs tliat His 
tiraet' raised it IVmuja stone given him Ity hlr. Biurker, fonnerly Her Majesty's V’ice-(!on^ul at 
Aleii]M), now residing near Suedia, in Syriii—a gentleman who has betm insU'umentiil in iutro- 
dneiiig some other valuable Syrian variedcs of stone fruits to tlic gardens of this country. Tho 
setsls thus obtained, were sown in Mivrcli, 1813, in bis Qrace's garden at Stanwick Park, where, 
under the Hupertuteudi'ncc of Mr. ('rawfunl lioiUic, the first fruit were ripened in August, 

18 If), the variety having heen budded in the autumn of 1843 Oh the liellcgiudi' Peach. 

The Stiuiwick Ni'Ctarine hi» ueiiniivd more Uiau ordinary celebrity among hurlienltnrisfs, 
from the fact of the mmiiflccnt surrender of his iwopcrty in tho variety by its noble owner, und 
the npjdication of the jnoceeds of its sales, ufo^r dcfltayii^ Ute expenses of projaigsition,* to the 
eharitahle ]nirpose of aiding the funds of the Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution. Mr, Bivers, 
of Kawbridj^wrortli, undertook its propagation; and, on the occasion of the anuivorsory meet¬ 
ing of the Institution, on tho ISth of May in tho present year, the first twenty-four plants— 
whinh had been obtained by grafting—were disposed of at Stevens’ Booms, at prices varying 
from £2 2». to i*10 IOa. each, realiring,in die ntqpvgute, die sum of£lG4 17«., which, together 
widi die inumy which may be realized by any foithcr sales, is, by die wish of the noble llukr, 
to fonii die nucleus of a fuud for the cpiistraction of almshouses fur aged and indigent gar¬ 
deners. It is understood that Mr. Biveni will have a iiumhcr of plants fiir a fhrther public 
sale in the eourso of the present autumn. 

Mr. Ihullic states that the tree on its own roots grows late in die autumn, even retaining 
its leaves tlirough the winter. Worked n])ou Apricot, Plum, or Almond stocks, ho has no 
doubt it will prove quite hm-dy, and bear well, even in the north of Kn|land. We lenm, from 
good authority, that tho flavour of die fruit when gadicred early and artificially matured, as 
was the case with the speoinicn from which our descrijitiuu was drawn up, is inferior ffcnd that 
the fruit requires to be ihlly matured upon the tree to acquire its proper flavour. 

lake other cultivated fruits, this also appears to have its jmculiorities in respect to the stocks 
upon which it is worked. As for as these peculiarities have been observed, they ate explained 
in the following extracts from alcttcr, with which wc have just been fovoared by Mr. Bivers:— 
Tho buds sent me in August, 1849, from Stanwick, were partly inserted in Musdo Plum 
stocks and partly in a French Plum stock, imllcd the Donuisjioir, or Blook Damask Plum. They 
all appeared to take wdl, and remained plnmp and soimd all the winter. In the severe frost 
they were protected by inverted flower-pots. In spring, those on the Black Damask Flnm- 
broke freely, those on tho Muscle not so. The severe frost op May Srd, made sad havoc with ' 
them; out of eighty buds on the Muscle stock, not more than two plants survived* . Those OS'' 
• It 1« Imt righi to Ktate thfit llr. Eirors made IM) tfliliTgc to pniMgirttag fUt finit. 
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THE BTAHWICK NECTABUTE. 



the Blade Daniaak escaped much better, and are now fine vigorous trees fiom four to five fbet 
in height, furnished vnik healthy leaves, some of them eight and a half inches long, remarkable 
for their siddo shape, the footstalks being profiiscly covered with fiilly-dcvdoped renifonn 
glands. It is, 1 apprehend, somewhat tender while in bud; for, what are called “ French 
Peaches," such as Grossc Mignonne, OoUande, &c., on the some kind of stocks, and in the same 
quarter, without the least pn>tcction, did not receive the least injury. 

"In 1849,” Mr. lUvers writes, " I raised one seedling from it, which is now a plant fivo 
feet high, and in a bearing state. This season, I have raised three more. They ore all exactly 
alike in their foliage and habit. In the leaves of these seedlings the reniform glands arc 
minute, oud home, not on the ibotstalks ns in the young plants of the (Huent sort, olli^cd to 
above, but on the base of the leaves themselves.’’ In the leaves from the jmrent tree, which ac¬ 
companied tho fhiit sent to us, and which arc represented with it on our plate, tlic glands ns tlierc 
shown were of small size, and were situated, not on tho footstalks as in Mr, Rivers’ v%nrous 
young trees, but on the base of the leaves; which hitter were variable in form from the usual 
broad and dongato lanec-shaped outline, to oblong, suddenly contracting to n point. From tlie 
Stanwick seedluigs which Mr. lUvers has reared, we learn that he cntertnius hojK's in a gene¬ 
ration or two, of raising up a new race of melting Nectarines adapted to our dimnlc.—^M. 

CuniuBE,—In the cultivation of a garden tevr things ore of more importance, or, when 
properly managed, impart a more beautiful npiicamnec, than well trained wall trues, for as 
judicious training is not incompatible with abundant finiitfidness, there is no reiuuni why 
fruit trees of all kinds should not be systematically and properly trained. Thu first step to 
successiul tmining is, without doubt, projicr planting, for no mutter how well a tns; may have 
been prepared, if it be not properly planted, and in soil suitable to its certuui lequireuieiits, 
success in its oiler management is quite out of the question. 

Now, of all wall fiuits. that which is calleil stone fruit is the must difiicult to manage, in¬ 
asmuch as being constitutionally more delicate than Pears and the like, the trees ore liable to 
sufi’er from change of seasons and other atmospheric inlluences, which have little nr no effect 
upon other kinds. To change the clinuitc of a place is u diificult matter, but it is jsissible so 
to modify our treatment of the phmts os to enable them to suit themselves to circunistuuces 
compamtively unfavourable. The greatest enemy to the xiroper management of stone fruit is 
a retentive soil and defcctivo drainage, or, us is too frequently the cose, no "drainage at all. 
In such a situation, all the evils attendant uixin immature wood speedily present themsedves, in 
the form of suckers from the roots, gum, canker; weak imd unlmoltby growth in tlic sjirihg, 
Bocompanied by blister, Uight, mildew, and shoals of insects; strong growth in the summer, 
too strong to be properly ripened, and consequently a defective blossom, and a very short crop 
of fruit. Again, if toe wood is immature it cimtains too much moisture, raid by a sudden thaw 
after a severe frost the sap vessels arc lacerated, and the phuit is sjiecdily reduced to a com¬ 
plete wreck. These arc some of the evils which proceed from toe accumulation of water in 
toe soil, and we may here remark that toe same results will follow, in stone fruits, on com¬ 
paratively dry soils, if they are highly enriched with raw cold manure. Strong and rompont 
growth m all soils and in every situation is opposed to too proper management of stone fruit 
trees, ana toe treatment which tends to such a result is wrong in principle. Some years back 
we saw in scvraul of toe Dublin nurseries, Pcoeh trees which, from toe maiden plant, hod 
made shoots ibur to six fret long; strong basket rods which would have required an Italian sky, 
rather than toe humid atmosphere of too Emerald Isle, to have brought them to maturity. 
Shortly afterwards we had to select some trees to plant, and when we marked too weakest 
plants, the nod, wink, and shriU whistle peculiar to Irish wisdom, was libcraUy cxxieudcd by 
too workmen upon our Saxon ignoiunco. In taking toe plants up, we found that they hod 
been manured wito cow-dung and garbage from too slaughter-houses; too roots were like whip- 
thongs, three or four feet long, vrito scarcely a.fibrc uxmn them; in fiu-t, toe whole system of 
toe plant was in as satisfiictory a%tate of plethora as tho most thorough-going tree-destroyer 
could possilily desire. In EkigUmd, likewise, we have seen very gross trees, and they do nd- 
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mimbly for gentlemen gordonurs, and amateur cultiTators, who look more to the quantity than the 
quality of their purchases. The criteria of a good trained tree, to procure from the nurseries, 
arc that the Btems should be clean and sliort, the branches equally Imloneed on each side as to 
sixe and quantity, the joints short, the wood firm and hard, and the nuun roots moderate in 
sir*!, and thickly covered with filires. Avoid, by all means, strong and unequally balanced 
trees; ratltcr plant small ones, ns we have no doubt they will bo found more satisfiictory. 

From the preceding reiniirks it will be seen that the first thing in the cultivation of the 
Peach, after procuring good trees, is the preparation of the border. Tbcrefin%, as a first step, 
see that it is ilceply and thoroughly drained, and if the sub-soil is day, moke the bottom of 
the Isifdcr to Hlop(> from the wtdl to the drain, and cover the entire sinrfime with concrete to 
the depth of three inches. We are quite aware tliat impervious bottoms to borders are otgcctod 
to by some excellent cultivators, contending, us they do, that concreting is contrary to nature, 
aud tlint it intercepts the flow of terrestrial heat. We, for our ]iart, see no olgcction of the 
kind; on the contrary, we look upon the impervious bottomed and walled in IsirdiT, as a largo 
ilower-pot filhd with suimble coinimst, and where the roots of the plants cannot get into bod 
soil, but are always under the control of the cultivator. Such an arrangement, even under 
tolerably fiivoundile eircmnstanccs, must Im preferable to allowing treea, calculated when pro- 
]M‘vly ]>1nnU'd to stand for half a century, to run into soil where they must soon become useless, 
anil have to be nqilaced. Over tlic eoiuTcte si.v or nine inches of drainage must be placed, and 
the soil sbonlil not Im less Hum two feet six inehes in dc'pth. Of soil for I’each trees, ii ^^d 
biUM'l liNim from an old pasture or common, cut firom four to six inches deep, according to the 
qimlity of the under soil, lilicndly intermixinl with imid scrapings from hard roails, is the 
best. ’JI 1 PS 0 , if the soil is Iniivy', may be ii.sed in eqmd proportions, but if the loam is bght ouc- 
lliird Ilf the nnid sand will be siillieient. Two years Isiek we planted a quantity of stone fruits 
in a ronquist of tins kind, imd wo never saw tm-s produce such im abundance of first-rate roots, 
indeed tbiyr wcn> so muncrous that it was tbmid impossible to get the soil away fivim them at 
the time of tninsplanting. Compost so pn'piircd sliould lie mixivl a few months before plant¬ 
ing, but ibis is not uidisjiensablc. 

As Hie Stnnwiek Nectarine is found to rijtcn so fiu* north ns Darlington, it, no doubt, will 
prove a first-rate fiaiil in the southern counties of England. We sliaU recur to the sutgcct of 
Peach culture in a future article.—^A. 

‘ iiiiJi IVb« :|'laiife. 

Daximoania UBXrniA’niM, Liti^ey. Tjitcliet-lippcd fronilnihc (ArL PI. (Jari,, i., Ord., Or- 

ehidnn-ie J Maliixom-Dcndroliiilic.—A Is-antiful and disHnet atovo ctntAyto, with erect slender terete stems; Icevcs 
imdrserihed. 'Die Dowers gmv in inin, and me nlsnit an inidi anmss; they me nf a roiy firm texture, white 
tiiijicil n’iih deiieate piiih, dis^i yellow in the middle nf the lip, whieh is deseribed os Ixiinj; very mneit like these 
flld-rashiimod slippers, whieh without a hidlnw fur the fool were merely lahdied ruund the instep; the sepals and 
petals are nhlung nlitusc. Fmin the Indian Archipolngu, Introdumd about 1849. Flowers in March, 11, 6, 
nolfnrd, Fsi]. 

TuMiKscATTnA TXi.m'iHA KmtA andZIoHctr Velvety 8]ttdnr-srort {Am. dr Otmd., v. 186).- Kat. Ord., Oom- 
melynoceic.—A niol stevo hnrbnnonus pemnuiiil, witli tnheraus fiiaeiculate roots, fleshy hninehing stems, sofUy 
mid densely pnlxisceiit; the lenves sessile, uvntr-limccolate, cordate, amplcxicoul, soft on both sidji; 1 ^ tho 
flowers ill many flowered axillary and terminal lunhels, violet-ccilnured, paler outside, the filaments violet^ and 
the ontliera yellow. From (auatemala. Intrediieed to Tlekin by M. Wonaewita. Flowers in Novmnher. 

CorxiiiiiorxiA coueniBA, Wallirh. Readot-flowered Cid^uhouuia {Hot. Mag., t. 4614).—Not. Ord., Iiabiaccai 
{ Stanheir. -A tall-growini; snli-seaiulcnt holf-hanly shnib, tho hrannhes obscurely tctnif^al, and bearing large 
"ppiislte ovate loavos, firaii tho axils of wiiiiih spring Hio psoudn-whnris of flowars, which sn two-lippod, the 
upper lip, Imck of the tuhe of the corolla, and margin of tho lower lip ruil, the rest yoliow. From Nepal. Intro- 
dtu'od about 1840. Flowers towonlsaiitumn. llnyal ilohmie Uanlcn, Jvow. • 

Aodhtias vaiuboatos, Kmlk. Variegated AconHas ( Am. dr Gaad., v., 186).—Nnt. Ord., Atneem § Oaladieie, 

K herhaenoiis stove plant, stemless, with pedotifid leaves, tlin seven segments subfulcifiirm-lancoohtlc, shoiply 
pointy, wavy at the margins. The spathe is oval-oMong acuminote, homo on n seapo rdght orten inches long, 
and is eonvoluto below, ventriooso, and obscurely angled; tho spadix is bagrant. From Gaiaoeas. Ihtrodusod ' 
to liorlin, in 1847, by M. Moritx. Flowers in July. * ^ 

Buhssia rnrascBNS, Narslro, Pulieseont Bnhssia {Atm. dr Oand., v. 382).—Nat Ord., i\folepiadaoe%{ ^ 
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Cl.TANTHfre I>AM)»1BUI| CHmtWffkttm, 
7)iiin])ier’fl Cruitilh JF7. (inrrf., i., t 
lfl). ''K&i. Onl.) Fnlxu.H'O^ § Fapiliunmnr. 
S)'n., 0. OxU'yi, Ctummffkam; Dimia Bpi'> 
cioBOf Jkut; KcmnodyaspcciuBn, ChtmiNgham. 
—beautiful hcrbaccmia perennial, with 
atout flccumbent Btotna, fiiniiahnd 

with piiinato loaves <if alamt five (Uiirs of 
Icf^etswith on odd one; they arc opiamh* 
obavato-obkmg,covur«d wiUi lunghairs wkiuli 
give them a greyish aapMrt; at tlicir Ihisc 
arc the eoaraely-cut stipulcw. Tlio flowers 
grow in a kind of umbel which proccjoda 
from a pedundc ahmlor than the luavM and 
springing from their axils j they ore loigv 
and of a brilHiint crunson scarlet, the staii- 
danl ovato-oblong acuminate, two iimhcs 
long, having a convex, sliinuig, deep purple 
sUdu at the base, the kebl lorge^ iaicttte, 
acuminate, two inches hmg, the winga small 
and nam»w, about an inch in hmgtli; the 
standard is thrown Isudc m» as to take tlie 
same idotm as the keel, whndi gives tlio 
(‘ornlla a singitlmdy lisnuw and elongated 
appearance. From New JToUand: sterile 
ports of tho interior, and north>west coast. 
Introduced in 184P. Flowors in saminur. 
klcssrs. Voil4di, of Exeter. 

Cmriu Northuna, vau. cxr).»tis, 
MotrcH, Eluo moriced North’s Oipura {Aim, 
Omd., t, 2dS).—Nat Ord., Tridacem.— 
Eyji: M. noalcstis, Zemaire ,—A very elegant 
- y cool sto\m pereriniiil, possouing, however, 

tho bad quality of having very q^iemoral 
flowen, oompenaated in some measure by their quick succession. I?i 0 plant is herbaceous, with broadly mudibnn 
distkfaons leaves, and a tall wingod scapo bearing th? flowers near tho tiq>. The flowers are six-parted, tho 
throe outer divioions larger obovate defined, white, maikod at tho base with brownish-red transverso lines, the 
inner divisions smaller, re volute, groonish at the hose, with transvone bands of red-brown, tho upper part handed with 
bluisb-pux|de., From Brasil Introduced to Belgium in 1847 by H. De Vos. Flowers for a long time in summor. 
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Rvrbbta BBTKiiANEirBxa, Skrtieti. St EHtebon Rulisua {Ann. 4e Omtd,, v., 882).—Nut. Ovd*, Asclopiadaoen | 
Btapeliett.—A stem) climb^g undcr^rub, with largo o^qioeito IcAvos, which aro elliptic, glaucous, and IhrinaccouB 
below. Tho flowen are itm^late, tho umbcla many-iloworod; tlie pedicels double the length of the flowers; the 
oorolla rotate with a piano flvo-portod limht ciliated at the margins; colour not atatod. From Voiiosuela, near Bt. 
Kafichan. Introduced to Berlin in 184 H. Flowers? 

Aculcia MACRAniNiA, JHeHlkanu Lmgo-glonded Wattlo {Paxt. FL frffrd., l, 87).—^Kat Onl., Fabaceir § Mi- 
nuMue.—A fine greenhouse shrul^ ten or twidre foot high, with Bal»rc>diapod haihery phyllodla eight or nino 
inehrs long, bending downwards from the flexuoso brauebos. Urn influrosconco is roeemoM? in the axils of tho 
phyllodes; tho racemes numerous, short, aigsag, bearing abtmt half a dosen round heads of ydlow flowers, ** afU*u 
forming an ontanglod mosa of bmnehoa." From Kew JloUond. Introduced, by Mr. I)runimon<4 in IK47. Flowers 
in Han^h. ^ 

Fuchsia kiobjcams, XiWci*. Dork petallod Fuclwia {Flmr 4ts jS^erm, t. 481). -Nal. Ord., Onnpr'acw J 
FuehscKD.^'A pivt^ giucnhouso sbrub^ iicmriy allied ti> F. tnphylla. Tt bos oTale-wuminatc h‘avc8, usually 
placed in whorls of three, but oomoUmes opposite; from tliest> grow the nxillaiy ]u«iidub»us ilowiTs, fleruing b^ty 
lauiiolot towahls the ends of the young Iminrhes; the enlyx is rose-»dmm'<l, downy insiih^, the petals laiiee-»lin|>p<i, 
Bciito, flat, and dork violet colour. Prom Central AnieHcu : in tliuitp slindy ravines on tlie mmuitains, at fnnn 
6000 to 8000 feet elevation. Introduced to Continental gardens, Iiy Mr. Linden, in 1817. Flowers Bom May to 
Novemlssr. 

SpATuODSA BPisciosA, linnffnwfi. Showy Spathodea {Aun, <fc dauit^t, 2G0).- Nat. Onl., BlgnoniowM*.-- 
Syn., Spathodca ftoxinifolia, offtardfm.- A wry sliowy arbiireseont stow plant, flowering (N'c.^ioiiiilly whwi alsnit 
four feet high. Tho plant is glnbmiis, uitb k^niatc itnimri-piiinnio lenves, mmsisting of foiirto six pnira of iddtnig 
lanceolate acuminate leaflet*^ toothed throughout, and shining on btilh surfsrjes. The flowers gn>w in diiise 
many-flowerad terminal thyrscs, tlie condla being large, somewhat fumiel-M}iii{N‘d, with a two-lipp<*d limb of five 
suH-cqiml lobes; the flowers an* whitish, dc^nscly marked uith nnl dots, <liKjsJHi*d in fumiewhat regular lines fttnn 
Uio hordtir Inwards. Native country unknown. Tt flowend in tho spring of' 1840, in tlie Ikitanie (ianicn nt tSlienl; 
Cic ]>lants having been recidvt'd some years previously from F.ng1and. 

Ca'lcboi.auia Pavonh, Bentham , Ftvon's SUpp<w-wori ( Hut . t. 4828).—Nat. Ord., 8err>idm1aria<tne $ 
Antirrhinidco).—Byn., C. perfoliato, IMs ond Pamu, not of LimMW .—A strong growing and sliou^ lierljoecoiis 
greunhonso jxntmntal, adi^>tnd for the flower-garden in siimmiT. It grows two fi*ot or more high, and is niiudi 
branched, dm stems hairy; the linivins rather large, often men* tliim u sjsin long, oppositi* and iKrfoliute wifb tlit' 
broadly winged base of the petiole, the blade ovate, neutu, tnmrato or nirdulo iit the Iswe, die iim^iti iloiihly 
toothed ofUm 1obi*d. The flowers grow in ample panicles, and arc laige, <]e(*p y(*11ow, the upper lip iiiflexeil, the 
lower alnuMt orbicuhtr, largo, and fldetod o^piinst the upper; tlio corolla is spotted with rod on the inside. Krojii 
die Andes of l^jru. Jntrodiusctl in 1848. Flowers all summer. MossrH. liiieombe, Pince, ond (’o., of Exeter, 

Auirrrs XAJ.ariCXATs, JIumMly llonpltmd^ and Kunth. Xolapon Strawliorry tree {Jonm. Jhni. *Soe., v., 102). 
—Nat. Ord., Erieacoic $ Ericue.—An ovcigiFeen shrub, raquiring prntcetion in wint(*r, and by no iiicuns onia- 
mental.*' Tho branches, as well us tho stalks and undersides of tho loaves, ore downy; the leaves arc oldong, 
flat, long-stolkcd, entire or very dighdy serrate, with a hard nddish Isirder; the flowers form close k'rntinol 
pyromidol jmniclns, and are dull red^sh whiti*, egg-shaped, flattened at tho Imse, and widt a small orifice at (he 
apex. From Mexico: nimmtain of Anganguco. TntroducesUn 1846, by Mr llortweg. Jtlowors in April, llor- 
dciiltural Society of Loiidcm. 

HnnTOHnmi ciruTSOXjsuctrM, Hooh&r. Cold and white Garland-flower {Ihi. A%., t. 4816).—Nat Ord., Eingi- 
horaceto.—-A very handsome stove perennial herb, gnrwing fire feet high, dm leaves a foot long, obUmg lanne- 
shaped, and sharply drawn out to a point, shining on Irath sides, and sub-distichous in their arrongomeut. The 
flowers aro numerous, in a short hraetoated spike; they are huge, pure while, with a bright oraTtgo-yollow Idoteh 
on the inner scries of the segments of the perianth, the anthor and filarocnt being very iltnip orange; they txa (hdl- 
cdoosly Bcuntod. The emter scries of the perianth consists of diroe liiu'or sogiiionts, the inner si'rics of u roundish 
deeply bifid central divUimi, and two lateral R^ments of an obhmg-ovotc form. From India. Intnaluccd *Ucmg" 
before 1860. Flowers in autumn. R<iyBl Bntanie Oordcii, Kew. 

Laobita tjntbauia, Lmnarek. Jamaica Loco Bark (Pirf. Moff.f t 4602).—^Kat. Ord., ThymelaeoE.^— 
Daphne Lagotto, Swttrit ,—^A small troo raquiring stove tcmperatuiti, interesting tnm tho looe-like appfviranoo of 
tho inner bark of its stem, wh<m separated into disdnet layers. The leaves arc cordato-nvate, acute, glouy. Tim 
flowers grow in diort spikes, terminating the principal or lateral branches; they are ptm) white, or grocnlsh white 
in the bud, piUher-shaped, fleshy and four-toothed. From Jamaica. Introduced aixmt 1844. Flowers in sum¬ 
mer and autumn. Royal Botanic Garden, Kuw. 

CiBHATn qravholbns, Zmdley. HcLvy-scontod Traveller's J<qr (//ot. Moff., t 4496).—Nat GnL, Ronun- 
culacem $ Clematidec.—A very elegoat slender climber, qnito hardy against a wall. It grows almiit six feet high, 
wifli smooth, slender, obtusely angled bninohes, bearing opposite loaves, which aro variously formed—^twico nr 
thrioo temate, the leaflets ovate-lancoolqto, one or two Iflbed. Tho flowen grow cm long slender podunolcs, and 
ore of a crosigy yellow or pale yellowish green, the buds dropping; the flowm nonsuit of flnir ovate, qvroading, 
thieddsh sepals, rilky on the inside. From Ghinoso Tartary, Wid the Bnowy Posses of tho Western llimalayn, at 
ljl,(XK> feet elevation. Introduced In 1844. Flowers in the summer. Hortieultural Society ismdem. 
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Ebioosxiu habmouthh, Nmdin . Mnrbliid-loaTDd Eriocnma (jBmw HortimU , S., S81),—Old., 
MiJartainiiceai i MclMtamoiE,—A curioiu dwarf herboccioiu atovo plon^ probably ponmoiol, rommlubla for iti 
cboqucred Icutob. The atoms uro abort, floahy, roaombliog a tuber; the leaves obloDg, oval, heart-abaped at die 
baao, boiry, five-ribbed, on tbo upper surfiico bright green, moikod viUi brown staans and broksn otreabs of wMto, 
oud on the under aurface rich purple. Tbo flowen arc rieb mae-colourcd, on a abort bunt spike torminating a 
scape about six inches high. It rcquircs a hot, damp, abodud atmoepberc. From Brasil. Introduced in 1U9. 
Flowers in summer. Mcaam. llunderaon, St John's Wood. 

BaiucmxA aonniw, XmuUn. Brcmsod Eriocniuna {Revue Bmriimle, ii, 381).—^Nat flrd., Mclastomooete ) 
Melnatuinno.—A very inton-Bting dwarf stove barb, witii umomontol ibliBgr, and of a soft floaby natiirc, rcsomb- 
ling K. manuoraluM in ubaiacter. Iliu leaves of this arc dork grceniab-brcwn in- bronxe colour, shining with n 
mebaUie liutae. The flowors ore ratlior larger than in R. mmvuinilim, and grow in n acorpoid roeeme. From 
jlraxil. Tntrodueed in 1849. Flowors in summer. Heaara. Henderson, St John’s Wood. 

Nipk.ka Buntna, Xanaire. lled-stalkud Niplusa.—^Not Ord., Geanoraceui j Geanercm.—A pretty dwarf 
berlntroous porcnniul, with a abort u|nigbt stem three to six inches high, furuialud with opposito ovate-oblong 
aomewbat cordntu leaves, bluntly diiilated at the margin; the stems and leaf-atalks arc red. The flowers arc 
iiunierous several ihnu each axil--pure white, on peduneb's threo or ftmr iaibca long; tbi-eocoUn divided into 
roundish ovate, slightly irregular eoneavo segments, the stamens and pistil deep yillow. Quito distinct ihira N. 
ohlonga, and pretty w^n grown in a mass. From Guatemala; probably, introdneed about 184(1, Flowers 
towanls tlio end of sununcr and in autumn. 

MAeiKMTiouA ToiMSTiioiiiTO, h'liiM. Tnpistrn-liko kfarrostigma (Atm, dfc Powrf., v., 188). Hat Ord., 
Smiliuvio.—A ourioiis sU-mless hr'rbaerous plant, with a aobeliferuus rbixinne, bearing solitary hinecnlato striatc- 
nervose leaves, on Uio short snekem, idmig with the solitary peduuclcs which, iu tlui upiier part arc fumishod 
with many flowers in the form of a spike; the Itowars ore siiudl, cup-shaped, flrcfa-coloured, having each a deep 
vitdet-eoloured liruet. From r -- Introdutied to Berlin iu 1847. Flowers ? * 


ON THE TIIKllMOMETEB. 

Bv 13. J. LOWF, Esu., F.U.A.S., Srv. 

i/^TIE 'lliormumcifr is on inKtmnu-iit which allows us tho turniiomturo of the air. From it wr iiavc 
It livtnu-d that all Isxlies, on being heated, cxinind (or hocomo increased in volnnie), but each in a 
dittmaii proxHrrtion to each oUier; this rx])auBion is hut small in solid bodies, greater in liq^nids, and 
oonsiderablo in uniiorin fliiiils. 

Teiiipei-nturc pliiys a most important {lart iu om’ atmas]ihcic, and fKrm cx])eruuciit8, wo ore able . 
to ]xtiMt out tlio laws by which it is prujiogated and distributed; beyond tiiis wc cannot go, for wo 
know not what iiiiuliticathms take place in Ixxlicg whoso tcmiieratare is raised or lowered, but that 
lantion which we do know eonceming its laws, is of tho greatest moment, especially to gardeners. 
\Ve must, therefore, content ourselves until the time shall come in which thi-tlu-r knowledge may bo 
unfolded. 

Tire Thermometer was invented at the beginning of the seventeenth century, by Dr. Drchhel, of 
Alkmocr, according to some, and by I’rofessor Sontonio, of Fadno, according to others. Tbo first 
tbomiomoter consisted of a glass tnlx! having a Inilb at one extremity, the air in which, being rmified, 
tire open end was plunged into a Hijoid; as the temperature of tho tulru inoieosed or diminished, tho 
air in fire bulb ex])aDded or eontraeted, and the liquid in the tube rose or fell; as this instnrmcnt was 
acted upon also 1^' atmospheric pressure, its readings were without tmtii. From this eoi’ly period 
various experiments wero ftom time to time tried by lioyle, Newton, Amontons, Itcaumnr, Micbelli, 
Fahrenheit Do lislo, DoLno, Uotik, Celsius, Sixe, Dcrham, Itnfherford, Bregnct, &c. Amontons sub¬ 
stituted s]nrits; Fahrenheit, mercury; and Itrcguet did without either liquid or gns, his instrument 
acting by tbo unequol cximnmon of diflbront metals. 

The ooiistmctiun of tho thermometer in present use, is a very small tube, terminating at one 
extremity in a bulb or reservoir, which is cithes: filled with a liquid or a gas, mostly mercury. Tho - 
liquid must not he mixed with air, and to accomplish this, it is strongly boiled in tho tbormometcr, 
end when the air is cxjioUod, tiro tube hermetically scaled. It was nocossoiy that two fixed points^ 
should bo fonnd in order that tho readings of ono thermometer (bight ho compared with another, and 
fortnnatoly, this has been very satislhctorrly done; fiir, under the same atmos]iher!e prossrtre, all 
instruments plunged in pounded ico or melting snova indicate the some point, vis., + 32*' F., and oU, if 
under tbo same pressure are expo^ to the vuponr of hdling wUtor, indroato another fixed pmnt, 
via., + 212° F. (of coarse it is undorstood that these experiments aro ourriod on at the^id of tho 
sea). Tlicse two points being found, tho tu^ is divided into a certain nnmbor of parts, affed dcgrecq, 
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viWafkilM ooqtiined file boiling'slid fteecingpointai is fbe latter eaae, after we bare 

'e yjili ni ^ ' tfta dtvisioai ba^ 32° F. (m iWMlied + 0° F.) the degree* ate numbered prognMeing 
— 1” F^ —2° F., —3°F., ibo, baeing the ngn — (ndsiia) prrfnedi ibi^ —3° F 
impliBi 'dipt ^ tempentnie is 3° below aero, at 35° below the freeidng poi^ of Fahrenheit's 
-fiurBwnieter. 

Unhiddlft tiMte is a oomplioation attending the leadings of the themometer, which makes It 
' dWonlttoeon^are yaiions obserrations taken in diflbrent parts of |he world, as seretal oonntries oso 
adiiliitmtseale; ’the English nae the soale of Fahrenheit, the Fremh that of Colsins (centigrade), the 
the Geimansthatofltoanmnr, and the Russians that of De Lisle. The ftoesing point of Fahrenheit, 
is 182,° at Beanmnr 0,° of Celtins 0,° and of Do Lisle + 150.° Iho bmling pmnt of Fohronheit 
is f-SlV of Beanmnr h- B0,° of Celsins + 100,° and of Do Lisle 0°; those who wish to retoe any 
one of these soalea to another, will do well to consalt the article “ Thermometer,” h;^ dames Glaishcr, 
Baq., ha.fhe Dlnstiated Londra Almanac for 1810. 

There are other thermometers besides those of which wo have been speaking, which tell ns how 
. hot or how cold the air has been within any given time) theso are colled solf-rogistering thermonictcni. 
B a thsrfarffs oonstnuition is the best, os it is the least complicated, and conscqncntly least likdy to 
beeosoa' ont of worUog order) yet this oimtrivanoe requires two thermometers, and will even then only 
diow ns the extreme heat and extreme cold. Tho one to legistor the greatest dogroo of cold is filled 
wito i^rh, in which is placed a stcol index, which when too spirit dosoends is carried with it, but 
v^sen it again ascends is loft behind. Tho other to register the greatest degree of heat is filled wito 
meremy, which has a stool index not plunged in the (jqnid but placed above it; when too mercury 
risas t)^ index is poshed before it, but when it again 11^ is also loft behind. Thus on roforring to 
tho indicelHre at once recogniso toe gi||te8t heat of toe day or the greatest cold of tho night. Iho 
first self-registering thermometor was wvented by John Bemonlli of Baral; others havo since been 
invantod by Sixe, Bntoerford, Keith, Blackadder, TraiU, liawson, Ac. Of these many arc now quite 
ont of and wo idiall only pause to describe one which for ingennity is not to ho equalled j it was 
invaiMl^H. Lawson, Bsq., F.B.S., of Bath, and is one of a number of instnunents working on tho 
same macl^, eadled the “ atmaspheric reoordor,” which amongst other registrations moi'ks the tem- 
paiatan of the air etFsiy quarter of on hour, day and night. A quantity of thermometers (tho tubes 
of whidt are bent tAibe. middle, so that one half of each is ata right angle to toe other half,) ore placed 
M a halonee to which is attached a long arm carrying a steel point ( tlie balance is made to be at a 
'^van poaitioB at thirty-two dogrocs Fob., oonaequcntly a rise or fall of one degree in tomperaturo 
opsefB toe bolonoo and moves the arm either to too right or to too left, tor a small quantity of morcur}- 
is eltoalr.addsd in the ono log, being robbed ftom tho other, or verm, A sheet of paper is iiiailo 
to mova'an inch an hour by clock-work across a table, over which is suspended this steel iwint, and a 
hammer in conneetian with toe dock strikes toe point every fifteen minutes into tho paper, and con. 
aoquantly registBrs too tomperaturo tall that is requisite being to wind up tho clock. 

The thermomotor, an instrnment so gonorally lucd and so gcnorally useful, is but ill undcratood; 
yothow all-important is this UtUo indicator to toe oaltivators of stovo and greenhouse plants; it is 
trns that but tow plonthouaes are without one or more of these instruments, on which implicit confl- 
danoa is placed by their owners, who nevm- doubt but that whatever temxicratnre is indicated must 
be tos.trne state ^ too atmoqihere, yet unfortunately this is very seldom the case, the generality of 
thsrmnnioton ore quite erraneous, and it is only by purchasing them fiom such opticians os Barrow, 
IPatkins, Bonnet, or Dollond that wo may expect to arrive at too true state of too air. Even this is 
but«m step towards obtaining a jgooi instrument, tor they must all bo compared wito a standard 
toarmometar, which should invariably be found in too obsorvatory of a practical meteorologist. Wo 
diall quote a tow words on the sulgt^ from a sdUl work roooutly published*:—*' To a common ob-' 
server aU .may aaem perfectly right) and yet when examined by placing them by the side of standards 
Qtvymm sometimes finmd a few or more degrees too high or too low) or what is more nntortnnatc, 
.fraqueirily vary in toe number of degrees of error in different portions of tho sealo.” Instruments 
. aama(iiBies beome after a time inaocurate by exposure to great variations of temperature, an. when 
.plniiigpri'a aecimd timo into melting biow, do not point to thirty-two dogreos F., bat a littlo h%hcr) 

' tonfilA.toetsorologiste dnnld toeretore verify the freeaing point of their thennometers cvoiy year. 

, ThaiipiilrilaD a mari%ing droamstanoe attentUng cheap self-tegistoring thermometers) tooso for mark- 
> b^ij^geeatoat oo)d»Ms are filled with bod spirita wl^ soon become out of order) and those for 
the greatest heat are oven wurae, tor they are not en^uently filled with oxidteed mer^ 
'M^'/ifil^lak 'wfil satm.separate in half a dosen places, and the instrument is rendered useless. 

.. . » 9f *** WrnMar, Unrt, asq., PAR, Os. i Tee g msii ami Co. 
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B ESCRIPTION.—^The great intereit whioh has been tdcen, arithia the last jeor or twa,-ia i 
the cultivation of Pancjr Pelargoniums, has rendered them very gtoaeral .ttvon rii eati BSt 
mnch so that, should the improvement continue, they vrOl soon di^doM the . 

public estimation. It is true they want the hoMness and brilUanoe of those varnrties, '' 

requires very little improvement upon those here figured to make the Fancies rfitg|hTni>11nfilti 

tivak. The varieties Jiete 

0 represented were raised hy ■ 

Mr, Ayres, nursetyman, of 
Blackheath, and -ore seed- 
lings of the present season. f 
P^ted Pet has purplish / 

oiimson upper petals, sutE- ^'; 

used with viedet, and a white 

bdt, and the lower petala are . 

spotted with purple and very ■; 

distinctly marked or Ibather- , 

od with blue, the latter ooloar 


nuaaAH or a raaraor naor mAaaoaxni. 


being more distinct then ia 


nuaua erd nahnaaMV nuaassidia ' 


general ihthisfamily of plants. The form of the flower, and the habit of the ^aist is good, lin^,' ^ 
it is a most abundant blooming variety. For novelty of colour it must aertaml|y baenm*#' ' 
general fovourite. Formosissimum ia a 'seedling from Formosa, at foae fiwm, atid’adauiS|ill{t>’‘7 
habit of growth. It has erlmson upper petals dhUhetly margined with white, the lower pnjgls"''' 
spotted and pencilled with orimson. It ia a flower of great aubstuee, very agnstanit, 
certainly second to none in pmnt of form. Cdfoon has also flowers of great sttbstanoe.ai^ ^ 
fine form, and the habit of theplaatu excellent. Ihe upper petals am rich plum-oOloar, bel^ 
with white, and the lower petals are spotted with rich mtAbetry. Theea kinds lmve Mt^y ■. 
been oflhred for sale; nailher will they be befinre Juno, 1851. For euhnre sea 5^-^^' -' 

THE PROPEIBnES OP T^ FANCY PELA^iGONIUM. ‘ ^ 

Bt Mb. G. GUDSHT, F.H.& t v--k'- 

T here is no doubt inoar mind that tiw Fancy Pdaigmiianis arfll ondveilit foe point of 

as respscts foe sironUto.entiiae, kog before foe Show Pdargchfomi, fa;ftnw-isi» iin|q« g|i fhii| : jifei fj'., 
font that there is spared a variety among the Show Pelsffcalnmi thsth|snrta|Sji^,»|||iiyiw 
under-petal than aumy af foe Ftney kiit^a Ihta la^ mto t ic ^m rtihays.h— 
oeedingly ragged, end ftUIy w-pudEered, and hioet^ ind i f g a ite'fo foeir 
seaemi bee profoi^ -many .very exodkntfoxwani, ^|isk W« ekhfoited. foS;foip jiiiiTy jiCTim,, 
ia, in fiut, •oaswly loom Ak iatproveaumt ta foie.ii^attsiit pefot-. Ttw 

deoidodoci!oaread'iiaiforniniarkfaigt,ftr, tUboogh we have given infos. dtagramafajMhti Aba < 
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Pelai^gonium an imoginaiy pattern, we by no mesna wiah to infer that ancji a nurldng as wo have 
given is to bo the only perfbotion. lake the Panqr, the flower is capable of prodiuang an endless variety, 
and all good, the principal olject being unifimnity. It la quite as good to have five petals alike, with 
a blotch or a spot in each, as it is to have the feather as we have depicted it) but it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to produce flatness, ronndness, and brilliance. Thickness of petal seems to have been achieved 
alr^y in many varieties, but indistinctness and roughness seem to pervade nearly all of the very best. 

We have always to keep in mind that the Fancy Pelargonium requires to bo of dwarf habit and 
striking colour. One of the chief olgoots is, that it idiould be good for bedding out, and oa the eye is 
not (dose to the bed, whatever is indefinite or deficient of colour is lost at the ^stance wo ate genmnlly 
placed in as wc walk round the garden. Scarlet is a striking colour alone, and the Fancy Pelargo¬ 
nium must ho very well contrasted in colour to be worthy of a place. Suppose wc hod a variety with 
black markings on a whito ground, tho^mtrast would be as greut as it is possible to produeo; all 
cohmrH, therefore, os they reerdu from black, get less striking os a conh-ost, but when wo have bright¬ 
ness or denseness of colour well defined and projxrly abrupt, the flower cannot be other than derirublc. 
The purity of the whito is everything as reg^s the colour, for if the colour Iw faint so that it lie well 
defined, it is, to some coctent, a ccmtmsk Cloudy and shady grounds arc bud, anything that is indefi¬ 
nite is hod; the most exquisite sIta]X! would be useless if there w<wo not distinctiiuss in the marking. 
A polo rose frathcring on the under petals, or a distinct spot on each, or a flower with the upper jictais 
of a deep eoloor, and tlie under jietals white or pale rose, would bo admissible; and so would any other kind 
of marking, instead of those we have given; if plain and distinct, it would he equally esteemed 
perhaps, for it is in the colour and markings that the value must now ho estimated. Timre cannot he 
a better muk of novelty than a eoloor which wc have not obtained, hut it must not be a mere dah of 
colour hcrAnd there, nor must it be cloudy, or shady, or indistumk 'ilio figures of the tltieo varie¬ 
ties which art! given with the present number, present us with little gems in their way, but the artist, 
who has not been aware of the little points which tell so much one way os the other, has evidently 
considered that the actual form of the flower of less consequence titan it is. Artists in general 
attend a good deal mare to the picturesque tiinn to those nice points whicli moke a flower good or gtssl 
for nothing. There is, for instance, an unnatuiul curl in tiio uiqicr petals of all, they might have been 
all drawn from me flower for all tlie diflbrcnce wc can sec in the shape or make, end yet when we 
saw these flowers we considered them very different In thoir forms howercr good they aro; those, 
therefore, who buy the flowers from the drawings, will he ugrocably disappeonted with the bloom of 
the flower, for they are a much better shape than they are rcjiresented. If wc were inclined to write 
the properties vt the Fancy Fclorgoninm over again, wc slundd bo very apt to quote the properties of 
the Pansy, because we snsiicct they arc to be realised in the flower before us. The niider pet^ sltould 
be uniform, the coltnir bright or dense, the marking distinct, and the ground colour pure; the XK'tals 
thiekond offlne texture, thcedgcfroc from puckering,natching,nrfriUing; tim flower perfectly round, 
the footstalks long enough to enable the flowers to expand and touch cd^ toedge uitbout la]qnng over. 
Tlmre should not be less thim four flowers on a truss; tho bloom should be continiuius ; the plant slioit 
jointed; the foliage small and clean ; tlm habit dwarf and bushy; the flowers thrown np above the 
feliogc and veiy abundant. Deyond this all is fancy; whether the flowers be spotted, or feathered, or 
blotched, tho tlirce lower petals should las uniiAin and the two upper ones oUko, and wo huve seen 
all this reolixed, or as nearly so os may be; and certainly tho otlior kinds of Pelargonium, that is to say 
those shown for iirixcs so many years, arc uuqnrsliuualily behind tlie Fancy ones, which ibreo or four 
years ago were hardly worthy of a place in the garden, flir they wercpuckiuvd and frilly, rough emthe 
edges, indefinite in their colours and markings, and otherwise iU-formad. 'We rcjcnco in their advance, 
tea it shows what can be done when the florist is determined to improve a flower. Wo ore not quite 
sure that tho Show Pelargoniums have advuuecd the last two or threo ycon; there is a great sumennss. 
Perhaps two of the three figured some time ago are tlm most deddiri novclti(» of lute produeti(m; 
the (me for its rush purple col&ur, tho otiier fur ita very remarkable spotting. Occllatum is, in fact, a 
Fancy Polargoninm to oil intents and purposes, but itisinaU but its jieeuliar marking, a Show variety; 
■0 pemiliar, however, is the spot on the three lower petals, that wo should hardly think it safe to use 
^if wo were showing half a d(wien; it is impossiblo to divest (mc’s-sclf of tho n(flion that it is a bod- 
ding-out variety. It is not only in pdint of form of the flower and oolonr, that the Fancy Pelatgonimu 
is hnproving so mnoh, but wo have several already which have sweet foliage, and we see no reason why 
a elaas of sweet and fimey-fldiagod varieties shonl^ not bo raised. We saw, the other day, a small 
plant, a cross between Anaia and one of tho Capo iqiccios, whioh had Oak loaves and avery neat dork 
blotch in tUb centre of eoeh leaf, and should this marking he (xmstant the plant will form the bads of 
g class of fi^ey-foliaged Pelaigoniunu. 





PENDENT OK WEEPING TREES. 

By Mb. F. F. KKIB. 

I N all kinds of sccmoiy connected with tho garden or Add, few ohjccts arc more ploaaing and striking 
than handsomo weeping trees. Whether their branches are seen to kiss the lake or marmnring 
brook, or droop in mourning mien over the lonely tomb, their gracefulness and beanty ate readily felt 
and acknowledged. In the extended landscape of mountain, stream, and plain, or even on the lawn 
of more eircumscribed limits, the general effect of werjang trees, when tostefally distrilnitcd, is higlily 
pictnresquo and ornamental. Mndli skill and taste may bo expended in arranging and gioupiiig trees 
of upright habit, but no other oigects so eifcctiudly impart an air of completeness or Jiuidi, ss tile 
jgruco^ly pendent boughs of the weeping varieties, such as the Willow, the Ash, and the Kim. 

But beautiful and dmirabic as wcqiing trees undoulitcdly are, no experiment to increase the num¬ 
ber of rarietius has as yet Ixxin successtul. 'Jlic vulgar notion that the giiiits of a|night growing kinds 
assume; the pendent habit !>}' mon!ly being inserted in a downward piwition, has long liecii favourably 
entertained among tho inexiierienccd in horticultural ufiiiirs. But sueli a notion is, of course, founded 
in oxtremo error, since nothing can be moro at variance with all known facts bearing on vegetable 
physiology, as well os iddlfnl pnictieo. 'ilie fact is, in this matter, the horticulturist bus no resonrcc. 
Among tlio innumerable cx]M!dionts incidoulal to his profession, no one be ran employ, no schemo be 
can devise, has yet enabled him to surmount this difflculty. Amidst the profnndily of learning and 
the ussidaity of research, it must still bo admitted that tho origin or iirnductiini of weeping trees is 
regulated and detonmned entirely by the ordinary laws of chance. To tho physiologist nothing is 
moro inexplicable, and perhaps nothing among tlio “ vital jihonomonu” of vegotation bos bo(^ less studied. 

And yot, notwithstanding the odds against which we have to contend, it is gratifying to And that 
Uio numlxo’ of vorinties of weeping tnast bos been conmdtnubly increased within the last few yimrs, 
and that Die character of tlioso which have been introduced to iniltivution is of no tiiviul dcsrn|)tiuu. 
Wero the diifurent varieties now known to be compiupl with eorb other, it would, ixirliiips, be found 
(hut the Ash, the Kim, and the Willow luul HUiferetTno dqweiution by the intnalnclion of others 
which have been latir raised. But, indeed, a wet'inng tree is so graecfnl and beautiful, (bat it must, 
when well grown, eoiiimaiid admiration whatever may be the genus to wbicb it owes its i>arentagc>. 

It would bo interesting and iiistruetivu to investigate the degrees of tiiat iKO^undioulor tendency 
which constitutes a pcrfwt weeping tree. It is scarcely to lie denied that tbei-e is a wide distiuctimi 
brtwrrcii those whose strong shoots turn towards the ground os soon ns tliey nre n few inches in length, 
und such IIS ussiuue file wcejiiiig form simply by flic bi'anches being gradually lu-iil down by their own 
weight at the extremities. Uf tlio former, the Oak, tlie Uully, the Ash, and the Kim, may be cited us 
examples, while tho Willow, the Biroh, and one or two others, rc|ircHent the latter. Not tlwt I 
think tlmt the Willow is less a weeping tree tiuui tlic Oak; but in the one case the greater tenuity and 
length of tile branches are mciro likely to lie fiivoutablii to tlie drooping form than their robust stiengtli 
iu the other. The general effect is the same; the cause or process by which it takes pluoc tt]ipeara to 
be ditfeivnt. Iu supixirt of this view it may be ubserved that tliere are many trees nut elassiHl among 
those having a woe|iing habit, whiuli, owing to the tenuity und length of their binnehos, are eajiuble 
of being easily tnuiied to assume os pendulous a form us the weeping vurietitsi of the ()uk, the Film, or tiie 
Willow. I luive seen a tree of tho common Hiora (Vraltpgiu OrymttMa), which, luiving lioen trained 
on a single stem seven or eight feet higli, and the iipjicr sheots kept short, Anally assiiniud tlio trne wcejnng 
form, or, at least, a very dose apjiroximation to it (Hlicr varieties of tho same beautiful geiins—such os C. 
Oxyaeonthu hudniata, eriocurpo, melanocarpa, Aaonilo, and salicifolia, have all, moi v oi- less, a branching, 
spreading, or sub-pendent habit; and, in many cosihi, wc And their shoots take a jsisitively perpendieuiar 
direction. In the American nuiwery of Mr. John Watercr. Ungdiot, thmi is a handsome tree uf Finns 
Douglasii, fully twenty feet in height, and tho brandies of which whether by their own weight, or by a 
natural tendency towards the gronnd, droop as completdy as tliosc of tho AVeeping Elm. It maybe ihrthcr 
observed, that even diools of the Fnnebral Cypress only begin to turn down waids after they have attained 
a certain length, as if requiring the force of gravitation to give the apiicaranco so much adinlrod. Now, 
in the case of tho Weeping IloUy, there is a ixisitive downward tciidcney of tlie shoots, as soon as th«jy 
are a fcw inches long; while, contruiy to tho tenuity wo And itf tiioso of tho Willow and Cypress, they 
ore vigorons and tiiick enough to grow erect for several feet if it were conformahlc to thdr huMt, 

From this view of tho sulgect I am led to infer that some tm's assume ttic wccjnng fonn, in a 
groat moasnro if not entirely, by the weight of their hrauehea, whidi arc too ooft and slender to grow 
upright, while others, from some unknown cause or action uf the sap, naturally inolinS dowuunirdB, 
even though vigorous and strong.— 
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A PLAN OP A DUTCH GABDEN AND GEEPJfHOUSB. 

By Hb. JOHN COX, Oabdehbb xs "W. Wmu, Bbq., Biduaf. 

KRHE Bnlgoined plan ia a modification of tim gronod plan of the Dutch greenhooac and garden at 
A Rcdlcaf I and aa it affiiida many fiicilitisB, not only for Uto prodoction of effect, hut alao for a grout 
dlveimty and choice of planta, it haa occurred to mo aa heing on eligible autject for the Magimiu of 
Botany. The chief intcroat, and indeed beauty, of thoao kind of gar^na, ia peculiarly intrinaio; they 
poaacaa no foaturea by -which they can be moulded into a combination with natural aoencry, and, 
therefore, are only appropriate oa accompanimenta to architectural embelliahmcnt; or to be placed in 
gome wnrm aecluded nook, where the boundary (to be proacntly remarked upon) may legitimately 
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fimn a portion of the general accncry, -without offending the tuato by placing the extremo artificial 
ip juxtof-poaition -with the purely naturaL The form of the boundary, marked in tho plan No. 1, muat 
be determined by drenmatancoo. If only a aquare plot to to bo operated njion, and the exterior to of no 
moment, it may be a border bounded by a conaorvatiYC wall for choice climbing planta aiid Itoaca) 
or, if room will aerve, it may bo a low well, -with, iron poltooding, and the border planted -with tn’er- 
gieen and dcciduoua ohruba; but, iffit to placed in any part where a formal bonndoiy to inadmiaaiblc, 
1 would huYd'it formed of Axolcoa, Andtomedaa, Khododondrone, and other American planta in com- 
b^nation. 11;e interior lino being, of courae, quite atroight, the exterior may be varied in a multitudo 
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of ^rays indcntotioiu and prqjactiona, ao aa to appear part of a genenl dengn, and in keeping with 
aoiTounding aocneiy. 

In Older to aaHiat the effect of tbia boundary, it woabi bo aa well to throw np a mound of earth 
auited to the growth of American plonta, and by planting aomo large apodmens on tho top, come of 
which abould be atandarda, and filling np the intermediuto apacea down to the ground level with 
evergreona and dccidnoua abruba intormized, an appearance will be produced which it would take many 
ycaia to arrive at, if the planta were all atarted from a level aurlooe. 

Near tho interior line of the outride border 1 have placed croaara (x) at intervola whore the toato 
of many poraoua mighi lead them to approvo of ii plan which would pruducu an unique and firm effect, 
viz., to plant at each x a alronggrowing climbing lioac, to bo trained up a polo twelve feet high, and 
when they reach the top to be guided ocroaa by meana of a atrong wire ao aa to moot each other, they 
wouldflina ibiin a beautifiil living featoon. Near thia interior lino alao, the diincac Pamnia Montan, 
and variotica, abould Ih< liberally diatributed t u aheltcied rituntion of tho kind auita them welL The 
1)eda, No. 2, may ho filled with choice hcrboccouM plonta, to be aariated during aummer with planta 
from the greenhouaoa and pita. Double 'White ilockcta aro very comqncuoua in ouch a rituation in 
iq>rmg, ao alao are the Hcrhnecoua Phlosea in aummer. Cunapicuona ahowy planta of each kinde will 
require a certain degree of uniformity in the orruiigcmont to bo in koeiriug with tho artificial character 
of tlw garden. No ixiarae or common planta ahuuld ho admitted. Tlic interior octagonal portion of 
titc phin (Na .I) may bo devoted to bedding planta in maaaca, in the anmmer and antumn, and for the 
reception of the aeverol plonta mentioned in my article on Spring Docarationa, (ace vol. i., p. 222,) 
daring winter and apring. 

Na 4, Bella of hardy Fnchaiaa. * 

No. >i, Ticda of lioaca. 

No. (I, Choiro planta &nm aturca, wi^) aume onmmontal trelliara covered with I^ipboKpcrmum, Mou- 
rondya, Truiacolum, and other rapid gniwing eTcciien during tho aummer, and IlyacinlbH in apring. 

Na 7, Bright dwiirf Scarlet Ooroninma in 8ummer,^'urban llunuuculns in apring. 

No. 8, Tim greciihouao. Thia, of courac, ua well na the whole plan, may be varied and modified ao 
oa to Huit portimlor cireumatancea; aa, for inataiicc, iiiatcod of a greenhouae tho goitlon might bo 
fonnt'd in front of a cottage iiniec; toate will eorily auggeat a different omuigcmcnt; only tlio afylo 
must not bo deported from, and neither drcles nor curvilinear figures admitted. 

No. 9 Affords lui cxccllcni situation liir a small architectural temple, where aeata may bo arranged, 
or it may ho formed of ruailc wmalworh, and covei-ed wiUi Ltosna, &r. 

Ill a gimlen iirrangocl according to tho above rontiiie, there will be, except in aovci'c frost and snow, 
some objects of iuteroat, in flower uU the year round; whilst, at certain tunes of tho year, die effect will 
be truly gorgeous. 

Lastly, with regard to the formation of the walks and Imrdcra, 1 most obaerve tlmt the walks here 
arc formed of paving bricks laid flat, and tlio edges with a smaller brick set up ciid-waya; and it affords 
a dry and cominriablc walk all the year round, which is a great desideralnm; lint they may be termed 
with gravel and edged with box or riato, or whatever the toato may (bury, except grass, which, in such a 
rituation, would he aa inappropriate os it would ho difiicult and troublesome to keep neat. 


CAllNATIONS AND PICOTEES ON CARDS. 


Bv Ma. J. T. NEVUXB. 


S T boa been the ouatom to dress and prepare the hloaaoms of these flowora on collars of paper, or 
thin cardboard, so long us tho memory of tho oldest cultivators of tho proaent day will serve th^; 


even to a more remote date it may bo traced that tlie aanio treatment was praotiaed with tho old 
orimaon dove, and other varieties in cultivation at tho latter time. Miller, in his Gardeners’ Dictionary 
(second edition, 1733), when nUuding to iho bunting of tho pods of Carnations, &c., says, “At this time 
also, or a few days after, as you shall deem ncccssoiy, you should cut some stiff paper, cards, or somo 
such thing, alxrat four inohoa over, and exactly round, cutting a holo in the middle of them ahont tbr^ 
fourths of on inch in diameter for the pods of the flower to be lot through, and when your flowen ore 
telly blown, if you cut them oft you rimuld put an a fresh collar of stiff paper out exactly Qu size of 
the flower,” & 0 ., &c. 

Thna ter it ap^iears tho custom of cording the blossoms of thia tloas of flowers, has existed upwards 
of a century. It must also bo remembered, that it has boon usual at all Floricultural eSihiIntiona, to 
withdraw the cards prior to the judges deciding on the morita of seedlings or ooUeotic^s sahmitt^ 
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I thdr judgment, wlicflier in stande of twenty-fonr, twelvo, or ox blooms; and, oftor snob dooudonH, 
the ezbibitaiB to repbue tho cards. The motive for removing the cai-ds for the judges’ decision, is, it 
vrill be understood, that they may haveanoppentunity of ascertaining the ftdlebaraotiir of the flowers; 
as one of the most important pn^xirtics is, that the lower row of petals, or guard leaves, as they are 
termed, should be sufficiently stout to retain themselves in a horisontol position, or nearly so, and 
support the upper port of the flower without any artificiul assistauce. Of Into it him been proixMcd to 
do away with the custom of removing the cards for the censors. It has been said that the task of 
uncarding and recording twenty-four blooms, before and after judgment has been passed on them, is 
tiresome, and occupius too much time. The salgoot has given rise to much discussion, and a diflerenco 
of opinion still ronuuns. As for os I havo been able to Icom, there has been no argument introduced 
to convince one of the propriety of deporting from the old wholesome ^’stem; on the contraiy, 1 tliink 
the censors should havo a fiur sight of tlu flowers unclothed, without having to remove tlfts cords 
from suspected blooms, which dremnstonco alone might lead to many quibbles, and much dissatisfac¬ 
tion among tbo exhibitors. Be this as it may, it is evident to all, that Iooms, flimsy petalled flowers, 
look wdl supported by a card, and, therefore, &o system of judging them on cords would allow of many 
inferior flowers taking their stand among their superiors, and thus tend to render the scieuec less 
interesting. 

Though I do not snsjx.'ct my brethren of tricks, such as have come to my knowlogc in times jnst, 
I do think the proiioscd system of exhibiting open to many objections. If tire extra trouble of 
arranging twonty-fbur blooms is too much for the dealers, they may probably come to some arrange¬ 
ment among themselves to exhibit their collections off cords altogether, and save oil the labour. I’ur- 
chasihrs could not olgcct to this plan, os it would givo them on excellent oiqiurtunity to select for their 
own stock. Mombers of Societies will do well to disenus tliis subject during tlio winter nuniths at their 
meetings, and determine on the most bcuoflciul, and ai>pro||ed mode, of cxhilnting (hmatious und 
Ficotcos fiir tho year 18S1. 

Dirrcil BULBS AS OBNAMKNTS FOE TIIK CONSKRVATOEY. 

By Ha. U. BAUI,, Oahuxnxu to Is>au Stocktox, Ai.i.eutun 1’auk, Yukksiiiru 

B ULBOtlS-rooted flowering plants are at once numerous, cons}iicuous, and exquisitoly iMautifnl; 

they ate gorgeous members of botli the grcciiliouso and tho partorru; and were all otlier plants 
annihilated or forgotten, this class olono would fill tho hearts of tlw most eiithwoosUc florists wiUi 
delight, and bo on ample memorial of tbo floral glories of Paradise. Tim “lilies of tlm field,” the 
Amaryllises, Tulips, llyamnths. Jonquils, Crocustsi, and many others, arc iomiliar examples of the 
combined magniflcencc and loveliness of this class of plants. 

Bulbs have many different properties to recommend them to us; some, as those of many siavios 
of Allium, arc used for culinary purposes; others, us certain kinds of Scilla und Colcbicum, lUD used in 
medieino; and on enormous numbn of them enjoy peculiar core and brilliant rejiutatiim in tlio 
healthfrii, charming, and fascinating art of floriculture. 

I do not at jirescnt intend writing an essay on bulbs in general, but mendy to olfor a few remarks 
on what ore called Butch Bulbs; such os Hyacinths, Tnliiis,Narcissuses, Jonquils, and Crocuses; this 
being tho season of their annual importation. On Hyacintlis 1 can offer notlmig better than has 
already appeared in this work; but hope my renuirks on tho oUicr bidbs may assist amateurs and 
others in obtaining a good display of flowers daring the winter. 

Those chamung plants arc invaluable os dccorutivc objeots daring winter both for tlie conservatory 
and drawing-room, os with a good collection of them we oon have them as gay und lively as wo wjrii. 
They aro peculiarly attractive, as well for their fingrance, as for tho delicacy, brilliancy, and variety 
of ftoir colours. 

To flower bulbs snccossfrilly, they diould bo procured as soon after tbmr arrival in Britain as jxis- 
sible, and be potted immediately in a soil composed of decayed leaves, maiden loom, and cow-dung, 
with a little river sand. Besides this, another essential to their flowering well, is tho condition of the 
bulb; for, if the bulbs havo been properly matured, thero will bo littio difliculfy in getting lino 
flowers; and this will, of course, depend on the season in Holland. The only thing we condo, is to 
get our bulbs flnm a respectable tradesman. 

In potting Byarinths, we do not bury the enlire bulb in the soil, but ket^ tho mown of tho bulb 
level with the rim of the pot We” put one bulb in each pot, and for general finmng, use four inch 
pots, as in ttiese they coaly fit into vases for the drawing-room. When not wonted for this purpose, 
and to flower late, we use larger sized poto. Narcissuses, wo generally put one bulb in a pot, using tiic 
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name aixe for Uyacintlis, and fin* the wme rcumn. We mostly put three or four of the Vun IhoU 
Florentino Tulips in a pot; tlic other kinds vre pot singly. Wo also pnt three or fonr bulbs of Jon¬ 
quils and Crocuses in a pot When all ore potted, place Acm in a cold frame and plunge them in old 
tiui, oovering tlunn udth the ton about two inches tiiick. 

The soil, when used, should he in a fit state for potting; that is, neither too moist nor too 6iy, If 
it has I)een in this condition when used, and the pots are plunged and covered os we hare just men- 
tiimcd, the bulbs will in a short time fill the pots with roots, a fine bloom will easily be secured, and 
they will not requite any water until tlmy arc taken into the foroing-housc. The lights should remain 
on tlic whole time they arc in the i’rauic; and, in very severe weather, a little straw or other covering 
should IsJ put over them. 

Tlic flower stoms of the early kinds will soon heave op the tan, so that the inoxiiericnced will have 
little dlfiiculty in knowing which to introduce into the foreing-house. Bulbs do not require ii very 
high teraporatun< to biing them into flower. Wo begin with Viui Tholl Tulips and Double Homan 
Narcissus, which we get into flower alsiut tlic end of Octolxirt alter them comes the Touruesol Tulips, 
and Soliel d* Or NarcissuR; and after them tlic other difibrent kinds. The coiiy flawering Uyaciuths 
we pnt into the formng-hna.se in Novciiihcr.so as to have tliem in flower ut Chiistmas, thus wo manage 
to have a rcgnlar successiuii of flowers during tlm whole of tho winter. We iiiid it sn excellent plmi 
to invert a flower-pot over the llyaeinllis fin' u few days after they ore inirodneed into the forcing- 
house ; Olid Ihcy idioald be turned occasionally to insure fino handsome lyiiimctiieai spikes of flowers. 
BuIIm iu general sliould have a light airy situation, and be watered pretty ftcely. 

A good collectinu of ITyocintlis should he procured as soon after importation os possible, and of 
Nurcissns, 'I'niips, and Jonquils, the following kinds, wliich I sti-ongly, and with couiidcncu, nccom- 
lueiid to amuUiUtn 



N.vunsstis: 

tlisiblu Ibiinoii, the best for cnrly flowering. 
Stilici cf Or, i'nuics in sfliw tlic prereiliiig. 
ftiuncl .tfimniqiie, very fine. 

Stiilch* (jcncral, cxrnllcnl. 

Itizclman Majur, iu my opinion tho very best. 


TuHiw :— 

Double Van Tholl, good for early forcing. 
Tuutnowil, comes into flower aftor the formqr. 
Marriage ilc nia flilc, pretty. 

Box Itubmnun, lino. 

Royal Standard, good. 

Swcot-socnti'd Florentine, exquisite, on account 
of its dclieious fiugtunce. 


JoKfpill.s: — 

Finn loi'ge double, 
Single swoet scented. 


both very good for filming. 


With these the conservatory and drawing-room con bo mode gay and cheerful daring winter, 
niitiilicr of Inillsi will, of course, entirely deiieiid on tlio qumitity of flowers wonted. 


The 


Srnirnt. 

ji Hjfuejwin qf Ihr PtanUy pmwH t« (ireai JlvUniny md SiM Kniffhi and at (lu> Exotie2!1^rMerff^ 

Rnndy VhHMa. IdOniloH: liongmaoe. 8vo., pp. 61. 

THia little i^iunoy olofpint in cxU^mal appoomiwr, and mdl anungod ns to its extents, comhmes within itself tho 
several foaturcs of a niirBci 7 inan*s intnioguo, n ndtivoior’s manual, and a monograph of tho order Ccmifcno \ ond 
what is mora, cooh of theso is 0X00011x1 ndth Itccomiiig skill. Thoughostenidkly a nuracTynian’s tradh list, uid os 
Buoh dosurviug of oneomiam for its t'ornplcUmcss and odvauci* upon tlu! goncrality of such liats, and fhr the care lio- 
stowexi on its proparotioxi, thu little hroekun before tui takes, in fact, a much h4;hcr rank in h<irticultaral Utoretore * 
and to those who dosiro to hoemne of^c^iiaintod with the intcrosting and valuable order of Conifers, as thoy arc at 
pnxunii known, Messrs. Knight and Perry's Synopsis may be recommended, as an accessible and trustworthy guide 
The authors toll \xb fliut, having for many years recognised Conifun ns the most important of our hardy trees and 
fdinilts, on account of iholr ornnmimial character and valuable produoo, they have given much attention to their 
cul^vaHun, and have succeeded, by groat ciTiirts, in forming probably tho most complGto oxistmg coUcction; *hH tit* 
ol^nct of f)repartttp the SynopsiH has bcx>n to produce a correct onuniemtion of such as can be purdbosed In this country 
the want of such a guide Imving heon often poinUxl out; and th^ they have taken much pains to make it as oom- 
plcte and as accurate as possible. They also mention, in self-justification, that the catalogue was prepozod before 
tlio ap])eanmco of tlio first part of an exooUont and very oompleto eatalogiio of Coniibrous plants, reoentiy published 
in the Jounudo/tke JTorikmUitral Soeigtff, but circumstancos occurred which prevented its bciug parifitcd« 

We proceed with a brief aketoh of what we find before us. There is first a few introductory pi^jes, in 
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and in a condonacd form, tho general diaUnetioni of the fiunilioa, aumo of the moat important ikola reapecting thoir 
diatributiani and their economical and omamcnial application, and a few apoeiol pointa of culture mo enumerated. 
Then ftdlowe tho Synopeia, in which the authora lay no claim to originality in their botanical viewi, the arrange- 
numt of genera and apccioa adopted, dilfeting, aa they tell ua, very alightly from that given by the late Frofoaaor 
£ndIicfaor, in hie valaablc Sj/ii<gm» Cmifmrum. Tlui genera and their orrangenicnta are aa followa;— 

I, ConuawiKaai.—1. Jimipcrmftr ; Jnniporua, Ziiut. 2. Aftmiulrolittr: Widdringtonia, Midi, j Frenola, Jftri. / 
Collitria, Fant.; Libocedrua, Midi. 3. Thuiopndetc : Biotn, Undl. \ Thuja, XinN. 4. CupreMinem perte: 
Cupreasua, Xt«».; Chamawyparia, Spaeh. B. Taxedituir ; Taxndium, Jlieh .; Glyptoatrobua, Midi .; Cryptumerio, 
X). Don. 

n. AniETiNOa!.—1, Aiutiiiea tern ; IHnua, Xwtt; Abica, P. Dim ; IHcco, P. Pm; Larix, Tbrnw ,; Cedrua, Parr. 
2. Araumrieai; Araucaria, Jam. 3. Ounniiiffhamiea : Uommara, Pumph.; Oujuuugbamia, M. Pr .; Sequoia, Eadt. 

III. PoDor*avB.«.—Podocarpna, L’tterit.; Doerydinm, M. 

IT. Taxihiue,—F hyllooladna, X. 0. Pieli.; Soliaburia, ; Ccphalotaxiia, A'tM. et Hate; tanejti. Am.; 
Toxua, Zma. ‘ 

Thoao genera are then treated N'parately, flrot in aomc general introdiietin'y remarka on their character and 
iiaca; accondly, in apccial remarka on the hordineaa, habit, or other elraracteriatiea of aueh of the apeeiea aa n'quire 
particular notice; and, thirdly, in a tabular arrangement of all the apeeiea and their voriitiea, which table, lieaidea 
the adopted name, givea at one view all tlio aynonymea, the popular rmmea, the mitive country, and the height in 
foot There arc apponlied a few general remarka on the ciiltnre of (kmifeta, and a very naefhl, bocauae complite. 
Index, including all tlic ayatcnuitio and iingUidi nanica, aa well aa tlio aynonymiw. Thcoe partioulora, thuiigh 
brief --and we do not cxtcml them, hccausc all who ore intereated in the aubjeot, will not be content with any 
aketeh our apace may admit—juatify ua, aa tho more ample lamtcnta of tho book itaeif moat certainly do, in 
aaaerting that the little voliiinc before us frilly carries out its professed object, that of frimishing intended par- 
chasers with a safb guide, in ascertaining tho kinds which arc anitaldc fin* planting under particular circumstances. 
Aa a convenient list of reference for tho nomenclature of the most important group of luirdy trees and ahruba, it 
will have a still more extended use. M. 


SULPiniRATING MACHINE. 

M MONO the many instruments essential to the proper management of a garden, this invention by 
Oak Mr. Fry promises to be one of the most usetul, alike indispensable to the cottager as to tho manager 
of the largest establishment. Through tho kindnesa of a neighbour, wc have had an opportunity of 
trying some experiments with the machine, and wc find it admirably adapted ibr the purpoae intended, 
aa well os for f^igutiug with tobacco. It is manufactnrod on the principle of lirown's Fumigator. 
tho Bolphnr being drawn into a box by means of a fan, and distiibutid through a tube in a continuous 
clond. With this instrument; a row of I'eos, a score of Heaths, a frame of Cucumbers or Melons, or 
a lionsc of Vines may be covered with sulphur in a few minutes, and that not in suporabundance in 
one place, and none in another, but it is equally distributed like fine dust, and so us not to be offen¬ 
sively perceptible on the plants. Sulphur, and more esiHxdally sulphur vivum—the waste, is very 
cheap, if bought at the manufactory; and we have reason to behevo that tho Hop growers of Kent 
intend to avail themselves of this machine to destroy the mildew upon the Hop plants. It is necessary 
that tho machine os well us tho sulphur bo perfcetly dry wlum used, or it is liable to eJog. For dis¬ 
tributing snuff to destroy the Aphis on woU trees, and also for quick lime for the Turnip ily, this 
machine might bo used witli advantage. 

It is true, wo have not been in the habit of using sulphur so extensively in garden management 
as has been necessary; but now wc have got this machine, and know at the same time sulidiinr sufficient 
for the supply of a large garden may be purchased for a few sliilliiigs, wc ace no reason, why Peach 
trees. Peas, and many other crops should be allowed to draw out a roiscrablo existence, when tho 
enemy that kills th^ con be ffi-stroyed by a few puffs of this instrument. One of the best flower 
gardeners in the country, Mr. Beaton of Shmbland Pork, uses sulphur among his flower beds, os 
Verbenas, Calceolarias, &e., to destroy tho mildew, which upon some lands, late in tho autumn, is very 
tronblosome; and we have no doubt he will regard this machine os a perfect boon to him, as will 
every other gardener who procures it. With it, all the beds in im ordinary flower garden m%ht bo 
ffiistod in less than on hour, and without being rendered unsightly, as they must bo when sulphur 
is thrown upon thorn by tlie hand. 

Vfhen nsed as a fumigator, the tobaooo is placed in a vase provided for the purpose, which can be 
attached to the machine in a few rcconds, thus there is no chance of the ignition of tlm sulphur, or 
tho genoratita of sulphurous acid gas, which is so destructive to vegetable life, and which is so much 
dreaded by some gardeners who do not know the machind. In fumigating, this machine discharges 
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the smoko much colder than Brown’s instrument, as a portion of cold air is drawn into the tube end 
mixed with the Bayike with each revolution of tbo fkn. 

nie only fitult we have to find with it is, that it is not mano&ctnrcd sufficiently' strong, but when 
properly made, wo doubt not, it will lost for a number of years. It ran bo procured fitun Mr. ny, 
gardener to Mrs. Dent, Manor House, T<ec, Kent. 


A GLANCK AT MODEBN PLOWEB-GAllDENS. 

By Ma. B. EIUHliIGTON, C.M.n.S., GAiunofna ni Sia Fuiiir Eoaniox, Baxt. 

L ike cvoi-ylhing else in the world of fashion, modes of flower-gardening come and depart, but only 
on tbo condition of a revival in one form or other at some ihturc jxiri^. In former days we had 
our borbais-ouK and mixed bods and borders, chaotic enough, to be sure, in many cases, but which when 
kept in high dress—tlic flowers woll arranged and well scleotcd—jxwsesscd great interest. It was 
the ehuraoUir of very many of the herboecoiis tribes, howovor, to betxHuo crowded and exhausted; 
and such flunilics as Phlox, Astor, Monorda, Delphinium, and other free-growing and robust plants, 
wore not uitfreqiiently to be scon choking their delicate neighbours; the competition was too severe 
fur such grar'e&l and delicate things as the flniw Qentians, Aquih^us, Camossias, Cotunanchos, 
Lychnises, Sisyriuuhiuma, Draisoccphalunis, Gnaphaliums, &c., &c. 

Hero thcu'C was a continual groundwork of dissatisfaction; the country gardener who was short of 
manual labour, and whose sjiring work jwessed too heavily, would, instead of porting, spring dressing, 
and re-niTonging these things cvei’y season, pass them by, merely digging through them ; this had at all 
times the ejfeet of extirpating the finer kinds by a twofold action—thus; a clnmiy lalxmrcr would in 
Uie dormant season, destroy gradually all the superior kinds, whilst the same act would give unbounded 
UlHUties to UioBC of grostsu' liabit; which, of course, by their coarseness and increase, aeon destroyed 
all idea of pro))ortion—^tluit gnn.t essential of beauty, but which ia atill too imperfectly appreciated. 
Now, in 8]>itc of thtsic sod defects, which utfoelied themselves so much to the mixed flower lx^ds or 
iMrdcrs, 1 for one ran look Imck on well kept borders of former years, which (if memory ho fiuthfitl) 
gave os much aatisfiu;tion as our gorgeous self-colomred mosses. To he sure, the eye hod not become 
bubituated to that gloru of brilliancy, arising from hosts of Ooraniums, Verlxinos, &c., congregated 
togetiicr; the desires of Uweye having hccomc thus enlisted, must of couno lie kiqit satisfied; never- 
tlielesH it is well to examine into this cose eccasionally, and to see wbetlior some of the foatoies of the 
Auwer-gurdcning of former days might not ho made to comhino with the massing or olumping system. 

It will, iicrhupe, be foncied at the outset, that 1 am about attempting to throw entire discredit on 
the massing system; hefinn I conclude, it will be seen that such ia by no means my intention. It ia 
almost uiincecssai'y to ulwcrvc here, that figure and colour ore two simph! terms, which express very 
nearly uU the beauties of the parterre. Of course, oolour must be placed first on the list, for without 
this tile plot would cease to be a flower-garden; no amount of elegance of form, or beanty of outline, 
can comiicusatc for the want of this. 

Nevcrtiicless, it must, I think, he confessed, that fonn—whether individual or oolleetive—and 
gonend onthuv, ore too little heeded; and herein, as 1 conceive, lies one of tho principal &ultB in 
modern flowor-gurdening—a foult to which the massing or clomping system is pccuUsriy liable. As 
to individual form, 1 would suggest that no amount or mode of planting of sudi things as Scarlet 
Gcnuiinms, German Stacks, German Asters, &o., alone in beds, can ever prodneo that light and free 
outline, which is, imd ever will be, a great essontinl of beauty in any given mass. Plants, whose 
individual character is that of fint-boaded, can never accomplish this of themselves; and heroin lies a 
foot whicb would seem to invaliduto tho ]nineiplo of massing, when confined to one kind alone. 

If such be admitted, the qncstion arises, how is this to be amended, for he who ia anxious to pull 
down, should be prepared to build. Now, 1 must confess that I am not at all desiioua to repudiate tiis 
benefits arising fram a judicioaH use of tbs massing system; or, in other words, that mode of uaing 
colours in the parterre, by which such striking and glaring effects are prodaeed; for a thing in these 
days is little herded, unless it is what may be termed striking, • * 

III the first place I woold inquire, why—even admitting the massing qrstem to bo ti» only one— 
why, I say, a bed must ht composed of flowers of one kindf Although it may not be desinble to 
introduce a host of oolours, harmonious or contrusthig- -such os prqyailed in the mixed beds of former 
days—why not use two, three, or haIf-a4oxcn kinds, os the case may bo, in order to carry «at a proper 
oxpreasion in point of form, together with elegance of outline; and this, too, 'without any aacrifloe in 
point of colour, and thna a uniform blaze of one shade be exchanged for a judieioua relief P Thus, in \ 
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^ bed of Geraniimu, we froqaontlj find each tdnde os the Tom 'Ununh, or other scarlet, alone. No 

I relief^ no edging. Here we have a mass, rich indeed almost to satiety; stUl thtpre is no elegance in 

their eollcctiTe form, or eontmir, as the French have it These are nil flat-headed things; and tts to 
j individual figure, they woald he despicable witliout flowers. Now, if some of the taller carmine hinds, 
I such OS Mr. Beaton’s Cherry Qwek, were introduced among them, and an edging or distinct bond of 

! some other plant placed around them, such, I say, would bo the sort of relief I would propose. 

The edging, as flu* as colour was concerned, might be either a pole scarlet, a white, or on orange. 
Zanschnerio, While Verbena, or the Chryseis compaeta might do, pegged down, and not suffered 
either to touch the exterior, or to infringe on the other portiim of the bed. 

Speaking of bad forms leads mo to oifer a few remarks on the ill effects prodneed by clumsy, fiat¬ 
headed, and ponderous-looking plants in general, especially in the mixtri beds or borders. Proiiortion, 
it will be admitted, is a point not to be entirely lost sight of. But how often have we found a huge 
Pmony, Rudbeckia, Pulmonaria, Funckia, HemeroeaUis, Ilclioiithus, or coarse Solidngn, pnvisiiig 
down their weaker neighbours, and dcstmjing all idea of proportion ond high dress; they, mon'over, 

11 BO exhaust the soil fbr a considerable distunee, that no choice plant can thrive near them; and the 

I consequence is, they stand as greedy momqmiists, not seeming to have any prDi)er relation to the rest 

' of the bed. 

! Buck things ns these arc much fitter to form a transition scene, or an episode, in somewhat exteu- 

! rive grounds, for indeed they are totally unfit for the modem parfaTre, yet of eminent service elsewhere, 

j from their bold expression. It not unfrcquently happens, that a connecting link is necessary in our 

' larger ploecs, between the parterre or dress gairicns, and the mdinory pleasure grounds; or in other 

j words, between the chtnee flowers and the shrulM. Here, then, may all these robust and ^guntie 

herbs fiu4 a place, principally in the fore-ground; whilst bold masses of Hollyhocks, Dahlias, &r., 

I might be placed b^nd. And here such gigantic things as the Krythrola-nacunsinmn, the Iksiconia, 
or rather Macleaya cordata, the] Heraclcum gigantcum, the Fcrola tingitana, the Ricinus communis, 
or Coster-oil Tree, &c., &e., these, with huge clusters of oar larger Fhloxes, Delphiniums, Vrratrnms. 
Funckios, Rudljcckias, Fapavers, Uelionthcmums. Aeonitums, Bun-flowers, Feranies, &c., &c., would 
find a fitting ritnation. Thns might the dressy portion of tlio flower-garden be relieved, without 
losing or discarding these noble herbs, which are capable of imparting on amount of dignity and 
expression to pleasure grounds unpossessed by any other plants. 

I do think, therefore, thot those ontrosted with the laying out of pleasure grounds, should make a 
point of specially rcacning a site for sucli things; and thus, at any time, a plant considered too eoarsi 
for the dressy parterre, might be at once transferred to such a sitnation. To this hour, in tlic 
majority of coantry places, it stands a problem, what to do with the grosser bcihoccous tribes, many 
of tlicm too good to be totally rcjveted. 

THE GAEBEj^EBS* MATUBA13STS’ CALEUBAR FOB OGTOBEB. 




FLOWER GARDEN—IN-DOOR DEFART- 
MENTa 

Qmurvatory. —The time has now airircd vhen 
greonhoiuo plu)ts must no longer be trusted to tito 
tondrr mercies of our flcklo cHinHte» and if not already 
done, no time most bo lost in fating thmn into tltcu* 
winter quarton, Boforo, bowoTor, uiot aro taken in, 
attend to ^vioua diroctioDB, and see the plants, 
pots, and stages are potfoctly oloan; oa nothing tendn an 
much to the propagation of ineecta and filth aa dirty 
and imperfectly ▼(mtUated houses. In arrai^ng tho 
house, toko care not to crowd tbo plants, aa it will bo 
^ better to throw a fbw inforior spodmens away tiian to 
run the risk of injuring ono good ono. •* A tow niedy 
grown spooimona aro very preferaUo to a toruat of ixiw 
diflexept planta, and am calculated to imjMrt moro real 
pleandro to an inlelligoat obaerver. Some of tho more 
ranraid of tho Oamellita will now begin to oipand, 
(we have had plonte in Uoom tor the lart throo weeks) 
and aome of the late Oraafm trooa will bo throwing a 
(‘jeoond blooi^; place theee m raommont places so mt 
they may be piopeiiy eoens iKetribnte tho flowering 


jldnnts tastofnlly about tho house, and toko cait) to korr 
it MTiipulouriy dean. VentUato very fiody both 
night and day, so as to prevent tho plants being drawn, 
(diould tho woathur continue mild; end water wher 
necoesary. 

tho growth of the pluts wall br 
(Niznplctod, attention muet bo paid to maturing the wood 
and aluo tho fruit. Byringe tho plants lightly abou' 
twieo a-weok, and guard cautionriy against insects 
Where tho young fruit is too thick, some of it must 1m 
removed. 

foreing JIowte >—A tow plants, as noticed below ir 
too idant stove, may bo intr^uoed into this house, anc 
too jilants of Salvia splcndons, proparod tor winto. 
blooming, may also be gratiy forwardtid bore. Toward! 
too end of the month somo of tho flnt mtted bull^ Oi 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Double Boman NaroiiMus, ma^ 
bo int^ducod for too first crop. A. 

OrtlMS-wm ,—there be no lack of attention t 
former directions, wad now diaoontinuo toadingj bu 
slumld you have very strong sunshine be more libora 
in giving air. Disemtinue the use of toe fringe to 
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gitjat extent, and plf it only ou socli plants as are 
making strong gruiiih. IanJc woU to tluMo pluutci 
growing on bloeka in baskets; tieo that tho^ do nut 
suiTor ibr want uf tho prupur elements of cunsututiunal 
vin^ur, and lot not a day pona without thui'oughly ox* 
ttuuning all tho gums in thu culUxiUmi—such as the 
Bublo uud beautiful family of Dundrobiams, thugorgtHJus 
and lovc^ A6rido{^ Vaudo, aud Sacoolubiunis; olstitbo 
chuimuig pionts Ohysu aurca, and brautc^Muenti, and 
tho mamiiflecmt Ludias and Cattloyas. Ntairly tbo 
wliole OT tbeso oru in full gruwtli, mid by imipor utton- 
toiitiunfor the next fuw wouks in iNUtioular, voiy much 
may 1 k» aGi'uinpliahod. To ^ this, a good nuast at- 
musplloro must bu nittlntiunod of from sixty to suvouty 
dugru(*s ftrO'bcat. dive aHsistaufio wln^ri: neousHury ta 
ait growing lUioutd or Ic^vus, in oidur that tht^ Ixi in 
tliii mtiHt onoetivo ptMtUon, and do this neatly. 

Sl»nf, —In order that tins bouse may bo as interoftt- 
ing at Christmas as it is in J une, let no time bii lust in 
paying duo attoutiuu to thu following list of plants, and 
give at once u final sliiit to siieh ns need it: -Ajihelon- 
«im aurautima, J nstieia spiHduNaf hinueulata, and cunutu, 
Jhigiiiiia uouetnuA, munieula, utui eiuualwriua, bfauettia 
IlifHilur, Emutbennim pulcbelluni, Cittsncra sebiino, 
.bMiitica fiilgeus, Diucuma temiinulU, Kupburbia Jue- 
([iiinillora, Jasminuiii fioribunduin, Epipbyllum tnm- 
cattiui and its vurictiio, I luoulia gmfiTMiniti, Cfii'nNlenditm 
spIernk'UM, nimrropliylluuL, mid lufiloHuiii; tliiwe, with 
u few otlier^ widl unuiagiil, will pniduee a s|di*iidid 
effirt, staniliiig pnmiiiiently out in tJiu dead of w'iiiUT. 
Sbudiiig may lie ilitt|N‘iiscd willi now to advantage; let 
AlbiiiiniidaM, Slipltunotiti, Utidatbmbuii, Oleroilondnais, 
and till Hiiiiihir jdoiila lie well exijotutl to the action of the 
sun and ntr, in onli'r that tlie wtsid on thm may Im 
thoroughly riisuietl, retuly fin* aM.*^>u of re^pomv, totliis 
end gi\i' tlu'ni no luoro water tliun is absolutely jiwm^ 
siti 7 to keep tliuiii finm drooping. J. G. 

GJIKKNHOUSK JIAltW-AVOODEI) PLANTS. 

Now tlmt nnstt of tiie plmits are housed, air slnuild bo 
udniitti‘d ulmiidantly. Xu arranging the plants take 
vivni to set Uie lionmios, and other nnire kinds, 

in the iiumI slicltered itart uf tlu) bouse. It in a gooil 
ptiui to phiee them ou a of thu IVont shelf, tmd 
ket'p the side lighU cIomhI, unless tlie weatJier Is vtwy 
Hoit and mild. Altliough it is gi^JieruUy u rule tbiU ufl 
pittute should 1)0 shiiti*<l Ijoforo this time, still any Viiy 
ihiC plant, that is Ukoly to suIIVt for wont of put nstm 
iK'foru spring, might have a siitaU Aift; however, bu 
partio'd^ in giving g^sKl dniinaim, and mix plen^ of 
suiid with tho soil. I'TtKNjud wiUi Uiu training of thu 
various olimbora, and idiould any ul' ihom ro({uiit; m'W 
DDllisos, let It be done 8^‘dUy, so that tlm folii^ 
may draw out pr»i)erly iHUon) wo cold wnatber U^gins 
in (aniest. Nothing looks worse than a {dant with 
dio batiks of tbo U>avtsi turned up to tho oye, it tolls 
talus to thu praotUed observer uU winter; whereas, a 
houBo flut'd with nicely trained, aud woU grown plants, 
is always a source of gratiiicatiun and pluaaurc. 

no time in arranging tho plants 
iu their winter quorton; those well set widi bloom 
sliould havo thu most lightsnmu places, tho others 
nuy stand in the mmx) riiadiMl xmrte of tlie house. 
Toko out any of Uiosu growing in hothouses, so that 
they may have a titUo rest, whi^ will eimb^ them to 
start widi fhish vigour in spring. 

Gh»i«flKfw,--FolI(>w last month's dirootimuu <mly ho 
very ooroful in the use of tho syringo, applying it less 
ovmy week. j. j*. 

Hmthery. —If not alroody done, biso no time in get¬ 
ting dnieo ^ants into their winter quarto^ for though 
tho woatlier is splendid now, wo may expect a good 
soaking of rain when a efaangu does come; and to got 


tho pots saturatod at this season would bu almost certain 
death. Examine thorn closely, and see that the huge 
ploiite ore not sufiering for the want of wotor, and 
they am all olear from mildew; which is very prevalent 
this soBSon. The guucxHl rule of perfect cfesnliueas 
must bo attended to, and air must be freely admitted at 
^ tinuis, until frost renders it necessary to close die 
houso. For the dlstribuUnn of sulphur among plants. 
1^'s Sidpburuter will bu fuuml an uxc(*udingly uMfuI 
instnmicnt; imlecd. no garden can bu tNunpleto in 
iu arrangements witnout it. W. P* A. 

GllEl^NHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

TtiergimimM —^All plants cut down lost montb, and 
wliicli have made shoots half nti inch buig, should now 
be s}ux)k ubmi out of thu (dd soil, aud repotted into 
suuiiler pots, uis'ordii^ to thu susu of tlie plant aud 
quuuUty of iim>U ; using for the pur^Ntse a good rich 
uumpcMt. hearing in mind tliat tho pots must bo clean 
and well dxtuned. Mix with the mwks or potslunds a 
small putiiqn of cliareoni, broken into small pioocM: 
])lai‘c till' pirate ill u luiusr or jiit for a frw dayi^ imdl 
dicy are (•stublisIuMl iu tlio ]xiU, whuu air may ^ 
given gradually until tlicy liecome strong, dw^, and 
bushy. Kecx) Uiem cluur of all defying and super- 
fiiuais loaveu. 8to]) tliose which were ixdtcd early, 
which will cause Uiem to Um»w out side bmiclios, and 
Jluw*i>r early. I'ot olT fivm the cutting pots suclTas am 
hiiflicicntly rooted; tlM*su must be* kc|)t (*luso for a tbw 
days, until tbu)> strike fri'sh nstU Cuttings may yet 
be put in to kucxi in storo-peU tlirou^ the winter, &r 
late sumnu>r axul autumnal purtioaus iu the ensuing 
season. Taku cuttings of die scarlet varieties, and put 
them round tlic outsitbi of iiots. when' they may renuun 
fur dto wiiiUT, and bu iwtU'u (niriy in tbo jqiring iew 
bedding mid oilier purposes. l*ol oil' into huuiU pots 
such seedlings us arc Lugo enough, into a good rich 
compost, to uiicourugu them to fix»Bii growth. Seeds 
may yet be sown for late flowering next season. Dio 
st'Osoa K'ing mm' udvraoed, die plants gem'inlly shotild 
nxnMvc some shelter from tlie early f^ts and heavy 
mins, as die dimtp and cold utmiispiiuro at this season 
is liable to give diem a brown spot ou tlio foliage, 
w'iiu'h will tt^c a long dme, wiUi good freatment, to 
cradmoUw ^liea housed a slight fiiiuigatiug is riecos- 
suiy to cicrasc them tboruugliiy ludiiru thu winter 
sets in. 

(kilceoiariiw. —Hlmko ulwin out of tho obi soil, and 
divide tho JierWuous kinds, rc-pot into small pots in a 
rich, light, sandy compost Keep thorn closu for a ibw 
days until they uro mtahlwhed, udien you may givn air 
frc'dy. Pot oiT from die stun* }N)ts such os arc routed. 
I'ul in ciittiugs of the shnibliy Kimls under lirailglaasos 
or ill ]x)tH in a ould finiuic, in equal ports loam, peat, 
and sUver sand, with plenty of draiiroge. Pot oiF into 
separate) pots such seedlings os arc largo enough, and 
sow soeds fur late flowering noxt season; p]a<» uicm in 
a shadtHl rituutiuD until they aro up, when du 7 may bo 
nraovi'd to tho light Water carcfrdly, as they are 
vnry lialdc to damp of^ aud fumigate uceasionally to 
prevent tho given fly, which is a great post among this 
idoas of plants. 

(H»ierttriaB.^t not previously done, shake out of 
tho old soil, (uid divide those; re-pot into a good, xiih 
e^impost, and keep close fbr a few days; wlmn rooted 
give oU tin* air iiossihlo. TickA: carefully for mildov^ 
and dust with sulfur those leaves afleoted with it, ot 
xvnuup them us &r as practicahlo for tlio heqlith and 
apjicarancc of the ^ants. They idiould now have pro- 
tot^'on in a cold house or pit, as tii^ arc very tendiw. 
HcudUnn shoifld now he ^tted into srpamto pots, and 
placed thinly in tbo fnmt of a mHoihouBo or cold pit 
gee they do not get infested with gruon fly. 

Chryvmthemum ,—These should hast a fl«sl shflt 
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Stake and tio oat aa thinly aa poadble to admit the air 
and gfiTo them stnn^. Give li^id manure to such 
aa are oatabliahed. w^r liberally, and noror allow 
the jdanta to flag from want of voter, or they are very 
liable to loee thw bottom luavea, aadbocome unaightiy. 

SottOne .—Continue to turn over lieapa manure 
and oompoat, that they may aveeton preparatory to 
houaing for autumnal purposes. Houso, when dry, 
inch aa are ready, and wash pots every opportunity 
tlmt they may be niady also, llouao Salviaa, and other 
late flowering plants, before &oy got injured by 
early froata. H. £. 

FLOWER-GAEBEN.—OUT^DOOE DEPAET- 
• MENT. 

Tub gloiy of our fiower-^lons ia now fast wasting 
awa;^ ond before many nigbta are poat, wo may expect 
the ICO King to make elf desolate; w’liilo, however, 
they rom^ uesh, end^vnur to the bMs neat by 
the tinudy removid of decaying flow'iTs and foliage, and 
awoq> and ndl tijo walks, and grass as oilen as la nocc«> 
Bory. Any plants which it is intended to take up and 
preserve mrnugh the winter in |wts, should bo attradid 
to immediately, or be protected by coverings at ni^t 
for fear of frort. Such things aa Pelaigonfums and 
Cidocclarias are materially assirtod after tiioy are potted, 
by being placed on a gentle liottom boat tuitii they 
draw ftMh roots. Proceed with the propagation (if 
stock aa &st aa poasible, rc(»llc!ciing, tliat emy day 
lost after this time, ia a chanoc of siu^'csa thrown away. 
Eow is tiio best time to put in cuttings of Calceolarias; 
and, if placed in a cold rramo, they will root with great 
cortainty, but in beat tiiov will not root at thU scastm. 
Chinese, Bourbon, and Hybrid Perpetual Ttosos, will 
olao root ftoedy under the same treatment, and, if pro¬ 
perly treated, will make admtraldo plants for Ixid^g 
out next season, or for blooming in pots nest autumn. 
So soon as tho beds are clcewnd, trench them up, 
manure, if mnsmiary, and get in the bulbs for ilio spring 
du|dav. The unnunls sown last month must alw 
attra(l^ to, and, wlicnro huge tmough, they may be 
transplanted at once to tiu? penmmtmt Im.hIs, and the 
same witii HoBrtsease, Alyssnms, Phloxes, Primulas, 
Erobas, Iberis, Finks, &c., &c., ftirni the reserve ganlen. 
Next year, gardeners about tuwn will tequfn» t<» have 
their gardens miy early, oud in that they will not sne- 
ooed unleos they Ix'pn now. Wh(xe ultcrations ore 
contemplated, proceed with thim at once j first, however, 
convincing yourself that they will be improvements, 
and not mere alterations. Wo ore of opiniem, howorirr, 
that to render tho gnniping t^Btem pcrmanc»nt]y intc^ 
esting^ occasional changus in the form of the ga^cm ore 
as nei^MB^ as in the plants with which tho beds aro 
atobked. Do not for^ that mnocth, polished turf ia 
one of tho prin(dpal (manna of an English garden, and 


therefore, xf your lawn u uiiovcm, toxc the turf iq), end 
Hid have the groimd made pc^ectiy love], and, if ; 
nec essa ry, run a ibw dca^ drams acaroas the lawn, be- ! 
fixre the toif ia ndaid. J. C. 

Nsm 0«rdm ,—Many Ponuiiual Braes will still bo 
flowering if the weather is d^, so that they i^ould in 
every way be kept perfectly dean and neat, that they 
may bo enjoyed vA eveay mvourable opportunity. 

^1000 that have been budded ahould bo fr^uently 
Itoked over, and the bondages removed gg soon os the 
huA begins to swell so aa to show the marks of the 
biadirw, and any sbouta Uiat may bo Uublo to rub the 
reeentfy inserted buds by blowing about, mnat bo tied 
•0 that they cannot come in contac^t wi^ them, Con- 
tixtue to tio up oU lhat have atorted into growth, or they 
will be very Kablo to be blown out Whore it ia ii^ 
tended to make new plantation!, the ground riiould bo 
g0t ready, if j^ustible, by the end of this month, ao that 


they may bo planted early in Novcmlior. Directions 
were given os to too prepaiution of the ground in toe 
fint parts of this work, so tiiot it would bo nselora to 
repeat timm boro; I shall, therefore, merely point out 
tho advantagoa of early planting, via., the grmmd w^ 
work much better boiore it guts saturated with rain 
than after; (xmsoquontly, those that aro ]^nted vivy 
early in November, will ^ rooted beforu tho winter 
sets in, and, of course, will flower very mucli hotter 
too following summer than those that aro later, for, 
wh(m Btfll 1 ms to be iramplod upon after it is soaked 
with rain, Kosos seldom do well in it without n great 
dcnl of labour being bestowed upon it to got it well )iul- 
veriaod. They have, also, the advantage of tbs' eartii 
being firmly settled about the routs by toe autumn and 
winter rains. 

Xotif* iu poUy for fnrdng, must be gono over fVom 
the middlctotho end of the month, and rmvMly turned 
out of tiio pots, if any aoll has worked down ammig 
the draining it must be cleaned out as miidi ns powiiihs 
wf as to leave the drainage unimiiedcxl; aft(>r which, 
repliico the pot ou tiio h^, and with sumo, fnaih soil, 
prepared ns recommended in iiruvious numhen, tup 
dreu toimi, after whidb toey must be set in their win¬ 
ter quarters to bo ready when wonted. Whore tiic 
stock is short of cstabliidied plants, any of the hybrid 
porpctnalK that have largo double flowers may he |M>tted 
by toe middle of the* month, and trroted ns tlu' othen^ 
except toot they should have u little shading foi* an 
hour or two in toe day if it is veir htrt and dn*ing; 
these moy be forced into flower by the Hid of April, and 
through too mouth of May. Many plants tiiiit 01*0 
gruwutig frcKily in puts, of China, Ten Ho«>ntr>d, and stnii- 
lar lb>s(«, wiU now lie sluiwiiig phnity of bloom buds; 
thcMi, if set in a pit where tliey can luive tiie full bene¬ 
fit of toe sun, luid b(* pruti*cl4id fh>m frost, will con¬ 
tinue to flower till nooriy Chrutnioa. 

Any kind of Boses in pots tliut have been struck 
during toe [Mst summer, shrnild be housed for tlie 
winter by tho middle uf tlio numtli, and plenty of air 
given them night and day, mcH'pt it sJtould In* fnw^'. 

Arboretim. —^Thc planting of cvergrexma and di^ei- 
duous trees oonuocted with this department of garden¬ 
ing, should now be pn»('cuted in good earnest; every 
tnH) tdauted this mouth with common care wiU grow 
much in(we vigorously next spring than any later pirated 
ones, however oarefuny tn‘aU‘(L The removal of large 
truM which were prepurod at this time lost year fur 
too purpose may bo proeeeded with. *1110 meehanienl 
applWees for tiim pu^xisc are now so perfoet, that not 
only is tlioro a cortainty of safe removal, but trees of 
such a siiso may be qwmted upon os to impart to a n(*w 
place an aupoorraeo ofmray years* growth ; and, what 
IS botto, too mistokra of fiumuv jdralers may l)o reoti- 
fled by too remuvul of volmddo cqpncinicins to more 
appropriate sites. Whatever work of this kind Is in 
ccmtemplation should be dcelihid upon, os nu largo tri'es 
ought to be romovud without ono year’s nnqiarBtion, 
which consists in digging a trench round t^ stem at a 
distanco ftom it apportiimed to its use, say flrom two to 
four foot, the trenon to bo three foot deep, and one foot 
wide, and filled with sandy compost I have 
known such a compost to become in ono season a com¬ 
pete moss of roots. Many persons leave the troneli 
quito open; 1 would not rooommend it Under toe 
improvM methods of planting which characterixe too 
present day, mueh of this kind of woik may, for too 
future, bo avoided; andhoru I wouldagain sug^t,thot 
those to whom this impoilont wnik is confide^ should 
well oonsidur toe ond uioreoi', and what they propose to 
offset alter the lapse of many years. Present effect 
of course, is not to bo slighted, but lot it be produced 
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by plantf irbich wiQ cause no regret fw their remoTol 
whin they stand in the my ; those intended to rumain 
permanently, ahouhl be so disposed that in after years 
they may give a charaoter to the place, and on evidonce 
of design on the port of tho planter. It is needless to 
dilate upcoi this,^ os It is an idM which has been gradu¬ 
ally becoming impressed upon the minds at men of 
taste, and has arisen on the one bond iinm ton greatly 
incr(»scd moss of materials which too jdnntor possesses 
for produdng eflbfst in bindscape or garden scenery, 
mid on too otinv, from careful obligation on too 
misapplicatiiin of too means possessed ibrtitcr pon¬ 
ton. It is not nutUapropoi to this subject to recnnl on 
nlMvAtion, made to too writer a few days agii, W 
Jiord Hordingo,.who certainly did not go tlirough In& 
with his eyes tout, and whoso tosto fur planting is at 
tlic prcNout timo being exoreitted with viuy gn*at offocl. 
Rptniiung of tho Oedrus Deodnra, his lordsliip obaurred, 
** It is oil voiv well to get tUem to fi-utlu‘r out close to 
too ipnind, they are certainly handsome, but 1 want to 
MM* them as 1 often have in Tiidin, shooting an their im- 
iiiense tounkfl to A grout height, from wncniec the 
branehes diviTge horisontully, and droop in the moat 
elegant tnnimer." To atfuin Uiis ohjeet, his hirdship 
proiHiM's to denude his trees of tlirw or four of too 
lower biimoheK annually. In wmic case's this ni^ht bo 
A good^ plan, but T slioutd mtber, if it could Ik' done. 
Attain it liy planting otiuw sbrnim ao close ns to kilt 
the uitdi'Tgron'th gmtluully, lukiug core to give toe 
Deodar pU*nty of huud room. 

A'^rnWpry.—The h'ligto of toe preceding re.-morks, 
which appeared to me appropriate to too pn'setii smaun, 
preclude my continuing my list of di'stmldu sbrulm, 
whiidi will lie resuinod next moiitli. OjiomfiouH now 
art' iill^ active, jdantbig, rt'-nrraiighig, oltmtitionB, and 
format ion of now xmrts, fieing in full season, i. C. It 
—Tho time has now nirivi'd wlien theso 
witlnipiiruushiiroof toe tlorisi's attention. K;&immn 
the pfits to M'O if toe droinugo is quite complete, for if 
water remains to sour the mould inW'lmdi they ore 
growing, there is little elianw of success. The frames 
and lights by which they am to be protected tooiild bo 
examined to mmi they arc in no way dettuiont of lh«r 
ebai^; toe ftanio sliould be supportcfl on biic!^ at 
each (Hir^r whhdi will allow of (Aki air, and too pots 
p]ui4to<l Ih Mail ushes, os u proventotivo of womis. 

artd Pfcofan.-^AiJtAmd to toe dm'Ctioiis in 
last montli’s calendar, potting otT layers, &e., &c., ns 
they require it, and inrotcMling tlitm from cxeessivo wet. 

J)ahfutM.-^ Tlta season of their beauty is now draw¬ 
ing to a clrac, previous to which sec tout too names ore 
correct; tlmt the dosirod Bei‘d is secured befmt' being 
injuivd by frost, and tlu^ the promising w*c«Uing!i ore 
roooiving a due share of uttcution. It is odvisaldc in 
the event of a suddt'n change to have a littoi earth 
drawn rout^ the stem, and crown of the roots, in a 
coni^ feum, which has a twn-fuld purpose, tout of pre¬ 
serving them from frost; oz^ accuriiig the crowns freou 
too much moisture. 

^e%Aor4v.-^Att(md to toe gathering of seed from 
too bert kinds only, by which means alouo is tlm cliaucc 
of an improved race to bo expectod, 

-intondod to bloom wdll in spring should, 
without loss of time, bo planted m a woll prepared bed 
ol well decomposed cow manure and leaf mould, and in 
a si^mticai shidterad, without beiiig dark and confined. 
Jf toe natural soil is too stifle or adhesivo, senue pnqxjr 
should be subi^tutod if practioaldc, or tho plants lio kept 
to pots tni spring. In too meanwhfte, too si^, liy very 
froqu^t stirring, frosts, &o,, 4ito., nmy boeomo more 
mtablo. 

.K»^.-^ThcR 0 should now be all planted as reoom- 
mondod last month, in tho beds to whioh they aro in- 


I tended to bloom next summer, roserv^ a store to pots 
for deaths that are likely to occur during winter. 

TWhjM.'—OiBiets and weak bulbs of these riiould bo 
got in during the month, whiidi will be found very advan¬ 
tageous to their future d^clopmont, as every day they arc 
kept out of the ground after «u»y have comraenced a new 
I growth ton^ materially to weaken their bloom. The 
I main stock may bo also got In, if toe state of the groiuid 
I will permit, ])resor>'mg ail Uiu uniformity of coloim, 

' height, and surto, as to give toe bods, 4rhen thup' ore In 
! bloom, toe greatest poraiblo effbet. Avoid using tho 
* dibldo to planting toctn—a proctico only calculatodto 
I oompross too soifund jKrevent toe bulb from roakinjg a 
i bold start. The lM*st method is to mark too bed into 
I linos seven incht» asunder, and again eroiudng toorn at 
I the sonic distuntH^ uid plant in tlie ennsing of the two 
I linos. Use a Utui' river sand round toe biubs, and re- 
I place toe soil lightly to the depth of ftnir inches; the beds 
■ must toon be levelled, hooped, and matted; os too hvavy 
rains aro tojurtous before too bullM arc to a Hlato m 
growto. T. B. 

FliUIT-GAliDKN. -IN-DOOR DKDAltT- 
MI5NT. 

yruiiinff JFVWie.—Pay attention to the autumn urop 
( of fruit by watering wliun nccosHory, and syiiqge mt- 
uusionoJly on fine uttcmuoiia. Sli^ fires by nidit 
are now ncHiCHSury, and c<mtinu<‘<l through the day 
when toe tlit'ruiometer indiiMttes a teutpcraluro kiwor 
than 70 ilcg. TJic plants for next soason^s crop will 
now liave made their growth, and cnnsoquently will 
now nxpure a drier atinuiqdi(‘n'. much air, and w 
iimeh exposure to lidit os you lwi get for them. This 
will enable your pbmts during the HciUMin of n«t to pro¬ 
vide a sufiinency of fixid for uic ftiture fruit lliu uidit 
temperutura of thrae plants must not exec'cd 60 degrees. 

A'wvsmuw I*U, —Itogulatc, attois soosem, hB young 
plants in pots; awdi ns nniuirp a shift, let them have 
It Refill your InhIs with ^^•sh or |iartly fresh plunging 
material, and arrange your stHik for ton winter, keu|)- 
tog them near tlie glnsw, and plac'e them a libit^ dw- 
toiuMi apart Keep up too riH|uin‘d U'ut by fresh addi¬ 
tions to too Uniiiga, or slight fli'os, if such be your 
mo(to of h(*atmg. 

Vintria.- Tlio jirincipal care hero la to ke^> oil 
your hoiUK'M contain^ ri |)0 ^pcs as diy and aliy as 
possible; look oimr eo^ ImnrJi uiioo nr twice a week, 
and remove decayed l»rri(»; and flinch oiT laterals, and 
useJew or crowded loaves, to admit air to the bunches. 
Fire beat will ha requirite, not an mimh duri^ the 
night os on damp days*, a litlle, however, may be con¬ 
tinued through tne night when wet, or v<^ ; as, to 

l^p Oraiios fresh till Jannory, it is necessary too fo¬ 
liage sbnilld 1)0 kept green and heathy. This is mate¬ 
rially assisted liy a foot or two of toy leaves being 
planed on the liordur towards tho end of tlto month, 
which, by keeping too border somewhat worm, pro- 
lon» toe growing soason, and keeps toe Grapm frosK. 

^e early houses may bo started the beginning or 
middle of toe mouth, if Grapes are required early. Pro- 
snznlng too Vima bavo been dressed and tied, place on 
too Botoeo, and, if you have the opportunity, kc<m up 
toe heat for too present liy a ridge of hot stable-oung 
inside toe house, which by turaiiq^ over daily, and 
adding material oecosionallv, wBl keqi tlio houqp 
sufiloicntly nuiist, and cause toe Vines to Imeak strong 
and rcgululy. A lining of leaves and du^ shotuld 
likewise bo plACod on too imtside bonier. The 
tompcniituro m^y be 46 to 50 degrees. 

Vitu$ tn Ihu will now be ripening tocir wood: 
allow tlipm di too light and 6ir you can; ARd gradually 
reduce the quantity of water. The great object should 
now bo to to get firm and well ripci^ Ames. WhAu 
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UiB woodiB ripo, Uie planta nuy be lemared to a north 
wall, to mt thum for a time before Btartuig. J, S. 

Xot a iihont more than will be required next 
•OBeon dinuld now be allowed to raumin on theeu trees, 
end in order that these bo lu well ripened ae possible, 
this barog the prineipal point to bo regarded, our pro* 
riouB directions must be attended to. 

AwAss.—Uuforo the lights are put on tiio early 
houses, any pruning that is requisite should bo done; 
but if our former directions have been attend^ to, there 
will be but little wood to bo removed at ^is season. 
Itemovo oU the (dd ligatures of the past season, and 
thoruughly cleanse the trees at everything Ukoly to har¬ 
bour the i^gs or lorvio ofinsevts. If any old worn-out 
trees nxfuirc to be reploeiHl with younger and better 
ones, this is the most proper season to it; and the 
best trees for the puiposc ore those that have Imen 
trained forfoomflvn to seven yoars. These are preferable 
for several reasons—they will come into bearing at 
onuc, and the sort will be known, whieh camuit bo 
alsraya the case with young trmni, Iwwevnr narpfolly 
attended to in naming, liy removing them carefully 
without injury to tho roots, and by piwting them, not 
too dec^ in a Ixirder of good tu^ loam, a light crop 
may, without harm to the tn-cs, be token idf the flrst 
sensoq, The wood on tho trees in tho late houses, 
ought to be rim by this time; the leaves will, therefore, 
he fulling, and as soon as tiny are off toko advantage of 
fou! weather to remove the lights oif the house for a few 
days, and while oif do what pruning may l» required 
to them. 

Stnanharrin .—These should now have but very little 
water given to them; the principal point to iic aimed 
at, is to got the crowns as well formed and rmned as 
possihbi before the abort dark days. Pineh oif dl 
nmners os they appear, and attend to previoua direc¬ 
tions. M. B. 

Cuemiber Unme ,—the plants are still in a thriving 
conditiim they will require slight lln'S iiy night, which 
will be more favourable to tlie inennse of groan fly, 
which must Im kept in check by fuinigatiiig wiui 
tobacco. 'Where the plants have been allowed to get 
past recovery, they boil bettor at once bo cleared out, 
and every part of tiic boiiso bo thoroughly cleansed. 
The walls aboiild have two coals of hid limowesh put on 
them; and see that the hot-wutcr pipes, &c., am in n 
condition to insure a pru]icr cumniaud of heat whim 
nu»t nordnb If fresh tuny loom cau lie obtained this 
will be a g<^ time to collect it, as it will be dry and \ 
sweet; andif panfcistina beapit will be reoily for use at 
any time through the winter, and will not require any | 
tuniing or pulverising previous to using, but may l» ! 
clioppM down with u spade, and used rough as roquircil. I 
If uile foregoing has been already dono, and tho planta | 
planted ont, strict attention must now be paid to keep I 
the atmosphere oftbo bouse constantly moist 1^ frequent | 
syringing, as the small thrip is sure to moke its appear- I 
onoe, and will commit sad depredation on tho young | 
plants. Allow tho plants to grow freely without j 
stomiinm until thiqr reach the top of tho bouse; this | 
will inauoo a more robust growth, and tbo roots will i 
become streim. By admitting abundance of air in the j 
early port oftbe day, and not too high a temperaturo | 
by night, the stoma will became comparatively woody i 
end bm, before tho dull diurt daya act in; for they 
need on unimpaired constitution to get through Ue- | 
comber and January in a fimitfid oondition. j 

MUm.—Whore hot-water is not applied to their | 
fordn^ there will he some difllonlty in getting them ! 
wall nnened giter this time, without they ore in a very : 
forward state; endeavour to keep tho folugo as healthy . 
igl pMoUe, ^ keep up a biiak heat by oitbor hot- ' 
water or dung linings. If thqy require any water at < 


the roots, lot it be given worm, and in tho oarly part of 
tho day, so tiiot they may get thoroughly dry before 
the oltornoon. W. T. 


tho day, so tiiot they may get ti 
they ore shut np in tho oltornoon. 


FBUIT-QAEDEN.—OUT-UOOB DEPABT- 
MENT. 

Thx planting of fruit-trees should now bo pmuedud 
with, if tho ncccssaiy iireparations have been mode for 
til m; if nut, do not plant bocauso the present time'is 


the collar of tbo stem at the suriuoe of the soil^ near 
OS possible, spread tiio roots corefrilly, put flue soil over 
them, and neither lift them np and down, or tread 
heavily ujion tiiom. The rains uf autumn will sctlic 
Uiu soil about the roots much bettor than euuld be done 
by any otiior means. This is a good time for niot- 
pruding luxuriant Iruit-treea. I prefer lifting them 
ultugotlier to di^ng a trench rumid them, as by so 
doing I (9tn tium bolter aacertoin if there are any per- 
pcndicubir routs. 

^ppla and ibors.—Take advantage of fine days 
to^tlier the fruit us it becomes ripe. Hv the end of 
tho month most of it should bo got in. Oieat care is 
required in gathering it, more ^rticiilarly PrariL as 
they ore very miHceptible of rough usage, and soon anow 
the alightost bruise. After the friut has been laid in 
the fruit room a week or two, it abould be voiy care- 
frilly looked over, for u'itiiin more fruit duays the flrst 
few weeks of its being gathered than for many weeks 
aftorwards, which, if not removed, will cxtoiid to tiic 
fruit which would have otherwise renutiiusl good. 

Jfhrrb and Itirtarm .—Every available means sbould 
bo omploynl to oecdomte the ripening of tile young 
wood, as, upon this most important process Ixdiig pro¬ 
perly accomplished, eJhiefly depends tiic woll-doing of 
the trees. All superfluous slioots must at isnee 1st re¬ 
moved, and as soon as tbo haves will sepamte fWmi the 
brandies fivdy; they may lie struck oif with n new 
bireh broem. Those trees trained against u fined wall 
will be greatly bimefitted liy a little Are beat I am on 
advocate for early pmning, and I believe much good 
would result by Mopting tiiis counic with fruit trees 
generally. 

Pig. —Tho only winter pruning required is thinning 
the main bnmehes and ming nut long nduid unia, 
which sbould bo dono immediately. 1 iidicvo much 
mischief is done to this tree by tbo means frequently 
used to protect them during tbo wintor. 1 am of 
winion tiiAt in the MiiUond and Bouthem counlios of 
England, tiio Fig will flimriah and boor fruit witiiont 
protection. Tho mode uf pruning genorally adopted I 
believe to be altugotiior wrong: instead of cuWng out 
a portion of the young shoots, and nailing the rest of 
them dosu to the wall, they shoidd be allnwed to ex¬ 
tend from eighteen inches to two foot from it. By. 
adopting this pbm 1 have invariably secured a good 
orep of fruit 

Fbm. —If tho weather shonld prove cold end wet, 
tbo remaiiiing fruit at lato sorte, such ns tiin lekwortii, 
Impcratrice, dee's Lato Red, and Golden Drop, should 
bo gathered, with their stalks attached, and susponded 
by thorn in tho fruil-reom; or thoy may bo wrapt in 
tbin paper, and will, time treated, keep good simml 
weeks. When tho Imporafrioe is snrivoUed, it is 
exceedingly rich and sugary. 

Orqps.—Immediately the fruit is ent, prune the 
'Vines. Itot tiio loaves remain on tho young wood loft 
for bearing next year, as long as they wSl do so. 
Early pruning is in mueh grei^ impintanoe in the 
cultivation of out-door Gra^ than ia usually attached 
to it , 
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Qwmmm, Medlarty fFalnuU^ Che»tnuity koA other 
NuUj ehould bo gathored thie manth. Tho fruit of the 
Strviee tree, vhit^ is someUmos in roquost, will also 
now bo ready to gather. 

Jtna/Mrry.— Cut out tho old oooos that havo pro- 
ducod fruit, and thin tho 7 «)ung cones to about tliriH} or 
four to each stool, then maiiuro and dig lK*twccn them. 
It may bo as well to Iouto tho young dioota their full 
length until the spring os in some* situatiuns (hiring a 
severe winter they dL) bock. INfnw plantutiuns nuy 
now be niado; phuit stiigiecunes about cigh^*n inebos 
apart, and secure them tu espalier rails, wbudi is lui tni> 
pTOVoment U]Km ihe old plan of growing them in stools. 

aiftumn-Uiaring sliuuld now fumv^ a good supply 
of frnit, if tho woatnnr bo mild. 

A’frffff&wy.—lUmiOYC all runnore from tiio plants, 
and manure and dig about tIuMO iii n»ws. Homo 
gardmers do not approve of this digging bcitwwn them; 
asserting, tiiat by so doing many of the roots are | 
destroyed, which is imdmibt^y tme, but tlio bencfils 
derived by tho plants from thi» loommiiig of tlm soU, 
and tlio maniut), will bo fiu* groator than tho fbw naits 
u'liich may haw lioen destroyed Ity tJic o]>cnd.tim would 
have htM'ii. 'I'liu making new plantations luid b(d1or 
'stand over till tho spring, but rimnen may still be 
bt'ililed out fiar this purpose. I 

Iterheri'irif, —The fruit of this shrub is not cmly very 
oniauientnl, hut also very useful as n presc'm^, it is also 
very a«‘ful for garnishing, For this latter ])urpom* it 
should hi* gathered in Imnches, and preaom'd in jura, in 
a strong brine of salt and water. Ji. C. O. 

KJT(*HKN GAHHEN. 

Towanns the imd of the month the As^airuguB lieds 
mar be eleared of tJuiir luiulm, and a portion of tlio 
soil bt' iiirkod into tho ullt^’s; then mis a little salt 
wilii some gmal manure^ and lay a good («at ovit tlio | 
plants, covmug the whole with tiie soil deixisited in 
tlic alley's for tnat purjaHO. 

Celeiy sh<mld lat tnirthed uu as often as it beconm 
ne<H‘ssar}’, not only for the sako of hlanching, but to 
preserve tlic plants IVom any iujnry that mi^t arise 
from the efteefe of frosts. Caiiliium'erB sowfim August 
will now require t) Ik: pricked out into frihnos, or under 
hand-glaiMt'a, nt a dlstunce not less thmi ftmr or flvo 
inches apart; and euro shimld bo taken that they arc 
at all timus provided with an abundance of air, except* 
ing, of course, when frosts ofn too sevore to admit of 
its being done without injury to the plants. Some 
iiottuccs, for a spring supply, should be troatod in tho 
same munnor fur a reserve crop, though the hardier 
kinds will often esca])o without injury in the ojxui 
ground, still it is necessary to ho j^tmred for miy ex¬ 
tremes. 'Where eonveniont, a Imtcm planted uuw under 
glass would yield a supply in for greater perfection 
than tlmrecotud bo expected out of doom. Continue to 
transplant Cabbage, and fork tho soil between winter 
Spinniih. Tio up a portio'i of Endive and Lettuce 
weekly ftw a succesaion. Sow Mustard and Civu 
weekly, in boxes, for a supply of small saloding, 
&o., dm. 

As ground booomcB vaeaai, manure, troncdi, and 
ridge itin steeji-ridges immediately, and any altcraticms 
to be made must be proceed with at nnec. Do not 
forg^ that thorough-drainage is the basis of 
oultivati(m, and that, on heavy soils, labour cannot be 
better cxjimdod than in digging deep dzains. 'When 
the subsoil is clay, burning may bo resorted to with 
excellent effeot J, C. 6. 

WILD FLOWERS FOR OCTOBER. 
Cxxasitho votary of Flora bo Bstudcmt of Cryptogamlc 
plants, (»nntry amlks will now aftbvd but lituqintexnst 


in a botanical poiot of view. Flowers are withered or 
withering, sood vessels are casting their riponed burden 
and tho leaves soon follow the general law of decay. A 
few of the Inter plants will, of oourse, he found, and 
many evtm in good condition; suidi as some df the 
Bawkwoods (//tmirirr), Atrtpiieg*, ChtMpodiOy and a 
few of tho UmboUiferm; but a great dual depimds on 
tho climate of the htfsaUty; tims, while the botanical 
ramble now yields (MnnjnratiTcly littio in the northern 
or castum part of England, in tiie west^ and 0 ^‘oially 
the south-west, where the winter does not visit vegeta¬ 
tion with such sovmity, many plants sttrvivo late into 
Uio autumn, and the (M>inmon weeds are evmi seon in 
flon'm* through tho witiUo’. 

Tho sennth tbr Fungi among tho heaps of d(*ad 
limves and other ctdleetiona of decaying vogetatilo 
; matter, will l»e ruwtfded, if the weatiierbo not too 
sevm during this month. Many of tho Mosses, too, 
triiit at ibis time, and tlu* mteruseopic examination of 
tiuMC liCHutifril little obji^ets will nmnil a w<w1d of 
eiirious and intc^resting idruetnnts, uml fiinu h a very 
attractive indoors oeeui>atio& to tlio botanist during tim 
winter season.. A. U. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. * 

OnxTrunuioY.—Summer, with all its phwsnrcs, ail 
its bright and sunny days, is post; the few laatlSiwal- 
lowN will soun be winging their way to soma nioro 
IQ^ninl (dime, for they, like tleJclo lovers, ore constant 
only while their mth is strewn with ftowers. Now is 
the tinio that old miuiliar notes cume mtelblly to the 
cor, they ore like Uie grc'etings of md ftienils, who^ 
although eoli^'d for some short timi‘ hy xairra showy 
rivals cannot ix‘ foigotten; for am we not more apt to 
renicmlier hmgtT tlinfic that havu gathered round us 
when misfortune wdgliod us down, or when death has 
l)rcu hovering near, tlian those that have be(>n mcn-dy 
companions in onr sunny houn, ditmppoaring wlicn a 
cUmd overshadowed iw i Wo must nulmiiv- tho Night¬ 
ingale's unrivalit'd notes, bnt 1 questi^fo with all his 
^ut gifts of melody, if tiny are so dearly jnixed oa 
&e sweet sung of the lluhin Hedlircast, that utUe house¬ 
hold who, with oU his fuliiigs, is still a general 
fovoutito botii with old and young. Now tho ouirpiug 
of the pert old sparrow is not sf>muoh di»piiH.‘d as whim 
Bumnuided hy more sweet vuieiHl rirals; for os winter 
draws upon us, wo cannot foil to fool a greater regnnl 
for tliose little lords who are cmr cnnstuit companions 
dutmg tho eedd and dreary days of winter, than for those 
that merely ntort around us when summer sun is 
1night(»t. The woods now look rich in their autumn 
dress, and douldy so when seim under tim influimco of 
a bright Otdubcr sun; the Bullfinch 
pipes among the nut brown foliage; tho little Wren 
{Treff^idytet AWroprux) is busy with the foUen leaves, 
crewing about them like a mofuse, prying into every 
nno^for8heisa(x>m;dctoFaulFryinnuniaturo. Then 
iboro oro those active IHflo rogues tho Tits, tiicy mako 
tlio woods ring with thinr mci^ notes; no sight can ^ 
more beautifiil than to sec a troop of tiieso interesting 
hints busy amougrti tho Bcaintyfuliogo; assuming every 
variety of attituuu with the greatest and constantly 

ropoating their oall notes, no dmib^ as a guide to keep 
thorn together; those small oompamMOonsut generally 
of tile following spocics, tho Great T^t, (ihras iNq;br) 
Blue (Pmt mrndimf), Long-tailed Tat (ihrat emt% 
Aaiua)y Colo^t (ihrwMfor), uoA at times the Marsh 
Tit (ikra* pofoctm), they are also mostly accompanied 
hy a pair of the common Gbld-erest {Stffvbu awrie^ 
fit'Hut), whuh are eaiily detected hy thob monee-like 
notes, and alsoCy a aoHtazy Cheeper 
In this manner uioy travel over a la^ odfrent of coun¬ 
ty, assembling at sunrise, dispezaing when the timing 
of evening ba^ to oloee around, to aoA some warfo 
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tn irUiA hi doze temy tbo (dtilly hoaia of 
lleir life miut ourtumly bo A hi^ijiy one, free, to all 
appoarottRee, from cani. 

About the middlo of the imsitb, the ChaHlnchea 
(FrmgUttt arlrtf) cummonce their flight or partial mU 
gntion, for T tiimk, as vintor approaimea, a ooneideniblc 
number leave the country, poitioularly thoae tlmt have 
been bred in the aouthem parte, their plaoce bdng taken 
by othon that have been reared forthcr north. In aomo 
yoaiatheae flighta an very numcroua; they conunenuo 
at daybreak am contumo through tho forenoon, after 
which few are aeon; they laat a fortaiight to time 
woeke, the number in each flock varying Irinn aiz or 
aoven to forty or fifty, their fli^t ia wcatorly. 

Tho anivala thia month are tiie Fiold-fitrc (Jferub 
pSaru), tho Bodwing (Mmda tliani), the Voodoock 
{Seoiipttx rmUmh), and the Mountain Fineh (^ringilla 
aumtijriiigilbi) : in tiro nioiat londa the Twite ( Uliana 
iwNfaim), will be found citiier in fliieka by thcmaelvoa. 
or mixed with thoar of tho Linnet {Unaria eanahiim). 
Having loft thdr aummer haunta in the north at the 
appnMoh of coldcrwoalher, all Iheaniallerliirda that are 
gregarioua, are now collootrd in floidca, and may be aeon 
■mttcred over the atnblde and fallow lambs where they 
remain aa lung aa food ia plentifol, nr until driven by 
foul weather to the ahcltor of farm and richyarda. 

H. W. 

IjrroHOiiOaY.—Although the declining year afinrda 
but little active employment tn the entinnofagia^ tiierc 
a» atUl on fine daya many apocica of inaecta, even inelud- 
ing Tiepidoptera to be found enjoying the warmth of tho 
aun'a raya, and aipping the honey of autumnal flowera. 
The aplendid Bed Admiral Butterfly (I'aiinaa jltalanta) 
ia conapicunua omnng thcac, ita jet Idock winga orna¬ 
mented with a brood red her, together with ita 1 »Id 
flight, giving tn it anite an exotic appearonee. XL.y 
and aeveral other butterfliee, including tho c omm on 
Toitoiacahcll (_V. urtior), on the approach of cold 
weather, contrive to find a aafo retreat in aomc quiet 
comer of ou^uac^ fte., wlioro they pa« the winter. 
It ia, howevm, chiefly femoica of the latcat hmoda, 
which have not yet drpoaited their egga, which thiia 
'poaa through the winter acaaoii, in order to ineure a 
fteoh brood in the followingtiHing, when they re-appear 
aa Boon oa tho aiin’a returning raya impact renewed 
vigour to animal life. The phononieua of byberantion 
among inaecta am amongat the moat curioue pointa in 
their economy, and will bo treated upon in ono of our 
aubeequent noticca. 

In tho early part of tho month, tlie ^I-grown 
OaterpiUnra of aomc of tho more comr on of our apeciea 
of Hawk Mothaniay Iw met with on Privet (■‘■’nifit* 
UffiHtri), lime ^^lmerin•Ala tH p<pInrB lUmmathm 
ftpub'), &c. The chrykaliiioi .<• Iicatii’a-hcad Moth 
(Jlahnofia afiejnt) may olao now bo loidced for when 
potntoca arc dug up, and peraona thua engaged abonld 
carry with them a modemte-aized bog, half filled with 
eartiL wifih a layer of damp mooa upon the auiftec, in 
vrtiim the chryaalidoa ahoiild be depooited aa tiiey ore 
found. The groatcat care ahould, however, bo token in 
oolleating them, to diatnrb them aa little aa poaaihlo. 
Borne peraona prefm placing their chryaalidoa in bran or 
aaw.dnaL The perfoct Death’a-hcoa Moth appeara in 
October and November, and ia remarkable, not only oa 
being the lurgeat of our native inaecta, but olao on 
aocount of the peeuliar markinga on the upper aarfoec 
' of the thorax, rmich hove all the appearaneo of a diull 
(whimoe the Bnj^iah name of the epedea). Thia in- 
leet ia atill flirtiim intareating, flmm ita poaaeoaing tho 
powR of making a very diatinet kindof aqueoking aosnd, 
the peeoiao nature of wbioh, aa well ^a tho organa by 
wUeh it ia produeed, being atill undcoded. Tho Bound 
baa ovon b^ heard befoto the inaoct haa left the 
ehtyoalia ahell; hut It ia, wo believe, onlyjuat previona 
lb that evoiii taking plaee that the Bound 


oerved, at a time, therefinu, when tho enoloood inaeot 
waa fl^y developed in oil ita pacta, oxeqpt the winga. 

The CaterpilLin of aame other apedea of Hotfaa may 
atill he fouicd, tnduding tho ve^ dea tm etive jpuba of the 
Neetua (Agraiii^ ^Oam, whidi oecaaionally eommita , 
very extenaivo mjury in tumip-fldd^ devouring tho 
Toota, which it riddles in every direction, and ao 
cauaoB to decay with niddity. When lull grown it 
deacenda atill deepor into the earth to uctaorgo ite 
chrysdii state; the mete pulling up of the infooted 
plants, therefore, wfthout any earu beirw token to 
cdlect and dcat^ the Cate^Ulars, will be but of 
littio avail in averting the next yeai'e inju^. “ Woode 
will still be found to produce many apociea of Moths 
(particularly Tortricoa and Tincie), by lieating the un¬ 
derwood and hedges. Seme aprdca of (hnnta ( (hriitUhr) 
and Cmno-fliea ( Tipmda''), peculiar to the aeoaon, may 
be found ala. at ponds, and windows in honars. The 
hoUnw stems of cnrnmt-buahca, burdock, rommrai 
dock, and varioua other pithy ploula, should lie ex¬ 
amined, 08 well at thia os at utlirr scoaona, for eliryso- 
lidea, oa many Caturpillan urc iiitemnl fecMiera. Ikstlea 
will also often tic found accnited in tiic Iiiillow stems of 
decayed plants. Tho grubs found in n]qiies, ]ir:ii-i, 
and nuts, may be ivarcd witli cons They sluiuhl be 
put into tt cage, having damp earth at the IsAbon." 

'A. pteacnct of an insect within the suliil shill 
of a nut IB US pcrjilexiti^ i circumstance to tlie iiiinib 
of some jKTwiiiB, os tlie introduetiuii of nii uppli witliiii 
a dimiplmg is said to have been to King (iiKirgc the 
Tliird. "i" '.'xploruttiiui oi'thc mystery is. hnwever, as 
simple in the one case as the other. The gnili ul '.he 
nut IS the larva of a aiiiall barg-snouttsl llivtle or 
Weevil {liaiamiiaii ttafam), and the isirent iiiMv't 
makes ita appearance in the perfevt state, jii-i at tlie 
time when the nut ia newly formed, with tlie sliell 
quite tender. Ithastiien the inatinet to makrs'iiy 
minutc hole with ita jaws in the sfacD, which liiOi is 
aubsequeiitly desigmsl to reecivii on egg. Knuii tiiis 
egg, ilia short time is hutehnl a little fisiOcss ipnli, 
which, when orrived at maturity, so iifleii ui .. nii 
unwelismie morsel in tho montiia of tiiuse wtiu ilelight 
in this kind of ftiun But hero we atill find tlie most 
wundcrfiil adaptatinn of means to the end, fur tlu> litllo 
grub ia not dovclopod until the nut ia well fomieil (the 
hole atom healing); did it appear earliiv, it would tie 
doomed to a premature death, oa itn veracity (like that 
of oil youAg animals) is so great that it would in a 
very short time consume the Hmnll embryo nut. Its 
bir& is, therefore, delayed; and heneo it ia that wo 
nccasioiially put an appnrontiy Bound nut into our 
moutha, which, on lilting it, ia found to contain a grub 
not yet moro than balf-gruwn. 

Aa our readers will perceive Uiat we have not only 
endeavoured to mnder these Bntomobigical uoticea n 
colen^ of the timea of appearance of different inaucts, 
but have also striven to render them praetieiilly uacfid, 
by furnishing hints concerning tho liubiti!, Ac., of tiie 
species more eopceiany hurtm or bcuulhaal to the 
I hcnticulluriat and farmer, wo aholl eJuae tho present 
montii’a abservatinna warning the jnactical oliscrvcr 
to destroy every aperimen of the common Wasp, wbioh 
ho may now find in the windows of outhonaca or 
dwcUinga; these apieimens being females, which an 
in searih of a quiet nook whore they may poaa tho 
winter; ead of tiiom, if not dcatroyn^ being destined 
to become the foundnsaa of foosh neats. Although too 
late in the aeoaon to bo of as much acrriiie bow oa at on 
earlier period. We may also meution that one of the 
beat trap! for Waapa may be formed of a couple of 
hand-lig^ti, by plaaing one on the top of tho other, 
making a small hole at tho apex of tho lower onn^ 
tiinu^ which the WaqiB an attiaetcd by placing half- 
oaten i)|git beneath the nndcr one. J. 0 . W. 













BSOONU ZKOBUtB. . 



BEGONIA INGBAMU. 

NwL Ori»i Bbqokuobji. 



OxNuio CuARACTxt.—Begonlft, lAmmm. ttown motiiD- 
oicHu. Mato \—I*trigm9 fbur4eavidi aegnianto aabrotandt tbe 
tvo onter larKor. SUment noineroiu i fllanoiito vory iborti 
free w connate at the baie. iCnMm ertranai Ubeular, loouU 
linear, aeparute, adnate to the marg^ the obtue cmtlniuma 
tMnnoctivn, twlittiiir longitudinally. Female •.—trrigwe with 
u thm^wingrd tub^ cuanatc with the mary; limb luaperlor, 
fiairothio-iiartud, the jimlNtont lobw imbricated hi many wriea. 
iknrn iidferlor, tUrec-oellod. OvuUa numctoiu, on a doubto 
ydueentu iirocerdlng fhim tlw central on^p of the cclle, anutro> 
poiiK. Stulfs three, bifid. Stt^mau thick, ficxuuHR or cajiitate. 
OapMU’ ^Ui tliiTc membranonM whifpi, throc-eellpd, i<^lei> 
dully threcvralvcd, Srrri» niunerouK, Ktrluted. ortho* 


Bxeoiru (DiptoollBliiin*] hybe^ Bto> 

pliaBt*a>Bar.—(toatoaoent; toavai atalkad, obtt^naly ovate>aou- 
niiiiato, anlMordata at tiw baae, gtoaiy, aUglitly batry os the 
margin; aUpotoi tapering fron a broad baac^ mrmtomsoaft da* 
olduoui; flowere In dlohotooKmi drooptaig pantotoa, whkdt ara 
*<altematdy" wholly <tfeltiuvaea[1]; outer aopda of tte auto 
fiowem ronndtoh ontOk inxw phorter and narroiMr, thamuna- 
rooa erect atamena torming an open*tufted maaa) tomatoflowva 
ut fire aproa^g, nearly equal oblcag, or obtoNlyJaiioeolato 
nepala, witii refimted marina; atylea temUnaUng la a pair of 
apirally waved atigmutlo arma; tube of tbe pertgone fkmlidiBd 
at the angtoa with Irniad nnoqual oUlque^-angular wlnga. 


tro|Mm((,ittl1u>nkii(uflb.‘KhyutbunH.ii. {EadK (7eft.SIM). 

B liSCHIlllON.—String rrrrt, woody, with Hcuttcred, elongate wart-like excrcuccnoee. 

Lcavits, Imgc, four iuchrs in length, ovutr-acuminate, very oblique, mid srml-cordatc at tho 
baNo, Hmooth and dark glosny green on tho uppur Hur&cc, with Kunken ribs, imd digbtly 
undulated uiui^nH, alightly crunatr-gerrate, having ghort gcuthTed huirg fnnn the fapg of the 


H(>rmtun‘N; the under gur£ico algo glossy, {gder, tlio ribs gometitneg tinted red; footgtalkg 
iiriirlyun inch long, with niunibrunoug deeidnous tupering gtipuleg, attached,‘by their broad 
Ikisc. Flowers in large dnsipiug diuboUiuious panicles, on longish stout spreading peduiudeH; 
lliu jMslicels fiiiiiislied with npjHisite, ovate-lanceolate, di'cidnnus nu'udiranous eednured brqcta; 

Ibc male mid female blossuins borac altenmtely in disUncl iiauiclea, delieiito light rose co¬ 
loured. J/n/e: outer pair of sepals niundudi ovnte, iinlf an inch loug, llesby, rose-coluimid, 
tlie inner paii' alternuting, shorter, narrower, and of thinner texture, oldong-bmceolate, or 
I ulmiist obovate, psde ilesli colour, somewhat chaimcllod down the centre, or boatsbapod. 

>' Stiuneiis niiincrous cn'ct, forming an iqieu tnllod mugs, their biises united into u column; 

untlicrg nlibnig, yellow, /•'rmale: ge{)als five, more or less sjiteading, nearly equal, oblong, 
or obtusely luneisilate, in our speeimeus nil Imvuig the margins reflexed, thus oequiiing 
; ■ a iKSirly cylindiieal form, thm'-ipuirters of on inch long, roso-eoloured. Styles separating 
each into a ]xiir of erect spindly wavisl, yellnw, stigiimtie. unug, with a downy-papillose 
surface. Ovary oblung-ovato, tiiangubu-, tlio angles extended into broad, rose-coloured, 

, mieqiiid, obtusely nugulur wings; ImOow tho ovary, on the top of the flattened pedicels, is a 
pair Ilf liiiiccolute IxNit-sliapcd deciduous culoui-cd bracts. Ovary thrcc-cclled; uvules attached I 
te n double idaeenta. i 


llrsTony, &.C. —’lirgonin Ingnnnii is a garden hybrid; mid is one of a large number of 
11 hybridi/ed sei>dlingH, which luis betm raised in the gardens of Her Mujesty at Frogmorc, mxir 
[ I Windsor. It is one of the baiidsoniest of tlie llegoiiins, os regards the size, delicacy, and dis- 


* Wn havp lip4tutiHt to iim>, oUierwtor than bp a imtiimiU Ulvtoton, the gmiw IHplopllnium propoHcO by l)r. liiullpy, towhkh, if It 
phuuld POiiip to bo bpnwfler tuloiitcii, B. InKmnui lartainly bpIuiiRA. Tbu d1 vi»ion of tbp pbeonto. In tiirh poll of the ovary, into two 
piAt<*A or hmudbis in certain of the spcpini of tho Iatkp uud heturuircneouH fiimily ot' BcKimio, huodih to uffurd good ground fur tho 
M'pariahui of Hucb as nully poweiw tbin iicvullarity, fruiu tliom in adiicb these platpc 
am PotuK)li(lab*d into onr; buttiip qumtion, osyut nnitettlod, In, whether the ovi- 
dt>nt fipjMrutitHi of tho tao liuni-Un} in some kinds to nut united with tho more simple 
form obHurvrd iu ntlum, liy transitional ataKni, in uiteoMiiiiird apedes. Thm> to 
iMime trace of thto dmil^ in Uio fuel that, tu B. ni^’rc^lIdKnui, In w^h tlic plncuntu 
to ** double," the ovules urc not uttauhed, oa to menre umial, im both nirfacca of cucb 
huitoila, but only on the outer fuco of oftch. Tbo Begonia cinnahorina of Mr yf. 

Hooker liiM quite a dillbrciit ploeontation, a’hteb does n<A aueord with either of 
the (lidsioas ulruady priqwecd; in this Bpcricb the placenta, as oramined in » full 
prown capsule, is lireirularly spread out into numennis tobra, the whole surboo of 
which hoars sretto. It ma>', theroforc. form tho typo of another sretton or prnus, 
to which Utc name I^atyulinlum mipht be ajqiUod, from tlie extended surtoee over 
Wfhicli tbo ovuhw are dtotributed. Tho <dd kohim Begonia would thus cconprisc at 
Icasl tlic fulhiwing groaLsi**aeutloaal or generic, as the value of tho eharucters vaajf 
be estimated4 

EegoHia Vfra.>>Fliioonta forming a single flattened plato in ouch coll of ovary. 

Kx : n. dipetulu, nlbo-couidneu, Drcgll. bomonyma. 

D(p/oe/tNimH,—Ptocoiita forming o pair of poroUd flattened {dates in each cell of 
ovary. Kx: 1). (uchidoidcs. semporflorenis inoamato. Ingramli. 

7^|K’/toiwM.-*-Ptoocnta in oaeh ooU of ovary, deqily and irr^nlorly tobed. 

Kx: 1’. cinnabarina.~>]C. * 
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IM THK CDl^ATION OF THF MVSHUOOM. 


‘ position of its flowers; mid if, as it appears to promise, the habit of growth should prove 
equally good, it must become highly prued as a decorative plant. We saw it blooming in the 
Royal Gardens, during the month of August last, and wore much struck liy its distinct ohorac- 
ter, as well as its beauty. Respecting its origin, we learn from Mr. T. Ingram, juu., that he 
raised it from B. fltchsioidcs crossed with B. nitidu; and that he has cflected a real cross—a 
very remarkable one too, wc think—is apparent from the evident traces of Imth parents, to he 
detected in the progeny. Several other hybrids of nciurly equal merit have rt'siilU'd from the 
same cross, but the one wo have figured is selected os the best of those which have yet bloomed. 
The seed was sown towards the (dose of lost year; and when we sow them lost August, many 
of the plants were already in vigorous bloom. 

Ciri.TtniE.—The Begonias are stove plants, and perhaps the easiest of all stove plants to 
I cultivate with ordinary success. The shrubby kinds, such os the subject of our phite, ore 
I readily propagated by cuttings, planted in sandy soil, and set in any moist shady part of the 
I hothouse, or mmc speedily by being placed in a cImc shaded hot-bed. TTic cuttings, whim 
rooted, may be potted singly into small pots, and should be shifted on into larger ones as their 
roots become crowded; and, within moderate limits, this may be carried to any extent, accord¬ 
ing to the size of plant that may lie required. The soU should be light and fhx‘, imd moderate¬ 
ly rich ; such, for example, as a mixture of half mellow loam, a quarter leaf mould, and a 
quarter dried lumpy cow-dung, the compost being fredy intermixed witli sharp gritty sand. 
Watering must not lie overdone, especially when they ore inactive. In winter any pmt of the 
stove not too hot and close will suit them: in summer, thr}' for the most part pre&T modm-ate 
shade, and the calm damp atmosphere of a pit. The culture of Bcgoiiins, os decotutivc objects, 
is, however, a sulyect on which wc propose to have more to say hereafter.—M. 


THE CUI^TTV'ATION OK THE MUSHROOM. 

f UE Mushroom is a vegetable luxury that coinjnratively fow people enjoy. The means, nci'crthc- 
Icss, for its most successful cultivation abound in almost every esbiblishmcnt, yet how rarely is 
it met with, even in gardens that beast excellence in vegetable culture, save us in a state of K]M>n- 
taneouB growth, at tho &ot of on old lining or dung-houp. Amongst the many diflieultios that tlio 
gardener has to encounter in tho prodoction of tirst-mte vegetables, none prcsi-nts fewer than the 
Mushroom. In an artificial state cf culture it neither requires the genial influence of n ray of solar 
heat, nor Uto refreshing circulation of a salabrioas utmosiilicrc, so beneficial to all other vegetables. 
Enclosed in any subterranean cellar or shed, nmnflaencid by external tcmiieraturc, it will thrive most 
luxuriantly, providing proper preparation bo mode ibr the s^iawn, and on uniform temperature of 
from 65 to <X) degrees maintained. Few insects attodk it, and those that do arc readily extir¬ 
pated. A correBpondont writes:—*‘l have gone to considerable expense in erecting a Mushroom 
house, but have never succeeded in prucoring Mashrooms.” Here is a frank acknowlodgmoiit of the 
means at hand, but a knowledge of the art of properly applying them fatdng wonting. Tho truth is, 
the Mushroom is a vegetable requiring a system uf troatmeut pecnlior to itself end so widely difibreiit 
to that of any other, ^t those who do not make tlmmselvee acquainted with its nature and mode of 
growth, neoeasarUy fail. Now, every gardener knows that Mushrooms will only grow in certain 
sitnatians, and at oortoin seasons of tho year, and that they are scoreo in some seasons and plentiful in 
others. With a little observation and judgment, may bo gathered from these two or threu fiicts 
snffleient data on which may be flnmded a system at practice at once simple, and certain of snccess. 
First, Mnshrooms ore never found except whore, at some time or other, the excrement of cattlo has 
been scattered, generally that of horses; hence, wo infer that borsc-dung is tho most suitable nidus 
for tho reoeption and nourishment of the spawn. Secondly, they almost invariably appear when tho 
heat of the summer la declining, showing tliat a temporaturo somewhat higher is nccessoiy tor tho 
^pnwth of the seed than is oongonial to the production of the plant. Tbis^y, persons uecustomed to 
obsorvo their growth in a state of natotc, can gonmnlly anticipate a plent^ or a soorce snpidy t and 
if we extend our observations a littio furtiuT on this bead, wo find that in oases of the spontancons 
k prodnetion of ipawnin linings or dang-boapa, that it runs, as it is termed, most freely where the dong 
£ is neither very wet nor extremely dry. 

The first and most essential reqaisite in the ooltivatioB of the Mushroom, ie good spawn. It is just 





Tns nrLTITATIOR OF THE XOaHROOM. 



as inconfflatent to expect a good supply of MnshroomB front ioferior spawn, os to anticipato a good 
crop of any other vegetable from seeds of a hod quality. 

Spawn of excellent quality may be made in the following manner. To one barrow-load of moder- 
atoly strong Inam odd two of horse-droppings, fresh from the stable, and two of cow-dung (sheep or 
deer-dung may be uaed with equal success). Thoronghly intermix these in a dry state, then wet and 
worlc the mixture to tJio consistence of mortar, and spread it on a level floor. 'When it is set 
Buflicicntly firm, cut it into bricics alxmt a foot square, place them on edge in an airy situation, but 
sheltered from wet, and as soon os they bettomo tolerably dry, build them into a square heap, placing 
a piece of spown on each brick, betwixt every layer, and cover the wholo with diy litter. Tho heap 
will now reqniro attention every day, for fear it should ferment too strongly. If the Ihermomoter 
rises aboTO 9(1 dogreus, the litter must be removed, the heap flattened, and recovered. Should fermen¬ 
tation not take place suflioicntly for the working of spawn, it will be necessary to add more litter: in 
a word, too much attention cannot bo mode at this crisis of spawu-niakiug. If tlie spawn does not 
run fixsdy through tho whole mass until it becomes of a whituli appearance, it will be of inforior 
quality; but if it xiosses this state, and upon breaking the bricks, long filanieiits or threads arc found, 
it will bi! almost useless for the purposes of reproduction. This process may Im gone through writh 
success any time from Moivh till Ih'ptembcr, but the spring may bo considered the best time, as it ia 
cusier to iwise the temperature than to depress it; mid a better opisirtunity of drying tlm spawn is 
ginned, whieli is u matter of vital coiisetiucms* in keeping it for any length of time. Spawn well 
mode, properly dried, and securely stored, will retain its properties for almost any length of time. 

Uorso-dung, os lias before Is-en obsernsi, is iiiu- of the chief, if not the most ready, of all manures 
in the grnerutioa of natural s^rawn; and hemie it is most generally used in the cultivatiott of tho 
Mushroinn; and when properly managed, I would rentnro an opinion that no manure equals it for 
this purpose. Rut os we gcnorolly sec it used, or, rather abused, a successfitl result is not so general 
ns euuld be desired, 'fho following is a summary nf tho system ot Muahruom bed-making, than which 
noUiiiig can he mure iricniigruoiis with the aiiticiisitud result. The dang is cither fermented until it 
nearly mutbra tliat state which we call spit-dniig, or it is jirocurcd in such condition from cxlmnsted 
linings, and thrown together in tho shaixi of a b^, three or four feet thick, mode flim by treading or 
lieating, left for a fortnight or so, then spawned again, left for about tho same space of time, when it 
is eortW over to the thickness of half an inch, and covered with litter. If the dung is in that state 
of dryness and heat which is siiiioblo for tho working of the spawn, in due time Mushrooms aiipcor in 
abundance on tlie surfiice of the soil, hut fow eomo to perfoetiou. Vy tliis time tlic bed is found rather 
dry, a drenching of cold water is given, and a system of treatment concluded os inconsistent with the 
prodttctiun of tho Mushroom as on enlightened garner could 1» found practising. 

A few years ago, Mr. James llarnes, in an article in the Oardruer’i J/nyas/we, endoavonted to show 
the almurdity of Uic aliovc plan, end at the some time indicated a method of his own, which ho hod 
practised successfully for many years. It is simply os follows:—At any season of tho year procure 
fresh horse-dung, divest it of the limgeBt of tiio litter, hut I And this may bo used while dung ia scarce; 
odd sufficient soil-loam, if it can bo obtained, but other soil will ausjrcr, to [wovent cxccssivo 
formeiitation. 'When sufficiont la prociu'ed, make the bed, if possiblo under belter, and of a substanoo 
suitable to tbo seoNon of the year —say u fimt and a-half in sumiiuir, and £rom tlirco to fonr foot in 
-winter. Trend and boat firmly as in other eases, and lot it rest until a settled temperature of from 
KO to 00 degrees is obtain^. At that time introduce pieces of s{iuwn about two or three 
inches siinare, a foot apart, all Vrer the sm-fiusi of the bed. It is better that the spawn be in largo 
pieces, as if tho temiieratorc of the lied slinuhl oecidoutally rise, so os to bnm it, there is a chance of 
tho middle of a large pieco being nninjnrcd, while a small ]h(>co would tw destroyed altogether. Lot tho 
bed romoin a fortnight, or three weeks, then examine the spawn, and if it be running freely, earth it 
over to the thiekness of throe inches with good rich holdffig loam, and beat it it flrmiy and smoothly 
down with tho hack of a sjiode, and cover with Utter fo the thiukuess that tho temiioratnro of the bed 
wiU indicate aa nooessary. In alsmt a mimth, give tlui whole lied a soaking of hot water, boiling, or 
nearly so; and water Uio litter with tho same. This will infiiso a genial womth and moistnre into 
tho bed, peculiarly oondnmvo to tho growth of the Mnshroom, and destroying every living iusect. I 
may mentiou, in justice to.Mr. Boriics, that 1 have seen this system procti^ with astonishing success. 

1 have a bod at (he present time made upon this prindplo, Utereliy a moss of spontoneons spawn. Tho 
slight formentation obtained by tho addition of the aoU cneouragea tho production of natural spawn,, 
and if ^hly eondnoive to the growth of that procured artifl&Uly. Tho grodnol decomposition 
maintains tho dung in a state of fbrmentation a groat length of time, and the quMity or*viitae of the ® 
mannre ia soonred for the nourishment of the crop.—S. , ^ 
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ON TRANSPLANTING MODERATE SIZED EVERGREEN SHRUBS AND TREES. 

Sr Xa. JAMES H’NAB, CtnuToa or tob IkiVAi. lioTAwio Oasobk, KoniBusou. 

F or the infonnatios of those 'whoeo intention it is to carry on tnuiKplanting operations during the 
present winter and spring, not flbing provided with the rcgnlor transplanting machinery, I hug to 
ofihr the following obserrations :— 

The tree or shrub is flrat prepared by opening a trench all round, ond at a sufficient distanre from 
the stem to prevent cutting the roots with the qiade. After getting down nhont two feet, take a small 
fonr or five toothed tan fwk, and remove the earth gently from the ball, in order to save as many of 
the fibres os posriblo. 'While removing the soil, great care is requisite to keep the ball of c^rth ns 
perpcudicnlar os possible, even below what is intended to be the under surfocc, and on no account nn- 
derminc until the boll is sufficiently bound up. Carry on the reducing of the h'lll in n {icrpcndicular 
manner till within a foot and a-half or two feet of the stem; this, hfiwcr'cr, must Judged aceordiiig 
to the size of the plant, the matted nature of the liall of earth with the roots, or to the strength which 
can be commanded at tiu time of lifting. Where human exertion is to be the raising powiT, it is belter 
to cnrtiul the baQ of earth, so as the strength at command will hr sufiieient to raise the mass w ithout 
difficulty, or stressing the individuals, which is not unfiirqncntly tiir case when too much is nl tempted, 
besides, the plant is apt to sustain injury by tlu> loosening of the soil from tlic roots, whereas, if a 

j smaller ball of earth were attempUd, the risk of injuring to the plant is much less. 8ui>posing the ball 

of earth reduced to the size reqnind, the strong roofs, if ony, should lie cut close to the surfocc of the 

^ baU,'knd the smaller or more flexiUe roots tiid to the remaining muss. Round the Imll of earth nml 

roots, place some soft straw or hay, and suivound the whole with a mat, {nr-vinusly doubled long wars, 

I { keeping the doubled portion lowermost, but not below the level of that jiart of the Imll intended to 

I be Ae bottom; this, however, must be judged according to the depth the roots ore fuuiuL ttoiiietimes 

I' the boll will be found to bear n much greater proportion of depth than breadth, but more frequeiitly 

' the reverse. After adjusting tlie mat propt'rly, tic round it loosely, within six inches of the fop, ami 

six inches of the bottom, a piece of untiund yarn or packthread, and tlien x’hmo betwmi the,;:irn 
and mat, a soffiment number of pieces of thin boarding, each varying from two to three iuches broad, 
of equal lengths, and ftom three to four inches apart all round the ball, keeping the yarn of suttieieiil 
tightness to adjust them properly, and at tlie same time to prevent their falling down. The most 
conveniont wood for the purpose is barrel staves, keeping tlie eoncavc side next 
^ tbo ball. After the spars or staves huvu been properly arranged, a strong hulf- 
I inch tarred rope doubled, must be pnt round the upper part, of the ball, making 
I it fost in ftnnt but not too tight, take the remaining portion of the doubled rope 
j down the front as in Eig. 1, and surround the ball with it again nrar the bot^ 

I tom, afterwards twist the ends of flic rojic several times round tlie lower double 

each way, so os to fix it without liaving rrcom-sc to knotting, which must always 
be avoid^ After tbo ropes have been adjusted of moderate tightness, place under tbo rope at eaeh 
side of the ball, a small piece of packthread or furred yore, alxrat twelve or fourteen inelum long, one 
on the upper, and the other on the under rape. Wrack sticks must lie used both on the toji and 
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' bottom rapes, and on each mdo, then wrack both up gently, and at the some time twisting up tliu 

I rapes to a sufficient tightness, then tie the ends of the wrack-pin down with tlic piece of short rope 

yarn previously put in. * 

The method just described is quite sufficient for ordinary sized balls, but if the moss is large, it is 
necessary to use larger ropes, and two wracks upon inch rope. 

Supposing now that the boll is firmly bound together, begin to undermine on one side; but, before 
doing so, it is necessary at this stage of tiicrapcration to consider which way fho plant (tree or shrub) 
con be easiest token out from the dirubbeiy in which we shall suppose it to bo growing; if egress is 
caaiust afforded on the south side, the undermining must take place on the cast and west sides. 'Vt'kilc 
undermining the one mde, it is nccesHaty to ]mt a prop between the ball and the Imiik on the opposito 
side, so as to prevent the xmssilnlity of the ball slipping down, until tiic undermining is completed. If 
^e boll is solid, much of the earth befow not containing roots con be removed wito propriety; but if 
loose, it is requisite to put a littlo straw or soft mat pod, and then insiwt a strong board varying from 
6 to B inebes in breadth, and of such a length as to pnject beyond the boll at each end about 2 inches, 
o 'When the one side is finished, remote the prop and allow the boll to Iron gently down on the lifting 
y board Just pdt in, remove now the loose soil from the opposite side, and place below a littlo straw or 
A . soft mat pa^ and a corresponding lifting board to that used on the opposito side. This (^eration com- 
-- 
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plcted, iho plant 'will lest wholly on the lifling boards. The next procen j|i to remove the loose loil 
from under the enda of the boards on one aide. Two strong tarred ropes, each 10 or 12 fret long, being 
in readiness, one is worked under the ends of the boards at ono side, and the other under the opposite 
ends. AnotluT -way is to put them in at the time the bottom boards am being placed. The ropes 
should bo worked nnder tho boards about onc-fbnrth from each end, dividing the ropo as near os 
possible. Fig. H. a represents the lifting boards with the ropes nnder t h represents tho boards and 
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ropes with handspikes attached. If the plant is not of large sisH!, tho tying of the ends of the ropes 
togi*ther ■will Ik- sutfleieiit, hut it not iiiifriapienlly luqtpciM that tho ropes get together on the luind* 
S|rikes, unless some iHnitrivunm- is usid to prevent it. Notches cut out of tite Ixauds us shown in Fig. 
11. or pieces nttuehid to tlie bottom of tin- boards to keep the ropes from moving, os on Fig. Il.dd, 
—are useful enough. It often hapjK-iis that the lifting boards must lie sueiiftced, us sholl afterwards 
be explnined, it is therefore needless to go to exiiensc with them. To prevent the ro]K's getting to¬ 
gether, it is neeessiiry to fix a luo]> at. thi' exlnuniiy of eoeh rope, taking rare that tliey shall he all tho 
some height aliove the h>rel of tho ball, and so mode as not to slip, and at the same timu to be (ssily 
uiiHistiuud. Into the eyes fumud on the rojKis phico strong luuidsi«ikes parallel with the bottom 
Ixianls, 7 or 8 feet long, unounting to Uio muss to be lifted. 

AftiT the almvc arrangements arc cmnplcted, sufficieiit strength must he got to toiso it. As tlie 
most ditflcult port of tlio operation is tho nmoviiig tlie muss fixnn the hole in wliich it has licen grow¬ 
ing, Olid nut being xirodded with a regular tnuisjilanting machine. In ordinary cases, the plant, if 
pre]iiindaHlicfbro<h!aeribid,maybc cosily lifted and conveyed away; hutif too large to Iw raised at onco, 
the tusk becomes more ditltcult. Various metbiids may Im suggesUd for getting tlie plant out—one, by 
cutting a sloping bank from the surfree of the ground to tlm loittom of tbi> hole, and 'working the {ilant 
grudually up the sla]ic. With lunvy iihmts, Uiis method is preferable to liftii^; it at once, which is ajit 
to stress the men emxdoyed; Ixtddes, the difficulty of getting tlui handspikes low enough so us to have 
sufficient purchase when the lowtg part of the hall becomes near the sm-fucc of tho hole. The following 
is the method which I generally adqit when the mass is large, and which provents tho possihility of 
any of the hands snstoining iiyury:—Wliile tltc plant is still resting on the bottom of the holo, with tho 
noccssaiy ropes and handi^ikra appended, at one side, jilacu a few men to keep the handspikes tight, 
so os to prevent the ropes from dipping thi'uagh with the |^tra strength ploeed un tho oppodtc side 
for the purpose of lifting that side; when raised, fill up tho side lifted with earth about six ca- eight 
inches, and firm it well down, putting it os for below &e plant as it can well bo got This being donu, 
place the smaller strength on the sido lifted, and the greoter on the opposito so as to raise it up al^ and 
iiU in below as beforo) carry on in this muimcr, gaining about six inches each time, until the plrat is 
brought to tho surface of the ground. This done, spread out a lutgo boss mat strong and quite entire,* 
having all the ends tied as short, as possible, place the plant on the oemtre of it and tie tho ends np to 
the handiqnkcs on to the boll ns ti|^t as possible, so as to prevent the possibiUty of tho loose earth from 
the bottom diopxiing out eitimr while carrying it to its destination, «r x>lacing it on u machine for tho 
same purpose. As the mat has to bo drawn from below before planting, great inconvenionco is oo- 
oasioned if it is in boles, or bos loose ends banging down, catching on the ends of the lifting hoards and 
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qian. Trifling as this observation may appear, it is of the utmost consequenm while carrying on thu 
woric. Supposing the plant Burly out of the h^, and mat fixed under it. If the distance is ^ort to 
the intended place of reception, it could easily be carried. (Kig. III. repre¬ 
sents a plant prepared for being carried, but without the mat summnding alL .... —c— j— 

It was left out in Kigs. UL and V. in otiUt to show the position of the * 

and staves}. If the plant has to be conveyed to u distance, it is necessary s ■ 

to bo provided witii a low bmnd-wheeled transplunting-tmek. Kg. TV. I' 1 

Tlie surface of the truck ^ Bjr 

„ must be strong, and mode to “ “ 

exteiidalitUcovertliowheels | ^ 

' on each side. Hudi a machine —®— HPl — — 

as that used by masons fur 
carrying largo stones from ^ 

jilace to place is pn'feralile, 
owing to the ease by wliich 
it con be mode to turn. 'Ilu! 
whivls had better be of solid 
wmid-work. not lisw thiiii 

_ .... _ fi''e inches broad, and sur- 

’raundt>d with a Inond iron 

hi»p, thus rendering it less 
IWiWiasiMftI liabk> to iigure garden walks. 

wUiliJjHH Several strong rings shonlil 

also be placed about it, in 

ordiT to s»>cuie the plant by ----' 

' ' - ' ' ropes if nsjnin'd.partieulsrly 

P>"-itl- while going over an irregular lOi.. iv. 

surface. 

Supposing the plant Inought to a situation where it cun hi* etudly got nism the muehine, the humlli* 
most be raised up so os to make the buck jiart of it lonch the ground; Ihi* planl is then to lx* niised on, 
and the handle or shaft gradually lowered, ki*i*ping sufficient strength hi*luiid to prevent the plant lieiiig 
upset while bringing it to a level. Fig. V. represents a plant so placed 
on the track. After bi'ing secured, the handK{)ikes may be takeu init, and 
the ends of tho ropes flrmly sccurtsl to the upright staves or simrs. 

After being properly scoured, little dilfiealty will lie found in trims- 
planting it to its intended place of reception. Vrcvious to ita btdngre- 

moved, the hole or pit into which it is to he placed ought to he in readiness, .. •; 

and at least four fis*t larger than the diameter of the ball of earth and roots 

to ho placed info it. A sloping bank must be fimned fi*om the sui'ftice of ' ^ 

the ground to the bottom of tho pit, the machine with the plant must tlun 

be brought as near to the edge of the slope as ixwsiblc, and placed with “ 

tho back part of it to the pit. After the tics have been unloosed wliich , 

fixed the plant to the machine, replace the handsitikus and tHiually adjust ^ 

tho strength us before, placing one or two men to steady the top of tlic fe I 

plant. AU being in raadincas, raise up gently the shaft of the macliine, and 

tho mass will he easily slipped to the 

ground. This done, unloose tho ties of 

^ outer mat, and raise the plant with ® ^ 

the handspikos snfiicicnt to draw tho 

mat ftom henoatb; then alip the lilunt -- - _.. ... 

gently down tho inclined plane into the ' "" 

.pit. If possible, prevent it from being 
dragged down, os it is apt to tako in 

a quantify of earth, hcaides displacing the bottom boards, and tho risk of loosening tho whole moss. 

the boll of earth encloaing tho roots happen to ho too heavy to ho lifted upon the transplanting 
trnric at once, it may bo put on in tho Billowing manner:—After the plant has been raised, and testing 
on the snrflteo of the ground, a slope can bo cut in the earth closo to where tho plant is standing, suffi- 
ciontly widp to allow the transplanting truck to be let down on plonks previously laid for the purpose, 
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and of Blush a d«pth behind, that tho bock port of the triusk ahall be on a lorel with the anrfiue on 
which thc^^plant in otonding. When lo niranged, the 
pleat con be worked upon the truck, and then drawn 
to the Hurfocu of the ground. 

Fig. VI. rcprcHi'ntii ii pleat n-ady to bo phused im a 
truck. 

If the tree or ahmb intended to be tranuplanted hap- 
]H<n to be growing on a doping bank, it is easily got 
u]inn the truck by cuttuig n tanieh into the liank where 
the jilant in standing; and if itn duntuiatiun h«i^ien to 
be on e doping Iwiik, a tnsneh ran be cat no os to allow 
the truck to Ik- run back; the plant can then lie Blii>p«d 
off the tiuek on it ]iieco of ground previouoly prepared 
for its n'Tcptiiiii. 

[AVe ore indebted to our kind friend, Mr. M'lntoah, 



tlie linrlieiiltunil Tklitin* of the Kurih llritith Agrirutliirut anil Jiiunail »/ Zfor^rVwffmr, wiro kindly 
tint UM the eiignivingH, for on opjxirtuiiit}' of extrurting this useful and iiiteisesting ortiele.] 


jFfilattlliiittotiB 35Btiii. 

JlorttrtfliHml ttofivtyj Odofm' 1*^—At Ihin niOL*tii^, thu prmdpal foaturewof attraction were some very bcantiAil 
J)a1i1i{», fnitii Ml. I'unior, of tiie Soyul Kurauiy, Sluu^h; and a tulorablo colli*ctioii of jTiut 0 . From tho Boyid 
(ianlctift, Mr. Ingnun aunt u ruinarkahly bandomo Oiytnino Pino, veighiug TIIm. Ooxb., lioaiitifidly 

Kw(;Uo(1, aiwl w hat in very iiihibuuI, nearly iiorfocUy to tho top. Pnini tliu celcbratod Vine at Gumbcaland 

! Itfidgo, Mr. Ingram Hciit minic very fine Ulnuk Jlumbui^h GrapCM; thia Vino in porhaiw tho laigcrt plant in 

1 . Kiiglandy an it iUls on eiitin* huimo of ccmsidcrublu IcngUi, imd boa about cigbtoon hundred bumdipa upon it idi tlio 

{ircBHit tiniu} the utom of tin* Vino ta two Jbet nine inebra in ciroiimfmtmoo at tbo base. Mr. Foroytb, gardener 
11 lo V Tiurringttm, mint aonio (^oollent Black Homburgba, a littlu injumd by travelling; and good Orapcn of 

i, the same kind come alBo from Mr. Bust, ganlcnf*T to J. McTjuan, Bmp; and Mr. Agtoit, gurdunor to W.M. 

I WclifttiT, Kmj. Mr. Kt'rgiuttm, of 8tovt% pmduced mimu I)utdi Uwbur^M, finely swelled and woU colourod. 

^ \ Prom Mr. Fleming, gntdontT to tho Duke of Sutherland, were some Black Qi-upes, oallcd tho Mill Mitlj a distinct 

■ HainburgU-liku land, with very lorgu berries, said to Iks a crow botween the Butch Hamburgh and the Black 

I)ainafteui>; it la on cxcolUmt flttvuxuvd kind, lutd ia said to lie very saituldo for winter puritnacii, us it u a good 
I k<'<‘|)cr. Witli it was u bnneh of the Butch Hamliu^U, badly coloured, but said to bo tim truo variety. Fines 

wen' writ !iy Mr. Ward, gardener to W. Sknnms, a Olulio, wdghing -tlhs,, and two Enviltoa, weighing, 
rospectivt'ly, dll». doxs., and GIImi. 2oxa. A small half-storvod lookuig Queen l^iim, mild to have bcun ripened in 
the open air, was sent from C. Child, Emp, of Bromley. 

Of novfdtifti the mrat rcmarkahlo was Lopogcria rosea, Mcflsm. Vcitch and Son, a bright roso-oolourrd 
lily-likc clunhing plant, from ChOoo, which will prove to be a jdont of vary considerable interest sluruld its native 
habit blooming bo attained in thiH country. A |dant of tho ftmo kind was alsn produced by — Myers, Esq,, 
of Barnet Messn. Jotkson and Sun sent six nicely grown plants of Odontoglossum grande, which ^wes to ^ 
a remarkably free Monming spedes. From Mr. Franklin, Mrs. Xjiwrence's gardener, wo olmnrvod a small ooUoction 
of OroluiU ^sisting of Vanda soavis, MQtonia CSowsil, Imlmf^rrinii, Gattloya bicblor, rumarlubly well coloured, 
willi Oncidlnm Fapilio, nnd a sjHxdps of Odontoglossum from Costa Itica. Mr. Toung, of Bio Milford Mumezy, 
Godaiming, sent two |dan|s trf Cryptomerm japunioa, thickly covered wilih sued cones, proving that this intoresting* 
plant must soon become common in the ouiuitry. Among Mr. Turner’s Bohlios, wc noticod, of new kinds, tho follow* 

: ing—Nepalese Ambassador, Nil Besporandum, a brilliant things and a pretty fiuioy flower eallud New Standard. 

] J, Edwards, Esq., produced a seedling oallod Mrs. Hansard; and Hr. Bragg, of tho Star Nursery, Slough, also sent 
^ tho Hon. Mrs. Ariiloy, a lovdy thing, with Admiral and Coiuinandor. ^lo same gentleman olw sent a eoUeotion 
f\ ^ nollyhocks. An I'gg-^pod Gourd, colled Cpcurbita ovifora, one of the best cooking kinila, was seat ftum Mr. 
j^l Hooves, gardener at Glaidutm; and a dish of Poouhoa from Hr. Mycn, of Brantford. , 
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MEW AND BABE BLAMT8. 




Fiom thg gatden (tf tbo Sodsty were iciit two kinds of Fosdiai, tiio Bairington and ChanooUor, and some | 
pinh^ tile moet romaakable of which were Angelmua moaohata, Aphelandia czistatai XJUmn qiedosiuii luhruaif I 
Xpaons miniata, and two fine plants of Bedum Bieholdii. ' 
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CAiABETtiH 'WABosBWiiTn, lAnOtg. Waroxewitx's Catosetum Tl. Gari., L, 45).—Nat. Ord., Orehi- 

daceai { Vandoee-Cataaotidoi.—Syn., Warcsowitsia ap., Skitmfr.—K singular and itagrant stove perennial herb, 
the flowers of which grow in a diort close pendulous raceme, end are duliciuusly fragrant; the sepals and petals 
ate roundish ovate, the lip huhnettod, spread into a thin throc-lubod limb, the ceutiv lobe of which divides into 
two diverging fringes i they are pale green with bright ememld green veins. From I’anaina. Introbnced in 
1848, by Hr. Skinner. Flowers in spring, i. D. Llewellyn, Fsii. 

Xa!UA obahdib, XmOry. Idrge-flnwcrcd Jjelia (Taxt, FI. Gard., L, GO).—Nat. Ord., Orcfaidaccio § E]ii> 
dondrera-LooliadiB.—^A. curious stovo cpiidiyte, with the luibit of Cattlvya. Hie stum is ctub-Bha|U'd, mnnoiihylluus, 
the loaf coriaoeous, broadest at the basi The flowcis grow in pairs, sub-bmisontal; the sepals and {letals nc kis'ii 
oolonred, lonce-diaped, two inches long, the former reflezed, the latter parallel with the lip, which is uixl d.oled 
and thrce-lobed, the lateral lobes convolute; it is white, washed with rose at the base iiusidis uiaikcd with pur)de 
veins, and having a pure white border. From Itahio. Intruducod to Ihiris by M. Horel. Flowers in May. 

Autohebtia roLVSTAOUTA, Seuthim. Many spiked Audibcrlia {Jimni. Jlort. Abe., v., 1112) -Nat. ilnl., 
LaMaceai f Monimleai.—A herbaceous hoary tomentosc perutmial, of sagc-like aspect, with snow-white stems and 
loovu; the former growing erect about two feet high, the latter, oUhmg, obtuse, long-stalked, with ereiinted margins, 
and having a strong and not very agreeable odour. The labiate flowers grow on short lateral one-sided mi'cmes, 
forming on elongated poniele, arid ore white, and very nunicnms, but of “ no la'aiity.'' Wrarth growing for the -aLc 
of its leaves, whoro tiro climate suits it, but it is not hanly in that of Lmuion. Fnim California. Intiuduoed by 
Hr. Hortweg, in 1848. Fluwcn towards autumn, llorticultaral Society of London. 

LtBoannaue tziuaooma, RuiKeher. Tetragonal Libocodnui {Ptuct. IL Oanl., i., 47).—Nat. Ord., Finareae { 
Oninesaca,—Syn., Thuja tetrogona. Hooker; Jani]>crus uvifera, /A>».- -A mugnifleeiit evergrci<n tree, fill) to 
eighty fact high, probably OB hardy as .rlrrtiisarHi imArintfa. The yomig btane'os are clothed with Rural I thick 
green scalce, placed in four rows, and having n more massive apiaiarancn tliu.i is usual among tho scale-leaved 
conifers. The conca arc anuU, formed of two pairs of unia)iUo sisral scales. Frrnu South Amoriea, just below the 
snow line oftbe Andes of Patagonia. Introduced in 1818. Messrs. Vcitch, of Exeter. 

Boaoma sraTBUUTA, Zfodlby. Spathulab--leaved lioroniu (Jouru. Jfort, Sor., v., 142) —Nat Onh, Itiita- 
oeo! j Boroniois.—Syn., B, mollinn, o/ ^unfem .—^A small erect greenbouse sliruli, having a heavy unpleasant 
odour, like that of Uuc, and small flowennot ahoary. The hrnnehea ore compressed; the leaves didl olive green, 
simple and srruiuth, roundish obovnte on tho early branches, narrower and stsitliulate on the later (nies. The 
flowers are smoll, in terminal cymes, end of a pole pink colour. From Australia: Swan Uiver. lutruduced in 
1848. Flowcis in spring. 

Bobohia TwroANDnA, LaoiUardiero. Trtrandrous Bonrnia (ibr(. FI. Gord., i., t. 8) - Nat. Old., Kutnmc ) 
Boranieo).—Syn., B. piloso, LabiUerdierf; B. micruphylt., of yariAsM.—A neat greenhouse shrub, ratlier pretty, 
but too pale in the colani of the flowers to liooomo a very showy plant It is a dwarf hranelung bush, not unlike 
a dararf B. piunata. The leaves ore pinnate, with (usuMly seven, sometimes flvo nr nine) narrow tdunt leaflets, 
whioh have s rather ogroeahlo smeU. Tho flowers are axillaiy, jiole pink, rather latgc, but seldom more tlian one 
at a time in each oxiL From New HoUand. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in spring. There ore flvo iiained 
tanm olfidaogeiioo—Jlorilmndu, tmniH^ra, grandiflora, larici/ottojiaiijnloia. Thu plant in English gardens, 
is not exactly like any of them, but mostlikc groHdiJhro. 

SxAUHorxA xooniiUTA, Xamaire. Uornloss Btonhopca (Fibre da Serm).—Nat Ord., OrchidaociD { Yandno!- 
Hazillaiida).—A stove epiphyte, with the general habit of the Btanhupeae. Thu floweta grow in pairs, timy are 
ibur inchos and a half BcresB, pure white, with a few purple S|iutsuuarUw base of the petals, which are short, firm, 
oonoave, and not roflexed, as' in most other Stonhopcas; the Up ovate, obsolMy triangular, very shorty having 
much the form of a slipper, extremely fleshy, of a very bright yclluw-unmge rsdour, passing towards the point 
into pore whiter and mottled on Us sides with handsome purple Motehes. From Central Amoriea. Introdui^ to 
Belgium about 1848. Flowers i 

* Tamamoiiu avLTAncA, Chamiioo a^d SohkoktaidiM. Wood Ternetromia (Jeum. Sort. Hoc., v., 141).— 
Nat Ord., Ternatromiaoum—Syn. T. lin«te, He CmdoUe. A email evctgnon hrandiiug greeidmuse shrub, un- 
importmt to cultivators. Tho leaves ore two to three inches long, alternate, oblong lunceolato, ocominate, dull 
glean above, paler benoath, quite emooth, and eomewhat leathery in texture. The fluwen ore small, aiilliiry, 
growing singly on short curved stalks f they are about half on imh in diameter, eteamy-white, and when fresli, 
have an agrdliable hawthorn-like Boent FtomHoxice. Introduoed by Hr. Uartweg before 1848. Flowers early 
in spring, ^crtioultnnl Society of London. 
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ACAirrmiftuoN olukaceom. 

ACANTHOLIMON GLUMACEUM. 

NtU, Order^ Pi.ViiiiuttiirjioiJB. 


OKNeiira Chaiuctks.—A oaDtbolinum, Aiiintfr. Cb/^fttn- 
nd-Mhuped, tabo namiw; limb Mdriuufs mnitiplicutp, live- 
nrr^i^, nhnrtly flT^4obod. Oorotim fiBmupplabmB Holy fti the 
wrf baw>, AmhiIiik a rinR^ the pctobi free In the mt of their ex^ 
ten^ withlnnirclewfi; the of the claws oonUffuuue eo a« 

to form a kind of tube; limb Hfirpodl&R. FilamnitM snb-tlilated 
at the Ixvw, wUienHit to the hnite of tlto corolla, free aburc, 
fkntji eylinilricul-Unear, atteuaiUe«l into tlic Ktylce; sfj^Ais five, 
coherent tofteihrr at their bascis then frue, glabroiw, sborter 
than the rtfomeiM; Mfiffmo* ai]Htato>depreMoil, uilMlbwold, miIk 
vcrticiU by tbe bending of the upLcm the etyiCH. UtrU^f crufu 
taDPOtuwuinnbraiirnis lliiear*£ytimlrfonl, acutely AnMUtieri 
thnanrluHit Its tenittii, bnrMriiiff (eireuin<tciiudiiy} Ity uii rlrniffaUfi 
«‘oiikiil Ikt formed by thi* banea of tin* htyins and also siditting 
Irnwiarly Into xnli'CH at ttiu angteK— in //r> Oiau/. 

/'iW., i'ort xil.) 


dCAirrnouwtuf iij,inupin;K, Surier. OinmaceoiM Aeantinv 
limun, or Priokly-lluifl.—Orecn; branchM naked at the ba«b 
clothed with idd deflexed leaven above, tlio yearling eboota 
rhomblfin'm, crowded with Itwvos; leaven «U nearly equal, 
aoerono, the loivMt flat, nprcadlnir-rcourvod, the rest Mi* 
hulnte, tbretMdded; nciipe with a niinnto abort pubosoenoo, 
twice or tbreo timen an long an the icavea, two-mnked; sidkci 
MiUttcmlie, veiy riuirt, i>uni|rr(Mf<ed, denneiy neven- nimssphni. 
into; bractn ruUtiY br^, mili-eqiiuJ, luug(*r than Iba tube of the 
calyx, the midrib exeurrent, fbrming a longinh aomno muero^ 
tho lower becoming bbmkiHh, ovate, braiidly seurioiu at the moiw 
gin; limb of tlu> calyx riuarniod, traversed by blackish violet 
lelns. 

Mynoarav. (f] Acanthollnum glumseeum, fa He 

OttnU, xll., GW. Mtatlcv .Ivandl afpanicn*. 


B ESCIUPTION.—A dwurf pcroimittl herb, with crowded, Rhoit, grnssj- fo1in)iw, tho leoTus 
rifi'Id and ttniunl with Hbnri) Bpiuuii. 'Hie annual ahoots bear an olunjpited, clu«cly iinbri- 
eati-il, Kjiroiuliu)!;, luid nicurvi-d ti^of Iciiref) ahnnsondaredothod below by withered Icavoa, 
lotmely imbricated. 'Ilic dowering Rtunui, 2-i) timcR longer tltnn the lea>iM, ore axillary, rigid, 
cuiwing upward, and biwiitg a d'w distinet membranous scales. Hpikes disticbowi, with 
lanee«>lnte ovate bracts, green at the back, and with broad meiiilnniious nuu^ins; tbe mid- 
lUTve Tunuing nut into u slender Intnl prickle; spikelcts densely iiiibrientefl. (lalyx llSdi- 
sba]><Hl, from a nan^ow lulx*, white and ineiubraiious, with five bltwkisb purple veuis, stviTccly 
notclu'd at tbe IsmliT, much jiliiitcd. (iorulla rose-coloured, the limbs of tbe p<'taU iai^, us 
tong again os, and suqmssiiig in almost their whole uxtt‘nt,tbe expanded part of the calyx. Ixiavcs, 
dowering sti'ins, pislieels, mid liniets eintbed with a fine pubeseeiicc. 

llisTOKv. Scu.—^'I'be present plant appears to ngi'cc best with tbe almyc descrijitiun, taken 
from lioissier's monognipb of the I’luinlaiginaei'O!, in Do Candolle's Vrodnsmw ; bnt it appears 
to us tluit lie lias broken up the sjiceies for too much, wbieh reudiTS it somewhat diffic^t to 
ileeide without e.\aiiiiiu)tion of authentic siieeimeus from himself. It is known in gardens 
under the name of Statice Ararati, wbenee deiived we know not. Acontholimon glumoccum 
is stated to U‘ a native of Anueuia. 'llie plant bus been cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
laiuibm fur the hist five or six years. Its common garden name would appear to &voar the 
luitinii of its having originally been brought from the mouutoius of Armenia, whence the 
Aeaiilluilimtm eomes.—A, II. 

It IdiMmis friH'ly iu the months of Juno and July, and when growing in a good sized moss, 
is rather showy, remmuiug a considerable rime iu blossom. 

Ci'LTUBu.—Our present subject is a little alpine perennial, pcifrietly hardy in tho climate 
of London, and from its habit of growing into dense tufted iiuisses, it forms a vciy pret^ 
oruament cither for the flower-border, or for out-door ruck-work, as well as ibr {lot culture. It 
is cultivated with bcility in the urdinaiy wuy iu which alpine plants ore managed, and is 
pru]>agttted readily by means of cuttings of the young shoots, placed unril rooted in a 
moderately warm and close atmosphere, and suhsequeutly hardened off when fully estabUshed. 

It prefers a rich modemtely light loamy soil, when planted out. Cultivated in pots among 
other “ alpine” plants, it nceommodates itself pcrfeetly to the usual treatment given to these 
" flowers of tho sod.”—-M. 


ON TUE COLTUIIK OF CAPE BULBOUS IRIDACBL®. 

Bt Mn. If. SAUI,, dziuiKNaa to Loan BruonToa, Al'libtum Pauk, Tooksbub. * 

f O this order belong the genera, Olodiulns, Ixio, Spnraxis, Tritonia, Watsonio, Babiana, and Ano- 
mathcco. 'I'hey arc generally colled Cape tmlbs. It is matter of surprise that those charming 
plants, HO beautifttl, and abundant in tbrilr flowers, fl.id of so easy culture, should he so very Uttle 
grown. Many of tho kinds will stand tho 'viuter in the oixm ground, if ouvored with tan or a Uttlis dry 






OM TIIK CULTiniB OF CAPS‘^ULBOITg IHinACIUK. 


Utter. 1 remoiubor having seen some year’s since, several beds of these tmly dolightAil genera in hill 
flower in the open garden; they were protected from (ho north a wall, behind which grew n row of 
trees. Binee tlien I have seen many hundreds of fioweivgardeiis in diiferent parts of the country, and 
I may pcrliaps bo thought singular in my opinion, when I doclaro that 1 have never witnessed any¬ 
thing to eiiual the beauty and grandeur of that display of Capo bulbs. I have seen flower-gardens 
perfectly daazling with oolaars—with scarlets, yellows, and blocs of every shade t but in beauty how 
much do they yield to many rharming lands of Oladiolus, Ixia, SpoiusiB, Tritonia, Watsonio, Babiana, 
and Anomathoca, the dclicaity, variety, brillhuicy, and distinotness of whose flowers render them so 
poonliarly attractive. There is only one dmwliuck to their extensive cultivaUon; and that is, they do 
not remain long in flower. On this account they will never occnjiy a prominent position in flower- 
gardens. But there ate very few places, however Uniitcd, in which a border of some hind, might not 
bo devoted to their growth. I know no plants that 1 would stmner give up a sonth border to, than 
those Cape bulbs. 

When they ore g^wn in tho open ground, I would recommend a south Ixirdcr, slioltcrod by a wall 
on the north side. It should lie weU drained, us nothing is so very pnjudieiul to bulbs of any khid 
as a wot bottom. Tho soil should bo turfy loam, jicat or Icof-monld, and a Uttlc sand. The bulbs 
should be planted about six inchra deep, and this may be done any time in Uctober. The surface of 
tho HoU slunild ho covered with a few inchos in thickness of ton or dry litter during tlio winter, always 
removing it os soon ns fair wcathiT sets in in tlie spring. 

■When grown in pots, tho some description of soil will suit them. They should lie potted in Oetolmr, 
and ploccil in a cold frame or pit, and protected from the iiost. They will retiuirc little or no water 
during tho winter, nor until they begin to grow in spring. When they have modo a littlo growth, 
tlicy should either be planted out in a worm soutli border, or be placed on tlio shelves of a greenlionse, 
or in any other situation where they will have plenty of light and uir. Tlicy sliuuld bo regularly 
attended to in watering, and in duo time they will reward tire oultivatin- with the charming variety, 
beauty, and splendonr, of their delightful flowers. The bulbs, whether in doors, or out, shoidd be kept 
in a growing state, until tiro fiiltngo rraturally shows symptoms of maturity. Water must titen be 
gradually wiUtltcld from them. When in a state of rest titty idioald be kept quite dry, imtil tiui 
season of their growth comes round. 

Some attontum bos been paid of lato to tho genue Gladiolus, and the result has been, that we now 
have somo splcirdid kinds in cultivation. 1 wi^ I could say tho some of each of tiro othor genera 1 
have enumerated, for I fbol ossund they would amply repay any labour or jioins bestowed uiroii their 
improvenrent 

The foHowhig list [which we have ventured to extertd somewhat beyond Mr. Soul’s MS.] contains 
somo of tho most distiirct and showy kinds of tho diflbrent genera of Capo hidbons Iridacem: a few of 
them are probably lost to tire country; hut their Ixaruty renders tiu'ir r-c-iutrudnetion—arrurttcrofUttie 
difficnity—highly dusirablc:— 

AnomaTHKCIA - \ insigiiiii. MOK.?!.V:— | TjUTONIA:— 

cruenta. numnqunrsM, 1 luliatn. i aiireu. 

pudibundua. | . cdulis. i msaito. 

Babiana :— pididuvrimus. ; roruuso. ' deusto. 

azigustifiiliir. ramosus. ‘ rciiestnrta, 

drstivha, recurviis. Sl’AlANTIIl'S :• fueata. 

purininn. ] speciusus. . Irneato. 

ringena. : Ixu Sl’AUAXIssqualrdn. 

rala^yaura. anstata. , ; Viesheuxia . 

ralphurm aul.^ ^ , 

rbunbereu. , epdata . | 

, eraterordea | I 

GladioIsT^S - j OKsetta. I trieolur I WaTSWWIA 

UonduB. ! lilwinii. ] vc»kta«. uletmulw. 

JirendikiyiiiiiM. , inaimlata. j angitsto. 

cardinftlifi. | monfuteliiha. | StkRPTANTHUH :— brmfolio. 

comeus. ; odurata. i clcgana. i fulgldi. 

floribundua. jAtonii. j marginaia. 

formoBiiMuniuB. ! Thxcuonkma ;— Moriana. 

Rflndn'TonMS. i LArETROUHfA:— j msoum. rosoo-olba. 

iniperiulii). ; uorymboM. | spouiiMUm. qaeata. 



bieolor. 

flragruna. 

gnmdillura. 

„ striata, 
stclloria. 
trieolur. 
rmieulof. 

Streptanthuh:— 

elcgana. 

Thxcuonkma :— 
n)Bouni, 
spouiiMUm. 


V1EH8EUXIA:— 
Klamiopis. 
l^Touia. 
viUosa. 

WaTSONIA 

angiiBto. 

brmfolia. 

fulgida. 

marginaia. 

Moriana. 

rosoo-olba. 

qaeato. 





THK CODIlfIK 0I» TOR BAP IS PtASTS. 


THE COURSE OV THE SAP IN PLANTS. 


Bv J. TOWBRS, Eau., C.U.n.8. 

T O Wins to a cloeo the questian of the podtiTO dracent of the np hjr gravitation or othorwiso (u 
phenomenon wliich opiirani iiy the stiirteiit analogy to have no real cxiHtenee), the tbllowiag poo- 
Hugo M vxtractod from the artielc hy Ur. Uenslow olnndy alluded to;—" That superabundant develop¬ 
ment of neiv matter which tahes place round the udgcH of a wound, fiimiiug a swollen Itordcr, moy 
probably ariiie from Homo additional ethmduB produced by the morbid condition under which the tissiuc 
is ploceA Thun the exx>annon of gulls, and other exereseonseH, is indueed by jranefni-cs and iiyuries at 
particular spots, and exhibits the results of u morbid action tougreuterextcntthun we sec in the edges of 
sueh wonnds us ore indicted by (imning.’' Perhaps luire, as in the cose of ligatures also, where tho 
n{iper edge of tho Irark becomes mote onhirgod than the lower edge. “ a greater energy may nometimcs 
he exerted by Uie developing forces in u (hiwnwurd direction tluui in on upward, uud yet Uiis may lie 
quite irnsqx'ctivc of tlic course of the su]).” 

Some years ago, a ease in point occurred, where u ligutmu of Uiin inm licll-uiiv was passed round 
a lateral hruiieh of a (lear tree that invijcuted tm> much over a walk; this braneh was drawn np, and 
ke]il in the required {msiUon hy tho wire, which was attached to oiiotluT and stouter part of the tree. 
Tlteligutnre was foi-gotton, hut u largc> enqi of fruit, ia u fUture season, mjuiring to he thinned-ont, 
an attcmi>t was mode on the Isiugh in question, which, however, siiapt short off at that place, when it 
WHS seen that the wire hud entirely prcvcnteil the cnloi-gcment of tho wood, which was scarcely 
thicker tbiin a quill, a burr of corticed mutter Imving formed at the wound, whirh Imried and entirely 
eoiieealed the win-. •- 

'Jlie efl'eets prodnceil hy the oiK-mtioii of “ hmhlimf' will throw some light upon tJie coursi-s of tho 
Hiiii. Ah n thmiliur exmnpic, we will ap]icul to tlie budding of the Rose. 'Without preteuding to dis- 
eiiBs the “ vexe<l question”—whether the shiehl of liurk, with its Imd, shonld retain its strip of atlnir- 
iiinis wood, or be totally (hqirivwl of it, even to thi- sligbtcst tilnx-, ]m)vided always that the root of 
the eye tliut is hy natnn- ttttiielml lo the ulburimni, and thntugh it to the mislnllaiy sbt-ntlj, remain 
entin-—sound tlieoiy demands; -Virsi, tlud the bark of tho stock slniuld detach itself iVeely tVom the 
Hii]>-wuod liciieatli it, and sliow the cxxxised suifacc to be rich in that proix-r lalsnutcd fluid, culled by 
some xdiysiulogists esmbinm—^identical with tliiil urganixablc mattrr, the vital envelope or indnsiam iX 
the late Mr. Main, who thus dcserihetl it in Ins IlliiKtraliou of Viyetalde I’lij/suJoiiy; —“ This slender Ixsiy 
of ritiilitr, m- vital eiivcliqie, is eimstitufitmally coiuxiouud, not fdmxde as sueh a thin tissue may hi- 
supiHwed to lie, nintuining (ho rudiments of Iwtli root and buds; and, iiuiroover, ia Uie source of all uq- 
eretioii, whetlier os to miqpiitnde or numix-r of the ports produis-d.” Tlio second theoretical condition 
is like the first -it claims that the bark and yoniig wmd of the strip detoelicd, should scxiuratc, or he 
nijKiblc, from existing moisture, of being scxximted with a facility equal to that which is found to 
exist in llic stock wherein it is to ho iiiixTtod. Itnt this is not all; we huTO now to eonsidur how, 
luid by whiit iiislruiuentalily, two distinct Ixxlies, txitb, however, imbued with a xirinriplu of life, shall 
unite and form on entire and ])crfcel]ilanl—^perliaxM ultimately an enormous tiw from tlie progressive 
fkwclopnientii of a tiny eye or bud, not the sisc of a radisli-secd at tho time of its insertion; but yet, in 
all thoHi- duvrlopmcnts, retaining its distinetive integrity of chamoter. 

The late Mr. Knight, wliilo tracing tlie lesults of budding, observed that “ the wood formed under 
the bark of tho inserted bud nnih-s, confrisedly indeed, with the stock, f hough still possessing the 
character and xinqicrticB of tho wood from which it was taken, and exhibiting layci-s of new formation, 
which originate evidently in the Inrk, and terminate at tlie line of nnion between the graft and tlie 
stock.” Again, Mr. Knight obsen-od, that if a ixirtion of a stem bo stripixxl of bork, so as to leave the 
Hurfoco of a small portion of tlic sup-wood (albarnuin) uncovered, tho wound will heal, flrst by means 
of new bark issuing from the edges, and griidnally narrowing tho extent of tho wound; and then by 
the xireduotion of now- layers of wood formed under tho bark as before. The new wood will not, 
iudoed, unite with tho ixirtion of olbnruum that luul been cxisiscd to the air; but it will exhilat, on u 
lioriisontol section, tho same traces of divergent layers os befiire, exteuding from the hark tVi aikieh they 
nriginate, to the lifeless snriacc of the old wood.” llic phraseology of tliis last xiaragraph is Keiih’s^ 
in his commentary uxxm Knight’a experimenbi, which had indneed that profound physiologist to sub¬ 
stitute the word •• convergent” for that of divergent, medullary prooesses. 

Wlion u bud is inserted, adroitiy as to manipulation, in occordanoa with eorrect theory, the jniey 
Burfooo of its bark, and tliat of tho olburnbus wood of stock, hewmo ottodicd together by the com¬ 
pressive force of the ligalorc, os docs a boy’s leutlier sucker by the oxpalrion of the air holVeon it and 
a Btotto beneath it. lint in the bad aud its living bark there exists a vifadised fluid whic^ conjointly 



VIHIT8 TO VRMABKABT.1t nARDRNS—BR!>],1 :aP. 
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vrith that on the cxiioscd itUmmuni of the stock, bccotnuH gradually arKanized, a convergent iiyiitcm of 
horizontal pnicri»ea passing simaltaneoasly toward, if not into, tho tender aUntmnm. Ute nnion thus 
citfacted, tho bud in procciw of time spronts, receiving according to its requirements, the current of 
raw sap tliot osconds throngh tho st<x-k, which sap is subsequently elaborated in the leaves, and 
returned in its appointed eourse, through the channels of the new bark, whence the craivergcnt iiru- 
ccsHCH convey it, horizontally, towards the pith. 

VTc do not attempt to iiny that portions of modified fluid ore eonvtyed by appropriate cellular 
tissue in the lurk, downwards; but from every fact actually observed, or appM anolc^eally, we do 
conscientiously repudiate tite idea os false and fjelnsivo, that the sap which has once ascended from tlio 
roots, ever duro again descend by a gravitating power like that of water, or of the quicksilvir in the 
tube of a barometer; or, again, that thero exists in tho vital fluids of a plant any motion which cor¬ 
responds with lhat of the blood in animals—of propulfdon through the arteries, and of return fliroagb 
the veins. Other sutgects of duqi iiitcrest in physiology suggest themselves, connected with tlie 
prngrenive development of grafted and budded plants. 

VISITS TO UEMABKABLK GARDENS 

ttEIIUEA]?.~AV. AVEIXS, JEsu, 

P ASSING from the station on the Srmth Eastern Railway to the village of Pemhnrst, almut midwa} 
between the two points, on the right hand side of the rood, will lie sion, emhosomed in lives, a 
small nniuvtendiiig brick built mansion, which a stranger would pass by almost without notice. T’ass, 
however, a few yards south of the house, through tire shrulibery Ixdt, os we did in the larly part of 
June last, step a few yards over the velvet turf, behold the Azaleus and Rliudixlendnins in their gtildeii 
and bright empurpled glory; and, oh enchantment! siiy you have sivii one of the hrightest sjsits on 
the earth’s surface; a spot os rich in pictunwqae beaut}' as it is in the exhibition of tire reflned taste 
and artistic skill of its late pnqnietoi-. Itut we must enter with lavoining humility, for we an- ut 
Redleaf, and hence wv will puss to the gutdencr's cottage. Here we fimnd our indefniiguble friend and 
contributor, Mr. Cox, wlui kindly oonductnl us over the gni-den, and wlu) pointed out uiid detailed tin' 
history of many of its most attractive features. 

The late Mr. Wells, tho founder of this admirable place, was long veiy favoumbly known as one ol 
the leading imtrons of hortiiniltnrc in England; and Itedlcof, through the late Mr. Tsiudon. Iiiis long 
been known thmugbout thi' riviliz(>d )>art of the wwld as, /mr exerJ/rurc, one of Uie Is'st giiideiix in 
England. Situated u]xin tho side of a hill, and commanding u iiiosl extensive vii>w over one of tlie 
richest and best wood^ parts of Kent, Redleaf, in a hortienltuial vii-w, bos many points of suiqiassiiig 
intercsb The estate, which is finely timbered, too much so in some ports, luis a diveridtied and very 
undulating surfaiv; and, in forming the garden, udvaiilnge has btvn taken of this, to cnbuiice the natu¬ 
ral ftaturcB, and to unprove and blend the ariifieiol parts with Uiem. 

We entered first by the Dutch garden, a plan of which is given at p. 140. This, at one time, was u 
flnm-yard, the greenhonse being the barn, and tho garden the flicding^yard for stock. At the iircsent 
time the greenhouse is thatched with ived, and that is }H-rhn]is the only feature by which the former 
use of tho premises eould he suiqaietcd. I'hc bailiif’s house, one of thns(! cold, cluwrless pluces wbieii 
characteriso some country scenes, has been converted into a bUlinid-nsnn, and to make it luirnionize 
externally with the garden, &e., a raised rustic veranda, covered with elimbiiig plants, and ]»vud will) 
blocks of wood, has been formed. This garden is sui-roundcd by, and poi-tcd from the English garden, 
to be noticed presently, by Iielts of American plants, among wl^h are some of tlio finest hybrid Rho¬ 
dodendrons and Azoieos in the country, and some fine specimens of I'monia Montan. As an example of 
tho postdbiliry of cimverting pnouises aiiporcntly useU-HS to good purjioHC this is a remarkable instance; 
but when wc rceoUcct that Mr. Wells was a gentleman of very remarkable and refined taste, our wonder 
at tho form-yard being thus converted ecoscs. It is, however, worth rcisnding tor othem to profit by. 

Leaving this garden wc irnss, by a covered way, under a canopy of Wistaria and other climbing 
iplonts, to Ac English garden, passing tlio fernery partly shadt-d by tho covered way, and showing a 
goodly collection of Aose adminihlo and elegant planto in rich luxuriance. A view of this fernery is 
given at p. 44, accompanied ly some interesting details connected wiA Ao management of Ferns, by 
Mr. Cox. We have seldom seen cnlfivatod ferns m such wild luxuriance, and Ais no doubt is attri- 
huAhle to tho site chosen, and to‘thc monnd being sufficiently luge to admit of each kind being 
properly placed, and so as to receive Ao noccHsary amount of light and shade, heat and mmstnie. 

Tho coitservatorics are mtuated in the kitchen-garden, and Aongh not of lemorkahlo constrnotian, 









iMiiiliiiii w)nio iiiH) pliiiitK, uioro CHiKHnally tlio huge ('uinclliaH, coveiing thu Iuil'Ic wall, and h feu* VLvy I 
pxjtl ^ni'iiboiiM' ]iliiiitM. auioiif; wliu-li siiiiii' AxiiIcuh, Kuiyuiuik, Aplii'IcxiH, and Piiiu'lettN wei'C Uw uioNt 
iviiuu-kablu. Wi- muHl unt, huwin’cr, iiuss over a liuffe and rich collc-ction of ('ulccoInrioH, priucipullj' 
of the hFrlHicixniti hinds, foi' thou|;li there wm- lev that woidd pluoioi the foiitidiouH floruit, there verc 
liuiidiidN that fj^ardenent or nurm-rymrn, n>quiring pluutii for demrative pui-poNCw, would be glnd of. 
Some of the fluwem wen* veiy suifnihirly marked; otheni bod Jiuni-likc prulruiiioiia axwn tlio upjMir 
liji, wliieh ;pivo tlu-in on unuxual upiioaninec, and nearly the whole wen* iK-antilul. 

In one of the viiieiics a fine crop of OrajiCH was ripening; but, from the Vines being old and very 
deeply pbinted, Mr. Cox had mnie doulit of the erop eomiiig to pivijiri' maturity, lie was, howevcT, 
adopting the only niennH loft to him to ripen them pmjierly—vi*., giving abundance of air to maintain 
a free, healthy ntmosplu>m. In this house were also soiue Ferns, a few Orehids and stove plants, the 
supply of the oonsen'atoiy rendering it noej'ssary to keep some here, bat Mr. Cox was quite aware 
thty were Imd ncighbinm) for his Grapes; and, had circnmstances luimitted of it, would gladly have 
been rid of them. The kiteheu-garden is small, and rai a hanging level to the sontli-wcst; and, Ixdng 
well proteeted by a plantation on the nOTth-enst aide, it is warm, and cnnstqucntly produces flne crops 
of both fl-uit and vegetables. Some of tho Poaehes and other stone ftnit-tew's, sliow the havoc which 
time hiw oommitted u]xin them, but still they bore flue crops, and tho Pear tives wciv completely ladi'n 
with fruit, so much so, os to require eonsideruhlc thinning. Chenies grow here to great per^tion, 
some of the wall kinds being of remarkable sixe. The soil in the garden is rich and deep, the sub¬ 
stratum being red sandstone, and eonsequoutly Isitli fruit and vegetables u’u grown to great porfectinn. 

In tlio frnnie-ground wo obsoi'ved good crops of Melons and Cucumbei'S, and in some of the pits young 
s^iccimons of greenhouse plants were growing very robustly. 

. Tho English garden, thus called to distinguish it from the Uutcli, and the Itoeky garden to be 
noticed on a futuro oceosinn, is situated between tlic two, and may be said to be on episodical link 
between the stilf formality of tho Dutch, and tlm wild eharncter of the Kocky garden. Tho teundalT 
border of this garden is rich in herhoreous plants, more esjxxnally of the bullioaB kinds, and a sort 3 
chain of oval lieds, too large by the by for the space, are gay with summer bedding plants. In this 
garden tho Fcmciy and Wistaria-covered poth before noticedifre situated, mid ibrm very interesting 
parts of it Uore also some of tho rock, peculiar to Redleaf, prosedts itself, for it crops ont in certain 
ports of the grounds, and only requires to be uncovered to represent what never eon be iiflitated, vi*., 
natural rock scenery. As will he seen 1^ onr imgisving, there is sitnated on this rock a jmstio sum' 





SETIKW. 


mer-hniuc, nwtic in bo &t as it u formod of wood; but it bcani tbo impraw at art, and when doacly 
examined of hidh art too I indeed, it ia the ncateat thing of the kind we ever mot with. Itwasfonncd 
we believe by late Mr. Wello, and a country carpenter. Over the rook, the roota of eome of the 
'tieca, the loi^ Ooka oapcdully, preaent thcmaelvea in a very pictureeque manner i indeed, thnuj^ani^ 
rounded by many fenturea highly artiatic, many of the boat fcaturea of the ploaaurc-grouuda at Kedleaf 
are natural, and licar evidence of their origin ao nnmiatakably, oa tobe additionally iutereating on that 
areount. Upim the graaain thia garden are diatributed aomc Cliincae ]KiTColain vaaea, containing epecimen 
plunta, each oa Fuchaiaa,&o. Valuable oa they may be, wo cannot aay we admire them; in a accnc 
Rupixnod to bo purely Kngliah, they arc nut of oliaractcr, and ought to Iw removed. Upon the groaa tilwi 
arc placed aomc promiaing apedmeua of licrberia, Araucaria, and Codrua, the only foult of which ia, 
that they will aoon become too large for the apace they arc Satined to occupy. 11110 unfortunately ia 
a fhnlt throughout the place, aa moat of the choice plants more capomally tiic apecimena oi JHnua, 
have been planted much to near together.—^A. 


IRfinra. 

T/W0fa«f Oft ih$ Theorjf ohd Pt'oetift of T^and/teape Oardeoing, oAapUA to AmerieOf with <m Ptm'ol 

ArthiUioiwto. By A. J. PowNfKtu f^ulnn: Ijongman and Co. 

Ths progrcan of dTiliiti^on in all oouniric's has boon choractcrixud by on oqnidly uihmiuing taste fur tbu hightT 
rofinemonU of aocinl life. The ago of cbivaJiy was diotinguuht'd liy tbo gnititiuuiioii of oniniol ^louunt uid 
manual prowou. llio age of pcooop by the dovelopmont of tho human mind, as oxomplified in tibo viut amount of 
disoovmy and meob&iiiral invontiou, of which all uivtlizcd natimis afford alomdant czamploB^-as eri- 
dcnccd in our modes of transit, in our manufactiu*ca, in our buUdtnga, and lastly in our parks and gardims. £ng> 
land, Iho riidiGSt nation on tho globo'a surface, and because also of her isolated position and her sr^itinio prowess, 
has been left at leisure to onjny hor wealth and |)n>nu>tu those soiencos whidi immediately rulsto to a life of liuury 
and nodal rednement. Lotus stop for a moment and oast a rotrospectivo glance at tlm state of ganluuing in the 
earlier pmuds of the world's history, and lot us also comiMire toose gardens, the gardens of mighty kings and 
onipcrora, iri& tliusc in this enuntoy**- a rounlry of task*, wraith, and roflnoDieiit—us set apart, for tho oitjoymcnl 
of tho monarch or her lieges. Solomon, the Jewish king, a man f»f wt'alth mid great tusto, did not neglcet tliis 
important apiKmdogG to his onioymonts. lie gardened on a latge scale, intrcKlucod lukra of great extent, all for the 
onjoymoit of himself and sulijocis;—made me gardens and paradiMcs, and I planted in them all kinds of finiit 
trees. T mode nm pools of water, to water wito them the groviM ffourishing with trera." Tlie kings of }'<Tsia 
W'oro cdlohnited for thdr oxtonsiro and brauUfiilly ortuugod gnrdoim; for, ocoorditig ti> J*liny, tiiey liail in tlu^in 
huUdinga for rei»oee and lianquotings, founttuns for cooling the air, arijiri<» for ohoico bird^ and towem for tlie 
sake of distant prospect The gardens of the Athenian and Bomuii governors were not less remarkable few Uieir 
grandeur of conception and decorativo characters. us, however, come down nearer our own time, and rounder 
tho provision mndo by the aovorcigns of Europe fiirthc enjoyment of themselves and subjects; for almost in every 
instanoo these are not sot apart for tbo gratiheaUon of tho prince oxdusivoly, hut for ilie grout body of tho poo^de 
Iftcewiso. Take for examples, for their extent and mi^nidcontxt, tho gardens of Uu* Oaserta near Napbs; liio Kuyol 
Qardons at the Hague; toose in Franoo at tho Tnilcau'S, the 3 juxeml^urg, 8t. (Houd, and Yorsainus; in Axixtrut, 
at SchBuhnum near Vimma; at Potsdam near Bcrlm; at Munitdi in Bavaria; the Imperial OahlonH at St Peters- 
burgh, and, in fact, os on axipondagu to every polnuu where a kingdbmi or principality exists in Europe, and that, 
too, on a Bcalo oommcnsnralc with thoir greatness. The grratost talent of tho ages in which they were formed 
was collod into roquiutum. They licar tho impress of master muKbt; tiiey are striking examples of the cxist- 
cneo of principles to guide them in the dovclopmcmt of grand ideas; thoir sculptural omhelluhinonts betray 
a taste of tho most refined imaginablo kind; their whole arrangemont bears evidence of design. What cut 
wc say then ibr tito royal gardens of England, which ou^t to bo schords of improvi'mcnt to guide our nobility 
and great landed proprietors in all that relates to tho unprovement and embellishment of their country rosidenc'es ? 
Wo have indood the remnant loft us at Uamptou Court that a royal garden evincing design onct) ozisUri in England; 
and, as if it had been a blot on onr national charaotor, tiio government ofiicials oro annually using their best cii- 
doavouTs to cffiioo evoiy cvidonco of its existence. Windsiw, one of tho noblest roypd jxdaccs in Europe, has 
capahUitlos unequalled in the world fur tbo formation of a royal garden. What now oxisia under that name ia a 
by«woid throughout Eorqpo, and a stain upon tho national cluiruetcr. Thia ia amply rodi'cmcd ly tho niultltudbs 
^of ozam|doa, conceived on a princely ifyto of magnificence, as canii'd ouiliy tho groat mojtmty of tiio English 
ariatocrocy; and, as our author observos, '* in tho United States it is highly improbable that we tiudl ever witness 
•ubksjdoudid examples of landscape gardening os tboao abroad to which wo have aUudod." ^Dicre can benoques- 
tion whatever, but that a countxy of suolyyiBt extent as the United States, rising in woaltii and influence) with sucli 
marvdloua rapidity, timt tho world has. exmbited notiiing equal to it, must one day take a hi(^ stand in ornamental 
gordenii^. Hence it is the more importance that the iniont mind of her pcxqilo, (if wo may be allowed tho ex- 
^mission,) in tiio reception of first impn'saions, should have clear and precise views laid before them. Tho exps- 
rionoe the great proctiiiotiors of the old world, and the principles they have pnipoumU^, should belaid clcariy 
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before tlio operatom of the now wnrid. doultts, oU specnlAtive theories, ell debatoablo propoaitioiu, ihonld bo 
kept out of view—^oold bo oarofuUy discarded ftDm a wcnk, tiio olgect of which ii ohiofly elomontaiy. That h 
w^t oixr author, unfortunately for hk countrymen, has not dune; too large a space of tho volnmo before us is oc- 
oupiod in ooliucting authorities to discuss mure quibbltHs, while groat priuaiples>-tho prodous fruit of tho U'TOs of 
such man os UvcMldo iVira^ Itepton, GUiun, and othon—are not mode of suffloient import, but ontzammcdled in a mass 
of disRUBsiou ^Ich destroyi th^ pur^ieuity of exposition, and oonsuquently renders that obscure which was 
otKarwisu luminous. Hr. Tlowning's sin dtxis not lie in oonquling a book (dii<itty out of English authors, butiuther 
from thu want of jitdioioits selection; his cuuntrymim ha\'o Uttlo niMxl of tho husk along with tho kernel. Our 
author has no sympathy with guometiiout (pirduniiig, us ** tho results orinco a fertility of odd conceits, rathm tiuui 
tho uxorciso of tastu or imogination.*' ITineo tho genius of lie liiotro only ozomplifitMl ** the law of foshion in the 
gardening taste, from which tfaure was no higher court of appeal.*’ It ts quite certain our author would not hare 
appealed to the Dutch school, which he charautorisui as a ** double distilled compound of laboured symmetry, regu¬ 
larity, and stiifuess, which soumsto convey to the quiet owner so much ploasun', and to thu tasteful travdler and 
mtio fh» much dtsqmir!** The truth is, tmu kindof gurdeniug. inthoniiiulof Hr. Donaiuigyisahmotobotoloratod, 
nud tikis ho d(*signntufi /ih* vivdern nr whioJi, he says, ** is imbuod with Iwauty of the most gnuicful and 

and ^ivcalflu f'honictcr, buscrl upon nature;, and rc'flncd by art.** 

Mr. Downing hails Uio iutrodnetion of this modem style in glowing longungu, and Mr. Kent gets his iidl sliore 
of praiHR os Uio rudical ndbrmer «if tlu> old sriiool. ** Previous artists,** ho n'marks, ** hud etmlined their efforts 
within the rigid walls <if tiic garden ; but Kent, who raw in all naturo a garden-htndw’apc, dciikolisbod the walls, 
iiitnKluc(*tl tho Aa-Aa, and, 1y blunding tiioi>ark mid thu garden, substitiilud for the primness of the (ddindoenro the 
fnn.'dom of tho pionsuro ground.’* 

It is manifest from (he above rerh4tluu qunt^hms that our Amcricon friend Is totally unacquainted with tim 
uimieroiiM priinndy examples of the pun^st kind existing in England, neither docs he appear to have rend her bt^st 
authors on this subject; if he has, it must liavo lN>eu through his uwdei ft speetaeles. What says one of our tbet 
landRoqie gardonen* ((H1])iu) to HU(‘h Otdliie innovotimis upon tho old school ? ** Tlio modem system throwsdowu 
the walls, ti^nuet's, Ktqia, and hiduHtrodes at *onu fell swo(^,’ and cx^inses evitry recess of rctirenuuit, every nodi 
of laimfurt, to tho blast, and to the piildie g:uBe; the approiuh invades the preeinets of the garden, which now, in 
6i>oUy fUrttiiietness, is spread over a sismc cleared of iwciy vestige of intricoLy and reposu, while a simk fence ox- 
eludt'M tiu‘ eiittlu from tliat lawn which is nppnrenUj^ ojith to tiunu, or the ffimsy Itarrier of an iron himtlo ht attoidusl 
to a huihliiig wltosu ivitnl Iwitthanents Lave v'itnessod tho lapse of sf^s. What compensation, then, docs tho modem 
Bjintem offur for thu licstnution of all comfort ?** Sir DvinLUo Prion, tiio most profound as well as the most ticcom- 
pUriied writer on hmdiieapr gardening in the Engltrii language, liud a high revcrcncu for antiquity; yet bo sam- 
iiced tm old imnhtii on one occasion, and wrote his own eonfussinn of the barhoruns act afterwards. ** I may, per- 
Imps,” says Hir Uvedah*, ** havn H|xikim more feelingly on this subjoct, from having done myself what I so eundenm 
in otiierS" ilestnycd an old-frsLionud garden. * ♦ * J have lung regretted its destruction. 1 destroyed it, not iVum 
disliking it; on tiiu euntrury, it was a sacrifice I mode, against my owni sensations, to fho prevuling o|union.** 

It is bcsyond nil question that the erode innovutionsof Kent could not long stand against the profour^ reasoning 
of IMcc, w'bosc Eugumonts are based upon the clearest principles of taste; so clear, indeed, and so classically ism- 
vEyed to us, fhal w» almost ^hi -wore it not that tho volume before us places it beyond all doubt—that Mr. 
Downing roitld by any luissibili^ idlow sudi imtonahio opinions to go forth under his nomo. Every residence 
dignity or of undtikHAumi pretensions riHpures acixnujmniments of a decorative and substantial ebaroeter, in con¬ 
formity with tho magnitude of the design. Teiroccts steps, ikolustradoa, vosos, fountains, and other urebitectuiul 
erahelUshments are a imcessury and universal anxilkry to stmh numsioiui. Kep(»Bo and security, as well as every 
prineiph) of gtxN) taste, demand that thesu should Iw eflirinntiy and distinctly protected by an ardhitoctural orna¬ 
mental structure. Tho lino of Elcmarcation should ho unequivocally didbiod. ** Bui,'* says Oilpiu, whence this 
hoiTor of a fence wlmh good scnsc -u cunstituont part of good taste—prescribes } If it bo contrary to good sense 
to admit tho cattlo on tho dressed lavm, it is, I conceive, equally contrary to let it appear thoy arc admitted,” 
which would bo tho cose were tho ha-ka of Kent introduced, or (ho miserable subterihip) of tho inviidble fonoe 
arloptod, which the mudem improver so slronnously recommends. Mr. Giliun, spooking of the division of the droH 
ground from tho posture beyond it, time fimtildy sums up tho whole aignmcnt I hold it imperious that tho 
manorial house, dtiior of omuent or modem date, sliouM bo s^qiarated from tho posture by a woB. 1 think it agree¬ 
able to good taste that a Grecuin, Italian, or any other pile iff sufficient Gharaoter or magnitude, should also be thus 
aocompanied. lu oases whero this occomponimont is not requisite, or cannot well be applied, 1 |uwfor a more solid 
fonco to a flinty one; and a sunk fcuco T hold to be totalltf xrreeoneiiabic to a thadmo qf Uuie** 

Mr. Downing eonsidem, that in oonsccjucnoe of Kortii America pMsessing in an eminent degreo bold pic¬ 
turesque soonory, noble riven, itupondoiu cataracts, bedd exponsivo lakes, that any attempt at imitating^ oa 
small scale, anything of this nature must bo clearly avoided; now we dissent entindy from such views. It 
might os well bo said, and with equal propriety, that because we haro our lakes of Oumborland and Killtrm^, 
artificial water is to be mccludod from tho paik. What would, indeed, bo the aspect of our nobloit oountiy 
rcsidonces when deprived of their lakes swanning witii waterfowl f On A small scale even, a limited piece of 
water aacompaniod witii rocky decoration, judieiouriy planted and arranged with tlm hand <ff iute, cacetea, to the 
possessor of sudh, «a amount of gntiflestion for his d^y enjoyment exoeuding oay thing we osa pretend to dfisoribe. 
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MIBCEIXANROUS NOTICEH. 


Oudcning, in iiiet, is on art; and wluitlier that art is oxompliitod on a rood of ground, at on ten thmisand acres, 
it matters Uttle, providing tho principles of that art ohametmuc the oxcoutiun of the inipruvemcnts, and Iho details 
are worked oat under tlio guidance of a mind ombued with true taste. Lot ns explain what wo mean by tho 
application of principles, and the exorciau of taste. Tlio former dotenninos tho positinn of water, tho Ihic of 
approach, the omingcmant of plantatious, tho aspect of the mansion, and tho appropriate sitaatiou of rodework, 
d^.; the latter gives the peculiar expresoion of tho ideas intended to be cxonipliited, without any violation of 
•oonsistenoy or propriety. 

“ He fislns sD polnU, who'plnisinaly oonitauntts " More csctimsl; will twto its stores renal, 

Hurprises, T^es, and oonocals the boends; Itsateat6stia*tis,ai)tly tocciirosl; 

Onlls in the country, outolies opening ghules, HVi leiul with mvret guile tile prylnic siRht 

Joins willina woocls, and varies sltodea front shades; To wlitvc component istrts limy best unite. 

Mow brenks, iM now dlrncts, the intending lines; And fivm one heiuileaus we11>eonnectrd wiide, 

Psints os you plant, and, ua you work, dcsignii.*’ To charm the eye, and oapUiate the soul.** 

Pope. Xui//hV» /eiNdseepe. 

Nearly two liiindrod pages of the volumo uiuhtr review are nruupicd in doseribing the various kiiitls of trdes 
and shrubs suitidilo for omameiitol planting: to tlumo, howi'ver, who liavo ococss to humUm’ii Arlmrttam hri- 
tuimieum, tho doBoriptions of Mr. Downing, in a scientitlc point of view, will ho valni-less. 

Tho choptor on tho “ Tnatment of Watrr” will ho read with interest; for, althuu^ it is a more exposition 
of tho principles of Ihico, licpton, Qilpin, and otiicrs, it is not oncunilHirod with any iiidividiini iioculiarilirs, 
and honoo tiiis part of flic work may Im ponised with advantage. The ehaptor on " H'aUx," also, is well worth 
nonsuiting, although it more properly ought to Jutve luvu styled, “ On tiio Approach lioucl and Oniaiiioiital 
Drives.’’ This is nlU^thor treated with ton mucli brevity; wo euiisidcr it a subject of imiiieiiso iin|K>iiance^ 
and one wbicli bos never yet been so oluborately discussed aa its imjsirtancu, in n>biUun to luudMxt}ie garden¬ 
ing, M rooniftwtly demands. 

The remaining portion of tho work is on rural nrehiteiittirc, chiefly liomiwtHl ftoiii leiw/on's XuryHotmAm 
of Cottogf, Ferm,aud Vitta Anhilteturt 1 and an appendix, prineixstUy extracts from the (lurieurn' Jlagatim.- K. <1. 


3^Ii3t!lliiiirntt3 liotirrs. 

TRe iiamn of lie Vittorio, or Jbignl IVolrr /aXy.—I'ntU qiiito nsicutly this queen of tlio waters liiu very gener¬ 
ally roecivod tlu; name of Victoria regia ( Undteg), which is tliat which we adopted at vid. i. p. 22A. It aiiis-uns 
however, ftum on aecount just published liy J. fS. Gray, Ksq., uf tlio British Uitwiim, (Amu. JUog. Xat. Jlitl.,) 
that V, Segioa nlainui xireeedcnee, on the ground of jiriority, over Dr. Tdndicy’s name, rogio. Sir Tt. (then Mr.) 
Schombiirgh, who sent the first nceount, drawings, and siwcimens of tlie plant to Knglnnd, proismed to mime it 
Nympliica Victoria. On its arrival here its distiuetness from Nymitha'u was retvqfiiised, and (he iinniii Victoria 
Begiuu was sulistituted liy Mr. Cray, as a “simple aet uf jlHendshix>” towards an ulweiit traveller, who hod not tlie 
same means of oomparison at Bcrbiee which existed in Ismdon, Mr. Gray personally disdaiuiH Imth generic and 
specifio names, and considera them os belonging to Sir It. Sehomburgk, “ for it was bn who proposed tluil tho plant 
abuidd be dedicated to the Uuis.-n.’’ By a mistako of the engraver, the jdutu, xmlilisbed witli ^e original acemmt, 
was lettered Victoria rngulis (Hrbomiorgk). Tho name V. n>giti, uiturwanls used by Dr. lundley, end substsjacntly 
adapted extensively, is stated to be on error of the press in tlie index,to tho Atbenniiim juuniol, in whitdi an 
account of the plant Itud liecn publiohud under tho proper name of V. Jlegina, in a report of a meeting of the Bo¬ 
tanical Socinty of London, to which body the original deseriptions and drawings were sent by Bebumburgk. Tims 
the plant bod received the following names :~£uTyale amazoniua {.Poejtpig, 1832}; Nympbiea Vietoria (Sehom- 
borgk, 1887) j Victoria Bogina (Srhooib. aud Grog, 1837); V. regalis (4y irror) ; V. regio (tinUrg, 1837); V. 
Cruaiona {itOrbigng, 1840). Hr. J, Do C. Boworby eontiinds that tho oldust fqsicific name, omasnnica, duiuld 
ho retained, or ntiter, ho says, ought never to have Iwen oltcroit; thia adds onothcr ahVu —V, aniaxonica (Ahie- 
trbg, 1850). We perceive that Sir W. J. llaoker new odopta Mr. Gray’s views, giving “prcflireneo, in point of 
date; to the name Begina; but venturing to place it in the gonitivo case (Uegino!), as was dene Iqr the learned 
Dryander in regard to tho SticUtxia Boginm." ' 

WidU Tretuportnt Varrot .—^Tbe perniniuniee of uortoin typos of plants, commonly classed among osculenta, is too 
generally belisved. This exaggerated, not to aay orronauus, opinion has boon jwcjudioinl to aB attempts to im¬ 
prove particulaT vogetabloa. In tho oaxrot, for inatanee, tho variety having a white akin would acem to have been 
oondemnod fiir over; except, perhaps, the white carrot of Brotouil. Tot it is clear that we do not know the innu^ 
mcrablo atmosiifacric influences, ua wdl oa those which rrintc to situation and atnl; all wbioh may oonoidcrably 
' amcliarato or Imxirove the types of our commonest vegetables. With this view M. Barthd, Sen., of Hulhouse, bos 
lately snaaceded in raiung a very interesting novelty in tho form of a white transparent carrot. It only rosemblea 
the other white vorietiei in sixe. It is distinguished by its tnota being of moderate liuigth, its earlinoss, and oapocinUy 
by having the appeoianoo of pun white wax overlaid with a oeating of ahiiung varnish. Its leaves are sheet, finely 
cut, the eoUar (formed by the stalks at the leaves) is slender and inserted in a deep cavity, let point of flavour it 
'comes near tfio red vorietica, a ciroumstouce that will render the transition between tho rad and those oommunly 
called white, mere natunh—Nmie Jfortiook. 
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GLADIOLUS KATALBKRIS, TAD. WTriLSIOBlSANUB. 


GLADIOLUS NATALENSTS, Vab. WILLMOREANUS. 

JITaL Onler, luxiucBS. 


Gnrituc rnliucncit.—QI iuUpIijis HivrHtsfni, rarianth oo* 
roUliii', im]K*rior, invfrultif; tubp mfbpr tart^; limb aU-iMrUid 
aiiil twa4ippcd, (he bbc« qnei)aal. Stwnmt tluroe, Innerted fai 
the tube of the perinnth, erect or rab-sreond. Included or es- ; 

JilnmrHii flllfonu; uHthtra linear, o^od bytiic back 
iibove banc. Ovnry inflrrk»r, obtusely thriMsidilrd, tlirpe* 
euUrd; nrttifit nameruun, in many Town hi the caitml anide of 
the wUh, peiululouis tuiatniiKnis; ofyfe flUftinu; ttlgma* three, 
petiUold-dlluled. OapiiHir nicmbranuus, Ihren-colled, tnuulicU 
dally'I'hrpe^THlved. numerous, penduhnus tlat-compraiHed, 
wlnitod, <'r more rarely fflnboeo, rab-buccate, with h Iikim or 
fleshy testu; mpAe free wilbin the tesbu jmAryf/ osUe, but 
Uttie sliortcr tliEui the fliHjiy albumen, wUli tho radicln roiiebiiig 


the hUum, raperlor. TlorlM rare in central Europe, and tlM 
Meditemincaa rei^ j abundant and varied at the Ci^ of Oood 
Hope; rtiot Iralbaus-tuberoua; loaves two-ronked, oqultoatj 
flowen sceund In a rimplo sidko, very often nodding; qiatho* 
two-Ttdvrd, persiNtont (/e». iVon/, 1299.) 

GLADIOI.US lrATAI^iWf^ ItrlHv^rdt. swonMhapod, 

ribbed In the miihlle, obscuraly nerveri; flowers bullwdiaiiod; 
outer segments bromlly ovate, i^tuse, and mueronnlute; ante* 
rior ituier sogments linear oblonK, tho posterior ubovM and 
oonvex. 

Sviroavar.-^ladiolns psittnchnis, 

Far. E^f//Marr(»Mu.--WllIiiM>re'sOQni-Sag. Flowers white, 
streaked witli driicaU* rose>inurii]o. 


B ESCJIUPTION.—]>crriuim1 horb, with “bulboii!i.laI)Rroag'’nx>tN, or rarms, from which aro 
produciod tho civet RtemM three to four foot in height, hooriti^ two mnkod, eqoihmt, Hword- 
shapiMl leaves, and terminated by the long orowdcul flowor-qiike. Flowers ereiuny wliitc; the 
thnv up]>cr brotul rounded divisions of the jKU’iaiitli streaked with drlioate ruse-purple; the 
three lower narrow divisions with a strong eentnvl stripe of deep rose-purple, tihe same colour 
n|ip('nring, both inteninlly and oxtcnuilly, just below the mouth of tho tulie of the perianth, and 
uhnve.its narrowed ])tii4. The individnul b1us,oms lurc about three and a-half inches aeross 
when expanded, and ore very numerous, forming a spike twenty inches long, of which our figiire 
necisisnrily giws a very inndisiunte n'lm'sentation. 

IIiKvonv.&c.—The very line iuul distinct Ghtdiulus n^resented in the aeeempanyiug plate, 
was raised and sent to us, along with some other almost eqnoUy tine varieties,^y Mr. Cole, gar¬ 
dener to J. AVilhuore, Esq., of Oldfurd, near llirminghom. 'Jlicy wcn> all'obtained between 
Q. gimdavensis (written Gondavi, by lliabcrt; and sometimes gandieusis) and tioriinmdus, the 
buteb of seeds fhmi which tlioy were produxicd, having boon saved from each of tlicse kinds, 
mutually crossed. We presume they have flowered for the first time this season. Of the 
Ix'auty of tlie variety befitro us^ our plate, from its limited sinic, can convey no adeqmitc 
notion: imagine a spike, nearly two fin't long, mvwdcxl witli the laigts and dclieatcly marked 
flowent, and seme idea of it may he realised. We hope shortly to present figures of the other 
varieties which have been mimed, Oldfordicnsis, and rosco-pniqnfreus, the former a delicate 
salmony flesh colour, tho latter deep nme-i-cd, both very distinct and hcautifiiL G. Will- 
inorcanus has been named in compUment to Hr. Willmoic, who is well known as a liberal 
patron of gardening. Thu subjoined remarks of Mr. Cole, on the culture and hybridization * 
of Gladioli, will render nimeccssary any remarks of our own on the suljcct of culture.—M. 

ON THE CEOSS-BHEEDING AND CULTURE OF ITIB GLADIOLUS. 

Bx Mb. J. COTjE, 0:ua)BNSu lo f. WtuKumt Esa., OuDVoaii. 

DjnHIS highly interesting fiunily of plants, though comprohending some fine varieties, still piesents a 
A want of novelty in the late flowering kinds; and, from this cause, now varieties in this class, 
IXMSCBsing approcisblo merit, will lie certainly cstccmud. Tlw &ct that, compumtively speaking, there 
am few novcltica in this section of tho family, is a noticoablo ciromnstanco, oonsidi^g file freedom 

* While on the nil^oetof faybrkltidag Qladiuli, It may bv uechilio Aomc of oar readen to k>ain the experienoe of (he late Dean of 
Hanebcfftcr, aa reoonlcd in tho Journai ikf Hortutultural SneMff (1H47} The genus Gladiolus, iritii the cxeeptten of tiie few 
HpooinofwhieU tho lower Up is ablui^iated, on which account these wnre orraneonsly fimned into a setiarafc genus, Anlaanthus, 
by Hvroct, Is pretty unlfitrin In tho sbiqie of the flower, with much diversliy of idxr, colour, fuUago, stature, and oven seed, whlcfe 
Inst feature induced Mwort to bund up an:>ther false genuis Hphitruspora. l^y ycers ago I first crussrd the large and brllUanl 
svorlot and white (iladkilas cardinals with Uio smeUcr, bat more freely flowering, (I. blandus, which sports with white, purple, and 
riNNMitdoured flowers, and (under the name (d cnnicus, which was in truth rather a local varied of the same) of a ooppory flesh- 
colour. The result was a fertile breed of great beauty, of wbiub the prevailing Aflour wu puridlsh roseate. Crossed ognln wittf 
cordinells, it yfelded florid jdants, senrlot, ocgiper-cblournri, roHe^lourvd, white, sad purple with endleM variatha. Hy a eraas of 
tho flint mule, and <deardiiialiB itself with Q. tristis, idwhieb the flower lx pole yellow with brown spedu, deeper tints sad thib 
sprekllog were introduced, wltii a dlffbrenor In the foliage end eeuds, tite seed of G» tAeUs belBg nmaUer and longer, tte laavea rigid 
and ipiudrangular, the transveriK* section exhibiting a cross. Tho scoAm of oanUnolls lure like thoee nt blondns, but larger. Thors 
oan BMirccly he two species mors disslinilar than oonlinalis and tristis In any genus which has tho fonu ot the periai^ uniform, tho 
latter having such remaritablo loaves, narrow, rigid, u*d orcot, a slender stem, with night-smelllug flowers, and Uie ftwmcr. very 
▼OL. ti. yr 
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iiriihtrlii<^thc^|>ioducc8ccdfi. Honoo our recemt varuititii—[Willmorennns, 01dfi)rdionBi», and rosoo- 
purpui'cnii, mentionod above]—^will be boiled with delight, in oonseqnenoe of their diotinotneH of 
colour and of marking, no compared with any of thooo now in general cnltivation. 

What a magnideent appoaranoo hi presented by a group of Olodiolus gondavenau, occupying fhe 
back ground of on American bed, a clump on tlm lawn, or a place in the shrubbery border, during tho 
months of September and October—a season when flowers are much wanted. Gladiolus (^positiflorus 
is also equally bcoutiM in its way, producing a spike of white hlossoms eighteen inches long, and also 
blooming in autumn, when such an ol jeet has a very commanding appearance. The Gladioli have an 
extra chum on our attention, from licing perfectly h^y; I allude now to tho natulcnais section, com¬ 
prising tho tvro above named, and a few other varieties rqnolly beautiful, such as vcmalis, queatus, 
polystachius, pyromidolis, and ramosus, the last-named being very desirable Horn its dwarf halnt. 
He new varieties above alluded to ore Hybrids of the same class, raised hero, and arc crosses uctwixm 
G. gandavonsu and floribundus, seeds having been saved from each, and mutimlly crossed. It may 
be well to remark the odvantago whidr would result, if all who intcrast themselves in hybridizing, 
particularly when they ore working on the first or Bcoond.croH8CH —which, gimcrolly speaking, produce 
seedlings with but httie variation in colour or nuu-kings, the difference being generally in tlie size of 
bloom and intensity of coloim—would note the same, and report thereon ; for such information laid 
before tlio publiu would greatly advance tho objects of the hybridist, much time being frequently lost 
in travcllihg over ground already explored. ' 

These &w remarks on what is iiorticularly wanted in this interesting tribe, recall to mind an 
opinion of tho late lamented Dean of Manchester, who held that the cordinalis section would nqt cross 
with the natalcnsis section; hcnco his idea of sulidividing them. 1 freely grant the difficulty, but 
am tor from thinking it impossiblD to cSbet such' a cross | which, if it could bo obtained, would be 
productive of all that could ho desired, by giving us a class of intermediate flowers tluit would bloom 
later than tho cordinalis flimily, and earlier tlian the gondavensis varieties. Another grand object 
would also bo achieved, by imisuting a hardier constitution to the cordinalis section, by this means 
destroying tho tendency to early growth, which is a point of great imjiortenec; the fact at thmr moving 
for growth so early as November rendering them joulieularly liable to suffer injury if they arc idaiitod 
out at tiiat season; and henee the absolute necessity, if this tendency is to bo overruled, of obtaining 
crosses with some of the hardy kinds. Tho introduction of the colour and moi'kiiigs of the cordinalis 

lirrad (imi'snieumbent (tlanoowt fuUoftP, and an inclined holf-rccuinlxmt itum with htrRC xcarlci and white bltnutoniR; jfci tiio iiruducc 
of tbeM IntmuUcd iaJhrUtr, andwlicro the tlilrd hinkHch hlnmlw hoa buuu alnoudznitU'rt into the uniott. It u feritlcln the extreme 
(inoomporuhty more w> titnn the purr Q. eimllnnliii), and tliat tii|de rrom the tall atronK (iladbiliia ojiiNMitltlonib of MutluKUKiar 
hna alao prodiuied oflbpring, whieli, thonRli not disponed at pment tu imtko need freely, hua produced mine tfai*! year. Again, the 
Imt of thcac nudes was fbrtilised ^ G. hinutus (known at the Cape by titc name rosmis), a plant with flowers struijditrr than usnal 
In the genus, and strongly sornted, the leaves hairy and murgined with red. That cross has not os yet {>rovc<1 fertile. The some G. 
himntuM was nxjsscd by hir. BidwUl at Sydney, where tiie bnltis titrivo more freely than here, irith O. ahitus (whiidi Kckhm 
wlslied to tnm off into a gnius Ucheu), ha\i 2 ig luird rigidly ribbed leaves, a short stoio, and orange flowers. The orosiwbred phuils 
ftowrrodhere lust antuma, being Intermediate in fbliogo and flower. The only opiwrtunlty 1 have had of crossing G. alutns with the 
flrsi^aixiod tnulcs wus defeated, notwithstanding much preenutiun, through tiie Introduetiioi nf paUm I 9 the humhlo-heos, which arc 
dangerous murpluts to such experiments. The showy Q.natulcusls (called also pidUucinus) cd the Mutal coontry, which endures more 
frost than any of the southern Gladiidi, though it snfthrs murii from July ruins in mmiy positions, has hem freely crossed by mysedf, 
by Mr. IteUlohl, by Mr. Itidwlll, and byeultlvatonon tlic Oontlnent, wltli O. oppotittHfims, a Madagascar plant, found, perhaps, also 
in Otffraria, uid often calk'd imjimpoTly lathe shops lloritmiuluH, an old name ftn: a very different plant. The cross named O. 
Gaiulavl (ftir the adicetlvc name Gondavensis to a garden cross Is very objcctionuhlo) hss hern flgursd in the htwatlfal Ghent 
periudieal work of M. Von lloutte and his fellow-Jubuttrers In botanic uml borticultnrul science; it is time stated most erroneously 
to have hem raised between natalensis nad cardluuUs; it flowered at Ghent for tho flrst time in ISiirtqxi, the soil and olimoto hdng 
much more congenial to Gladioli there than at Rpuflbrth and In the west of England i hut some of the seedlings raised in Devonshire 
and taken to Hydncy hud flowered curlier. Abundance d hcuatifhl seedlings have been raised hero and abroad between cordinalis 
and opposltiflorus, and vice rrrwf, many of whleh have been sont over ttmi the Gontinent nnder the name U. raatcisus, as if tlH 7 
were plants of a natnral sppolcfu Those from abroad have generally perished soon hero, tho Mdl and dlmato being too dump; but 
my own seedlings, pruhuhly tiie nppotdte cross, have a mtieb stronger oonstilntlon, more variety of colour, and have tills sooson 
ripenod muoh seed. This statement might, porhups, indneo the reader to think oU tho spccius easily cunvertiUo; but it Is not so. 
HI am asked wtgr, I con only my, that the ways of God are not as our ways, and sro pest finding out. The cross crronoonsly stated 
^ have been made between O. natalensis and uardbialfs, If not absolutely impossible, is so cllfflciUt, that repeated attempts made 
mring successive yuan by myself, and by J. T. Aloook, fisq., who interested Idmsoir in this matter, and iwobaUy by many others, 
have an jntinNl obortiTe; and no oross has been effected, us for os 1 know, between G. natoIenNis and any species from tho Cape 
, territory, although both natalensis uid the Cape spechw mix rvwdily with the ModogHacar plant 1 am now trying whether tho 
cross 0* Oirodavi, being hulf-hkiod, will ralnf^ with the Cape species, and tho resnlt is not yet quite certain. 1 lately sot nine 
flowOTs of G. oppoaltiflonis with pollen of G. hlrsulus. Large pods were readily proJueed, but unexpectedly they proved to contain 
only ehaff and periihlng kernels, tbe fertilisation baring, perhaps, extended to tho seed-i’osscl and the outer coat of all tho ovules^ 
wtttmii having vlvtiled them; but I bcilcvo one frosty niR^t In August eausod the fiiUure. Plvo equally fine puds wore produced at 
tiia some time on a scarlet f cardinolis mule. Few of thcLr ovules were at all fertilised, and the greater part of those wire dbaff, but 
a few aiquirentiy good seeds were amongst them, whleh will pmbaUy vegetate. O. Gandovi itself has ripened its seed three 
Bocoesrive yean^ und one from tho flrst batch uf its descendants Is now in flower. U p r es e r v e s the eross*bn 9 d type, and might he 
ucooimteil a d}athiot spedcs, if I did not know that tt was raised from cqqKMdtiflm'us by puUcn of natalonals. It reverts, however, n 



ciuwfi-itKKjtniKa ANB cpiTtinK or the (iUMoi.vii. 



varieties would also Iw a grand point; imagine the colour and marking of Oladiolua Prince Albert, 
or formosissimiu, in a raceme of erect fiowero, like those of gondavonsis or floribundusl What could 
be a more splendid object I 

1 admit there arc many obstacles to iirovent the accomplishment of this much-to-be-dcsired feature, 
still I think it is to be done, and would suggest that the ^iibrenoe of constitation should be taken into 
oonmdoration. Tho fimt of their eomingfinm O]ipositcpartsof the Capet and, again, elevation may have 
somctliing to do with tlicir freedom of seeding, llirir general character is decidedly favourable, there 
being no distinctivo difference between them to constitute what is gcuotaily occqitod os an obstacle to 
the production of Grossest ^scqucntly it must be attributable to some peculiarity wo ore not 
acquainted with, 'tberefore 1 oignc the necessity of looking to the habitat and locality of each plant 
and the {irobablc influence it would have on them. Lastly, I would suggiad the cx]icrimcnt—which, by 
the by, wduld be rather tedious—of taking, say three vurietics of each kind—^thc more distinct tho 
varieties, and the ncorar the ollianco, the better—ond seeding them together, crossing tlic otfiipring of 
the six varieties with eacli other. Thus a series of years would Iw occupied before llic feature would 
be obtained, but 1 think that tlw most fcusibla way of setting about to obtain it) and 1 believe it would 
1» brought about iy gradually imisirting the constitution of the opposite iwrcnts to cacli otltcr's 


The cultivation of this tribe is very simple. Tlioy require a ftood friable loam, with an lulmixturo 
of leaf moiAi, placing a layer of cow manure at the bol tom of tltc bed. The natalensis varieties sliould 
lie planted in March, about four inches dc(>p, and nine inches apart in and between tho rows. Tho 
early flowering kinds are best prnterted in pots in a cold thime during tliC winter months, and plaiiti'd 
out in tlio s]>ring; for their growing so iwrly as Movember midurs tiu-m liable to suUbr iqjury T.vim 
tho severity of tho winter if they un> planted out It that season ; heiin- it is advisable to pot timm in 
the autumn, and store them in a eold frame, merely protecting tlicm frtkn ftrist. 

I would strongly recommend groujiing these plants, and in doing this, would recommend the late 
flowering kinds to lie planted in tlie following way:—Oondavensis spicudens in the mmlro; a row of 
floribundus ornnmi it; fiillowi-d by tho orange variety of gniidavensis, polysturhius, arid Colvillii 
su]icrlia; flUing up the margin, two or tlms* rows ^'p, with rumosus, tiiis lidng the most dwarf 
variety of this division of tho family. This umingi'mcnt would lU' productive of contrast of colour, and 
tlwy would be graduated iu height. The early flowering kinds would have a boantiful effect planted 


littir tnwanlh thr nmlo tho tdrippx o( ttu* fonutlr parrot bc>h)R lew niariioU than tlu^ nrijipual miUns oad Uk* 

flower is Kcam'ly oh law or bri^bt cobrnml, fitUowliifc tht* pounr I buiT obrcrvnl m comch, that HonltiDKa /zuni a croMubrod 
plant by iU uwn poHcn Homrtlmcti dtiKcncratu in tbr idae or bdlliancy of thrir ttowem. 

*■ We ntiut next tam to the GlodioU of (be northum bL«nilaiilieres thosy being, bowprer, a idant of Intorrocdiotc poriUinis G. 
Bijulnnctialia, on Uio beighta of Hierra Lrono. The northern Gladioli an all irnTplIafa, wttb a tcniiency to roao-oolmir, and in a fbw 
caiaa to blur, esonpting tbr wlUthdi and thr wbito vaiietiua. They peromptorily rrhuc to breed with thr Ca}ie apuoieif; and, 
althtmgh 1 will not hoj that the orow to impoMlhlc, 1 hare faiird in m many atUmpta that I luivr abaadoncd thnu. But although 
the northern npcoica lUflbr unmrwhnl trom thnao of the torritory, and ogrer with (h natolouidfl Iu a moro direct prewntatlon of 
the flowem to thr firent from an orent »tHlb« tboro arr a great nuuiy dUfcrvnt local forme of them, witli a groat general almilarity of 
oapeet and intonaodiutc (u^n^ which almuat dofbat the attempta to diMtinguJNh them apccifieiilly, but fUrnlrh, with a aimilarity of 
flower, a atrungc divcniity ei aerd— the winged or foliaceoni* margin of the Africua being euniipieuonB in Byaanttoua, oom- 

aunla, Bouohcannai and Romo othmi; totally fUMippearing In G. RCgetoIIa, FlnehcrianuR, and ranio othm; curtailed 'In some 
rorietim, and almost obwdctr in othom, of G. ccmununiit. Tiic gradual nurtuUment of timt margin in vorictiuK of omiuiinniB, as well 
aa the alcMo rcannblunoc of Gs urgetaUa to them, sliows that thr sepantion of tho latter as a grniis is prrpostrruus. But there 
ia another strangr drcumiitanoe connreh'd with them, which tends to show Ituw spoclca orlginutr. G. Byxantlnas wlU grow 
and increaao greatly In almost any niII or situation: 0« scgrtolis is wry apt to die at Spoflbrth. 1 supposod 'tt tender 
and fearful of wet. The white GlatUcdus emomutatus of Bciuch^, cmumunls ulhiu of the Dutch, but la truth a white 
Os segrtalia, always dies at S]xdlbrth. I bstierr they pvridi bocause thr soil, however good for barlry, is too light to 
them. Near Trieste ami in Santa Maura, Q. Megctalla engroswd strong yellow ploughed land that loy flat and wet, ami 
was dso pestered by Aristoloohia Clematitis; but G. Blyriciui is only found in meadows of aUnvhU soil, aumcet to inun¬ 
dation; and where I saw it In flowrr In May, near Trieste, tho sod was then throe Inuhos under wator. Vet those three spedeH 
require nice disorimination to srpumte them. AiUiough the northern Gladioli, which confmrn with cardlnalhi, &o,, aa to tbdr 
seed, will not Iword with them, 1 bellrvo, on thr cimtrary, that tboro is no nhstaetc to tbdr breeding wtto their Bunqanui eongenom 
that have round unwinged seeds. X should eonoeive that O. ByaantiniM and communis, which have sreds Uku the Aftieun eoits, and 
ore not particular as to pnsitimi, ur nearest to thr nortbrm Gladhdns of tho oldest days; that some of Its nAiuing, having flUlro 
into poeullar situathmii, have acquired ocmstitutional pooullarlUcs, with some idtcrathnw of aqicct and struoture, tliat have bremnr 
flzed olmraotors. 

**Ihavc alrttdy shown that the Oladiolna oroisrd from O. oppodtlflurtts (whidi hrotsls freely with thr Cape qwdes) by pdlenoi* 
Os PwtolfMs (which will not}, produeea seedlings, one of which having flowered, reverted a Ut^ towards the male typo. 1 believe 
oUtiieC^eBpedeBofOladiolaBtobeamvcTliblo; t have feund no positive Impodlnicnt. The rare O. obbreviatns might be almost 
mode between G. ennonlns and tiistls; It has the ouiious leaf of the latter, and a flower approaching to that of Q. ounonlus. 

** Tho bknuUng of oolours amongst 0 Tosa>bred plants is rather caprldoos. Thu asulet G. eardinalls with awhile O. blandua, 
and with the yellowiiih 0. ongustus and O. oppositiflonis, jm*n a imrpilsh nse-odour. 0. nat a h mals Impruwos J|p oolour mueh 
more strongly on G. opposltlflonts than U. cardinnlis docs, being more neatly akbi; whether from that eanso or not 1 will not 
presumo to guess.** 
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NOTICIM OF SOMF. BEMABKABLE HFECniENS OF CTCAS BETOLCTA. 


' ^ in the felloiring way;—^InsigniA central; La Prinoeu around it) followed by farmoauBiuina, princeiM, 

and Bex rubroram; completing tbe bed, two or tlircc rows deep, with Virgin Qnccn. Tbo bloom of 
Gladioli bero thia ecason boa bran truly grand; and I am cure that if tbqr were to bo pbmtcd in 
moBscfi, iuBtoad of being isolatod, aa ia too ftoqucntly tlic onae, they would bo much more highly 
cateemed. The ihet of their being czpcnmTe may prevent many poraona from growing them | but thia, 
1 doubt not, will be aoon ovctmlcd uhen they oru brought into general &Tour. 

In roiaing aeodlinga in an ordinary way, 1 ahould recommend aowing tho aecd early in the apring, 
in a cold frame, aay about March, protecting the frame from froat and keeping it abut up for a fort¬ 
night or thioo weeka; in the meantime withhold water, there being auffipicut humidity in tho noil at 
that Bcaaon to advance the early atagea of the dovedopment of the ac^; thia cantion ia at importance at 
thia critical period, after which, however, water may be given oa circumatancoa may require. The frame 
muat bekept cloae, giving air by dogreea oa tlic acnaoii odvancca, and atimulating them with'heat aa 
i much oa poaaiblc, consiatent with tho natural habita of tho plant, inordcr to make tlic bulba oa large ua 
1 poaaiblc tho firat acoaon ; thia will be the mcana of inducing them to bloom in two ycora from the aecd, 
which ia a deaidenitum. If tltey arc planted tho accond acoaon in a frame, and alightly excited in the 
qiring, the frame being afterwards token away, and the littlo wonts of the plants—oa water, &c.— 

attended to, many of them will unfold their beoutioa in tho course of the autumn. 

1 ■ • 


NOTICE OF SOME REMARKABLE SPECIMENS OP CTCAS REVOLCTA. 


By Mu. OEOBGB TAYIX)]!, Chaiswobth. 


J N on article descriptive of y. Von lloattc’s nuraeiy at Ghent, recently published by Mr. Masters of 
Canterbury, in the Gardener’s ChrmxcU, allusion is mode to some remarkable Sago Palma, noticed 
growing in the Palm-stove of that establishment. Through the kindncaa of M. liegel, curator of tlic 
Botanic Garden, Halle-upon-Solc in Soxony, who infroduced them to M. Van Iloutte's establishment, 
when employed in Surinam as hia botanical coUcctur, and of M. Hermann Scitr of Munich, who pre¬ 
pared a drawing of them tat mo, I am enabled A introduce to tho notice of your readcra tbo occoin- 
panying particulars, and representation of tlicsc line apedmens which, previous to their importation, 
were detected growing on the site of on ancient cemctiy near Paramaribo, tho capital of Surinam. 

It roust be considered a remarkable circumstunee, that iniiuitely more female tiian mak; plants of 
CycBs nvoluta arc known to exist, not only in the gardens iif Europi!, but also in fheirnativo haldtat- 
China and Japan, where Thnnbcrg and Sicbold found the Sago Palm in its wild slate; but rarely met 
with male plants. In Europonn collections too, bnt one solitary male specimen has been recognised; 
it flowered in the Botanic Garden of St. Petersburgh.* Again, Mr. Hegel observes, that he bimsedf 
never encountered a single male plant of Cycas revoluia in Surinam; and, with tlio exception of ouo 
plant, which hoa not yet flowered, all tiio spocimens that gentleman sent home fram Paramaribo, Imd 
pievionaly flowered,—and proved fomalca. 

Perhaps no specimens of the Sago Palm, remarkable for their great height, and oxtromdinaiy 
brenohing habitude, existing in their native climes—certainly not in Europe—con at all eom]iarp with 
those here portrayed, and which ore still, according to Van lloutto’s advertising cutologne, on sole in 
the Ghent nurseries. 

In Surinam, thme were seen some plants in full bloom at four feet high ^m tho ground; but tho 
tiillest speeiracu forwarded to Belgium, was nine foet three inches high from the ground to tho toil of 
the trunk, or base of tho fronds (flg. 1). Tho largest branching speciuicn exhibited in tho engraving 
is ^ht foet six inches high from tho ground to the apex tlio head divisions (fig, 2); tlic otiuT 
bnnehiug specimen shown in the drawing is eight foet in height (fig. 3). Mr. Kc^l is himself of 
cpiaian, from what ho observed in Surinam, that Sago Palm has never attained greater dimensions 
than those jnst mentioned, either in that or any other country—^not ovon excepting the native halii- 
tots of tho plant, China and Japan. Moreover, reapooting the presumed ago of these fine Cycada,— 
aappoaingthat fhll forty years mnat have elapsed previona to the formation of the “ annual rings of 
the atom" at prosont observable, and reckoning the number of tho latter oa amounting to about mxty, 
they have, in that gentieman’a estimation, passed through all the wondroos phasoB vegetable deve¬ 
lopment for a good ronnd ocntuiy, or oven a longer period. 


f* A IBslopUntcf tbs (^esM nvoluta. Is ncxmlod as having aiwiaiad In the oolkotion ofstiaaltellwm of Toth, shoat ISSfl (Ftor. 
JfiWl* 7bln,WUehwnana sand plant, ta stated to hove been pnnntedbF the Earl of Derby to ]an.lloauni(mt of Bnttunlldl; It 
afterwords cune Into tbe poaeeaalon of Ulee NeUeon; and aub^uently piuwed to tbe Hhe&lold Botanle Garden, where It flowed 
naninla 1880/ This was stated to have been the firat a*ul only male pluit that had Ueoiiied la En^and.] 








NOTtCKS or BOJIG tirXAIUUBLE RVRCIXBNB Or CVCAS aEVOI.t'TA. 




Tt ip worthy of tiniox'lc that» iu Cliiuii. and JaiNUti Uir iiiiigo Palm produocB its |ilutnc*lUco crust of 
loaves bnt onco a year j- hut, iu Surinoiu, iinxmlled by circumstoncos rcloUiift to its ehmatolog}-, they 
fivaiucutly make two distinct growtiis daring the same jieriad. That this is mainly, if not BolCly, 
attributable to the presence of a gn-atcr amount of humidity iu certain localities cominred with othcra 
in that ctiuntry, will be evident, when it is stated that plants of the Sngo Palm, which grow in situa¬ 
tions becoming inundated during tlio «rainy season,” were olwcrvcd to Inivo made two growths; 
whcivas, others growing in more elevated, and eoiiseguently, much drier phufs, occomplisliotl but ono 
sexual anvohn>mcnt of their fWmd-like foliage. Hensoning analogically, does not tlm knowledge of 
thm fact supply ns at once wi^ a feasible explanation of the reason, why Cycadaceio coming from 
Surinam, ore not ns readily, wd as rapidly, induced to vegetate, os mombors of the some family 
imported from elimcs less hot and moist P 

We have nlrc^y observed, that the mogniflrcnt Cycads which form the sulject of these remarks, 
grew upon the site of what had onco been a ctmeteiy, adjacent to the town of Furamaribo. My 
Surinam informant enters soniewliat further into a description of tho situation in question. Ho 
describes it as “ a deserted, sunny spot, near to a marsh,” which rcgnlarly liccomes so much swollen 
dnring tho prinuuy half of Uio “ rainy season,” ns to overflow to some distance*, tho sulgarcnt territory) 
but i^tly iu consequence of tho groat heat indueiug a rapid evaporation, and i»irt 1 y owing to the 
porosity and thirstincHS of tho soil, occasioued by the ptentifhl presence of sand, tho iuundation quickly 
subsides, or rather disappoars. Polypodinm aurcum grow luxuriantly, but gracefully, upon the trunks 
of tho Sage Palms; Inxnriant grosses, and Cyjicraeen! clothed tho spongy ground around them 5 closo 
at liwd were various Malpighios and Melastomacco); also scroral PolygonaixHC, as Ooccoloba guayo- 
nensis, &c., the tout ememhle composing a pretty exotic wilderness of shrubs, and herboccons plants,* 
festooned with white, rosc-coloniod, and golden Ipomccos, and a diversity of Ccmvolvulaceio. Far away 
in the background, uprose the slender stems of tho royal Oreodoxa, whoso long fronds contrasted 
remarkably with tho ample fans of Mauritia flexuosa standing isolated hero and there. In tbly diroe- 
tion a primeval forest surronnded tho entire scene. “ Turning myself,” says Mr. Ucgel, “ to the oppe- 
site side, before mo lay the marsh diveraifiod with limnocharis Humholdtii, grasses of di&rent kinds 














and dimenaions, and numbcrleoa Alisma ccbinocarpom.* Vorthei on were bcrbacoons MclootomadB, 
with rosy flowers, and the beautiful Cassia oluto, profusely adorned with glorious flowei^spikes of 
yellow. Beyond was the capital of Surinam, above which were vifdbla the crests of mony Palms, and 
immense trees of the wbito-flowiorcd, magnolia-Uko, Mammea omerioana.” What a de%bt{al recoUec- 
tionl 


ABSORPTION AND FIXATION OF MANURK BY EARTHS. 

By J. towers, Esa., C.M.n.S. 

IMHESK subjects have recently acquired peculiar interest in consequence nf the facts disclose^ in tlic 
A Journal of the Hogal Agrieultural Soeiel}i, vol. xi. port 1, ]iarticuiarly in the elaborate article of 
Professor Way, which describes the results of many decisive and lamiiions locperiments. Muiimx-s in 
the fluid state have been greatly extolled | and of late yean we have seldom token up a hoi-tiimltmul 
periodical without meeting with some observation or otlier, recommendatory of liquid manures. The 
pnietico, however, has been altogether empirical, grounded upon the assumption that fluids are niora 
really absorbed than solids by the roots of plants. Dio light of truth will, as it becomes diffused, 
banish error in theory and practice, and by tlic fiiUowing detail of a few very simple experiments, T 
' hope to elucidate the principlca of the new theory—of which Mr. Way's essay may be considered tlic 
basis—and at the some time enable any intelligent cultivator of garden or field to experiment for him- 
Bolf,,and thus to obtain results wliich must prove undeniably conclusive. 

‘All earths suited totlio proper cidturc of good vcgetaldcs in general, romo under the denomination 
of loams, which must be undo||tood to comprise varying projrortioiis ai sand, clay, iron, and cai'bonitle 
of lime (chalk)—sand and cl^- bring the preponderating constituents. JLmuns absorb manures, and 
hold them fast, thus (while themselves being ranverted to sml) thiy prepare the deeomjxisablc matters 
that tlicy have absorbed, and bring them into the condition of raw sap—a fluid which the plant can 
alono attract aa its ossontiol alijmmt. Eond, and that fine earth called pent or moar.soil, though 
suitable to the hoir-rnoted tribes, do not retain manures, and therefore ore designated hungiy, being 
incapable of sustaining the Iiighor vegetable erops. Dkhh! ihets comprise the leading principles of the 
sublime theory which it. is our object to render phdn and comprehunaiblc. 

The dork fluid which runs tim much to waste from dnng-hUls and compost heaps, is fitted for the 
pnrixMo of experiment) or, in lieu of it, a gissl substitute cun be cosily prepared by iotusing a quart 
measure of horsc-dropiiings that have been eollrcted two or three months (and so fiir fennented as to 
be somewhat blackened), in a gallon of boiling, pure rain water. As dung in the state described, has 
acquired a portion of (he peculiar product of decay called hntma, two fluid drachms (equal to about a 
dessert spoonful) of strong liquor of pure ammonia, arc to bo added when the heat is much reduced. 
The whoia should then bo stirred reix-Hitedly, and dins left to digest, for twenty-four houra, when the 
ammonia will have united witli the humus matter, and a dciqi brown liquid manure will be tlic result 
It should bo clearly undcrateod that any kind of such fluid, howorm: prepared, fiom tlie excrements of 
animals or of poultry, whether recently mode and sweet, or in a state of decay and fetid, will answer 
equally well; butthcibrrgmng pnqmration is reconnnrnded to enable the inquiring iqx-rator to “Iwgin 
at the beginning,” and thus to make himself acquainted with every individual precisiH. Wlien tho mix¬ 
ture has remained undisturbed for some hours after the lost stirring, the liquor sliould be strained 
tluough a doth or flannel drainer, and kept in a bottle, or eovered jug for future operations, which 
will be duly described after 1 luirc mentioned the tests or re-agents that ore required to ascertain tho 
several ehemicul changes efibeted. 

1. Jauie-umter, pn‘pared by agitating eofef water with excess of powdered fresh Umo, in a closely 
stopped vessel, and after the deposition of the lime, ixmriiig off tlic dear liquid. It is a curious fact 
tlmt cold water dissolves more lime than liot water docs, fiw a pint of the former is steted to take up 
deven grains, whereas at 212 degrees, or the boiling pmnt, “ only seven grains ore reteined in solu¬ 
tion.” A very small quantity of lime, if thoroughly well liurnf, and fresli, will saturate a large mca- 

' ouro of water | but it is always prudent to employ it in some excess. 

2. Oxalate of Ammonia —a most delicate test for lime. 

3. jy&rie aeid, an essential artido in many chemical pnx'csaes. 

4. Nitrate of Barytee, fur disesvering the presence of sulplinrie add. 

C. Nitrate of Silrrr, for tbo deteotiain of muriatic acid, or its salts. 

The four hut tests—of which a small quantity only will be required—con be parduiscd at a trifling 





HINTS TO PIiASTJSBB AND mPBOTBHS. ITS 

expense at on^ of the philosophical chemistPin London, and the chief pnmneial towns; and also the 
lew test tubes, glosses, &e,, that are geuemlly need in chemical axperimonto. 

The application of tlicso re-agents will bo minotcly dcsciTbod in a &tim articlo. I mnst now limit 
myself to tile proof of that Ica^ng fiict which is assumed in the heading of the present paper. 

Lot a small ijuuntity of sound, loamy garden soil be screened through a common wire sieve, so as to 
HC]iantt<' the stones and fibrous lumps of earth ;* it is not nocdlul to dry, or to reduce it to powder. 
With this, fill a Hyacinth pot, or a glass vessel eight or ten inches deep, with a hole or nock at the 
twl tom, over which a piece of linen is tied. Pnt in the earth so that every part ho rogulnrly filled, as 
in the mint corefut poWng: slmke and pat tho sides of the vessel, that theru may bo no air holes or 
interstices. IMace the pot, or eylindrioai glass on a convenient stand, and under it a clean pan or basin 
to receive the liiiuid drainage, which will bo produced. Then pour over tiio mould small quantities of 
tlu‘ h'qflid manuie—say about a wine-glass coeh time—equally over evciy port of the surfiuic, waiting 
till tho whole iiass into the earth beforo another is oilded. If a gloss i^'lindcr bo used, the gradual 
passage of the fluid con be obsemd; and lids, it is obviinu, must bo advantageous. Wlum the mould 
is wetted throughout, a xiortion of ilaid will trickle through the lower orifice of tho vessel; and this, if 
foul, should be rctm'ncd over the mould. I have found that in a vessel four inches wide at tox>, and 
tiirouglmut its length, contnining seven fill] inches depth of soil, about ten ounces (<’. o. about fire wino- 
ghiHsiM) of liquid manure, will (snnpletely saturate the uurtli, and also allow the filtration of aixmt a 
wine-glass, or two fluid ounces, which will full into the ruedver. This drainage ought to be clear, 
and almost colourhm, and void of oduur. If so, it should be pomnd into a clean phial; after W'bieh, 
anolhiT small quantity of tlie brown manure sluntld bo poured over tlie mould. When any euh'ur is 
jierccived to puss, tlu; process will Iki ho liir comx)leted, os it must then he ploiu that no further 
absorption run take place in a iiuiss already saturated. 


niirrs TO PL.VNTEltS AND IMP1U)VKK8. 
llv Mu. 3. CO.X, (iAuusNiui n> W. ’Wxua, lisa., fiEotsAr. 

U T tills season of the ycai', when planting and oltenttions arc in full opiTution, it may not be amiss 
to offer a fow remarks for the eonsidcrutiun of those to whom such work is entrusted; and os 1 
Imve lately hod my attention jmrtieulorJy directed to tho subject, 1 sliall not bo deterred by the 
cxtt'cmc difilcnlty of advancing onytliing new on subjects which have occupied tho attention of some 
of tlic ablest men of the jmst and present day—from detailing a few impressions which eircumstanci'S 
have forced upon me. I do it with tho view of drawing attention to the sulgcet, in order to ineito 
to a spirit of oliservutiun, not us iircsuming to teach when 1 myself have much to leom. 

llioro cannot he a doubt Imt that certain combiiiations of trees, for example, are more pleoaiug 
tlum others; and that, therefore, in addition to studying their size, fiirms, and chaiuotcristies, one 
must also study their effect in eombinutiun or otherwise, in order that tliey may bo so disposed os to 
pve cvidcnco iff design on tho part of tho planter. Kxtensivo and varied observations arc diurefora 
iudispitnsablo to pcrfectiun on this point; for it is certain, that in this, as in many other things, thero 
is a standard to bo aimed at, and, though occasionally pleasing eombinatiouB are prudueed by chance, 
yet olumec is not to be depended upon. It must, thcr^re, be a desiiahlo thing to have some oortoin 
recognisable rules wherohy to rogulato the planting, in tiic first instance; and these, of course, must 
vary with tho fiuuUtics ofibrded 1 ^ the diiietent localities to bo operated upon. 

If we SCO a valley thickly planted with trees, and the summits of tho oiyacent hills loft bare, we 
could hardly fail to ho disagreeably imjircsscd with the bad taste iff the prqjrotor, or to consider it a 
COSO where the natural advantages were (if I may so term it) planted out; but iL on the oontnuy, 
the hills well! crowned with woods, and the vollty converted into a pasture, with hero and there a 
gronp to hrook tho too great uniformity—some bold projeotions and dcei> indentations being formed 
in tho main body of the woods, carried in some instances nearl]( to tho summits of the emineneea—it* 
eonld hardly fi^ to convey a pleasing impression to a mind posscssud of tusto to approciato, and 
oomprehension to understand; for in this manner tho apparent height of the hills would be much 
increased, and by the some rule so also wonld the dept^. of tho volley. Tlius would be produced, by 
skilfol management, two grand requisites fiir effect, viz., hinght and depth, consequently broader light 
and shade. Uenoe, there is, in this instanoe, evidently a right and wrong method of proceeding. 
Doubticss itumy other instances might bo quoted, hot I have advonoed enough to excito the attention 
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of those who aspire to be more than mere “ howeia of lAod and drawers of water.” Such persons— 
prepared tho enlightened scienoo and literataro which at the present day is so Ubendly diffiised, 
that all who desire may attain to it—^nced only to enter on the study with earnestness, and many a 
hidden llcpton, or Kent, or Brown, may be brought to light. 

I will now vonturo to offer a few remarks bearing more directly on tbo practical port of tho 
subject Distant views or olgects appear to for greater advantage when looked at from beneath and 
amongst the wide spreading arms and pgantio trunks of large trees, than when viewed from an open 
space. The planter, thorcfoio, in the formation of a new place, should boar this idea in mind i and, 
at various points where desirable views present thcmselrrs, should plant groups of such trees as ore 
calculated to produce those wide-spreading arms and large trunks) tho Cular of Lolionon, the Deo¬ 
dar, and Oak, ore, very applicable. Tho improver should also bear the some idea in mind, for ho will 
often And ready to his hand, a group of trees wliich only require to bo laid open to form at once a 
atatw! from which many other operations may proceed, and ideas flow. Bomctinies, also, ho may 
think that a tree stands in his way. In such coses, before he cuts it down, let him see if tho removal 
of a few of tlio lower branches, and thinning out others, may not answer every purpose, besides adding 
to tho picturesque effect. Very often tho removal of a largo tree, or a group, greatly diminishes the 
amount of light and shodie, (in eomlnnation, observe); and as tliis is a most important consideration, 
the greatest circumspection should be used in determining wbat slimdd bo entirely removed, or wliat 
partially so. 

Although trees with large trunks and mighty outstretclicd arms ore amongst the grandest oraa- 
moi^ in nature, and whether viewed from a dMoiicc, or whilst lexKsang beneath their umbrageous 
show, ore calculated to striko witii awo and admiration, yot wc oumot help admiring also those 
which feather graocfrilly dowm and reimsc on the green turf) these, wlu-u in their proper situation, 
that is, where they (rffio' no 1° licyond, and aie tJiomsi'IvcH Oir ohjeet of attraction, 

—aro very beautiful, and therefore jirojxir sites should Iw BrUsticd for grinijM of trees adapted fur tlic 
purpose. This leads me to another consideratiou, vix., whether the uH of planting the sumo kind of 
trees in indindnul groups, has had tliut attention paid to it whicli it deserves; for, however beautiful 
singlo specimens may appear, there are few eases in which three or more of tlio sonic s]iurire are not 
infinitely preferable, and capable of ]iroducuig a frir mure ]ilcasing effect, bemuse by fliis rembination 
wc may very often sec cxemidiflod tho different eborautoristies which the same species pnsicnt) and 
liy contrast, in juzta position, tluisc are brought more prominently under notice, at the some time that 
the unity of the group is jnsiscrvcd. Again, groups rather thinly distributed limn otherwise, have a 
fiur filler park-like effect, tluin tlie doUed appcunuiec which tlic sonic number of bees planted sin|^ 
would produce. * 


Another consideration is the due admixture of spiral with round-headed trees. As a general rule, 
tho latter must and ought greatly to predominate, liccausu a rounded outline is more agreeable to 
tho <yc, but here and tlioro a group of spiral trees, such as the Aides Dougloaii, tho Silver l^ir, and 
the common but beautiful sinrol Foplor, will contribute very much to create effect by contrast; and 
at the same time arrest the attention, and relievo the eye, which grows rcsticss when contemplating 
monotony under whatever shape it may bo presented to it. 


3^ijnUiniraits Jlotiir. 

^/vuhtr <tf JN»h» curiouii phonnmenon, yet nnaceuuntod ibr, » olMervablc In. por}ia{Hi ono-holf 

tilio whole numbor ol* longiAiUa in Kumoon. This coriBistM in Iho spiral arrangomont of tho bark and 

woody fibre, the coils being BonioCmcs us much compreciscd as thomi of an ordinoiy corkscrew, and, in somo 
instamsos^ the stem Itscdf is thus contorted. This is attributed tho people to tho aetioiL of tho wh^, bid; (ho 
phenomenon is apparently unknown in Ourwhal, &c., where the winds are equally violent; whih) at Kumaon 
wo find apecimena with straight si^ with iqnral fibres niixod up in the same for^ and trues other gcncni, 

^ in company with those ore nuror so affected, nor docs the peculiarity extend to the Conifimo of tho upper ranges. 

A oarei^ dissection, under the microsoope, would perhaps show it to be already present in tho embryo. Thero ia 
a itrong prejudiee against tho use of the twisted timiMV, which may bo well founded, where it is roquirOd for 
plaala; but when applied, unsquarod, for roof-trees, it appears to stand well, bearing great weights for many i 
yean; nor in Kumaon docs the piuotioe or the experience of tho people at all hoar out the very inferior estiinate 
ofthotindMjrfbrmodby BumeofouroffloGMiuGurwhaL From the fboility of obtiuning ttyliUlo othorwood is ^ 

used in great part of the province, where, with ordinary care, it is calinilatod to last a ooujdu of gunorations.— | 

JraASm, ii$ JtMTH, A^rk, mkl Hiri. Soe, <ifjAdia, ^ 
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FRANCI8CEA EXIMIA. 

Jfoaf. OrifTt ScuopimLAniACKx, BfHthumt ArvxofAic'iM, Mien. 


Okmvbxc CoABAimes.—FranciMPa, PoiL (obar. omcnd.). 
(itif/je Inltato'd-tulMiUir, mouth ubliquc* flytstootluMl. CbnU/a 
siilvpr>«hai)cd| tube narruw» a litfle inflotcd'itt the book at tho 
tmttttnit; tiiruotooniitrieU'd Intoa very pnHnlncmt oblique mouth; 
Ifmb obllqact rotate, expajulcd, flve-tooUied beyamd the middle; 
loboH unvi|uad| rounded, eutJrc, the uppermost laT^rent; mtiva- 
tiou qulnoaiujiuliy Imbrlcab'd, the nlnuwsA bibrofivxed. Slttmetm 
fiHir, didynamoiiH, Included, idmrt, inKertcd in equul iwim bi*> 
midh Uir dilutitUim uf thn tube, the two lonper beneath the lunre 
ujqier lube; fifawenU ruthrr fleidiy, einuprociM, oorruRated, in- 
fleicd at liie ui>ea; mnihen mdfom, uoiniirexeed, affixed by the | 
Htnuii, oiHMNflled, opening with two v»lv^ hy a marKlnul riit, the I 

kIoIkhv polUniferouN refeptneleponeidcuoun in thrainaH. t/cary | 
olwvate, aurrmiiKled at the but turn by a atalknl flmhy glauduie, ' 
twcMadh*d; llmby, prumhiCRt, uilnate to the diKMqii. 

mtmt on butli Hidee, uumy-ovulcd; a/y/e dlifona, wry nnieii : 
thtekened ut the ajiex and fniiexed; Mtigmu two-Upprd, lobCH I 
Mont, Tttther Ihiek, obtuae, idiindiilnr within, (itptiHlf orate, . 
ineluilcd in the poraiHlent ealyx, eorincroua, two-vulvcd, two* | 
etdbal; vul\xn iNtndlel to tlio ultimately free plucouto. ik-fda , 


few, mtlicr lorffe, oblouir, aubanfmbir, oourex on tho book, 
hiluju wutrul, eouaideumia eoncuve, t>HitD retlettlately-tdtted. 
SuArt/Q contrary to the ^Uont, Jnenrvial In tho ozla vt fleah^ 
albumen; cotyledona ovate etimprcaa e d nne>tblnl tho lonjcth 
and twice aa bmoii aa tiie tcyete radicle, which la elonderbr^ow. 
—UnodUan nnd Pcruvlau under-ahruba; leuvea altmiute, quite 
entire, riblrni;;. C)'moa terminal, denaaly eapituloua or kMwely 
lbw*iiDW‘t>rei], rarely tedufied to a flower; bracta amull; 
fluwera ahowy, vlulaeotuie, rntmetimcH iwler, tube of tho ooroUa 
ahemt equul to tho Mlyx, more rarely twice tw four thnea on long, 
-xjftrra, te ^nm. gfN*a. JTIti, Her. IJ, t, 219.) 

FaAxriaeKA xxnatA, ArAet'rffeelfer. — riioleo Fronebieea. ~ 
r<paT(w oldonKi or hmeealate aeunilnflte, opaque, paler beneath; 
brjiieiiea erect, and, aa wi41 iu< the wdyx, downy; tube of the 
et^lia cuneil, al^htiy exaerhvi; eyinea teoae, two*, three-, or 
ftHir*fluacrcd; ealyx an imrh long, tubular, aub4nflated; po- 
dtinclea bnlf on long; corolbi intunaely biue-]iurp]c. 

HynoKTUY.—Frandaoea exlmia, ikheidtreiter M3. Otird. 
Mag. Jiol.t L 10. 


B ESORir’TION. —A Homcwliat crecUgrowit^ shrub, attnining three to four or five feet in 
height, and apparently having the habit of Franciscca hitifcdia. The leaves are oblong, or 
Inneeolutc, tapering to a sliaqi point, from three to six inches long, ami an inch and a half brdad, 
of a dull green colour. At the ends of the shoots luid lateral hmiiches grow tlie few-flowered 
cymes, whieh are furnished with nvutc-aeuminnte bmeto at tho hose of the pcduneles. (lymes 
two- to four-flowered, the flowers hugi* and showy, tlirce inches in diameter, of a deep violet 
eolour, hcenmiiig pal(>r after expansion, os in the other etdtivated species. Calyx with five 
sharp-pdiuted nearly equal teeth, (kirollii tulm somewhat exceeding the calyx, slender, curved 
ucar the a]iex; limb of flve spreading romidcd undulated lobes, somewhat decp<>r coloured 
towards the base. 

IIisToBT, Ae.—^Tbo fine spisnus of Pronciseca, which forms the subject of tho annexed 
plate, is a native of liraxil; whei-c it was found, in tho environs of Villa Vrtmea, in the province 
of St. Paul, growing in the shady ports of the untrod forests. It was discovertxl liy M. Lilion, 
the collccfanr of M. do Jonghe, of Urussels, and wus received hyM.de Jonghe in 1847. We 
understand it has already found its way into several English gmfleuB. 

In flclgium tliis tVanciscua eximia is spoken of os tho finest species of the genus yet in 
cultivation; and we learn, idsu, that it proves to he afrcc flowerer—^plants of the height of two 
feet and a half producing successively through the. blooming setuMm upwards of two hundred 
blossoms, of the sixe and colour represented in our plate. The first hlosscmiH home in Europe 
were produced in March, 1849, and tho original phmt again commenced flowering in January, 
1850, and continued to produce blossoms till the cud of June. Young plants ore also reported 
to flower freely. 

CeiTUUK.—The Proncisccos require to be grown in the stove. When at rest, however, 
which, in tho different species, occurs at varying periods, the temperature of uu intermediate 
house is high enough for thirni; nnd from this state of rest they arc excited hy u gentle in- 
ercuse of temperature, aided the use of mild bottom heat. They are increased cut¬ 
tings uf the young shoots planted in sand under hcll-glassos, ond plunged in a gentle heat. 
When they produce seeds, this affbids another means uf increase; F. latifolia not uufiequontl^ 
hears seeds. They should he potted in a compost of fihry peat, good mellow loom, and leaf- 
mould, in about equal {Hirts, enough sand licing added to secure the free passage of water. Of^ 
this element they must have hut Uttle while in a dormant iftatc, but when growth has become 
active they will be benefited by a liberal supply, if care is token that it does not stagnate. The 
large-leaved species seem to require the mort liberal supplies (f water. Several at the species 
rank amongst the most useful of winter-blooming jdants.—M. 
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■ Bt ARTnUB HENFREY, E«q., F.I>.B., EEirrotiRB o»- BoTAirr *T Rt. Ohdbob'b Hospitai,. 

TH* elehenta&y sTStroTirEE oy plant*—(C b«/i«««i). 

MHK lost ohaptor (page 184) concluded with a dcucription of the general charactor of the con- 
A struction of the stem of Monocotyledon*, and it was tht-n jwintsd out that the woody akelcton, 
compoecd of the fibrO’Tnsonlar bundles, conaUta of a large number of these lying loosely embedded, 
ftoo from one another, in the soft, spongy, cellular tissue of the stem | it was shown that these bundles 
do not undergo any important alteration after they are completely developed, and that the ptindiial 
changes which take plaoo in Monocotyledonon* trunks, such ns tlioso of Palms, arise from the oonsoli^- 
tion of the general oellular tissao, by its acquiring a woody consistence, through the deposit of thicken- 
ing layers in its cells, so that the flbro-Tascular bundles ore at lost bound together, and become part 
of a solid woody maaa But fliis does not alter tlio relative position and arrangement of tho various 
parts. 

It is very differont with tho stems of Dicotyledons. Wo find hero that not only is the structure of 
the bundles peculiar, but that there is a new and more definite mode of armngeineiit i moreover, 
that tho history of their growtli includes a scries of additional developments, in which altogether new 
parts are produced, and which only terminate with' the life of tlic plant. Tho characters of the 
Diootylcdonons stem should be studied, in the first place, in annual plants, and in the yearling shoots 
of perennials, the oonditions being essentially the same. 

When we cut one of these aotoss, wo find a more distinctly marked division into regim* than exists 
in inc Menocotyledonous stem | thefibro-vasculor bundles do not here lie scattered through the cellular 
mo^ but present a regular eirclo at thdr out ends, surrounding and cutting off a central spongy region, 
which we recognise as the pUh, from a second external cellular regpon, belonging to tho bark or rind 

_ structures. If the stem or shoot be very young tho ends of Hie bundles 

b will much rtaemble those of tho Monocotyledons, and will form a 

/ - r— ^ circular row, divided from one another by lines of the cellular structure, 

/ 1 \ "*‘*'•'8 to the bark i when a little older tliey will lie 

I 1 to have acqnir(4 a somewhat triangular shape with their in- 

I * 1 I creased size, resembling so many wedges with the narrow ends towards 

I bj the pith, and now by their enlargement they piviss upon the lines of 

\ stucture intervening between their sides, so os to reduce these 

\ / to more plates, which constitute what are calbid the “ medullary rays.” 

\ / Tho rind, CTveloping the wood, has also acquired further develoinncnt, 

t ' presenting a division into several regions, each having ita peculiar 

' - character. To make these and their relations to the inner portions 

cucsia isuisrsATiica vs* miwsTios wjU trace the nature of the various parts met with as we 

or A McorTLSDosavi sm. examine them, from tho pith outwards to the surface, in a atom or 
a, pith; iirtoai A e, pistes of shoot at the close of its first year’s growth. 

omadrtondleittiuixsdliiscircla. tor tissue of whicli the whole stem at first consisted; 4 , i ij 

this is surrounded by a layer of firm woody matter, 'Jil 1. h- 

formed of a carelo of fibro-vascnlar bundles, arranged side by side, and dosely ’''tfl/ j' if 

in contact, like the staves of a cask, only parted from one another by slit-like f f-ti 

openings here and there, filled up with cellular tissue, which arc the remains of tho / .'ll I'l 

tissue lying between them while they woro small and delicate; and, as I have already t o *'"a 

said, ore called the modulhuy rays. The fibivi-raBCular bundles, when examined nsmoiOTu* kt. 
nuoroacapically, are found to be composed of the fbllowiiig structures:—Next the wraiorArosnosur 
^th lies a layer of the siHcalled spiral vessels, the delicate elastie strengthening 
organs, which bemg the first formed, lie here, immediately on the ]nth, of which c»niw»» ™at "or 
they were at first the only pratocting structures;, they were formerly supposed to *"* “spsi-i-as* 

have some peculiar ftinetion connected with tho juth, and hence the cirenlar sheath **”• 

around the jnth they collootively form was called the “medullary sheath;” tho » 
medullary sheath, however, is merely tho first-formed portion of tho woody 
s knl eton, developed in tho growing-end of the stem, while it is young and delicate, **” awS“i'**T 
end, therefore, composed of spiral vessels, for tho same reason that tho rib* of the 
leave* and leaf-stolks ore-^iamcly, to give strength combined with great flexilnlity. 
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To the elaatie «inral straotiiree snooeed animliii andretioulated tubes, more solid forms of the same 
stnutores; then comes a oonsiderahle mass of mod, properly so called, the component parts of which 
dUfor very much in di&rent plants. Commonly the greater portion aonsuts of the spindle-shapod 
wood-ccUs, which become more and more solid by intern^ — 

deposits as they grow oldori while, scattered here and 
there among the wood-coUl, occur largo duets or porous 
tubes, the open ends of whitdi arc often visible to tho 
naked eye in wood cut across tho groin. In some plants 
the wo^ is wholly composed of these porous duets or 
tubes; in others tiio wood-eells ore large, and marked 
with x»rus, like the ducts, In some the wood-cells are very 
small, and closely packed, giving great density; and 
again, in others, ioose cellular regions occur, scattered 
through the wood, giving to the slum a light and spongy 
consistence. Into the minntiu) of these points it is not 
worth whilu to enter here, although they odor a most 
interesting field of observation to the microscopist. 

Toward the outer part of the wood wo find the tissue 

of tlic fibra-vasculor bundles heeome gradually more and _ 

, 1 ^ . esoM AMD psur]tsmtin.AS SKcrioNs or t«s nvii or 

more delicate, so that at last its ceils iiro quite soft, and ^ iu<»tti.sihui, tbbss tksbs oui. 

offer bnt very little rcsistaiiee to cxtcruul violence; it is bi tlu centre is Hsontbi! pith, s.oompoMd of octtuiitr 

ut this point that the rind peels off in Htii]niing rimng nsems surroanauisitijthci)o.c«Uc<iraoiiuiicTVBifcitii, 
twigs, or barking wissl, and whmi the cells of this n^on 

uiv gorged with sap in spring, I hey present so iittle density it, i. The oatmnoct is psrtly in Uie dcUoatc stntc enihid 
of tcaturu, that this region wos supiKisisl formerly to bo “mhmni,anajoinsthohoTli,thrTnrio»slt 3 rcrsof*hhai 
a tree space in whieli the thick sap or cambium flowed to leCisUncL 

form the new wnid. It has bf>en elcm-ly shown, however, that the tissue extends uniuteiTuptodly into 
the bark, imd this delicate rcgiim is nicivly to be distiiigniBhcd by the name of the camliium layer; itn 
importance will be shown presently. As the wood Ineomcs gradually more delicate towards the com- 
bium layer, so this latter again, but more saddenly, changes ontwaids, and we arrive next at a new 
woody struclmt!; this consists of the liber bundles, which are long bundles or strips of a firm stringy 
texture, lying opposite to and outsida tho fibro-voscular bundles of tho weed, und forming the fibrous 
region of tho hark, lliesc handles an com]ioHed of cells resembling those of tho wood, except that 
they ore cxisoedingly long and slender; and, as they ore not coUocted into such masses as Uie cells of 
the internal regions of the stem, they form tough and stringy textures instead of solid wood. They 
are well seen on Uio surface of the stem of the Vine or CIcmatiB, when the outer layers of tho bark 
decay so os to cxiiose ita liber in stringy shreds. The lilier bundles are snirounded and imbedded in 
a layer of cullniar tissue, into which tho ends of tho mcdnllary rays pass out between them; tlui ceils 
of Uiis layer arc usually filled with green matter, and this ri^on of the hurk is the scat uf on active 
vegetatiun, performing in young atoms, and prohahly to some extent in old ones, similar functiouB to 

these of tho leaves. The outiddo of the stem isfiinncd at fimof a 
layer of green epidermu, the " akin ” of the plant, wliicli wiU bo 
spoken of horeulW; os it grows older, and in meat plants by tho 
end of the first year, it hoa ooqnired a brown oolonr, foom the 
development of foe corky layer, • layer of cells having thin but 
strong walls, and eoustituting a light, but fine and tough foamc, 

A mcerruHnoc. cnn. osn vnu old. ^e^tinod to protect the moTO deUoato and more activoly occupied 

struetures beneath. 8acli is foe strnetnre of a Dicotyledonous 
stem at foe close of the first year of its growth; hut ifo develop¬ 
ment docH not cease here. The stem thus formed is capable of 
increasing, by a regular and gradiiol mode of growth, to on almost 
unlimited extent, at all cvcqts to an extent which is limited by < 
cxicrnal agencies alone, since the fibro-vascnlar region is endowed 
with a perennial vitality, which causes it to prodnoe new layers 
* uicoTTLsncwom nsn, TWO TSLSS OLD. y^ after year so long 08 foe other organs of foe pbnt fhrniah it 

with nutriment. 

In foe second spring, foe cells of tlio cambium layer begin to mnltiply once more; ^oy divide, 
Bubdividc, and expand, poabing foe hark ontwords, and fons ibtm u now layer of wood all over foe 
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Bm&ce of that formed in tiie preceding yetr, and a« there ie a little diffeienoe in the size or amount of 
internal dqmait in the last oclls of ono year and the ftrat of the nexti vc fold a line of demarcation 
between each period of growth, these being the lines commonly known by tho name of “ annual rings.” 

At the some time tlio liber bundles of the bark, which 
luve been pnslicd' outwards to make room for the new 
wood, rcoeiTC a new layer on tiieir insiiZe; a layer which 
is very thin, often forming a mere plate, thinner than 
paper, but as logulur in its juoduetion as that of Uio 
wood; Hometimrs these may borcry distinctly traced, by 
tluar coming apart very rcofoly when dry, os in the luee- 
Iwrk trees, or in tho Lime, the liber of whicii forms die 
material railed foiss, used for matting, &o. ” 

Each suceceding year witnesses a similar change, and 
thus the stem hero acquires, idmaltmiccmsly with the 
new lengths at its growing points, a new layer of thieh- 
ening all over the older parts, u process which does not I 
occur in Monocotyledons, or, in a few where it appears 
to do so, in a totally different way. We have said in 
cadi succeeding year, and used the term "annual rings,” 
because in our temperate elimate these words lejmescnt I 
tho truth in almost every instance; the alternations of 
the seasons are so regular that" tho jieriods of growth are 
annual. But it is not always so in other climates, pcThajw 
not so oiti-n as has been imagined; at all events, it is 
known that tho trunks of arlsircsccnt Cuctacetc pi'csent 
rings indicating periods of growth extending over several years; and it is tho same in the Oyc^aceie. 

On the other hand, it lias been stated that a teui|wraiy interruption of growth, siieh as that produeid 
ly tho loss of the greater part of the foliage early in tlic yciu:, will eauso two rings for that year; 
and rings have been counted in sueh numbers in 
tropical trees, that we hesitate to regard them os 
representing periods of existence wi long as a year, 
and indine to believe that loss marked duuiges 
than our alternatiuns of winter and summer, niay 
Buffice in those regions to produce tlic alternate 
anost and remwoking of devdopmenh 

Tho roots of Bioo^ledous ore naturaHy, that 
is in plants raised from seeds and not from cut¬ 
ting^ direct coutinnatioiis of tlic lower end of 
tho stem. Thidr solid structure, therefore, is 
termed of prolongations downwards of tho fibro- 
vosonlor handles, but these soon coalesce, iiud tho 
pith is lost; there arc no medullary rays, and 
the bark is a rind devoid of liber bundles and 
more soft and sncculcnt than that of tho stem. 

Ilie wood of the root is inercosod by snocossive 
Isyors all over the old ]iartB, aimultaneoudy with 
the formation of the new layers in the stem; 
but the structures ore mnch less cosy to moke 
oat bore, from their solid condition and tho 
oorapiication arising from the tortnositics and 
doso lumifloations of the roots. Tho main dion- 
„ nol of absoqition is through tlic spongy rind of 

the sap rises into the bark, cambium'layer, and yoang wood of tho stem. The old wood of tho root, 
like that of tho stem, becomes, after a time, consolidated by internal deposits into a dense structure; i 

in some trees almost into a solid moss. Tins older solid port ot the trunk is railed the duramen, or ' 

heart'Wood; the ontcr and still active layers, tho oWurnmn, or sap-wood; those regions often present¬ 
ing even a' difference of colour. 



STKK AT Tm KHa nv thk ncTD vkas. 

Tho Urers of liber oni too thin to he ropreeonted la the 4rswlav> 

the root and its younger layers of wood, up which 



A eiUilTVi.R1»M»UB iniE», TBREE YSAIW OLI,. 



'' A ntooi y tbWutooM htjem pcits vkaiio oi.n. 
ff,plth anil wood of tho tlntt year; h, o, and if, layTta 
of irind of the Accmid, third, and fburth ypora; r, tho 
four thin luyoni of Uhor. 
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PEOFESSIONAL AND MOKAL TRAINING. 

BUnOESTITM IlIMTB ASSRK88ED TO TODNO OABDEMEKB. 

Bt Mb. W. P. KEANE, Authob op tkb “ Beadtibs or Sotuutp.” 

I T i« wonderful to contemplate the diffiirent changes that matter nndeigocs—changes that are in 
ortive ojieration at all times. It goes through various modifications, resolving itself into difflnent 
elements, bat on the vrhulo producing no increase or diminution in Jho matter tlmt was first formed. 
To liegni with omoclvcs: wonderful os it mny seem, our bodies, when we die, vrill ultimately bo 
notliiiig moro tlian carbonic acid and ammonia. These wo know ore the ibod of plants. Our bones ore 
compo^ of phosphate of lime, and magnesia, and chalk (the carbonate of Ume); carbonate of om- 
moiiia is volatilu, and is carried into the mr, to be wafted on tho winds of heaven; the bones are 
soluble, jind the phnsphates and carlmnate of lime dissolved, and in a state of solution, ore taken up by 
the roots of plants. Tlio dust from tlio graveyards is transported to a disteiice, by flic winds) the 
gases ascending from tho same plm-os, (ximmingling with tlie atmosjdiere, are almorlied and assimilated 
by tho leaves of plauts, and these plants may be grain, friiils, or vcgetaldes, fit food fur the sustenonec of 
man. Thus, there is one continued interchange, to preserve the uniform supply of matter to all created 
Isiings. The world is comtioseil of animals, vegetables, and minerals. Tlw atmosphere is composed of 
Hoveral gases, namely, oxygen, hydn^n, nibc^n, and carbonic acid. Oxygen inspired by animals is 
the rouse of animal lu'ut; it is the sup)Hni<Twf comlnistion, and oil tho changes in the elements of our 
earth arc aftl<rted more or less by its imtion. Hydrogen is on element united witli oxygen in the 
formaiiim of water. Nitrogen prodni^ by the decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, is 
the most nntricious ingredient for all gardening par|ioses. The ammonia so nseful to vegetation nni- 
siste of six parts of liydrogmi and two intrts of nitn^n; urine q|nd stable manure are v'cry rich in 
ammonia; that portion tlmt ascends into Uio atmospbero is brought down with every sliower of nun 
to fertilise Uio land. Carbon is given out b}' tlio rciqiiration of animals; it exists in all natural 
manures, and plants ai'e also supplied with it Irinn the almosjihere. 

Uow benutiM is the barminiy of Nature. Animal life dejKmds for snpport ujum vegetable lift-, and 
vegeteble life is indebted to the ossistonee of iiiinerals for its suppoi-l. They aro oil links in the great 
eliain of nuircrsol existence. To make it more plain, man’s existence is continued by tlw nouiishnicnt 
he receirrs fiinii Uie fiesli of animals, and frimi vegetables; animals feed upon vegetables; and vegc-- 
tablcH upon oigonic and inorganic substances, in a state of solution. Man and tlie other animals after 
death undeigo changes by the acliim of tlie atmisijiherir ogimts, ty which they become the food fiir 
plants; and plants in a moiilar manner after death contribute to the supjxirt of tbeir desttendunbe 
Matter nndcrgia's various rhanges, its (dements are remrauged to continue the same matter—«von tlw 
very same weiglit of sabstance now as was in tho world at the moment of its creation, 


3?rnr nni IRnir 

Msiitniij.a rimchon. SiolNild's Muilinlllu {Fioi'e ties Serm, i 482). -Not. OixL., MoIttiitO’ 

maecnn § MolaKtominc.*- Syn., M. cxiinia, Bifboid, uot of Jifttme —X handsome stovo quite smootii, tiic 

bruneboB terete, wium Tory young, wlien they uro o1«o1ete1y Itetr-oiiglcd. Hie Icbycr arc opposite, Homewhat 
flfsidiy, imtiro, triplonorvvd, ol>long>>olliptiR, deep grci^n sInivo tinted witii polo brovn beauuth, and attaobcKl by ulunt 
footsUdb. Tho flowem arc nuiuurouo, in idinrt nttkc>d di^ricating luunolca, which grow from the old wood ‘ they oro 
of tt waxy texturo, tho petals fbor, white tinted with row at the bow, Uio subglolMiw oalyx bumg ydlowish brown, 
and tlio BtomooB deep rose colour. From Jam IntruduGod to Bedgium, about i847j l>y M. Van ILoutte. Flowers? 

OptmriA Salmiaxa, Farmentw. Princo de $hilm*s OpunUa iliot. t. 4542).*—Nat. Ord., Cactaocm $ 
Opuntido). -A very pretty, idundur, succulent plant, requiring on iuterraediato stove. It grows one to two fiict 
high, of branclmd hidiit, with erect cylindrical slender bnuiohos of on uriiy groon cxdoar, bearing seuttered areolcs 
formed of white downy tufts of wool, among which arc six to eiji^t small brown uni^quol spines. The ftowers oro 
copiously clustered about tho cuds of the branches, morluniic-sused, tho sepals gradually passing into petals; tho 
outride is zod, but^ when frilly expanded, Uie ground colour of the flowers is sul^nr-yollow, slightly tintod with 
rose colour and red down the contee; the potols are obovato; tho flowers about two inehos in duuiiutcr. From 
Brasil. Introduced about 1848. Flowors In Si'ptombcr and Oet»lN«r. Koyal Botanic Ourdon, Kew. 

(yTAxons vitTATA, Bon^-luavcd Cyanotis (Jorntt. Jlori. #«., v., 130). -Knt Ord., ComnKdynocem. • 

—Syn., Trodoscontia sobrina, of fordetw. —A herbaceous stove plant of small sise, with ornamental foliage. Tho 
items ore prooumbent, much branched, spreading on tlic groni^ or hanging over toe edges of the pots or baskets 
in whiobit is grown; they aro moro or less ting^ with purple. The Ica^iii ore oblong>oval, obllquo tt the base, 
puiplo boneato, duik purplish green above, with two longitudinal silvery bands, and boiry abratliing petioles. 
The flowers un small, inconipicuous, purple, appearing for a long time one after another, from wi&in. t conplo 
of tenmnal bracts, of which ono resembles the ordinary leaves except in befng stalklcss, toe other i%riitntmr and 
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bott-thaped. It u a pratty plant fur planting on bare aui£woi of soil in hothouaoa, or for hanging over baakota or 
pota in wHoh other planta are luapendod. Naiivo country unknown. Introduced before 1848. Flowcra in 
spring and Buznmor, or throughout the year. 

AnoAiBCinc vibeits, Zuidle^. Oroomah-floworod AngnBOum Qsrd,^ i., 28).->-N8t. Old., Orohidacece 

f YandecD-Barcanthidese.—A noble-looking atovo epiphyte wiOi on erect rooting stem, and flaccid g^uoous dis- 
riohouB leaves of a broad etnp-ahaped fbrm. The flowers grow on erect spikes about two feet long •, the sepals . 
and petals are narrow, lanoe-riiaped, precnish; the lip is snbrotund, with the apex oonvolntc and cuspidate, white, 
conipioiiouBly tinged with green. From the Ido of Bourbon. Introduce in 1847. Flowers in winter ot qning. 

AmoosAwmos muANTniNA, Booker, Tyrian-purple Anigossiitlios (BCL Moff, H 4507).—Nat Ord., Hietoo- 
dumceffi.—A handsome groonhousc perennial, with a short thidk woody candex, and a leafy stem, three to five foot 
high, simple, and hoary with downy tomentum. The root leaves arc a foot long, liuoar, striated, oqultont, pale green, 
the odgea scabrous. The fiowun grow in oloso ono-sidod spikes, upon the terminal brantdios of the poniculatnd stem; 
they omisist of a long curved tube, swollen at the bosc, and divided into half-a-ik«(m pointed segments, and as well 
as the stalks are clothed with a donso wool of the riebest Tyrian piuidc; they are glabrous end straw-ooloured on 
the inner surfoco. From Australia: south-west of the Swan Bivor settlement Not yet introduced, ilowers ^ 

PaitoosimiwN pkutusom, Kmth and Bouche. Bonri-loaved Pbiludmidron {Ann. de (/and., v., 262).—Nat 
Ord., Araoea § CaladUse.— A fiuc-l(x)king stove herbaceous perennial, having a riimlnng rhixenne, ftimishcd with 
cordate sub-rotundato ovate pinnatifld coriaceous leaves, three to fbur feet long, and romsTkable flmn being pierred 
with small holes; thu divisions of tlicso leaves are Immdly liibar, oblu|tmly u^uminato, and hooked. The s^ia- 
dix is unknown. From Gnatemola. Introduced to Berlin, M. Warxeewita in 1849. Flowers i 

Awthuhiuv AMfBNUK, KuHtk sud Somkf. Pleasing Anthurium (^h». de Oand.f v. 185).—^Nat. Ord., Oron- 
tiacoeo $ Orontim" A stove perennial, wilb short straight rooting stums, furnished unth oblong aruminate leaves, 
rouKded at the base, nine inches long, and penniuorved; tlio petioloB are about six inehcslong. The scape is three 
to fhnr inehes long, Itooring the ovidft-ublong sharply-pointed suboordatc spathi^ wliicb is green, with purple ut 
the apex, wlicro it is revulute *, the spadix is about as thick as a quilL From Caroccas. Introduced to Berlin by 
M. IMorita about 1847. Flowcra in September. 

OmmoiriA TBTUiPOf4A, lAttdleyi. Iris-leaved Oberonia {Jiot. Mug.^ t. 4517).—Nat. Ord., Orehidaccin $ Ma- 
laxem-TiiparidiB.—Syn., GymMdium iridifi>Unin, Boxhergh; Molaxia msifurmis, timith .—A small unattractive 
stove epiphyte, with a few bmorl onsiform leaves, and a spike of innumerable dense small fluwers of a pole 
yellowish flesh-colour; the flower spiko, except in colour, looks like a stumpy rat’s taiL From India, Gc 7 lun, and 
Otabeite. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in winter. Koyal Butank 6ar^, Kew. 

MwmoBiDEnuB jivxxvoua, Alhn OunntnghaM. Box-loavcd Metrosidems {Jioi, Meg 1. 4515).—^Nat Ord., 
Myrtacea^ § Lcptoepcmicio.— AMkA the Now* Zealanders.—neat box-Uke branching riinib, ** in its nativu country 
scondont rooUng like Ivy." The leaves arc disposed in four rows, numcrou^ small, almost sessile, elliptic or 
ovatc-rotnndatc, dork gn'cm and gl(»sy on the nppur suriheo, somewhat paler and boary beneath, the texture Icathiiy; 
except in being blunter, they have mnch the appcanincc of those of a small leaved myrtle. The flowers grow from 
the axils of the terminal leaves, aiwnuning the appeuranoo of small leafy heads; they are small and whitish. Frum 
Kew Zealand: furcstsuf Wongaroa, Intntduct'd b(*fliro 1848. Flovrcn in Ai^^st. Br^al Botanic Garden, Kew. 

Uazba Victoulb, Dremoomd. Bu)'at Unkca (Zowf. J^oHrM. Botany ).— Nat Ord., l^rotcaoeaQ § Frdliculorcs. - 
A remarkably splendid evergreen groenbousc shrub, in its native comitry growing from twelve to finirtcon 
foot in Insight, with white velvety stems and boda. The leaves, which arc jagged uid sinuated, arc from six to 
eight ineboB long. The most consjdououa ports arc the richly variegated bracts, which, on plants three at fonr 
years old, are homo in regular whorls, each whorl from seven to nine inches in henght, farmed of five rows, each 
containing flve bracts; the lowest bracts arc the hmadc'St and measure from four to five indies, the whole breadth 
being about ton iiuhes; they decrease in siso upwards, the uppermost being endy four inches across in thedrwhedo 
breadth. Each whori is a year's growth after the plant begins to flower; the first year they are ydlowish-whito 
in the eontre, the veins, and the teeth; the seemnd ytaa what was white becomes gedden yidlow; the third year 
what was ydlow becomes rich onmgo; and the fourth year blood-red; toe groon, light aid luminous the first 
year, varies annually to deeper shades. Flowers not dtiscribed. From Australia: near Mcmnt Barren. Intro¬ 
duced about 1847. Flowers? Bc^id Botanic Garden, Kow. 

Acbopbba abmextaca, Ztfuf^. Apricot-cnlonred Acn>pc*m (Feat. Ft Gerd,, i 94).—Nat. Ord., Orohidaoeo 
$ Yandem-lCsxillaridce.—A curious and pretty stove epiphyte. pseudo-hulbs and leaves arc luit described. 

The flowers grow in pendent, loose, many-flowered racemes, and are rather large, and coloured like toe sunny side 
of a ripo Aprioot; toe sepals are apioulate, the lateral ones oblique with the apex rounded; toe pc^tals arc free, 
half 08 long as the cedumn; the point of too Up free, undivided, and flat From Nicaragua. Introduced, by H. 

* Waroewftx, in 1849. Flowers in sumnu'n Sir P. H. Egorton, Bart 

Cabpamvla Nonius, axaa. Van HotUte. White imblu BcHflowor (Flore dee Serree^ t 563).-'Nat Ord., 
CampanolacNxe | Campanulcw.—A fine hardy herbaceous plant, raised frtm tbo Ouapanula nobOis, introduced to 
Europe Hr. Fortune, fertUisod by 0. punctata. It has the ^bit and appeoranoe at too original Chinese 
hut has advaatagcnusly exchanged too dingy purple of toe bloasoms of that kind, for a tolerably pure white, which 
ia dotted over w^ small violet spodcs. A Bolgiangardcu variety, raised by H. Van Eoutte. Introduced in 1850. 
Flowers in the summer months. 






NEW AND BABE PIANTD. 
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^ CATTunrA lAMATA, Ficu, UMikg. Blotched rul^-lipped CatOcTB (Act. Ft. fltordL, i., t. 24): 

Cumxu. lABiATA, JULBA, Um^. mito ruby-Uppod CctBoy* (Art. FI. Oard., I, t 24).—Xct Ord., 
OrdhidcccoD j Bpidondroaj- I j nji a diB . The alxive ore two fine end dietinot variotioe of tho well known C. Inbictc, 
fitim which, Recording to A. Idndloy, C. Mubuec doea not didhr spocUlciUly; iodcoil, thcro are numoroua imported 
TRiietiea (^thu, ae of nimc other on^ida The atenuof theeo iduitaare Wwoenclab-ahapedondapindlo-ahapod; 

I Iho IraTOa oblong, aolitaiy ; the apathe aa long aa the peduncle ; the acpala linear-lanceolate, acute ; the petnla 
I' much broader, wavy; the lip olxn-Btc, criiqied, wavy, aid cmatginatc. Thp var. jmrAi haa very largo roay lilan 
j' ftowero, wliich ore blotched with Inightcr roao; the lip deep rich crimaon. blotched toworda the edge; gron-n by 
.1 J. J. Mandy, The var. alia ia white, except the lip, which ia crimaon, broken and blotched towarda the margin, 

!; where it ia white; grown at Syon. From llnuiL Introduced about 1848. Flowoca in aunimer. 

], OounoiiiA lAVAKiTA, SMimm. Javaneac Gkirdonia (Sot. Mag., t. 4S39).—Nat Ord., TcrnatrSmiaecio.— A 
i| bmneJsed, evergreen, atoveahnib, with the aapeel of a tea plant Tho btanchea are terete, the leavoa alternate, 
olliptic-limreulata, leathery, and ipiito entire. Thu fliiwen grow ringly on oolitary pi<dunejea, axillary finm tbo 
lioau of moat of the upper luavea, which peduncloa bear two nr three ftedduoua, apatli^ate, green brocta below tho 
calyx; the flowera conaiat of ftve obovate, white pctala, and an aeonady two inchea in diameter. From lava : 
probably in the mountaina Inlrudoeed in 1848. Flowen in Aiignat and September. Meaara. ItoUiaann of Tooting. 

PonTT.AHmA riATANTiLA, JloohtT. BroodrAowured Portlondia (Sot. Mag., t 4834). - Nat Ord., Oiuchanacein 
§ Cinchancm .—\ fine abowy atnve, oveigrccn, glabroua abrub, of oroct beunebing huldt. Tlie Icnvi'c are large, 
oppueite with very abort atclka, dliptir-olmvate, aenicwhnt leathery. Mid of a full glosay green. Tho flowera grow 
aitigly on alinrt atalka from the axila of the Icnvea, often opposite; ^o calyx bus four apreading, leafy, lanecolatc 
lobes; tho eorolla ia white, broniliy and shortly funnel-ahaped, approaching to btdl-ahaped; flve-ribbod, w'ith a 
limb of five apreading, ovate lobca, with revolufe margina. It boa been grown us a fine varitdy of P. gntndiflnnt, 
but ia iliatinet from that apccica; the flowers not laung half tile length, and much morn freely produced. Froira^f' 
West Tmlies f Tnlnaluccd before 1880. Flowere all siiuiincr, “almost always in bloasom." Hcaars. I/uoombc, 
l*inoc, and Co., of Kxctcr. 

BuoiioiinxiiiinN ciNNAwncKCU, CoKHiHOHAMt. Undbg. Cunninghora’a IVbito Kbodoibmdron (Art FI. 
Oard., i., t IB). -Nat Ord., Kriearom { fibialodoiidnm- A splendid hardy evergreen shrub, mined from It oinna- 
momoura croased with B, maximum. Tho flower heads ore large, and the ilow'ora pun white, boutifully nontnwt- 
ing with the dork purple spotting on tho upper segment of tho corolla. It is statcil to bo quite hanly. A garden * 
hybrid, raised, about 1848, by Mr. Cunningham, of LiviTpnoI. Flowera inMay. 

lliumoinmnuuH roNTiouw, Vxhvae.\eanum FUixn-VLoro, Vati Mautte. Vervacuc's double Bhododendron 
I (Flort da Sorra, t. 492).—Nat. Oni., Erii’ocnai § Khododendrem.- -A fine hardy shrub, remarkable among tho 
j Bhododendrona for its senii-doublo blnsaoiua, which arc produced in large dejircsseil diuino pyramidal ho^ or 
isirymha; tho odour ia a pole liloc-purplo, Uic uiqier segment of tlio corolla marked with scattered yoUuw spotc. 

A Ilelgutn gonlen voriidy of some merj);. 

i. ItiAMTHes oiiCRKTiiii, Fimiir. Blood-rcd Dianthiis (Arc drs Sara, t. 488), Nat. Ord., Caryophyllacoo! $ 

I i Silenem. A very pretty hardy pcrerminl, voiy smooth except on the petals. The leaves arc pruned in crowded 

tufts, and arc connate at tho base, lanceolate-linear, drawn out to a lung sharp priint. Tho flowering stems ara 
simple, from one to two fbet high, terminated by a nearly globular rontmeted cyme, consisting of a cniwiled mnss 
of bracts and flowera; tho bracts acarinus, rust]’, and long pointed; tho flowers about an inch across, consisting of 
flvo distinct, rhomboid, wedge-shaped, toothed petals, of a vivid canninc, having a few violet hairs at tho base; 

II the projecting stamens are of a groyisli lead-colour. Supposed to cornu from SiWia, or the Oauensua. Intro- 
!duced to Belgium, in 1849,~iVnm St Pctcrabnrgb. Flowers in summer. M. Van lloutte, of Ghent 

11 ONeiDinx BKBsnai, Lhidteg. Seasilo OndA {Part. K. Card., i., t 21). - -Nat Ord., Orchidoccai jf Vandoai- 
j' Brosaidin.—A pretty stove epiidiyto, with oblong, compressed, pseiido-liulbs, which bear two strap-shaped, blunt, 

11 papery leaves, shorterthon the scape, which bears a paniclcd racemo of flowers. These ore yellow, very faintly 
{I spotted about the centre with pale cinnamon colour; the nopals and petals are conformable, oblong obtuae, all 

I scaaile, that is wonting the claw ao geneially ohanuitoristio of Onci^; the lip ia eared, dilatod id tho end, and 

rctuae. From Santa btoitha. Introduced in 1847. Flowers in spring. Iluke of Narthumberiand. 

Liuuii Waluchunvii, Sehidtta. Gr. Wollieh'a Idly (Art. Ft. Oard., i., 120).—^Nat Ord., liliaaete f j 
Tulipcm.—Syn., L. longiflcnmi, WallieA. — A noble, hanly, buIbauB perennial, growing with a tall dondor stem j 
(1 three to foir feet high), two-thirds of which are thickly frirniahod with long, narrow, linoor loaves, the upper- ' 

moat drawn out into a linear point. Tbo flowers arc lar^, eight inches in length, the tube long and narrow, { 

gradually widening into the ample spreading limb; they ore creamy white and veiy fragrent: in tho wild plonta i 

gimcrolly two or three at the top of the stema, but sometimes cmly one, aa inthocxomplca whieh have been bloomed { 
in cultivation. It appears to bu very near L. longiflonnn. From the north of India: Almorah. Introduced, by * ! 
Major .Madden, in 1880. Flowers toworda the end of summer. Botanic Gardens, Beliost, and Oloanevin, Inilmd. { 
0 Hakba oaevuMA, X. Sraum. Cocullate-loaved Hakea {Sot. Mag., t. 4828).—Nat. Ord., Froteaoote { Fol- j 
licularos.—^An erect growing and orniimontBl evergreen greenhouse shrub, fopr or five Ibot in height, with round, i 
^ pale brown, very dowhy bnnehea, and huge alternate leathery loaves, which are hoart-ahaped, or between kidney { 
^ and heait-khaped; stalklcas, concavo, waved, and minutely toothed at tho miqgin; tho colour is glauiams green. i 

^ The flowers grow in copious oluatets in tho axils of the upper leaves, and ore seated in the hollow form^ between j 
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SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 

Jfaf. Onfer, CAtt.TOPBTLT.ACK;ie. 


GEfnaTC CttAmAonw.-oDlaiithiify XMfitfMf. embraced Hnrar* more rarely loneeolate or oblong; 6owors lerminid, 

fttUie bottom by two or moro Imtoleated bmotH* very,randy HollUryor eymow^ panieledt oorymboAo, fbadoled or erowdeil 
without hruote; tube oyllndricel, or samctliiiei elevate or tuiv into hoods. 

Unate, flvp-toothcil. Cbnrfis of five pedals, Inserted hypogy- Art, CA«TOpnTr.T,ini.—AV mts/'s solitary* at many togotbiv* 
nouiay at the apex of the (Hsthirt stalk-Uke or cup^slup^ car. erowdedlyurangrdln eiroplo or campoandoyun* nowand tiien 
popfaore; claws linear, elongated; limbs crenuto, dentate, or collected into banebes, wJA a many.lea^vd, berbsomus, vidvcN 

lufinlste, very randy entire, naked or bearded at tho base. sal InTfdarrr, or none. Cbfyr oylindrloal, herbaoeoos, papery 
StavieHM ten, Insorted widi the petals; JUammtt flUform; mt- nr porehmenUliko, strish'ly many-nerved, iinthraoed by two or 
thm twOi^elled, bursting luugitndbully, Oeory one^celled; more berbaoeons or pun!btiient>llke, imbricated braots at tba 
ershs numerous. Inserted on a thi<4 oentnl colnineUa, amphi. base, wntire or very rarely split in front. CbrsHa ulver4hspod, 
trnpous; «ry/ei two, flliibrm, stlgmatia on tlie inside. Cap- the linear claws of the petals dilated into the limb,—Beriw 
mfnt impery, oylindrieol or oblong, onc.cxdlcd, bursting from at under shrubs.—(gmf/ieJkfr, tfss. IVsn/, 2^4). 

the summit down to tlte middle by four teeth or valves. Seedt Diamtkvs C4nTortiTi.i.in^ J^NNirM. norc Pink. pfa«re 
numerous, horisontally tn* uUiquely imbricated on lliethicklsh branubed, flowers solltnr)*; enlycine scries (bniotl} fbur, vecy 

omitra] oulnmn, oval or oblong, depressed, rather ounvex on the short, ovale, rather mneronato; petals very broad, baardless; 
bock, the margin tiiickeacit on tho fhoe, name or less distinctly leaves linear, swUshaped channrileil, glaucons. 
keeled, hilnm central. Umbryo exoeutrlo in farinoccous albn. Tor. Jlovis^biio.—The double state of the CSove Pink, In. 
men, iMrallol to thohilura, apiwooehedtothcbsok; co/yferfems eludes the florists* varictirs of raranthm. 

plano.tonvcai redirh teri’to, prodneed, Irrrgnlar.- lln’hs or CaaiiATiotis.* 1. r¥xfep*» JSmprttir. 
shnibs growing in Kurt^w and Nortiieni Asia, more rarely in N. S. IHtrltff't Jttmp Jimd, 

Amorlcs uiu! theCupe Good 1I(^; stems ortlculiUed with 3. IhAe nfnrtanAirt, 

knots; leaves oppurite, uiueUy connate at the base, gruss.Ukc, 

B ESCRlI*'riON.—^I'<» the very splendid Carnntions represented in the occompuiyinp; plate., 
we are indebted to Mr. Turner, of the Nursery, Slough, who kindly forwarded 4hem 
to ns from the Great triid Kxhibitioii at Derliy, 
where cncli took Uio lending prize in its class. 

Jerniy Lind, the crimson Bizarre, was raised 
by tho veteran J. L. I’nxley, Esq., Tenby, 

I’embrokrahire, in 1848. It is, in Florist’s 

plmiscology, a very true marker, of good coii- VV 

stitution, winters exceedingly well, and will 
carry several blooms upon a plant large enough 

foi' e.Yhiliition in any stand. T^ colours sM 

ore remarkably ricb, riclier tbon in any crim- 

son Bizarre at present in eultivatiou. It 

has been matched, wo are informed, for jCSO, 

against Ilaines’ Black Diamond, a flower of 

which we have a drawing; and they are to be 

shown next season. Emperor, scarlet Bmurre, 

was also raised ly Mr. Puxlcy in 1848, and is a 

remarkahlyloige and showy kind, of good habit 

and free growth. It is a fiiot worth recording / 

that Mr. Pnxlcy, though an extensive grower. \ B ■ it J 

has only two kinds in his garden whiifo wen; ^^g /u M 

not roii^ by himself. Duke of Devonshire, k|. - M 

soarlctflake, isaseedlingof Mr. Barrengcr’sof Cl Jp 

St. Cuthbert's, Bedford, and is a very crvenly ■ JV 

marked and excellent flower, rather small in ^h^', Ira K 

onr speoimen, but still a fine flower. It is said 
to bo of good oonstitation and very free. 

CnMua*.—The following remarks on pro- tKlg 

paring compost for OamationB ore from the pen , JH • 

of a very saccessful enltivator, J. W.-NcwhoU, O' 

Esq., of Woolwich, and we dwht not will he " 

found interesting“ It will soon be time to » * rusnicT »u.Tins. 

mix the compost for the next year's potting of Carnations, &c. Eschew oil nostrusu, and use 
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THE POTEKTIU.A: ITS Ctri,TDRE ARD PROPERTIES. 


about two thirds good staple loasif soil, preferring the turfy top spit, with one third of 
rotten cow or stable dung, adding about one measure of drift sand or other sharp grit to ten 
measures of the above. 

Those who are in the vicinity of riven, mill heads, or other streams or duices will find 
that the mud or aHuvial deposit of such watercourses will be a most ozccllent substitute tar 
maiden loam. We have grown our plants in the mud which is of necessity periodically 
cleaned out of the ditches in Plumstead marshes, for some few years with success, much 
better than we ever did in any loom we have been able to obtain in our neighbourhood. 

This mud is full of reeds and other aquatio plants, and when thrown up high and diy, 
those plants soon decay, and when thosoughly r^nced to soil is not to be in any way dis¬ 
tinguished from a fine &t hoEcl loam. Certain friends of ours also, who live on the banks of 
the Bavensboumc, have frir many years used the aUnvud mud, the cleansing of a mill-head, 
and it is impossible to grow Carnations finer than ftiey do. 

One hint on winter potting; do not make a hole in the soil in the pot, and so, us is too much 
the prootice, plant with the mots in a perpendicular direction, but drawing shallow hollows 
on the surfiioc, spread the roots os horisontoUy as possible, and after drawing the earth over 
them press it gently but firmly down in that position."—A. 

THE PROPEimES OF THE CARNATION. 

JTlrtt. The flower should bo not less than two and a half inches across 

Stamd. The guard or lower petals, not less than tdz in number, must Iw broad, tiiiek, and smooth 
on the outsida, free from notch or serruture, and lap over each other suflicicntly to form a circular 
r o s ea te flower, the more round the outline the better. 

ThWi. Each row of petals should be smollor than tlic row immediately under it; there should not 
be less than five or tix rows of petals laid regularly, and the flower should rise and form a good bold 
centre or crown; and in quantity diould form half a ball. 

Fourth. The petals should be stiff, and sUgbtly cupped. 

Fifth, The ground should be pure snow-white, without specks of colour. 

Sixth, The stripes of colour should be dear and distinct not running into one another, nor confused, 
but dense, smooth at the edges of the stri])cs, and well defined. 

SeettUh. The colours must be bright and clear, whatever they may be; if there be two colours, tlie 
darker one cannot be too dork, or form too strong a controst with the lighter. With scarlet the 
perfeotion wonld be a black t with pink there cannot be too deep a crimson; with lilac, or light purple, 
the seomid cohrar cannot bo too dark a purple. 

If the colours run into the white and tinge it, or the white is not pure, the feult is very 
great) and ponnoy spots or specks are highly oljcctionable. 

JVmiM. The pod of the bloom diould be long and largo, to enable the flower to bloom without 
bnrstingit) but tiiis is rare) they goncrully require to be tied about half way, and the upper part of 
tiie oa^ opened down to the tie of each division; yet there are some whioh soarccly require any 
BSabtanee, and this is a very estimable quality— Oieni^i PropeiitM ^F^otoer*. 


THE POTENTILLA: ITS CULTURE AND PROPFJITIES. 

Bt Mb. 0. OU3fNT. F.H.B. 

T his showy pemmial stands a fair chance of being " elevated to the rank of a florist’s flower, ” and 
if a few of our growers of hardy subjects would set about miring seedlings, wo should soon have 
large rannd flowers witiumt indentation, and distinct variations in the colours. Mr. Uopwood of 
Twickenha m once fennd among his bed of Potentillas the remarkable vuiety colled Hopwoodiono— 
one of the most showy of the femily f but he never could discover whether it was a seedling or a 
sport thorn one of the varieties already in the eollootion. We incline to think it was a seedli^, fae- 
oonse its farm and sise wore both superior to most of the varieties known before. Had this plant been 
produced by any one of our known florists, or been ORhibited in its seedling state, or befbre it was 
let out at the Horttoaltnral shows, it had been a little fortune. As it was, it produced but little) it 
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wat let oat porhapii, at douUo the jirico of the oommon onse, hat there woa no demand. The trade 
had it h]r degreee, and it eontinued a morkctahle plant. It ia even now one of the beet, if not the very 
beet, we have, although wo bdieve Mr. Plant, of Choodle, hoe raised some that will come np witli it. 

The PotentiUaie one of those perennials which give but little trouble. The border need not be pre¬ 
pared diflbrontly from mdinoiy perennial borders. It should not be too stiff, beeaose that agrees with 
very few; and it shonld not be too rich, as that would promote large growth and little flower. There 
is a good ohoioe of varietius for a beginner. Some of the best ore:—Insignis, which is yellow; 
Brilliant, a rich scarlet; Plontii, a scarlet border, with yellow contre, very distinct and showy; Oar- 
nerinnum, primrose blotched with roso; Thomasii, rich yellow; Hopwoodinao, pink and white; 
Ruaselliana, crimson scarlot; McNubiana, crimson and white; Menziesii, rich crimson; Formosa, rose; 
Atrosanguinea, deep crimson; (TBrienii, orange; and Anbra anrontin, rod and orange. Mothing 
would took bettor than a bed of these neatly arranged os to colours; and wo should certainly confine 
ourselves to afow of the best, and most remarkable; for instance: ITopwooduma, wliich wo think at 
the top of the list; tho best yellow, either Tbomoeii, or Insignis; McNabiaua; Bubra aurantia; 
Flanfii; Brilliant; Gameriana; and O’BrioniL Th^ must Imve plenty of room or they ore apt to be 
drawn np too much. Let them be in on open situation, to keep thorn within moderate growth, and of 
good habit. They ore propagated by parting the roots, but they do very well two or thnw seasons 
without parting if they have abundance of room. If they arc placed on a diversified perennial bor¬ 
der, they must not have tall plants close to them; and ^y must bo occasionally denuded of their 
withering leaves, and clfonsod of slugs, earwigs, and other vermin, which always harbour in their 
thick bottom foliage. When they are parted you must be carofol to have a fair portion of root to each 
piece separated from tho old plant; and Urey must bo well watered in when the separated pcice.*are 
planted. 

The seed may bo sown in a common border, and when they arc large enough to handle, they may 
be planted out a foot apart in a store-bed till they flower, when every one that is not liettei tlm we 
possess already, should be thrown away us soon as it comes into bloom. 

I'roprrtim .—The Potentilla should hare round flowers, free from indentation, thick in the petal, 
smooth on tho edge, and quite flat; the colour distinct, and if two colours, (he contrast very decided; 
no green to be seen beyond (lie edge of the flower. 

The plant should be dwarf and shrubby; the main flower stalks short, but the footstalks long 
enough to keep the flowers from touching each other; without leaves on the stems. Foliage bright 
green; flowers abundant, clear of the foliage, but no more. 

It followB foom this that long straggling stalks throwing up the flowers in a straggling way like 
many of the species, with bunches of foliage about them, and mops of confined flower buds opening 
one or two at a time; os well as flowers with great division in the outline, forming almost a flve- 
leaved “wind-mill,” with the five petals small in proportion to the plant, and scanty in numbers according 
to the quontifyof foliage, must be bad. There ora somcof the FotentUlos little or no better than 
weeds. It behoves any one therefore to see all of them before they oondemu any; for if a man’s 
opinion of Qui flower wore founded on two or three of the worst sorts, the very name would deter 
him team trying those unseen. Certain it is that the plant has become unpopular among a large 
oloss, who never saw the better ones, but decided upon die merits of tho fomily 1^ the qualities of 
two or throe members, (bat are really not worth a place in English gardens. 


THE PBLAROONIUM HOUSE.* 

Bt yr, F. AYBE8, C.M.H.8., BoooKuicnB, BucKnasTH, Kbnt. 

J F the olgect in oonstrnctiug the Pelargonium house is only to grow the j^nts to the greatest pos¬ 
sible perfootion, then a house of very simple finm will be suffioient; but if it is deemed advisablo 
to build a house, wbieh, in addition to bang suitable, shall also show the plants, when they are grown, 
to the greatest advantage, then some little consideration is noeesssry. 

Of oontso a house t^ is suitable far die ordinary Folorgoni^s, would also do for the fancy kindsa 
Such houses as we see then among tho London exhibitors—who are, doubUess, the best oultivators in 
the world—are very sim^ in eonstruetion, being low leatt-iot, with a front platform, and a stage 
. within three foot of, and placed at on angle of inclination, so as tp run parallel with the glass, and 

' thus bringing oU the plants the same distance from Ti These houses, in some eases, are heated by | 
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Itob-imter; bat thaw in which Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, grows his plants, snd also those used by Mr. 
Porker of Roohampton, iSx. Gaines, Mr. Catlengh, and others, aro heated by the common floe. After 
this, it is nnneocssory to say anything in advocoey of the floo; wo hare proof that it will answer) but 
as hot-water pipes are neater, those who have the means may use them. Vontilathm is seonrod tho 
sliding sashes, and also all round ti>e honso the front and end lights, and thus a onrrent air is 

secuied at all times. In Mr. Beck's 
I houses at hdeworth, and also in all our 

1 own plant-houses, provision is mode for 

admitting lur in bod weather through 
apertures near the heating apparatus, 
trarming the air beforo it posses 
among the plants—a thing of gnmt im- 
portaiieo in frosty weather, and during 
the pievaloncc of east or north-east 
winds. Nothingismaroiiyaiioustaeoft- 
_ I, „ n g , wooded plants of ell kinds than cold 

‘ “] j I 1 “ ‘ draughts of dry air—^its effect is that of 

d_ e j 4 I -<1 drying the tissue of tho plants, thus 

4^ ^ UJ-t_J CJ- 0 ° r* **** foliage brown, and ronder- 

I - I ing the plants what cultivators term 

"&zy j” but if tho air is both warmed 
^ and moistened before it comes in con- 

tact with the plants, no such iigury can 
bo done, and two great pointB arc gained, 
vis., abundance of air at all times, and 
' that in a snitublo condition to benefit 

A tho plants. 

From the preceding remarks it will 
bo seen that the main re<{uisitcs in 
growing Pdorgoniums are, first that 
tlic plants be placed os near us possible 
to the glass at all scosoiu; and, secondly, 
^ that they be fiooly ventilated, taking 

care in cold weather that the air is in 
proper oonditian, both as to tempera¬ 
ture and humidity, before it comes in 
contact with the plants. We hnvo yet 

_ only been Gonsidering houses, in so far as 

their utility is oimccnied; wo shall now 
^ go a step further, and see whether a 

_ house cannot bo made usefid, and at the 

same time somewhat ornamental, and 

_ __J that too without any material increase 

_J U _ ____J in the expense of construction. 

Ksmsscs TO ri*s. Now it will not, wo suspect, bo dis- 

n, F]iiUbrmit,Fal]i;rillot.iin>tn'iiiipiinitiu;<tTnitUst<>ni <vPnrlliuto pntod, that of all fornm for a plant-house . 

■upimrt ranen. the span-ioofod one is tho best i inas¬ 

much as it admits %ht freely aa all 
sides, and in addition admits of freo ventilation in nnthvourable weather, on the side opposito to tho 
onrrent of air at the time. We, thorefinu, recommend as tho most suitable construction, a house run¬ 
ning north and south, twenty-four feet Iwig and eighteen feet wide, with a platform round the sides 
three foet -wide, and a stage in the centra of the house six feet wide, thus leaving room for a path 
lonnd the house three feet wide. Such a house is represented by the annexed engraving, and it is 
she fhet high on the sides, and ten foet high in the centre, and tho ends being hipped, the plants are 
in all parts as nosr to thb glass os is neceassiy. 

It msy, and no donbt will, be olgected to a span-toofod honso by some, that for porposes of exhi¬ 
bition it fo neoeasary that the flowers be brought to a foce, that is, all to stand the same way. To some 
extent this is tree; bat at the some time it must be reeoUocted, t^t when plants come to he judged for 
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niporlatiTe cultivatiDii and perfoction in ereiy port, it u poiaiUe that the plants srill be reqnired to bs 
all ibcc, that is perfect on oU sides, and then one-sided plants irill be no longegr tolerated. The tinu> 
will oome, and that before many years ore post, when plants will be judged Ibr perfect onltivation, 
possibly in obigle rows, so that they may bo seen «i all sides, and then those who grow them in (ipon- 
roofed houses, will find tiiat they were wiso in time. The meohsnism of plsnln monufeetured, though 
neooBsory to some extent, we imly core for, so for ss it is instrumental in bringing rude growth into 
symmetrical formal but it is quite certain that a plant to be porfect, must bo ftirnished oliks on all sides, 
and this con only be effected by all sides being alike exposed to lighti therefore, a qnn-roofed honso is 
tho only form of house in whi^ such on olgect can bo attained. 

In tho house represented by the annexed engraving, wo have studied to combine economy with 
suitability I and wo imagine, if our directions ore followed, it may be built very much chciqior than 
such houses ore generally canstructod. Tho great expense of all horticultural building, of a plain de¬ 
scription, is not the materials, but tbe labour; and hence, to diminish tho bbonr, is to secure a great 
saving. Now, in sU groenliousos the expense of making tho sashes is the ]irincipal one, os they take 
considerable time. Wo, therefore, pnqxne to do away with tho sashes, except in so for os th^ ore 
necessary for ventilation, and to glaze tho other port of tho roof os a fixture. From the plan of the 
half of tho roof. Fig, 2, it will be seen 

that the ends arc hipped, and that a *~* y ' " | 

purlin s c, is introduce longitudinally,_ ~y | \ _ 

and from tbe purlin to tho ridge of the_ j | \ ]_ 

roof, light raitci-B nje placed to sup- _ C.—— — s \ _ 

port the sashes. These ore mode %a —. J ^_ 

slide liy means of oords and putlcysi / V.... 

and to guide them, and likewise krop — j ^--V_ 

them in their places, small grooved -i V 

brass wheels are let into the sashes, and g \ 

so as to work upou the astragals below vio x 

them. The wood-cut explains the plan 

so well, it is not necessary for us to dwell upon tho subject here, as any builder of ordinary penetration 
will readily sec how such a house should be constructed. Ventilation is secured by the end and side¬ 
lights, as well as ly the ventilators i, which are nine inches deep and eighteen inches Icmg. The 
house may be heated cither by the hot-watcr pipes e c, or a flue may bo built in the some plooo, but 
then ouc doorway must be abwdoned, so as to cony tho flue round tho hemse. Tbo house itsoU^ if 
only for the sake of appearance, should bo elevated ton or, fifteen inches above tho surrounding soil, 
and it may be entered by a step or two at each end. Tbo advantages of this arrangement, in addition 
to cheapness, is superior lightness, as, instead of heavy rafters, and considerable shade, every throe or 
four feet, with tbs exception of the main supported have nothing moro than astragals cn* sosh- 
bars introducod. 

for tho internal fittings wo should prefer date, and would raise the plants when necessary by 
inverted pots. One row of qmcimea plants would bo grown round tho sides, and three rows by using 
tho invert pots upon the centra stage. The expense of such a house as wo have described, should 
not exceed, if glasud with the best sheet glass in largo HquarodTiiTOi and a nurseryman doing his own 
work, would build it fin considerably less. The quality of gloss we dionld rooommend would be good 
crown I but, if properly attended to, we see no oljection to good sheet; under it plants may reqniro a 
little more shade, but tho plants in a Pelargonium house will not Bustain any iqjury olior the end of 
March, if the house is oovorod permanently with tbo hexagon netting—whiidi will also servo to exclude 
tho beos. 


A PURTHEH GLANCE AT MODEUN PLOWmOABDENS. 

Bt Un. B. EBBUfOTON, C.H.H.8., GAanBXKu to Sib. F. EosaToii, BAn., Ooisoir Pabx. 

S AVING dealt with clumsy or unwieldy fbrms omongst flowers, os connected with the portmTO, I 
may now beg permission to refer to some plants po sso as ibg t^ cypesite quality of eleganoe and 
graoefhlneBs. 

Every one admires the neatness and lightaomenesa of the old Idstris spioaint a prettier oljsot can 
scarcely be conceived, when niody grown. tDie old'Chelone boAata, too, a plant admired by most: 
what elegance a plant of this peeping here and there among tho gro w er and flat-headed herbooeous 
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plant! imparts I The small-floweTed Antboiioam, too (LUiastrnm ?), a plant altogether dressy and chaste 
looking. Verbenas of the taller kinds, neatly tied iq), ore of excellent habit. The lighter foUaged 
Phloxes, too, snch as Van Honttii, and sneh Veronicas as the vhito spicato, incana, oamea, incar¬ 
nate, &o., hare much elegance. Iict such finms os these be compared nrith coarse Aston, Budbeekiaa, 
Tradescantiaa, Aeonitnms, Pulmonarias, and a host of other hcaTy-leared and flat-headed floven, and 
it will be obvions that form or habit baa mwdi to do with the beauty of the iiarterre. I do not mention 
these plants as worthy of utter ngeotion—^this is a matter of fancy; bnt merely by contrast to throw 
light on the sulgect, and to pmnt to tho propriety of having what 1 cali transition sooueiy—before 
alluded to—^to which all things Tqected from the parterre might bo removed, and whore the very 
pointB for which they were excluded would form their principal recommendation. 

1 may here be permitted to remark on the benefits of a reserve garden t no place of any pretensions 
should be withont this usefiil ocynnet of good gardening. 'Where flowers arc grown oxtonsiTri^, and 
high cultnre is aimed at, a young man who hod been aemstomed to plants and flowers would hero find 
constant employ from April until September i especially if a propagating pit or two, and some cool pits 
for hardening iS, were contained within the boondorica. Such should always be the case, and tlius this 
division of tho business, although subservient to the general scheme, would form a distinct branch, end 
loavo the other portions of the establishment perfectly unfettered. For what benefit can be derived 
from cramming Melon or Cucumber frames, or tho Vinery or Peach-house shelves, with a host of small 
fry intended Ibr the flower-garden P Such may be justified by necessity, but never by principle. 

As bearing on this portion of the subject, I would hero point to the proi>ticty of cultivating annually 
some of the herbaceous tribes, which become coarse and exhausted by standing long in one situatian. 
Phloxes, Asters, Fentatemons, and indeed most herbaceous plants, blossom ineompoiably finer from 
youn^ plants propagated betimes in the preceding summer, than from the old and exhausted stools 
which wo generally sec in pleasure grounds. This then would be one legitimate olgect for the reserve 
ground, whore, indeed, on alphabetical or some other arrangement of plants consideTed permanently 
uaelhl should Im kept up; many kinds becoming entirely lost for wont of such an arrangement. 

I would now try to refer again to the dumping ayatom, and to offisr a few remarks on pegging- 
down, &C. One of the first essentials I would suggest, is to keep up the idea of distinctness; confusion 
of forms ia aniely out of place hero. I«t the Brambles and Bog Uoaea in the wilderness intertwine and 
smother each other oa they will, hut diatinctnesa, I say, for ^ parterre. Now, it is worth while to 
examine into ibis prinoiplo. Tho first point of distinctness I wonld urge is tho propriety of keeping 
every individual floweraeparate—^no two allowed to touch. I know not who might be thcr^ originator 
of this idea aa applied to flowers, but tho late clever and ingenious Mr. Ixmdon was, I believe, the first to 
make it patent amougst the lovora of gardens. '■ Tho recognition of art ’’ was a &vouritc motto of his j 
eschewing boldly, aa he did, all hybrid mixtures of the true picturesque and the simply'beautiful, llierc 
con bo little doubt, therefore, that what ho chose to designate as the " recognition of art” is a real prin- 
dple, having its foundation in ths human mind, and cansisting in a desire to diatinguish, separate, and 
reoogniao what oro termed atyloa, and to avoid unmeaning oonfurion. Tbia then ia, 1 oonccivo, tho 
only ptineiplo which oan guide the flower-gardener; and it ia well, in recognising such a gmdc, oa 
well Bi duo attention to form and outiine, that no sacrifloo is called for from the greatest stickler for 
mare oolonr. 

Tho thing mostly to bo repudiated if that peU-mcU sort of style, which, content with a bloxo of 
colour alone, Mds defiance to all expression throngh the medium of fhrm and outline, by ftiaing all into 
an unmeaning and ehnotio mass. 1 feel persuaded that, where beds of flowers are woU conceived, the 
plants Individually healthy, and blossoming freely, the relief afforded by intervening portions of cleanly 
raked aoilia just the sort of relief that suits tho human eye in the majority of easea. Aa fiir those who 
require merely tobe taken Igr anrpriae, through a prurient and frlso taste, why mere blaxes of colonr 
and sparkling eontrasta most, in the main, be the order of the day. 

Next to the individuality of the planta in a given bod, I would auggeat that the use of edgings or 
boideringi will he fimqnently found a nsefhl a^unot in promoting beauty of outline. No flower-bed 
everlcoka to me perfectly aatisfiiotoiy without at leaat two distinct heights, if throe so much the better. 
Now, this admitted, no one will doubt the propriety of placing the lowest next the exterior of the bed, 
hpwever the other heights may he arranged. Here, then, an edging of some kind makes aa elegant 
and artistioal finiah; and, aa I think, edgings aometimea look best if they can be made to term 
‘-cantinnoni bdia; this iseudly acoompUdied by peg|^ng-down well daring the earlier atagea, allowing 
the pidnts to rise in relief os soon qp the olfjeot aball have been attained Tb put a ease; suppose a 
long oval bed standing in eonaiderable relief. A row of the Scarlet Cnpheaa aa an edging, no part of 
thnm oUowed'to approach the onter edge of the bed nearer tbm fbur indtes. In a poridlel lino, at 
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flitoen .incliei, 1st a row of Turicgated Genniunu be plaotodi And now let the interior be fliTDisbed 
with the lobelia ftilgena, the latter planted in groups of Stcs, Tlus combination of oolonra may 
appear exceptionable to mnc minda, but this bed would always give satisfaction as &r as Ibrm is con¬ 
cerned ; and the Cupheas might be planted so as to form a continuous band or belt. 

There are many other dwarf flowers, however, better adapted tiian the Cuphea for this purpose; 
such as the various Verbenas, Kaulfussia omelloides, tire Myosotu flunily; the Lobelias—^E^us, 
etinoides, bellidifolia, &o.; Lupinus nanua, An^;BlIiscM, Loptosiphons, Murir, Pansies, Chiyaeis, 
Heliotropes, Petunias, &c. &c. Such, to which several more might bo added, ore perfectly eligible for 
this purpose. This band or edging generally looks best if kept distinct from the rest of the bed, and 
certainly from the edge; it is more utistic, and by consequence more driaqr; and tire narrow margin 
of sou around, if kept clean raked, will give a cloonly tinish to tire whole, and afford a wholesome 
relief tr> the eye. 

One of the most admired beds tills season, in a flower-garden here, is thus composed:—^Pansies of 
various colours (the yellow selib most prevalent) round tiro exterior, pegged down early in the season, 
and mode to blossom woU late; next, some compact variegated Geranium bushes; the interior filled 
up with the Salvia patens. None of these ate allowed to touch, if ponible, and it really is the gayest 
bed 1 ever saw; although no doubt Monsieur Chevrcnl and other artistes would oljoct to the eomUna- 
tion of oolours. As for the latter principle, painters may talk os they please about harmony, &c., but 
it will be found in general that the stongest contrasts please the bert with most minds. All men are 
not painters or poets; and if the endeavour is to be that of pleasing the greatest number, why, 1 
suppose we must even fall in with prevailing impressions. 


High keeping is, after all, one of the chief elements of success in flower gardening; no oombingtion 
of coloura or forms can give perfect satisfaction, if neglect or untidiness appear. The rake should be 
&Cf]arntly in use where boro soil appears; weeds, of course, ore entirely out of the question. Alloouso 
and disproportionate foliage should be timely removed, and all decaying blossoms constantly trimmed 
away. Pegging down should be performed os early as xmasible in the season, in order that the trusses of 
flowers moy stand fairly in relief, and wear an air of fteedom combined with neatness, luring up or 
staking also requires a little nice handling. In the first place, all stakes or sticks, of whatever kind, 
should be BO coloured as to be as &t as possible inconspicuons. Por this putposo, perhaps, no better 
modi'l presents itself than the very sober green of on old mossy wall, or the stmnp uf a tree. To give 
the stukes another colour would bo to attract attention; to paint them of a fine fresh green would be 
to institute an invidioas comparison betfitacn them and tlio foliage. The tint here alladcd to is a sort 
of bronsy green, such may bo seen on every moss-grown tree in shady woods. Qrdinaiy coppice sticks, 
however, are very good where attainable, if straight; of course neithm- dressing nor ]nint are requisite. 

It is barely necessary to name that timely tying up and staking ore of the utmost importance, lowers 
once suffered to become crooked are a long wldle before they regain their position; and mostinelegant 
tile finest of flowers look, if suflbred to get into dithab^ through lack of this needftil operation. 
Another point bearing on the principle of proportion as well as artistic appearance; rambUng or fast- 
spreading flowers should be kept within bounds. What looks worse than an avcigrown Pui^, 
exhausted with long flowering, presenting nothing to the eye but lank stems and wasted out or flulcd 
blossoms P How different the fresh blooming Pansy in early summer—all vigour, compaotness, and 
beauty I The Pansy, however, 1 merely quote os typical of numerous things in the parterre, which 
want a timely trimming, in order both to render th^ compact, and to perpetuate their flowering. 

In the selection of idante fbr flower-garden purposes, durability of flowering, in the main, should 
bo mode the key-stone of the areh. Thm who can affind to have a ritangeabie flower-garden need 
not, of course, be so mnoh influenced by this principle; having plenty of material a^ labour at 
command, they can have thrir beds decorated in early spring with Scillaa, Bnlbocodiums, Erythroninms, 
Hepaticaa, Saiguinarios, and other preoocioas gems, and these succeeded by a system <ff early-sown 
annuals, the latter, of course, to be withdrawn the moment they begin to fade. In esnying out a 
lystem of this kind, the bulbs would, of oontse, require to be token up in May, to give place to the 
massing flowers whiih would haveto oeoupy their place. 

There is little doubt that the propriety iff some of the advice here oflbred will be impugned by some 
who have become com^tely wadded to the atdinary mosmng system. Such persons may urge whaf 
they win, but they may rest annred that public teste is somewhat of a kaleidoisKqdo ehaiactor; and it 
is easy to see that the dissentients of the clamping method have been on the inereoso during the last 
three yean; at least that system as confined to self-aqknred massesof one kind. Will it not be well, 
then, to antiri^te and preparefiir any coming change? . 
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THE CULTIVATION DP ROSF^ IN POTS.—P1B8T SEASON. 

Br Kb. J. SAITIi, Oviuihax Doim Nubbebt, Bbdtol. 

f T is only witliin the last ibw yoBrs that the enltivation of the Hose in pots has been attempted, and 
the beantiiU qieciiiionB now shown annnally at the London f£tes hy the gteat Bose gruwm, and' 
amatenis, havo proved how admirahly theso jdants are adapted for ^ pmxKwe. V^ttdrair these 
splendid ooUeotions fixm the shows of May and lone, and a lilonh will bo left not easily flHed np) for 
if any one feature in those assemblages of beanty is more inviting or attrectiTO than another, it is the 
Roses of snperlative beauty, which are admired by all. Now, idthoogh in the nedghbourhood ol 3Lan- 
don these heontifnl ooUectioas are to be seen, yet at the pro^cial shows snch collections axo very 
rare, evidently showing that their cnltivation tbiongh the coontiy, hs pot plants, is limited—very 
limited indeed i though they are much eosior grown, and at less azpenso, than a coUeotion of Ociu- 
iiiunu or Fuchsias, as I shall endeavour to show. 

In oommonciog iheir cnltnro, I would advise that all the strong growing varieties he procared in 
the antumn. By strong gtowen, I mean such as the varieties of Hybrid Provence, Hybrid China, 
Hybrid Bourbon, French, Moss, Alba, Hybrid Porpstnol, the strong growing Bourbons, sad Nmsettes; 
in a vrord, dl such as are strong growers, and arc nsuolly worked upon stocks in the nursery qmiTtrrs. 
The delicate Bourbons and Noisettes, togetliar with the Teas and Chinas, should be left to be procured 
in spring. When the Roses arc had home in the antumn, examine the stacks minutely, particularly 
among the roots, cutting out any decayed ports, knots, the remains or rudiments of suckers, top|nhg any 
wounded or braised roots, and ^ving all well looked over before they alio potted, as no sncli opportunity 
will offer again. I would cut back the head about a third; this I consider sufficient for the present; 
about the end of Febmsry or beginning at March they must he cut bock to from two to four eyes. 

The soil I prefer is ge^ turfy loom, rattier stiff or adhesive, and well decomposed cow-dung, usnl 
in about equal parts. With these two simple ingredients, Roses may he grown flt to grace the grand 
Exhibition of IRSl. I am awaro some of the best Rose growers of the day use burnt earth with 
advontago; this I have also used rather extensively, also charcoal; but foom neither could I sec the 
least advantage derived; on the contrary, the plants never thrive so well os those potted in the simple 
mixture of loam and eow-dung. I need scdrocly remark, it should bo used very rough, merely cliopjang 
the loom in rough piooes. In potting, let the pots be woU drained, with ed least ^m one inch to oue 
and a>ha1f inih of broken crocks, used in largo rough pieces, having tho concave side downwards. The 
pots should not be over huge, from six to eight inches inside*the rims will be sufficient, according to 
the rise ai the plant, the condition of its roots, &c. 

When potted they should bo plunged to their rims in coal-ashes, or any garden soil, on an inverted 
flowar-pot, leaving a cavity underneath each to provent the ingress of worms. In this state they may 
remain until about tho mi^e of May, when tliey will require a shift. The some soil as before should 
be usod, but if possible more rough; and they should be again plunged os before. Throngh tho 
summer they will require constant attention as to watering, &c,; they should havo liquid manure at 
least once a week, using soft water at other times. The sort of liquid manure I prefer is the drainage 
of dunghills, sheep or cow-dung steeped, tho water of which should be usod dear; in feet, any good, 
rich, Uqnid manure. Ghmno is excellent, but it requires very great caution in using, foom its variability 
os to quality I I have frequently known amateurs and (^odeners destroy their ^nts by using it, 
thon{^ great cantion was exercised; if therefore, it is used, err on tho safest side, and {^ve it week— 
say half-o-pound of guano to eight or ten gallons of water. During summer they require constant 
attention, in taking off oil sackors that may appear, as well as all flower-buds—^they being not intended to 
bloom this season. If the plants are too erowd^ with wood, they should be thinn^ out moderately, that 
the remaining shoots may the better poifoct their growth. AUstronggrossorwateiy shoots diould have 
their extreme points pinohedoffbeforo they get long, say at six or eight inches; they will soon breakout 
oflresh, and add to the buahineas of the plant. If all goes on well, these plants will, about the begin¬ 
ning of August, require another shift, which should not be over large. They must be treated in every 
respect as before, until the end of September, when they dionld bo shifted into their blooming pots. 

We shall now retrace our steps, and bring with ns those delicate varieties which were to bo pro- 
Vinred in spring, namely, the delicate Bourbons, Noisettes, Chinas, Teas, Ac. I will aui^oao they 
andveat the end eff March— a good time. They had better bo put in a cold frame or pit, and k^ rather 
cloae for a few days, or a week, until tire plimte reeover from tlw effbots of the journey; after Which 
they must have abnndanco of air; and in shout a fortnight they may be safely shifted. The soil may 
be, os recommended fi>r the others, rough torfyloom, and well deAmposod cow-dung, with tho addition 
(ff fiwm one-%wrlh to one-third leaf mmild; this latter is ve^y suitable fbr the more delicate Teas, &c.; 
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■trengtfaeninir food can bo givoo, io tbs diape of Uqoid nuniiTe, doling the season of growth. This 
shift should not be a liberal onci rather the oontraiy, but it is inpoamble to mention any partieular 
sue for the pots, as that mast bo regulatod by the sise of the plants, the state their roots are in, or 
whether they arc Bourbons or Toas, as the former will in general take a more liberal shift than the 
latter. When potted, th^ most be put in a cold {dt, or a similar ntnation, and kept near the gloss, 
running the lights oif every dne day, and tilting them up in bad weather, in order to give the ^ants 
08 moeb aif as passible. At night, however, the lights must be put on until the middle of May, for 
fear of spring frosts, which are man iigurious to these delicate Hoses early in spring—as they com¬ 
mence growing early—^tbon many degrees would have been when the plants were dormant in the depth 
of winter. From the second to about the third week in l^y the lights should be considerably tilted 
up by lught, to allow a circulation of air among the plants i after wh!^ time the lights may remain off 
. oltogcthi^, except in the event of any heavy, dashing rruns, when they ought to bo put on. 

jinring summer these planhi will requin; the same attention as those olr^y noticed, namely, disbud¬ 
ding, thinning out moderately the shoots where over-crowded, pinriiing off the points of strong shoots i 
and, when any sign of green-fly makes its appearance, syrinpng with a mixtnrc of tobacco liquor and 
water in alamt equal parts. About the middle of trmo these plants will require another shift, which 
shontd Iw more liberal than the preceding, dpirc particularly to those which have grown fteely. Tlie 
some kind of soil os on the former occasion is to bo used, and when shifted they are to be placed bock 
in the same situation, tbllowing the same routine of treatment os before. I should have ohMirved that 
manure-water must be given from tlie time they receive their first shift in spring and continued' 
through the summer; at flrst it slfbuld be given but seldom—say, once in ten days or a fortnight, but as 
the jilanis progress in growth it may bo given once a week, and continued nntil the end of September, 
watering with soft water in tlie intervening time. 

We have now Inmnght both ooUeotions to the end of September, the time when all ore to he shifted 
into their hhxmung pots. If c?er a shift were to he given with core this is the one, os much of the 
broltii and Israuty of the plants will depend on how this is performed at the present time. If it is not 
now properly cxeinitcd it is usidcss to export good plants next season, and all past tronble and attention 
will have iwen in voin. The sise of the pots will voiy according to the strength of the plants, their 
cliuiHcs, &C.; tlie Teas, Chin(|p, Ac., if good plants, which by this time they ought to be, may go into 
]Kits about nine indies in diameter; the Perpetuals and Snmmor Boses into pots about twelve inches 
in diameter; whilst nmc of these latter dasscs -will bo strong enough to go into pots fifteen inches in 
diameter ur more. Drain well, os recommended on fomcr occasions, putting at least two inches in the 
nine-inch pots, and throe inches in the larger siscii, and using large pieces of crocks, having, as before 
observed, &e concave sido downwards. The soil need is to be &e same as in the prece^g shifts, 
namely, stiff loom and now-dung Ibr tiie strong growers; the some with the addition of leaf mould for 
the delicate growers; the mould must ho chopped very rough and thoroughly mixed. I dmll have 
more to say on this subject of potting. 

Biinllantatis jlnticf. 

Su^kuntmg Jlachim. -Since our notice of Ur. Fry’s useful contrivsnee, snuthor machine has been brought 
under eur notice by Ur. Bppe, nurseryman, of Uoidstmu!—an instrument which Mr. K bss regutcnsl in Ibilain, 
France, and America. It diflen finm Mr. Fry's, inasmuch as it is mooh mote powsful, as it farces the sulphur 
to a conaidonblc diatanee; and, (Uroatodagainatabunahof Onqiei at the diatonce often feet, the poweria auflieient 
to force the sulphur into every part of the bunch. The sulphur, instead of being placvd over the fiui, is deposited 
in an eacUInting )wx in hunt of the fan-Uowor; and conneoted with the box is a sifter through whioh the sulphur 
passes into the tube, ftom which it is projected into the air, thua accnriiig uniformity of delivery, and avoiding oil 
clogging of the machinery. The ooeillating leotion nuccaaary to ensure the constant movement of the aiove, ia 
ubtrined by a lever and cam, which ore wnihod by the rotatory motion of tho wheela that work tbs fim-lilowcr. 
Wo 010 informed it is Ur. ^ps’ intention to monuftetuie his machine of various tbm, and some of them 
Buffioiontly huge to be used for deotroying the mildew froquenUy eo deetroctive to the TuiDip, end other igrienl- 
tonl crops; indeed, wo see no reason why diy, ooncoiitrated manures, &r top-dresaing crops, oould not to dii- 
tributed by a similsT contrivance^ with mueh greater uniibrmity then it ^ pesaiblo to dialributc it by the hand. • 

White writing the preooding, we receivod on improved nuehine ftom tho invontota, Ueaoa. Fry end Aloop, 
and having tested ib wo eon pnmonnee it very auperior to the machine noticed last month. In tha maohine the 
sulphnr hopper is plaeed befora tho Uowen imd ^ sulphur ia-deliveted ia^ tiio tube by means of a graduated 
spindlo passing thnm{^ tho lower part of W hiqiper, and attached to a wheel, by means of which unifonnity in 
the delivery of tho sulphuris seoured. Ws machine may also be tMod is a ftunigalor, the tobacco toingpUoed 
in a wiie-gause bag, which is pouadinto the tube of tho machine sad ao as to admit of a ftee current of air on 
VOL. n. « * s 
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^ iU aides. TIus scheme we eoiuidoT BuperiOT to Browa'Si os it preyents the mitchinery bciug injured by the con- ^ 

donsation of tho smoko, which does cunsidcrahlo injury to the other luachino. The blast of this muohino is much 
umre poworfttl than the ono before noticed, and for horticultural purposes will miswor every puipose. 

Wo notice these mnebinos thus praminanUy, from a cfmviction that sulphur bus not boon used so much in 
gardens ns it ought to have been, and will be, now that tbeso luocbincs render its distribution so oxpoditious and ■ 
economical. The thousands of pounds lost annually in our IIop-gardonB, for tho want of tho miauis necessary to 
eradicate mildew, is notorious \ and cvciy gardener ^ows, tliat, Irum tho same cause, ho hoa great difficulty in 
procuring eveu the shadow of a crop of Peas after tho main sumrocr crops ore over. We saw, however, tho oUior 
I day, a row of Foas, fnri of wh^ hud been sulphured dirt‘ct1y the inildUrer made its appeuran«»}tiio sulphured 
part bore an excellent crop, while tho otlier part was onUrcly wurUtless. In many soosous, from the ailuck of 
i mildew, it is impossible to procure anything UVe a rcmuncr^vo eix^ of seed from some of our best vegetables, ’ 

< such as Cauliflower, Bn^coli, late Foas, Ilodiab, Lettuce, &c.; but with tlitsso sulphuraton^ mildew is divested of , I 

its terrors, and, other things being equal, pndltaldc entps of all kinds nnderod certain.—A. * i' 
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FLOWEll-OAimm—IN-IKJOK DEPAllT- 

i MKNT. 

I CmmTalorii .—By thh time ilw ]i1ant« am nil in 

I their viulur qunrtom, imd winiv nf Uiu more ferwiinl 
I of tho Camelliiia will bo owcllinK tliiiir budii. Iteffflir- 
I ago those by pioraag tbvni in a wanii imit of tho hinuH.'. 
HyrinK^ must now Iw discontinnoil, rxcopl nccDsiuuuIlj 
Toty lightly on -wann sunny muniings; but sprinklo 
, the house daily, en ns to kocii a moist, Iiut not saturatod, 

atmosphere. Veiitilato fieoly, avoiding eold draughts; 
but do not at present use more fire than is indisponsaldy 
nucossary, aa tho more dormunt tho plants are Upt until 
after Oliristmas the bettor it will lie ibr thorn. 

Onuifny. —Here fonner directions roust bo ettendod 
to, avoiding cold draughts and ronintaining a tomprra- 
ture of from 40 to 60 degroos. Tho fruit will now Ini 
hanging in all its goldim beauty, but do not gather it 
until it is quite rips. If any of too trees are filthy, take 
advontago iit bad wcatlior to have them thorouglily 
eleonsed, by washing them with soft-suap and water. 
Give no more water to the routs tlisn is necessary to 
keep the plants from drooping. 

Jbfwijf Umu ,—^If flowers ore much in requosl, in¬ 
troduce snob of tho bulbs os are fit; and a few Kalroios, 
Bhodonu, Aanlcas, ftc., may also bo stnrtnl slowly at 
the cold ond of tho house; and for tho sake of tho scent, 
a fow estaUislied pluits of Kwoct Brier may also bo in¬ 
troduced. Violets in finmes will Iw blooming lieidy in 
most situationa; but where such is not tlic case, a few 
pots may bo forwoidod in the cool part of this house. 

I; Orekkf Hma .—If fonner directions have been ut- 
i' tanded to, many a noldc specimen will by this time 

I have completed its growth, therefiire take care not to 
i j over-water them, but let them dry ofl* nadually; and 

I I towards tho close of the mraith lower the tempei^ure 
about S or 10 degrees. Watch well the requirements of 
everything that is stiU growing, and keep them in tho 
warmest part of the house. 

Stm. —In looking over Oloxfaiiaa and Gcsncrai, it 
will be obaerrod that man,- of them have atortod into 
growth; and where this la strong, short-jointed, and 
haolthy, H must ho oncoumged by placing the plants in 
'ktrong light and (floso to the glass; keiqi tbem tolorahly 
1 ,^ winter onrongement be no more neglected 
in this departnient, for it ia ^paUy abturd to let 
anything growing in a pot remam more than a week or 
^ two in ute same place. Attend to all*plants intended 

^ fiv winter deooration in Giia house, V tying them 

JM ns^y; and let all he clean, and in its right ploM 

: 


GKKRNHOUSE HAltD-W 001 >KJ> PLANTS. . 

SuFPoeivo i*vurytlung to bo sow in perfect order for the 
omniiq; ainter, a little time may he very prefitultly c^i- ( 
plt^’cd tiy viHitiiig oilier plttiit-greviiig (mtabliHhmcnUi 
tu ecu bow tbhigM arc geiiig tm, and naiqiaru Uicir hVK- | 
tom of inanni^'ment witli your own. Altu'b valurudc 
mflmnaticm ia often to be obtoitiod in tbi» way. The 
preBciit is iJiAu B good ocuHon to moke udditioiu to your I 
stuck, OB it tuivcH time in Rpiing. ffiuny of tho Contio), * 
nttd other wintcr-floworing plants, will now Ik> 
forvanl in bloom, and tlicy well r(>]>ay luiy little extra { 
(^tentioB Ix^towcii on tlu*m in summer, 'ilic old o« 
jtorum album in a very jirctty pbmt U» usiMMnuto with the 
Oonvaa; ond a w'cU-^wn luiuit of Aemdu |i]aiy]>tcra 
u a fine thing at this dull scumiu. Tlic diifonmt ^'cica 
of IjOBchonaultuu arc liable to much injury flnmi dnitim 
he careful to set tliem in a liglit and dry part of the 
house, but iMHiuru them from cold cum^ilH ol air. Dur¬ 
ing ntiinth flr(» should 1)0 lighted (N’easionidly early 
in tho morning, to dry up the damp; but bo euiiUruis 
not to use flro at night, unless the sevoriD^ of the frost ; 
reudon it nocessa:^. Should you huvo to keep any 1 
xdonto in pits, M'u tliat tbu walls are wq>ll banked up 
with turf, or otherwise prritcoted, tor siter tlio flrst of 
this month we must look out for fresty wraUicr, 

-ficrfihw.—These will now he appawnlly resting j hut 
slfhnuf^i the tops are making no progress, the routs are 
st^ at work, it is. therefore, nccessaiy to attend sUictly 
to watering. Take earn th^ never suflur for tho want 
of it, &r should they liccomo dry at this seusoa, tlio 
blooms will bo poor and nnidl in spring. | 

(hmfUiM ,—Hero some of the early plants should ho 
coming fast into bbxmi. Bo very e«it*ful in a|mlying j 
flre-heot, wliich often causes the buds to drop off; and, > 
abovit all things, sec that tho plants arc lilKpratly su^ | 

{ »liod with water. Any dust or other dirt that may cm- I 
cot on tho foliun, may be washed off with the syiinf^ i 
or Biiongc some fine morning, taking care to have a little 
fire going to dry 19 tho superfluous moisture. 

Jloutine .—Isudc to the wire treUisos (not in use) wid 
have thorn properly repairod and painted. See that you 
have a grMul sbwk of green painted sticks of various sixes. 
Bepair shades before stowing them away for the winter, 
so that when spring comes round you may have them 
in readiness. If not already done, got a good stock of 
soil of vorioi^jFmda under cover. J. F. 

JfeaihfTff .—The specimen plants arc all arranged 
and, if former directions ha'ro been attci^Hl 
t^ but little remains to Ite done to them, except to sup- 
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ply them when ncccwary with water, to (cmwI against 
miicbw, to TOtitilate the house freely at all times, and 
to pnttcct them firom scToro frost Wo say botcto frost 
because, thouffh it is best a^nuded, a few degrees of 
frost will do we plants less injmy than l)oiiig coddled 
up with too much heat Water at this season must be 
administered with a sjmring hand, but tiio plauts m^ 
never know the wont of it Wlwn lli^ n*quiro it, 
them a g^>od sunking and havn done w'itli it; watn* in- 
jiidioimisly used ni this senson is the worst enemy ti) 
Uivtli cultivation. Young etofik in frames 
must bo attonrUd to, obsening the fumo nilcs, and bo 
prcjwred with covering, in ctso o£ severe wo^icr. 
Avoid orowdittg the plants, and keep a dry and healthy 
atinos{ihcre. W. P. A. 

GKEKNTIOUSIS SOFT-WOOnED PLAKfS. 

—^These will now require f«uticular 
attention, care must he fakm to remove all superflnous 
bnmehes and deejxying If^voa; lordc closoly for worms, 
which do initch misidiief if allowed ti» remain in tiic 
ptds. AgotMlwiitiuingwtfhlimo-wat'rwillnmovcthiun, 
and bo iNuieftcial 1o the idanls. Hhiil such ns require 
it iiiln lurg(>r pots, taking care timt the rootn are to tho 
cmtsidi's of the pfits, and to drain them properly with 
broken ]Mdnherds imd ehaiiMtnl. All those which are 
required for fmieing and early flfrwtTxng* should now 
hiive a fliinl shifL into a gfsid rich ofunpost Tie nut 
and keep us thin as possilde, to admit tiic air freely; 
keep them elose to tho gloss to previmt their drawing. 
J/xJk eloucly li>r grocn-rty, and fumigatn whencvc»r it 
nuik<*s its iippoaran<'o; in fliot, Uie is'ttcr w'ay is to 
prevent il by timely riiniigatioii. 8tir the siirfaec and 
top-rlnws ull siieli as are not shifltd. Some of the Into 
tlowcrhig varieties may yet lie out dtiam, and tlie cui- 
f ingrt ]uit in and kept in store xsits through the winter, 
for late purposes neit season. Take great eare in 
watf'ring, and sen tiuit no plants are watm'd but those 
nrt.iiN] 1 y in mmt of it. Tue morning is the liest time 
to wat(T at this season of tho year. Give all tho air 
IMissiblo every fiivounible opportunity, avoiding nil cohl 
dmi^bts which are very iniiirioiis. The fancy varieties 
require to In* kept a little cicmer than the strong gniwing 
kinds, to clmw out their wmid mom freely at this sea¬ 
son, When shtfud they should lio potteil higli, leaving 
the eollnr of tho plants elrer of tho soil, to prevent their 
damping off. Light a little fire on'osionally to drive 
out tho damps, and let the sashes be oiien iit tiio sonic 
time. SiKi tliat tho flues and hoi wrtUT apparatus are 
in condition Uiat they may be romly for any cmeigeticy. i 

(h/ef(^riiw ,—^Where a quantity of these are re¬ 
quired, tho hcrbaeeous rarietioa may now ho divided 
and potted into stqiorate pots, in gisd turfy loam, leaf- 
muuld, and silver sand; put in cuttings of the dinihlfy 
kinds, and pot i^m me store pots sneh seedlings os 
are laigo enough. IMok off smfdl seedlings into store 

C ots to stand tho winter, ttow seeds for a suoeesaion of 
loom later ia tlio season; keep the surface stirred oc- 
oiuionolly, uod fumigate te prevent the grocn-fly. Some 
of tho more louder kinils slmnld be stoited in a gentle 
heat, ho very careful is watering, fur oa this much of 
your success depim^ 

dnerwisi ^—Give these omy encouragement to 
promote free growtii, fbr on this tho hi*ad of flower will 
much depend. Look carefully fur greon-fly and mildew. 
Should the latter appear, dust immiduitely withflowen 
of sulphur those loaves afibeted witii it Give all the 
air pomblc, and do not expose them too muoh to a damp 
atnmsphere. A eold^it or frame, well protected from 
the frW, will answer woU for their oqj^vation. ^ 
careful to remove aU decaying leaves as they amoar. 
Put off from tho store pots such seedlings as ore Lues 
enough, using a good rich compost fbr tl^ puipote. 


Chr^tanikemutHM .—Continue to give aU those in a 
hackwi^ state liquid manure two or three times a 
week, to help them to swell thenr flower Imds. Give 
all the air ptwihio in fine weather; BU|^rt with sticks 
to prevent aooident from wind and other causes, and 
dust with sulphur tiiose affected mildew. 

J20KtM«.-^Turn over oocesionally in dry weather 
the heaps of compost and manure, that they may sweeten 
licfbre ix'lng housed f«ir pedting jiurposes; when diy 
enough htn^c some for present purposak Put in 
Furluuas and sudi planta under the stage, where they 
may remain until you want to start them in tho spring. 
Take cycry qiportunity to wash pots, that they may M 
ready when wanted. H. B. 

FLOWElt-GAIUiEN.—OUT-DOOB DEPABT- 
MENT. 

Tirosa who may have looked with an intelligent eye 
at Uic mames of diJfi*rmt culourrd fiowors whidi pre¬ 
vailed in flowcr-gnnlens during the summer and autumn 
mrniths, itiiist have obs(>rvetl that, in jiitiporiion as the 
edmirs were warm or I'old, that is scarlets or purples, so 
^ was tho distanci* appanmlly dinitnidted or iiirroosed, 

, which really sepamUMl tiio masses from one anoUior. 
Wann colonn^ like light, irradiate the ntmospbere to a 
greater distnnets with tiioir own peculiar hues, than cold 
mloun. Tudeed, it may he wikl of such colours, os those 
of tho Verliemt, enlliil Hamlet, and Cainpannla <»rpa- 
tiea, that sulNliied light Is tiic craiditiaa in which they 
are seen to the gn'ateat advantage, since they bocome 
really beautifiil, us tiic sun is about pnasing the horieon. 
If impressions lilre these have engugm tho attention, tiie 
individual will luivo formed a scale in his own mind, by 
whieli masBcs of colour, and tlieir relative distances from 
one imnthor, ran b(> iiiresured, in the aWuco of mate¬ 
rial objochs siiuiily liy n^ndliiig images from the past. 
At tho pn^’iit season, and for a long time to com<^ tocre 
is little to Interest one in tho flower-gardoi^ but outlines 
and marked angnbmtv, which always imm^cctly fill up 
the view; still something may be domi hy us to malm 
oven tloMO outlines and that angularity more mterosting 
than they would otherwiso be, if the ^owledgowe pos¬ 
sess of the distribution of cohmr is made subservient to 
the beautifying of outlines, instead of tho whole sur- 
’ faces of beda us is the case in siiimner planting. Tlie 
Brytiironiiim Dens conis, AHiuni Molv, Anemone apen- 
ninn, Banguinaria eanadensis, Bcilla fi^iea, Phlox vor- 
na, and a vust number of other hardy plants, familiar 
enough to most persom^ could he mn<lo useful for the 
urrangemont indicated. Eimchiiig fiower-beds witii 
nianiirn or fresh loam, should he prof>ocded with, to have 
the soil turned up before the frost sets in; beds on grass 
should have their mil lines suffleitmtiy mowed by the 
(Higing-inni, to keep the form commit,‘hut no more. All 
flower-gnitUm plants standing in pits, whether in boxes 
or pots, or oven planted out, shoidd he exposed to sun 
and air on eveiy favourable occasion, so as to harden 
their tissues, and eontinuo stopping Wk aU plants like 
Verbonas while the growing season lasts. Never mind 
the stubby appeaninee it gives tlie plants, they will be 
alt the bettor for it, and lie much easier put to rest when 
the time for it comes. Next in importance, to ripening 
nr hardening the timure of platit^ u that of resting 
them. Verbimss, like Tweodiana, John Salter, Duke of 
Oornwfdl, Barkerii, Emperor of Chma, Cardinal, and 
Emperor of Scarlets, may bo kept In cold pits, planted 
fiut in satidy poat, or in store pots, if the frost is ex¬ 
cluded, and tho pits rendered drv by ventilation. Tho* 
blotchM sorts are pretty enough thinn in their way, 
but h(dd fast to some of the old tri<^ sorts. Ooca- 
lumally dust somo slacked lime amongst tiirubby Cal¬ 
ceolarias in stofti boxes, and even Verbenas removed 
Momoa'hat from tiin glass will be the bettor of a like 
dusting over the soil. Wbmi old plants of tiio dwarf 
Lobelias have been potted up and cut batdK^ a little sil- 
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Tor ■■ad thnnrn nmongit tlio dioota wUl induce tlum to 
rootintoit-, (^othoa proitretaintlie aamewiy, Hace 
Lophonpem im ni, Jleiinuidyia, end Ticpaolumi in ■ 
itj lad liiy part al t}io (^ivenliauae or pita. Buiao the 
bi^ of all moveable fnunea ■■ high «a can be conve¬ 
niently dime, to admit all the li^t poaaible, and at the 
name tune throvr off the vet nnidly. Protecting ma¬ 
terial aboitld be of an open and loose texture, and keep 
it as dry aa you can; have plenty of it alvap at hand, 
08 you never knov vrhat a day may bring torth. llio 
Una flie-heat greonhouao nlanta get during the dull days 
of winter the better; ratmir cover the gnonlioase and 
■avo the fuel. C. 

Sov Saritn. —^The principal business to be done 
this month is the tnnsplanting of any that may require 
it, baying new ones, &c, Priming the ground to bo 
prepued aa provioualy diroeted, got the planting dono 
aa early in the month as tho weather will permit. 
Should the weather be dry, as was tho case in 1849, 
give each plant a mod watering beforo tho earth is all 
tilled in, they will then get niotod beforo the winter 
commences, and still flower nearly aa well next sum¬ 
mer as though they hod not been moved. As soon aa 
any standards, half-standarda, or, indeed, any that am 
high enough to be liable to be blown about, are planted, 
a stroightj neat stake should be placed to each plant, se¬ 
curing them flnniy to it, to prevent their being blown 
abo^ which is very injurious to them. 

This is also tho boat month to collect end plant 
stocks for next season's working: in the sidactian of 
them choose the true Dog-roae, rojneting siidi as have 
■n affinity to the Sweet Brier, which may he known by 
tho bark being thickly coveted, particularly near tho 
bottom of the stem, wifli small and larger thorns of a 
whitish oblanr; and alao those that have a climbing ha¬ 
bit, which latter may be known by the dork green co¬ 
lour of the bark, end a few short thorns, and on appear¬ 
ance of weakness in the stem, os llom aeldom moke 
good plants if worked on cither of these stocks, and live 
but a dmrt time. Pruno tlio roots close to tlic stems, 
and any shoots there may bo on tho stem must be cut 
off close, so that they may lie qnite straight When the 
planting is finished, cut tho tops down to within four 
or six inches of the height they aro wanted; make tho 
miribco of tho ground even, by stirring it with spud, and 
leave them till spring. 

Boses in pots, intended tar furring this season, should 
now be protected ihnn hoavv rains; and, towards the 
middle and end of the month, some should be pruned 
and set in a cold pit whore they may be protected from 
frost, but can have plenty of air in ravourablo weather. 
The following ue a few soleet now Boses well worthy 
of being adihd to any coUection:— 

HTsaro PxumoAL.-— 

Baronnc Uollex, light carmine. 

Botrangen rosy-purplish crimson. 

Caroline do Sdnsal, niadi colour. 

Cbereau, cherry rose. 

Comte de Uontalivet, dork red, tinted violet 
Comte do Bobrinsky, cheny rod. 

Duchcaso de Mont^sicr, rosy blush. 

General Cavaignac, cherry carmine. 

General Negricr, dolicato rose or rosy blush. 
Gigantesque, deim rosy crimson. 

Joan of Are, nearly white, 

Ldoiune d'Bstc, blush wi^ paler edges. 

, Uadamo Clavel, purplish oarminss 

Madame CampeU dTsly, rosy lilac; marUe, 
carmine. 

Madame Lomoricidre, tckisporent cosy pink. 
Madame Pepin, delicate pink.> 

Madame Giullot deep ^k. 

PiuNthe Ninth, purplish red. 

Boiae des Fleurs, pink, shaded lilae, 


Btandord of Marengo, warm crimson. 

Cymedor, crimson. 

The two last arc only good in cool weather. 

Dajusk raavnvAi.:— 

Anno de Bretagne, rosy ted. 

Cclina Du^ French white, halnt of Bose 
dtt Bm. 

Josephine Bobert, bti(^t rose. 
laLB m BouanoN:— 

Aramia, rosy red, 

Aurora, violet crimson. 

Deuil de 1'Arehevdque dc Paris, reddish purple. 

Tax acnNTxn;— 

Madame do Bt Joseph, salmonish piisk. 

Madame Melanie yillcniioa, white, fawn 
centre. 

Tlicrc is also a new perpetual Moss Bose, Herman 
Tfegel, which T have not flowered yot 1 hope it wiU 
be a venr great improvement on the rubbish hitherto 
sold under this tempting title. II. M'M, 

this department it is only necessary 
to observe that tho operations of planting must bo pro¬ 
secuted with activity, os lung as tho weather conlinuca 
sufficiently open. If it can Iw done, it ought to bo a ge¬ 
neral rule to get over this kind of work os early in tiio 
autumn aa posaiblo; but where there is much on hand, 
it is often unavoidably necessary to carry it on until 
stopped by the frost, but iwery nerve shonld be strained 
to prevent any being left until the spring work comes 
on; because at that season there is always so much on 
hand, that something must sufler if the planting (which, 
in places where no extra hanils am brought in far tho 
purpose, may truly be culhsl extra work) is delayed 
until tlmt time, rouiemher to see tliat trees of oil sisea 
aro firmly secured in tiieir positions at the time of plant¬ 
ing, far without this care all other labours are usobiw, 
aa it is impossiblo for a tree to strike root and fix itaidf, 
if it is not firmly retained in position. 

Shrubbtru .—The farmation and jilanting of slirub- 
berics should also ho vigorously carried on, and brought 
to ■ close for the above roasons. Also the thinning-unt 
and re-arranring of old and overgrown shrubheriea 
should be looked to as leisuro serves; where these aro 
very much overgrown, tho thinning should ho conducted 
gradually, that is, a portion should ho quite headed down 
overy season, until the whole is renovated with young 
fblia^; and this ^ould afterwards be kept properly cut- 
in, to preserve it in a state of luxuriance; indeed, it may 
be considered that attention to heading-down tho com¬ 
moner kinda of evnrgroen ond deciduous shrubs is one of 
the surest marks of good management, and it ought to 
be extended over the wlude place, sa nothing looks 
worse, or indicates negligence so much, ns a mass of 
rambling overgrown shmrss with immense heads and a 
oonfrised army aS naked ugiy stems. 

_ i __If-A J_•_VI-. T 


pound lidlago is very fine, and it is an abundant fiowerer. 
A specimen before me has at this time ■ dosen expanded 
dusters of bloom of a grccniab wBite colour, which have 
a highly ornamental effect, each duster hoing composed 
of sevcial spikes of bloom, about eighteen inches long, 
diverging from a commim centre, and taking tho form of 
a crown. It requires ■ sheltered situation, and should 
have a place in every garden. I shaU now pimeed to 
notice a few of the ^t Bpitmas which, in their season 
of flowering, are amongst the most ornamonlal of our 
flowering sEtuIm, and deserve attention. 

Spire* Da^limi.—X lutivs of Vlolumbio, adirab of 
good habit ano^froo growth, producing aa abundance of 
dense spikes of Uoom of a d^ rose oolour. 

S. pmmjolittjlore pleM (Chinn ).—A rather rambling 
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Bpcciofl,*bat beftuttful when m Uoom; is well 
wpted for growing amongst large mosses of 

8. (HimBla?as).-*Botli foliago and floven 

of this specioB ore flne ana distinct, the habit is nut 
good, as tho tiiMi of the ^oots sro ra.«nilly killed by 
the frost. It shouU not be idantud proaiinently for¬ 
ward, 08 the Bjukes of bloom arc |;cnerally six or seTen 
feet ihrni tlu» ground; thcroforo, if plantod behind B(»mo 
dwarfer nhrul^ the it'olly boautiAil hmg spikes of Iduoni 
will iKmd gnwx'fuily over them, and nicot with many ad- 
niirem. 

8. JUmwaiana (China).—^At present this species has 
not shown itself an abundant bloomer, but the foliage 
is dialinot, and the halut hdnvblo. In planes wh^ it 
will blodb well, it wOl be a desiiuble addition. 

8, Mia ^Nepaul).*~A pretty spenies, witii small 
oor}'nil»8 of pink fluweni, and a ratlk? dwarf habit 
8. Aru^oUa (Xiuih Amcrira),—^This species, whmi 
in dower, is one of the nuMt showy of the genua Tho 
linbit is ^xkb and the dense spikes of wliito flowers arc 
pruduecd ui ga^at ubundonecs 

8pirta mtiam.'- -TTiulor tliis name 1 possess a vorioty 
in every way (IcBiinblc. It is of a rntmt (^un]iaot habit than 
must oUiers, and pnsluces a gn^at abundunce of diuMtera 
ol' white tiowers. Tlie above are amongst the best of 
tile shrubby poiliim of tlio genus, htost of tbimi arc in- 
rtined to ramble, and will require a Ubcral use «f tho 
knife to kee]) them wnupact. J. C. H. 

wfio’iVH/ltM—btdng now in their winter quarters re¬ 
quire imt little else than atUmtimi being |Mud to air, and 
the puts occimionany exomiticxl to see no w’omis arc at 
work at tlie roots, which may easily be discovered by 
the casts thinwn upon the* Htufanc of tho suit On flue 
days the lights sltould be tpiito otf. 

and i^'roISf^.^Layers of those should all 
bo potted oif by this time, and planed in tlieir wititor 
halutatinii; mfpirding more cspiH'iaUy sonurity Dom 
dampness, but iiy no lucans tlicm when tho state 
uf tlie w«iUiiw will allow of tlieir bidug fiiUy ex|)osc'd. 

Jhtfilia9.^y(iih the excepUnn of tho havoc ihu lute 
wiiKhi have m^e, tlic'se aufumnal beauties aro yet 
ftutth and gay. It would, tlierefore, bo premature to 
ailvise thcii* Ix^ing taken u|^ mon* cspacially if the pit'- 
caution given last month lias been attend to; but 
when the Icc King slinil have taken tho last (h^eo of 
freshness to his Mbadc, no iiuie should be hwt in taking 
them up, seciiring tho names by means of labels secundy 
fiuicned hy leaden (or aonio such) wire, and stoured 
away, stalks downwards, in the placo most oonvcnkmt 
and secure ftum damp and Dvst Somo seedlings that 
have blooniod lato, und tho plants yet weak, would be 
benefited by being potted and kept dry fbr the winter. 

SolfyMoekt—mKy now be out down and propagated 
by cuttings fkim tho old stools, us also by eyes fom tho 
flowering stems, but liynu mennM should they be foreod 
by too much warmth to acArniplish this end. 

Vtaiam .—A stock of these should now bo potted off 
to rescue in. cold frames, for the purpose of filling up 
vacancies, or making ^new bods, in ^o early spring. 
Those ill beds examine to see thattlmy are imi disturhra 
bv worms or the action of tho wind. Boodlinga not 
planted, had better bo deferred till spring. 

jPkiAw.'—Those planted lost month, firom tho flivonir- 
able state of the wisithcr, are looking as heal&y as the 
must ardent cultivator con desire; and will only ivquirt 
an occaainnal glance to see that the winds do not loosen 
tiiem. Where itmh is tho case a small pra or a^ik m^ 
be used to keep them socuro. See alao t&t the labou 
creoorreot 

beds would be greatly benefited if 
tho aurfooe soil waa stirred, and a top drewngapplied, 
octasistiog of equal parta maiden loam, loaf mooQ, and 





woU dcocimpDiad oow nuuioro. Attend to tbs wedlinga 
and Ks ^oy aio tocuro, u tbsy are apt to bsoomc looa- 
ouod at tbs bottom, vhw they ahould be ascurod by » 
gL-ntlo pnnaiue. 

Loto no time in jdanting vbat bulba of 
thew yot remain out—isfiardiiig more cspscuilly tbs 
statu of the toil—as it ia very injuriont to them to plant 
in mil that is very wot) and as a greater chance of their 
woU doing, tho should bo hooped over and matted 
in the ovont of niuidi wet T. B. 

FBUIT-QAKDEN.—IN-DOOR DEPABT- 
• MENT. 

Fnttimg P/n«.—Tho plants for next yoor’s fruiting 
wiB now be at rest Krap tho air of the houso dry, 
Olid allow thorn plenty of vontilation. Loss water 
sliould now be given, and use oU the moans you eon to 
matiiru the gtuwth made hv the plaute during the sum¬ 
mer monthi. Attend to the plants now showing fruit, 
by keeping up a rsUier hijjher tempentturo, to assist 
thum to buiom freely. Fruit now swelling should have 
tho requisite waterings, with a moittor atmosphere; 
tho bottom heat sheold now be made up to lost ttough 
the winter munths, 

ftacrrwtim Jhuttt .—Tittle will bo required hero be¬ 
yond iittentinn to tjie bottom boat and Unings. In 
whatever way thiy ore grown, tlie moisturo of th,air 
must be gradually reduced. Give air at all iippi^u- 
nities, and make mur plants, by a liberal alluvranee of 
air and drier top heat, in a eonditinn to pass tbroiq^ 
tbo dork munths of winter wiBi safety. 

Kowi'iiw.—Tho advice in our lost calendar respect¬ 
ing tbo management of late vincrim, will be quite 
appliiablo fur this month. In addition, we would 
strongly reaoinmund some proteotiim to pnisorvo the 
boidors from heavy rain and snow thrDU{d> tho winter; 
we employ a aoating of rau|A mortar Sne gravel, 
sproad on with a spado, and beat Arm; tneh may be 
removed next Manib. Other materials will suggest 
thuinsolvos, os felt or tarpooUng. 

Strfy Fuwry.--If this house waa started last month, 
oonsiilorable can will be required in kerning a tempera¬ 
ture suffleiontly regular to enable the Vines to linok 
froeljr. For this imrpaso, if you have a body of fer- 
muDtiiig dung imudo tho nouse, torn it over new morn¬ 
ing; and, by timely additioiui, eufficiont steam will be 
generated to preserve the atmosphere in a genial state. 
If such plan is not eonveniunt, or pnudiinble, the 
troughs over tho pipes or dues must be kept tilled, and 
the house awngea frequently to obtain the requisite 
humidity, ^e night temnoratnre should not oxooed 
fifty degroos, till each boa is fiilfy swoUod, when it 
may be gradually raised tu fifty-five. An increase in 
sunny days may be allowed of twenty to twenly-flva 
degreos; and, by fire hoot, ten to fiftcon above t^ 
night temiieratnre. Bo partioiilaT in keeping tho out¬ 
side border in a moderately warm state; for this pnr- 
poBo watch the fermenting matetiola If leaves an 
principally used, it is a gm plan to protect them ^ 
a coat of uuteh. 

Ft'mt i» Ati..—Bemove out of tho bouses, protcot 
the roots, and tie up the stems to stakes, or plcco them 
where the canes con be secured from bei^ broken. If 
pots ore intended to bo foreed for the earliest arc^ 
time may bo saved in breaking them by plunging 
pots in a du% pit, and applying a lining at dung. 'When 
^ buda begin to awuU ranovo them to tho fruiting 
bouao. g; 

' BsmIhh.—'W hen it ia intended to make new border* 
next opting, materiala ahould now be ooUocted ibr the 
purpeee. &ve all odd wood, Ac., to enaHa you to get 
a gM heap of chatted material during th. imter. 

« I. S. 
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—^Theso mtut on no rnniidcration be oupnsed 
to £ro^ nor even tu n tomperatiiro bnlov ttur^^firo 
dogrcus; ibrit in of tLo Tory utmost importAnoo to kopp 
the embryo finm injuir; u, if these bo hurt 
fVost, or ntherwisO) wo lose tho first mp of fruit next 
Bcsason. Where gniwn in a house by themselves, the 
lights must not m taken off, but f^vo them plenty of 
air when the weather permits. Itota that are grown 
in pots, or tubs, are very easily managed, as they eon 
be nnnoved to a idieltciM shod, or Imm, where they 
can be kept safe from frost, until wanted to force. 
Tliey should now receive their wsitor dzossing, by ro> 
moving oil dead leaves, old ligatures, and everything 
likely to harbour insects. They should also receive a | 
dres^g of tho following mixturea little soft soap, 
sulphur, clay, and tobacoo-water, reduced, with water, 
to about the oousistuuoy of paint; this is to be applied 
with a brush. 

pHuthHi .—^These trees should ho exposed as much ! 
08 pcMHtble to tlie atmosphere, unless fmety, or edd 
weather prevails. 'Whilst tho ^nrs arc nnti(d, they 
should bo carefully washed with the composition 
mendod alKWo fur Figs, which should be applied in a 
milk-warm stutn, with a painters' brush. As soon as 
tho oomposition becomes dry, the trees should be neatly | 
and ooreftilly tied to the tndlis woric. The inside | 
borders should then be lightly stirn'd with a fork, 
mnielytoopen the surface; they should Uion irecivoa 
good dressing of horso.droppmgs, and tho outside borders 
may, at the same time, have a ^lod mulching. Those 
who wish to havo ripe fruit by tho first of May next, 
^oithl commence forcing not later then tho middle of 
thu month. Wo are aware that it ran bo occomplislted 
in less time, but at what a sacrifice to tlie trot's! All 
early fiirced Peaches should not have less than five i 
months allowed, from the commoncnmmt of forcing to , 
the ripening of tho fruit, and thiy will do much b^trr 
if they have more time given thi*in, os suoress, in a 
great mcmsiire, denies u]»on the organs of frurtifiratioii 
biting sdlowed sufficient time to unfold themselves gradu¬ 
ally. The inside borders riiould receive a thorotigli giKtd 
watering of Uqtiid msnure; th^ will not then require any 
mure until toe leaves begin to ^volope. J f tho weathmr 
be mild, fires wilt not be required for a few days. The 
night temperature for tho first month should not exceed : 
f(^ degm'B, tlio trees should bo syringed two or three 
timos a day, and a mout atmospbnrc should also bo 
moint^ed. 

our previous ffircctions have been 
attended to, these will now bo good plants, witli well 
formed, strong crowns, and able to do good work next 
season. As they will havo done growing, they riioiild 
be put into winter qiuatcrs, placing a suffiewnt number 
fur the first batch of fuming plants, into a cold frame, 
idt, vinery, or pevh-house. Ihe following, which is 
my plan of storing, I have always fbund to answer 
adiiiind)ly woH :—^In the first place, I mark out with a 
line, a piece of ground, ton ya^ long by iltirty inebos 
bro^ and then Uy a row uf pots down cwsh side, the 
plants outwards, and the bottoms of the pots towards 
each other; tho spoce between the two rows of pots is 
then filhfd wito cud tan, or sand, or coal-ashes: or, in 
the absonoe of thoscu with tho gurien soUL raising it a 
httla above the level of the pots; I then lay two moro 
TOWS of pots above tho other two, keeping them, also, 
«at the samotime, witoin the rimsof tholx)ttomrow; 
the space between tho pots is filled as before. I imv 
coed in this maimer until I grt fdx rows of pots on 
each side, it then presents tho %pearance of a ridge, 
when the top is thatched, so as to throw the water 
entirely off the plants; by this means the roots ore 
kept as healffiy as possible. In frosty woatlior, hurdles 
an daoed in front of tho plants, over whiidi Utter 
is thrown. ^ I generally choose a place as much out 


sight as TKNMiblo, in order that the litter and covering 
may not bo much seen. M. S. 

Cucumber //owte.-~If provions directions have boon 
attended to, t^ plants will now be in a forward state; 
they must ^ kei^ thin of wood, hy removing the alter¬ 
nate laterals, so that they enjoy ray uf light in 
every jiart of the house. If there is any appearance of 
mildew, too bottom heat must ho examined, and by 
krcpiiig it at 86 degrees, and toe atmo^hero at 70 hy 
day, tho mildew wul warn dioappear. Hoc that every 
part of toe huitao u carefully sprmkled with tepid water, 
oneo or twice every day, so long as too eternal a^u- 
spbere rontinnee so dty. Whom the plants are in a 
f^word beuriiig stato tliey must lie judinously manngfd, 
so OH not to overcrop them, as tlmy ore liiiidb, under 
such cireumfllnneeR, to get into a sickly state. Iw time¬ 
ly attention to fhmi;piting with lolxuxx), on toe ifntt ap¬ 
pearance of grecu-rty; and if thrip atUuks them, apply 
the 8yrin|H> freely to the under ride of toeffdiogc. (tivo 
air froidy in the early [Nurt uf toe day, and shut up early 
in too ofrenitKm. 

Jiunff tictl.- In this department thero am lie more 
valuable la^nir bestowed in tliu mouth than is gone- 
lally imagined, hy enlleclin^ every parlirde of manure, 
dry or wet, and mixing it in lor^ hea[ia. It will bo 
found profitable in dull dork mornings to cnipli^ some 
of toofalamrcrs totum ovt'r the dung, and well mix it 
tc^ether, by tht'se means toore will nut lie any harlKnir 
for woodlico or otlur vermin, which annoy ganloners su 
much. If the matorinls are kept in onlor as uInivo, toero 
will not 1>e any need of the many traps for slugs, wood- 
lice, &c., that are recommended oy exiUTiciicetl garden¬ 
ers ; and tho frame ground will pxnscnt a more ngrecablo 
wim't Uiiin is gentmilly tliu csiso. IVhen* plants aro 
already up they must lie kept chiMi to t}i«» glass, and the 
gloss quito clean. IIxp linings must bo ke|>t well topped 
np, and if the h^t is strong, air must be arimith'd by 
night, to prevent tliein dxawing up. W. T. 

FTIUIT GAIIBEN.—OUT BOOn DKVAHT- 
MKNT. 

JWrrA, yeefitrituty and Commence pruning 

immediufr'ly toe k«vos are fallen from the trees. It is 
a very grnorai pinetiee to prune timso trees in the spring. 
'Jlie n'osons given for so doing am various; some pu*- 
dunen asMcrt timt it is that the blossom buds may bo 
distinguished from tho wuud buds; but as toey may 
now lie clearly detected by an observant eye, this reason 
will not bold good. (Hhem state that too young shunts 
would die boik if pruned before winter; but uiis will 
not take place if the trees uw in ^hI bcalto. AnoUier 
objection to autumn pruning is, tW it causes luxuriant 
trees to gn>w still mure luxuriantly; fhot if toi*y nro 
not pnin^ until lute in too spring, when the sap of tlio 
tree is in action, H tends to weal^ it This is u mior 
reason for spring pruning, even if it had a partial effect 
in cheeking over luxuriance, as root pruning would 
effectually remedy that. There appears to bo but one 


toe trees during the warn sunny days of March. As 
too autumn is undoubtedly the best time for pruning 
decidioiu trees and shrubs, I do not sec that these trees 
should be on exception. Finish planting as early as 
possible. Fasten too branches loosely to toe wall so as 
to allow toe tree to sink with too soil. 

jipplm Psarr.—Get in too late srats of fruit 

inuno^tcly. Examine that in the fruit room, and 
separate toe hot from tim inferior, at toe some time 
picking out evciy fruit that is in the h*afit decayed. 
Pnmetoose against wall^ and also espaliers; thedwnrf 
and standard tocos in too ordmrd may he pruned wlum 
favounhle opportunitios ooour. Continue to plant 

---- 
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dtiring tho month, butromplotothiftoixmition if pomhle 
vithin that tinm. Socuro to atohcs iiuwl]r planted trees, 
Biul lay Mmio ^ort Utter over the roota. 

Plum and CKeny .—The fruit of lato Borta of ilio 
former abould he Withered helbro frost sets in^ and 
uithi^ wrapped in ]mpor, or hnnj; np by the stalk m ^ 
fm^t*^lom. Fruniug and phmting should now be px)* 
ct*c<led witK 1 have obmurud Uiat in manr sitoatioos 
not jmrtieiUarly famurablu to fruit troes, Uio MorvUo 
Cli(*rry has h(*uii vt<ry bare of young shoots in the centre 
of the tree: wbcHi t^ ia tijo casi^ X would ruwmmend 
tile fmrerigni shoots to be laid in. Iliis advice ma^ 
ap])t^r strange to some pt'rsons, hut having adopted it 
aiystdf witii gn*st advantage, I would strongly rerom- 
inend it* TIi^ may be out out aA^frwards as u]}poitii- 
nitiiNi oflvr. J do not mv why a tree sltcmld Iw injm'od 
W jinuiiiig, merely to give it an artistitio] amMunmue. 
The brouchos of frnit trees may be straiuoo, twisted, 
luid pruuud with impunity in some soils and situations, 
but not so in otiiu». 


B^e with leaves, not more than about a fiof in tAiek^ 
firw, for very lit^ eaeitomont, at this soason, is pro¬ 
ductive of (minutivc footstaUcs, instead aSpiump. eom~ 
ones, such as oreflt tostsid to talde. Ithub^inay 
he treated in the same manner, or a fbw crowns token 
up, and plocied in the Hushroom house, will answer 
cfluoUy well. Continue to moke up .frotii beds for 
Mushrooms, observing that they oro not too wet. 

Ihdl walks, rake up loaves, and forward any oltiyra- 
tions that may he deemed necessary. /. C. 8. 

FLOWERS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Ovn titie appears rather uiiscasonahlo this mnntii, and 
wc shaU find little to omidoy our attention among wild* 
fioWGXs, unloNM wc have dned and preserved some of 
tluMO whidi liBVG rowardi<d our summer nuublos. To 
do this, to form a Aurim ticetut, or cnlloetion of dried 
s{M}cimouB, is my dmiimhle, when tiie object is to he- 


... \t 0 u I , 1 ' cornu thoroughly acquainted with tiio fioi^ oven of our 

-In till- iiorthmi jwrt of KiiRto.!, it nioy lie ™aiifry%dfm^ whon wo oxtonU ou? rtudim te- 

nmN wiiy to tli.™ on Uio .wnmrh ^ lro»t, but indwpeumWo. 

1 Ud..-™ it w fh*,„ontly Amo U. on i.mmonR exU^t ^bo vi5uo of . coUoclion of^iocinietiH in fho 
It u nut oto 1 luivo MX-n thoin injured by froit, but 1 to coinpnre 

havom-ii tlumi injured by tlio menus omptoyed to pn- thus to neqiiire a 

tuei uioiii. I pf relalumshim; for iiiKtancc, it is 

Wmrbm'p ^n4 and piuno wliilo the not often powublo to olitaiiinll the spf>cH*s of a genus at 

weallier is favonrabli*. In i>nming tl»e ftnmier fruit. \ mire, in a fresli stale, much lens sJl the genera of an 
shnili. it nnirtt Im* taken int(» eoiisuleration wlietiior 


iiiiieli niitre w<mnI mnst lie loll in tiie trees tliun fur the 
lattrr jmqioM;. If thu trees an* young, and wood is 
ixfiuircii, tlio young Hii(M*»ts one-imlf or two- 

thirds ; if the trees aiu of full growth, only just takeirff 
the isiint of the yotmg shoots, and witen the bnuichcH 
are iMuidoiit. tako eiiru to cut tn a bud on the u^rsido 
t>f Uis shoots. Wlien tiie trrHHi an* pruned iinn* tiie 
gjiniud, and manure it if it is ret|uirod, then sl^lhily 
dig it. 

Htrawherrif. -In continuation of my remarks of lust 
month, T have recently Isjcn made aequointod with a 
gentli'inan who takes up his old ])lants in spits orcry 
year, and le-plunts ihm again imniediatelv in the 
senm ground. My infomuint idates that ho has mior- 
luous crops of finu fruit by adopting this treatment. 

H. C. 0. 

KnXJHFdN GARDEN. 

Garboth, PannijM, and Red Beet, will by this timn | 
hnveoomplutod their growth, and proiwmtions for storing 
them sliould now be mode. CfauUfloweni, and Cape 
Brueoli must he watched, and their outer loaves bent 
nvOT the heart of the plant to guard it against the in¬ 
juries oocasioned hy fmsta, until they are la^o enough 
to storo away in cold pita, frames, or othor oontrimiuos 
whoru protection can be honied. Endive and Lettu(» 
should also n*cdvc similar attention, and a succession 
tied up and blanchud weekly, to render the suiqdy 


not often possiblo to olitoiii all the spf>ci{*s of a genus at 
mire, in a fresli state, much lens all the genera ut an 
order. Murtxivor, local coUcctioiis an* the surest data 
on which to foiutd the goncralizatifuis of tim geogra¬ 
phical distribution of plwts, a subject of daily increas¬ 
ing intenat. With Ao tfic formation of an 
heri^riuni, tiio drying and prosnrvatioii of the plants is 
a very simple process, and is explained in most elcmout- 
^ works on Botany, wc tboreforo shall not enter upon 
it, especially at tins time of the year; but next niuntii 
wo intend to ofior a fow remarks on tho formation of 
tooai eoUoetiOH8, A. H. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Obkitkotxmit.— Nuvrmhor—the word has a dismal 
sound, dark and drciuy <hiys, acu^nipanicd with thick 
and clmking fogs, aro gimorolly ossrxdated with It; but 
it is not always so, a few bright days will rise from 
uniidst the gloom, making tiie woods look gay, even io 
their nukudmess, whoa a ramble through tiiem will not 
lie ^oid of intoiXHst. There is now at times a death¬ 
like stillness about them, no rustling of folii^ no hum 
tho insect world—all is huslie^ they wvo passed 
awuy like a vision. Ilnw swiftly time has flows bv 
since we hailed with delight the Irunting buds; witL 
what incroaiicd intoinst wo watched their nqiid growth; 
we saw thorn in their i^tio, when Uiey danced gaily in 
the Bumta(‘r brocse, affording food and shelter to thou¬ 
sands of tho insect world; wo admired them in their 
rich autumn dress; and now they nistlo at our foet 
** WlGiercd and strewn,** 

soon to eommlnglc with that earth from which th^ 


tiod up and blanchud weekly, to render the suiqdy soon to eomnunglc with that earth from which th^ 
adequate to the demand. Kuth up Celery whenever sprung. Mon may trace his own passage through lifo 
tiie plants have attained sufficient sixe; prepare some in the history of a leaf. 

liAi_ » ___._... I ft*. *1_.1 1.....^ aV. _.A av:- 


long litter or fom so astobooaiihlcd to ^hrd llie nooes- 
sary ]>rotectinn at the shortest notice aganut tho de¬ 
structive influence of its greatest enemy, severe frosts. 

^ Earth up Cabbage phmts, the tall kmids of Broc^; 
stir tiic ami and free from weeds the cn^ of Hpinach. 
Plant out a quantity of Cabbage plants, rather toioUy, 
for drawing out whilst yonng. Remove hU old crops. 


To the real lover of nature, the woods, oven «t tills 
soason, have charms: there is music in the winter bloat 
as It moans amongst tho bare branches, making them 
croak and groan os they mb and Jostle each other; then,^ 
their fontasUo shapes, some twisted like huM snakes, 
some shooting out to the r^;ht, some to tholoft, some 
towering aloft far abeve tlu^ companions, so stiftieas 


for drawing out whilst yonng. Remove all old crops, towering aloft far abeve tlunr companiems, so sbmieas 
manure, rough dig, or trench up oil vacant quarters, in iirt^ir forms, tjioy grow in tiiair native freodom, the 

order to prepare more effoctuaUy ^o land for ruccob- pruning-knife hu sou^t to do with them. Trcea ore 

sional ones. Sow small saloding in boxes weekly, and always full of interest, they form tho principle home of 

place them in hmt to ensure on unceasing suj^y. the feathered tribes; is them th^ rear their young. 

Cover, towards the end of the month, a pmi of Sea from them they obtain a great portim of t^pir fo^ aim 
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•moBEit tbeir branchu A large number paw tho night. 
•0 tiuU th (7 are iotunately connected with Uie study of 
hir^ a^ who can fail to admire them ? Look at yon 
•tardy Oak with its massive trunk and pow{>rfhl arms, 
ihmi which spring innumorahlo imuiller branches; what 
a wo^ ci life is coatainod in that giant tree, what 
myriads of the inwct tribe have qwrted round it in the 
summer sun; His hero the Turtte wooed his mate; from 
amidst its thude foHoge the Cuckoo piped his notes of 
joy: the Woodpwherhas twined about Its massive limbs 
plying for some sign of decay^ but still found him halo 
and hearty; and yotthisgiant tree has stood tho scorch- 
ing of the summer buH) and tho raging of the winter blast, 
fi}r upwards of a century. But mark how lokrly its 
orira: from alittieaoom similar to thatwhiehwonow 
hold in our palm, arose that glorious tree; and who can 
look upon swdi a sight unmoved, the mind instinotivcly 
wonders from tlie tittle aront to the mighty tree, and 
from that mighty tree, in silent odoratiun, up to Gud. 

There is tittle change to bo observed omangat our 
birds, the Tield&m and Itcdwings, if the weathi»r 
otill w open, may bo scon scattered over the meadow 
landa; tlml^ks, Buntings, Linnets, and other small 
birds are in ileck^ and may be found wherever fooil is 
]^ontifril: we hear, however, but little of them, their 
abort oali notes are tho only sounds they utter, oven 
our littte pet, the Robin, is now alntnstmute, and conics 
close to cottage door, with wings all drnopng ai^ 
ibathen all puffin out os if in sore distress, a humble 
potitioner fur a few crumlM. Lot us hope ho never 
petitions in vain. 

To Ihosetbat dwdl bv iho soa-slde this is a season 
of interest, immense flodcs of wOd fowl come pouring 
in from their summer haunts in the north, spreading 
themselves aloim the shore and asoonding all the smolhir 
oreeks, they afl^ groat sport to tho gunners. Iho 
Curlews eryveto), Wimbrels (HurMnitu 

jiAaomif), BuuUf^ (TWrrya voriabtiuh andotheiaof 
the Trin^ tribe, may bo seen in large number, and odd 
greatlv to the interest of the sncmc^ tl^ low wailing 
notes elending in melancholy eadenco with the mooning 
of the oocan*s wa^»; His a grmid sight to witness tlio 
immense florics of birds of ^mrious species, that aro 
eonitontly passing mni repossing, each with wmr pomi- 
li« modu of flight, all reoeiving sustenance from that 
world of waters; how the eye longs to penetrate those 
un&thomable depths; whst mighty secrets mav not bu 
still than hid fhm the prying eye of man. H. W. 

Entokoloot. ^Thc out-door ontomnlugist cannot 
now effoot many ao^uidtions to his eabiiui. from tho 
insects to be mrt with at large in this dreary month. 
BtiH, however, fhe gay flowers of the Chrysanthcniitin, 
and the sdll more attnetivo flowers of the Iw, swarm 
with Hymenoptera and Diptma on sunny dayiL and 
when tliOT disappear from cmr view, it is most probable, 
as old Oilburt white romaikod, that they retire under 
tho didltar of the broad loaves of tho ivy, or ccmcsal 
themselves between its fibres, and fric tree round which 
it entwines. It is siiipriidng, that notwithstanding frie 
partiality which so many insuets dinw to the flowers of 
tills ep^tie plant, how few feed upon it in tiie larva 
state, we do not, indeed, recollect a singb species of 
Chderpinar which devouia its loaveo, tmd only a dnglo 
small Bootle (OeAws Aedpr«), tho laiva of wnteh bur¬ 
rows in its stem. A few Mow of small sire, peculiar 
to this and tho folbnring montim, may also now bo 


dfrutata; the November Bugger, Tinea (ihismMi) No- 
vembris; the Brab day Moth, Tinea 
Fhiygancilla, Ac. 

Om of these small Moths, tho wirfeer Moth, Geo* 
metra (NyisniM) brumaria, is, howev<^ worthy of 
more particola} attention than the rest Ine mil» of 
this ^^-eoloured anaeot are to bo obaorved flickering 

- --r . 


about in the ovening, just at dii^ hovering about fruit* 
trees, hasi^ora hed^ fto., tiinir object being to search 
fur the tivnalcB, wi^ are only fiunished with very 
smaU rudimmts (d wings, so that they are unable to fly. 
This Moth proceeds from a light brown chrysalis, whiih 
lies under tho surface of the ground from Juno to 
October. \^ion hatched the female mounts the stems 
of tho trees, and then sits quietly until pairing has 
takon place, when she has the instinct to ascend to tho 
fruit a^ loaf bu^ whore die deposits her eggs, frr^m 
which are hatehod in the ffdlowing iqiring anumlN'r 
of small green Gateipillars, which aro amongst tho 
greatest enemies of the ganleiicr, as they not only devour 
the loaves, but the youn^ fruit and bloosom-budU^ whidt 
they ffistou together wiu silkon threads, an^ so also 
prevent their natural growth. Various plans have been 
pnmoBod for the destruetion of this insect, amoni^ 
which tho most efficient appears to be to suiroiind the 
stem with a kind of wooden box, which is to bo smoun’d 
with tar at the period when tiio perfect insects make 
their appearance, 1w which means great numbers of 
the foraolos will ^ destroyed. 

During the post month our gordi*UK have Iteon 
Bwanning with the Caterjiilters of the Cabbage Buttor- 
fluv, to so great an extent as entit^y to destroy whole 
beds of Bruisers Simnits, Havoys, early CablMi^'H, Ac. 
These Oatotpillars, when frill grown, mount tho adjmn- 
ing walls, palingB, Ac.; and our present object in men- 
tiuiiing tius uiscct is to direct attentiim to the little 
bundles of yellow idikeii mosses whicb art' to bo ob orved 
in such situatiems, and which the gardenia, notuitk- 
standing Ids desiro to have cvet^iliiiig tidr and neiit, 
Tuust on no account nauovc or destiny. Thcoo little 
masses are, in the cocuoni of vastuumbi'rs of littlo 
Iclmcumon-fliefs which have lived in a {mmsitio state 
whilit larvir, within tho biKlies of tho t'ablmge Cater¬ 
pillars, bumting through llie skins of the laiU^r when 
they, as well as tiio parasites, ore fully grown—an ad¬ 
mirable instoncD of instim^ sinci' if Ui'c larasitie burvio 
wero full grown beforo the Gablmgo Unterpillur, tho 
latter would not havo smight out ita safe retreat, wln^ro 
tlic littlo puntsib^ am now sccuiv, until tlie period 
when tiiey assunio the winged statu in the frdlowuig 
spring. 

At tins season of tiio year too much importance ean- 
not bo attofibed to fn?qnontiy disturbing Uie eortii be¬ 
neath trees, whiidi have, during the pmceding season, 
been greatly infested witii insi^ enc>mic», many of the 
Coterpilliira of which doseend into the curtii to iMHsmio 
pupffi. 8ueh is tho cose witix tiio Cateipillaiu of Iho 
(!nib of tliu Gooseberry Sawfly, tho Baspboiry Giub, 
tho Pcar-l«tf Miner, Ao. Tho larvni of snmu specios, 
indeed suidi as that of the Cockebaffer, descend b) a 
greater depth in the eartb, to pass the winter in n 
quicscunt state. These, tliorcforo, cannot bo so raadily 
reached, nor would it bo of so much service to disturb 
them, as it is to lUMlodge those species whioli do not 
descend so deep into the ground; and whidh, moreover, 
oru in too inactive pupa state, so as mit to bo ablo to 
crawl bock iindor-ground when disturbod. 

It is also vciy serviccahlo at this time to remove all 
loose bfuk and puHH^ of decaying wood, as theso harbour 
great quantities of insects during too winter •mouUiH. 
lids is tho case with Grubs of the Codling Moth, and 
the red Gm1» of the Blum Moth, toe Caterpillars of 
which fonn their cocoons under tho loose bark of fruit- 
tives* 

The various spocics ol‘ sculo insects ought also to bo 
sought for and destroyed at the present time, with great 
care, since they will now bo round either filled with 
eggs, or their egn will be found deposited in masses 
boncato their shrivellGd bodies, waiting for the return¬ 
ing warmto of the spring to hatdi toom, when myriads 
^ young will bo p^uced and diasominated over tho 
treca infosted by tl^m. J. 0. W. 
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AOHIMENES LOITGIiXOEA, Vam. 


JfaL Orrfr)',—<j>BWMucKJi. 


OKMKttia CRAiucn».^-Ae1iimottns i*. Sretrn, Ca/pxt with 
the tnhc lulniito to the ovniy; Uiuh flvr.],Hirt«l, the lohce lunoeo* 
late, Coratta tutralor, 1hauDl>iUiupnt, nlloii gtbbuua nt the twee 
In ihmt; ibuh flat, flvc-tootbrd; lobre mib-rqiial, eutMMtoncl; 
0nmmii four, didjiimnuuM; <mMe>'«Iiiot onhcrcst; rudiment of 
a Aitli Mimien ineerted tm ihecurollii (/tmihifirr ntrtarf 

annuhir, thin. Stuh iNiNKinfr into u Hcarrrly thlcltracd iibllqun 
or Muncwhat two-loUHl lignin. Vapu^h half two«cctlod, two> 
vidrctl; plaeentue iNirietal, HubHewdle.—^Eruct villtnM Amcrlvun 
hi'rbK, opiw»Uc ra* in whorln of three, etadkrd, tontlied; 

pnJirelM N3Qllar>’, onc-floucred; bamllt» HCtirh*t or iuiiide, much 
nnaliertban tu tlbi'iinia; roota (uiul aaihijhairing eculy InilbllN. 
•>- (/ir I*tad0‘, vitt ^}* 


AcniMRxiw iiONao-LORA, Benfknm.'^tJBKvn ill whorla dt 
three or four, ovate or iddoaig, roughly oerratCy and like the 
elem, hirmitc; prdldni omsflowered, nhorter thm the ndyn; 
lobcN of the eul}*z hinradute, erect, onMbarUi of the length of 
tibe tube of the calyx; Limb of the corolla ^‘ery much Njireod* 
ing, 

r«ir. ff/&tf.-^Bureguiu'a AohimencM. Flowcm vriiite, with n 
dclicatce roAC-i>uriilc eye. A. longiiioru alba, Vtm liontte ; A. 
Jauregulo, tron-attrUa, 

Tar. TugwriPa Adthucmni. Pednuelra much 

longer than the culjrx; fluwem deep rich oiiuwou^iiun^* A 
iiybrid, botwom A lungittom oiul patens. 


B ESClin''ri()N.—Horbn, pcTcmdal hy fllifom nMoiui, bearing Hcnly Imds or bull^. Sban 
onset, liorbuRcouR, roandod, clutliod with jiatcul hiiini. Lciivob opiKwitc or in whorls of tlmni 
or four, bptivfMsn oriiio and oblong, aciito or wnnowhat noumiiuilo, soirutod, biuty, paler, luid 
oili'ii pundisli iK-neuth. Vloweia wlilnry, but ocuuniug in flie lodls of nlmost idl tins Iouvcb. 
Tile iKslunde in Tiigwellismu is mnoh loiigor fhmi in thu typo of the spnrioH, iu which it ispitda 
the culyx. Culyx cut into live deep Junrrahttc segroonts. Corolla somewhat solvor-shupod; tubu 
very long luid slinider, eiin’wl, jwle reddish; limb very large, spruading—in A. longiDom aHm, 
while, with a (h-Iicute nrse-piirjde lino rtwliuling from tho Uiroal: in A. Tiigwellitmii dot<p 
rosy violet—cut into live biDud olxsorduto Keguusnta, the two uyiu'r sumowhut snmlksr than tho 
thns! lowisr. Style and stamens ineludi-d. 

Histout, kic.—(lur drawing of tho white variety of A. longifiora was mode iVom a plant in 
the isisscssiiai of Jfr. IlmuhTsou, of Uie Wellington lUiud Nui-scry j mid w<- have met with it 
bliKiniiiig in seveml other establiHliments dining the season. A. Tiigwelliiuiu was hgiired Ihim 
the nursery of Mr. lilendinning, of Chiswick, whom this showy' variety was riH-ently let imt. 
ITie tinnier is nu iiii|Hirtution from Guatemidn, when* it was ibiuid liy M. Wanuw'witx, by whom 
tliemime .laim'gnia was iqiplind to it in eomiilimeut to a Ciiutemidan lady, who mode a drawing 
of the jilant. A. Tngw'elliiuin, on the other Imnd, is an Kogiish garden variety, raised by Mr. 
Connieliae], gnrdcmv to (i. C. TugwuU, Escy., Crowe Hull, near Hath, being a hybrid, tlie purenta 
of wiiieli lire A. longilluni and A. xsitens. 

CoLTCEi:.—^Tlio Aehimenes are nnniud in their mode of development, funning scaly bulbils 
during their jH'riod of growth, these lemninitig iiumtivo until excited by external inllucncuH. 
The ivutine of mitnro is to start them in snecossion during tho spiing, eommeneing os early us 
may Ihi nnxiilrcd; this may bo done in u hotlnsl frame, or iu a stove or propagating house. 
They ore grown in light rich curili, inwliich Uie mould from decuytsl leaves should jircponderatc; 
and sliuuld he put eitlua' into wide shallow' ]K>ts, or into shallow ])uus, us they do nut rujuirc 
depth of soil. Single stems, of some of the kinds at least, may be grown into largo tufted 
mosses, hut it is moro usual to phmt sevenil togetlier. In thu earlier stages of thdr growth, 
they like tho moderate heat of a calm mild forcing pit, hut as they approach a flowering state they 
may he hardened off to expand their hlussoms in a greenhouse, although they do so much finer 
in the warmer temporatura of an intermediate stove. When flowering is jaist, they arc allowed 
to die off gradually, and are kept during whiter quite dry in any moderately worm place. For 
more ample details of culture, sec vdl. i., p. 126. 

From tho number of introduced species and cross-hred varieties now in cultivation, the genus 
Aehimenes assumes an huportant positiun in reference to summer and autumn decoration; but^ 
here, os in most other cases, the genius of cultivation is hi^nning to oclipso even tlie splendid 
forms whiidi have been obtained from their native land. The subjects of our plate are useful 
additions to tho fiunily.^—^M. ^ ^ 
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THK VOVWK or THE H.Vt> IK FLANTli. 

TllE C0TJE8E OF THE SAP IE PI^mTS. 

]Jy J. TOWEKS, Ewi., C.M.H.8. 

\TKVEU may bo Ao n-HCiIt of tho orgumcnta, pro aud eon. the progreas of the sap, taw and 
elubcnuted, will he, in Home di'grec, elueidated by investigating phriumicna that follow the opcaa- 
tions of budding and graftingA strong shoot had boon produced in the spring of 1849, from the root of 
a Xoiaette Rose. By tlm last week of August it liad grown to tho height of about seven feet, and was 
nearly an inch in the girth at five fi'ot foom tlio ground,—^tho ]ioint where a fine bud was inserted at 
that period. The stock and the scion were both rary foil of juice i too mueh so, perhaps, in the o^ion 
of must gardeners: the bark separated perfectly, and with ease from both; and, consequently, tho 
uiiiim was hnincdiatcly cffi'ctcd. The bud lerooined green but latent, till, by the influence of spring, it 
sprouted, and pisq^wiively dcrclo]wd sevivi main shoots, which required nmcheautiouscarc to .sup])ort 
them iruin the powerful winds of the late sumnier. Sonic of the shaats were more thou tldrty inches 
long, and have been cut buck; thus fornishing many buds to others, most of whuk appeal- to have Is-eii 
sucecssfoUy inserted. At the iiresent date (tieph-mber 1830}, the results orc,^—a bold and pn-tty equal 
head, and a stock enlai-ged to It inch m the girth throughout, in which the bark below the insertion 
of tho bud is furrowed with some lirownisb stripes, evidently of organised matter produced by the bud. 
'Witli these faithfol data Iwforo us, and knowing, os every pruetiHed olsiervant gordi-iicr assuredly 
diH-s know, that the stock below the bud, though headed down to the point of insertion, retains its 
own individual character, uninilucnced by tlic qualities or sisc of tlie head it snpiiorts, wc put tiio 
qm-stion :—^Uow, and by what iiistrumentalit}- is the stock sustained and so enlarged, os wr perceive 
it tp be, ill roses somewhat; but in many trees to an enormous extent ? 

Wc have been taught tliat eueh Imf of a tree, at least ei-ery iirogix-ssive develn]»nent of the head, 
forniidies some snbstauec, moi-e or lc>se, to the stem. Be it so; yet wc fliid hy ex}K-rience, that. Is- the 
sise and increase of the head and stem wlmt they may, the development of tiic lattc-r retains precisely 
tlio charaeter and qualities of the original utiKk; while those of the former remain foith&l to their 
Xairriit tree or shrub. At tliis point let us refi-r to principles: — 

The success of budding mainly depends upon the pn-sen-atioii of what is culled tlie root of tin- bud. 
This root may bo traced to a certain white line or track of xnthy matter tliut is olaa-rved to traverse 
tlio woody layers in rutting a twig or braneli across at the spot whence a bud emorgi-s. This fiiet, 
viewed emiiiertedly with the extinetiou of the pith in foil grown and old stems, leads to the opinion 
that tlie ]iith {iiitotulla) is tho original maipuiiiic uf nutriiiieiital mutter to all buds, and that the buds 
roiitoin und cany onwards the matter of tin- x>>th; the nutui-nl termination of tin: tree's lili- being 
ooincidout with tho foial dcvoloiiment of tho buds (tlie pro-oiganiiiud genus of Uuhamel f), and the 
total exhaustion of the medullary matter. 

.4 Treatioe on VrgrliiUo Phi/oMogg 1y the Society tbr Diflhsing Usefol Knowledgis xmbb'shed 
many years siuee, euiibiiiied the following i>hi1oso]diie remarks:—“Eo determinate periml is fixed for 
the pnitrusioii of the germ into a Inid; but at wluih-i-er time this may hii|i]K-n, its eourso is traceable, 
fi-om the medulhiiy sheath to the surthce on whieli it axipeoi-s, by a iwle sti-rom of xmrt-nrhymutous 
matter truvcraiiig each annual concentric la^-er. But this track only marks the udvanec of tho vital 
sxK-ck or genu to the surface of eoeli annual Iwlt of wood, and is altogether useless so for us rcgnrds the 
germ, except in the bell on tin- sorfore of whieli it is seated, with tho Ufo of whieli, indeed, its own 
vitality is intimately (snmceled. Destroy this, and the gci-m beeumes extinct: augment its vital 
energy, and the germ is unfolded into a xx-i-fcct bud and branrh i but learo thhigs as they ore, and the 
germ will advance to the surface uf the next yeor's bolt uf wood, and so on progTCMttvely.” 

Wo obtain mucli truth in the ulxrrc theory i but not a full iiitcrpTctation of the wondrous forts 
which ore doily witnessed. The buds und shouts which ihiqumitly emerge ftnui the stuck ore always 
true to their native character: they arc omxmtatcd so soon os they ore observed, and tlterufore cannot 
promote the enlorgumcnt of the stum. Yet tliat stem does enlarge 1^ ouch annual layer of tho new 
olbunium and libn. The head, in all its dcvelopmento, is truo to its kind, and all the leaves upon it 
are retoim-d i fh<' currents within it, be their roursc as it may, seem to bo cxidusively devoted to the 
Xierfccting uf its own merabera i and yet, ono would 8U|ipusc that some fluids must xioss into the stem, 
and be tticro distributed horisuntuUy tlunugh the cliunucls of the convergent medullary x>roccsses. 
TVo important iucts seem to be indisputably establiidicd: tho first is, that ertry bud produced in tbr 
bead of a tree, whatever tlic siae and ago, hud hem preorganited and latent <n He first parent germ i 
the second, that the entire strut (it» wood and bark), howevor bulky it may become, is normally pure hi 
its character, never sulforing deviation or change. What then la-eomes of the crude doctrine uf the 
sap’s descent from the head to the foot ? 



VEW AND BAR£ 


Sim noi Hail :|<lintts. 

Movtam omoiNAUB, 8 ALXOX 1 U, Lindkf. Sulnum-colonird Hoaton {JPwt, Ft, Gtu'ti., t. Ord.^ 

EanimeiikuxiO | HulloboretR. -IhiKmia Muiitan saliiumoa, hittdtc ^.—very fine hardy imder^irab, the* lui^ 
compound fnUafp) common to the Muntonfl \ and very largo double flowens the outo petela of wbich when iUU 
bbiwn, aru of a pale salmon ndimr, Hio imtor having a dcqxsr and rmher tint of the same. From China: 
Bhanghao. Into)duced in 1846. blowers in the early part of summer. ITortieultuml Society of Lcmdnn. 

CvcKcicniM I’ltacA.Tunin, JAudlfjf. M. l’oBcatore*s Cycnoebes {litxt. A7. <7errf., i., 123).-~-Kat. Ord., Orchidaeem 
$ A’midco) Catasetidie.- •<-Syn., Adnota glauno, LindcH.' —A ftiie atovo epi^diyte, niucth stnmgor than Achuda 
HuuUxildtii, havit^c huge paeudo-bulbs, lanceolate leathery leaves, and droopit^; flower stems, dusetibed us being 
a yard lung, and bearing nmrly a hundred flowera; theitc lusf about a flirtnight, liut for some months lung 
string af iiuds luivo a very curious a][ipearunee; the sejsUs aro oblong acute, dull yellow, with a little brown 
inrick*; thu ixials and lip bii^t yellow, tho itvmu*r loncet^to, smoUer tlutu tho seixils, tlu‘ latter thiet^.lolH'd and 
(biwny; tlic fluwura oro nearly two iimhca in diamet4'r. Fruni New (jii:t>nud(u Zntiv^ccd in 1848 by 
M. Jaiub'n to tho gardens of Pmis. Flowers in summer. 

l)oT.noeuTixvM liOiiBii, XrW2ry. Ix»bb's Iklbophyl (.00^* ATay., i, 4632)." -Nat. Ord., Orehidai'raa { Malaxctr* 
TleuilrubuUc.— A fine showy Khm* epiphyte, with ovate smooth ga'cn pseudtHbtOlM, iemiinuted ly imo oblong 
p(‘ttolttte<l <KmaceDUS leaf. 'Hie m'ujh's, winch nn‘ yellfiwisb spotted witli bn»wu, gn^w fhuu tiin iu<le of the 
)Mi<udu-bullM, uno from cadt, Uwring u solitary (htwer. 'llm flowers on* larg«% the sepuU d(*ep yelk)W', thti npixT 
marked externally vrith piu^dc s(Kits running in Urn's, the lat(>ml ones sickle*slmpt‘^ streaked and ehiudetl with 
puri>lo; tlu* pePkls arct smollor, streaktHi with purphi lim*B ^ the Up curate, ovate, acuminate, ivflexed, ytUow, with 
minute oruiigo dots. From Java. Intmdueed in 1846. Flowers in spring and summer. Messrs. Vcitob of Fxetor. 

pASsivisntA MumTSASA, Xrwairr. MfKtiisa Passion-flowin' {F/inr den h 62K).—Nttt. Ord., Possifl^mibam.- - 

A stovo climber, of sltmder hulnt, with (k'eply twfv-lobotl leaves, and DAUlocy flowers, nmnei’ously prodiusal, and 
measuring nUmt a couplo of inebes nej'oss; tlic u'puls aro gixnmhh, tlio flbunents or rays of the i'motu't, which is 
the nuist cnttspicnious part of the flower, arc bri^t orange when they expand, and change to Ulae or rose tho 
follinring day; this olmngo (tf csiloiir a]ipcars to bo uecomfstnied by tlm disenintgeineut of a strong fetid inimir, 
eompiinilile with that of ttiu flowers of sunm stapolius. Origin unknown. Introduced to lielgium by M. Von 
JJoiitte }K'fon» 1848. Flowers in summer ? 

BeATiiouKA ii.wio, Pttliaoi dtt ifmweoM (7k»f. Jfsy., t. 4637).— Nat. Onl., Bignoniacnc.'—A smnU trnpieal 
tree, appanuitly flnwming when of moderate suse. It bos soft wtXKly stems, and largo im)uiri-pmnatc leaves of 
fuur to six iMiirs of opposite oval oeuminato, coarsely toothed leaflets; (hetK* leaviai ore idUTuate, ** cxci^ thotu* 
lx*li»w the infloroseeneo, which ari' often alternately wbiwUsi” The flf»werB mmu' in eb»sc tenuinol «*«»yttilK>se 
imiiieles; they oiv lK*twven bcll-idiapcd uiid fittnud-shaped, the tulic widie-ning npwanb^ tlu' limb oltaenrely two- 
lipped, aud divided into fivo spreading rounded lobes; the colour is white, deUeuttdy spotb'd and streukc'd W'tth 
nwe. From Biciru Loonc. Introduced about 1846. Flowers in summer. Messrs, laicombn, Piiice, & Co. 
of Fxeter. 

Ntmi'iiau uinRANTiCA, Ouil^miH and /Vro/A-f. SranU-flowerwl Water TJly {2tof. Jtfsry., 1. 4636).—Nat Old., 
Nymplui'oixtD § Nnpharidw.—A viwy pretty sUm* a<|untie, tlui Iraves of which mt* small • six to eight iueluw long 
- glabrous, roundish-i'Uipthi, cut nt the* Isuh' into tw'o dt'ep much acumiunted miKh'mtely-spn'adiug lobes, in tho 
sinus of wbioh, at the tr^ as H were, of the petiolu, a proliformu bud is pmduced, whieh subsequently bcemnes a 
plant; tho Arc part of tliolcavi^ib nearly enfiit', tbo hinder part margined with shallow irregular h'eth; Uic 
imdcr BuriUoo of tho heaves, as weU as the pi'iioles and sraixv is tinged with rod. The' flov'ent arc small, thnic and 
a half to four inches in diameter; tlw petals lanceolah', very antte, white m* whitish; tho stamens are ydluw, 
distinct, not, as is common in these plants, insensibly passing into tho putols. Fnun Senegambia: liivor GaiubU. 
Introduced about 1846. Flowers in summer. JKarl of Derby. 

CoccoT/>]iA MACBomnrUiA, JAra/eM/stM«r. I^nge-limved Soa-sidc Grape (Fitf, Jlfagf., t. 4636).-—Nat Ord., 
PnlygraiaoTflQ $ Fcdygoncm.—^A showy toll tree-like stove plant, with scarcely-divided «ns4 stems, twenty to thirty 
feet high, leafy throughout their whole length. The leaves arc alteniato, a ftxit or iiioro long, spreading horixon- 
ally, ccmlatc ovnti^ somewhat clasping ^ stems, and stalkless. Tho stem at top is temimoUd by a dense 
(»mpact club-shapod raoemc of flowers, two » more ieet long, of whicli tho roehis, imkIux'Is, and flowers are of tho 
richest scarlet Tluw} continue in groat beauty for at lei^ two months. Only suitable for a huge hothouse. 
From South America : probably. Introduced long'* previous to 1860. Flowers in summer. Boyol Botanic 
Gordon, Kcw. 

OiHiNToOTXwsiTii NACvru)^ ZfudAy. Speckled Gdontnglot ( Om'd., i., 118).—Nat Ord., Orehidarev 
f Tandcfc-Prossida:.—A rattier pri'tty stove cpijdiyte, with ovafe-rildxid jiscudo bulbs, bearing thin nuirowly- 
oblong loaves, tapping to tho base. Tbo flowers grow in narrow roecniusu iioniclcs, and ore of singular form, and 
euxiously muriced; tho sepols and petals aro long, murow, Ihuisr, lanceolate, acuminate, and wavy. TKu lip is 
nomly of the some fbnn, but is somewhat fhrec-lolicd, with a tendonry*te become hostat*. Iho colour of tbo 
flowers is white, frooly spotted with dull daric red. From New Gniuada: Anik^ Introduced d* several }'rars 
since by Sir It Schombui^.'* Flowi*rs in the spring. Messrs. Loddiges of lladaioy. 








KBW ANB RABK PLANTfl. 


Bwabza coahotata, JftimMHt and Jhnpfand. Clooc-lu^adQd Bcjaria (raxt. Jt. Oard., i., i 17).’~N8t. Ord., 
Ericaccis $ Rhododendt^.—A boautiftil half-hardy ovorfprem ahruh, tho hnuiohcs of which oro shaggy with 
Binvaditig hain. Tho loavoa are oTal-acuto, on short stalka, rloacly inbricatod, glaucous hcnoath. Tho iluwors an) 
in close tcnninnl oorj'mbs; tho potolii, seven or eight in numher, entet, nonrly puruHol—that is, not spreading; the 
colour, deep crimtRm. From tho Andos <ft Kow (imtada, and Uio niountoiaa of Fmn. Introductxi about 1848 by 
Mr Putdio. Flowers about May. X)uko of Korthnmbcrland. 

BnrAsiTfnfft £niir7n;a, lindley. Upright firyanth (Ari. Gard.t i, 1 19}.— Kai Ord., Eric.'OCGn) § Erioofo. — 
A charming Utflo hardy shrub, moro impatient of heat and diy air than of cold. It fumis a compaet dwarf Inadi, 
with erect miich-hnuuhcd stems, bearing linear-obtuse, obscurely-setTated leaves, and flua’CTS, eiidit or ton togcthi? 
in corymlis from the ends of the brandhlets. The flowers are eompanulate, rraetnlilix^ miniature kuluiios, of u 
ddieatc }nnk or floah oulonr; very pretty indo(*d.* It is said to bo a Jiy brid between Rhodothainnus (UhodofUaidrun) 
Cbonimristus, end Phyllodoce taxifolia (Menaicsia rcDnilcn); and Dr. Idndloy tfainlu it M/ry be a nroa^hetween 
thi«c plants, thoni^ ho would rather rofcT its origin 1o the P. empotrifonnis (M. emitotrifioiius). The north side 
of nralls wlu*re the sun never shines, and low, but thorot^hly-droincd places, suit this and allied plants; lN*tt(T 
eUU, dump cold shaded in which tliu air romuius always danip. A gaidcn hybrii^ obtained by Mr. Cimningiiam 
of Edinburg Raised ? Fioa’cn in spring. 



1 . Biytiria narfiatm, 

2 . Bi'panihw ftrehu, 

3. JT^pue)iii« gracUi$. 


HTPoemTA osACtus, MarHuK, Slender TTypooyrta {Jht. 14831).—Hat Otd., Gesneraoea! f OoBDeitNC.— 

A pretty creeping stove plant, with Imuiihe^ purplish brown stems, rooting from Isdow tim insertion of the leaves. 
The loaves arc cr{>poBito an ineb hmg, thidc, floshy, ovate, on short petioles ; dark gnten ahovo, paler and often 
blotched with red beneath. TIk* flowers grow singly or in pain, cm short red podunclce, ftom the osdls; thceorcdla 
is rather large, between funnel-shaped and beUndiapcd, with a curved tube j creamy wbxto, spotted with orange 
on the underside of the tube within; tlic limb consisting of ftvo, nooriy fH|u^ rounded segments. According to 
T)r. Idndlcy, this is probably on Allo^cotiis. From the Organ Mountains ofBnsil. Introduced beflm 1B80. 
Flowers in sping. Messrs. Backhouse of YoA. 
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NEW AND UABK PLANXM. 



GA^.TBmiA BiunsATA, B. Dm. Bnrteated Gaulthcria (itg/. Muff., t 4i61).—Nat. Ord., Erioacuni f BrUwta — 
Sjn., 0. cnccta, Ventctuit; G. odorata, cordifolia, and rigida, IlnmbMt, JUmpleiid, and Ktmth; Andnnniida brav- 
b'ata, OrniMtffiM. -A handamni', loT-gmTmg, pvergnam, grufiiliouao almili, growing a fixrt hij^ or upwarda, having 
rigid hairy bnmchi'B, ai«l altiraato ovatu or uudabi-uvato acute leaven, wimiled and anually nliiniiig above. Tho 
flowern gnnv in nirapie axillary or terminal aetnmd inecini>8, anil arc tubular-ovate, eontiuctcd at tlm mouth, roae- 
cdlnureii, tho pciliivln having compurotividy laige, ovate, acute, ruay bnuda at flioir buac. From tlui Auden of 
Colamfaia. Introduced in 1848. Flowen in aummer. lloyal Botanic Garden, £ew. 






m 


hrartcata. 

OrADioi.i'fi (lANnAVKMKUiy ciTRiXDfi, Tffff ITmtttr. Oitn>i]-<‘oU>ured OladioluB {Ftatr ^r» Arrr/rw, t 539). < 
Nnt. Onl, rriilaci'fi*. A fine* vuricty of tho notaIcnBifl Rortion of tho OIcKlitJuii. It diffm from 0. grmcla- 
Tmulfi, from whic'h it appcHim to have* hfH'it miricd, only in the colour of tho tlowoni, whioh arc of a Aill citron 
yclh»w, Iho lower ROffn»*nta of tho perianth having a narrow Imnd of w*<l down tho oentiv. A hardy hiilh, will 
aword-shaped h'avca, a atom two t(» three fret high, hearing long crowdcnl niiright moomcR of flowero. A gurdim 
vorii'ty ruioed hy M. Leninnier <if liOlc, in 1848 . FIowctr during munnier. 

lltiTA OTAIJPOI. 1 A, Wipht and Amott. Oval lloya (ihir/. FL Oard., L, t 23).— Nat. Oril., Aitclopiadacoffi ( 
Stapciiw .—K pretty otovo cHmVmg ohnili, with optiuuto, nomiwly ovul, threo-nerved flofdiy IntA’ca, iJm margina of 
which aro roemrved. The* cfimjNict umbels of flowera gmw on pcdancloa which are rath<*r shorter than Uie leaves; 
tlie finwem ^cmsdinn aiv iU«sliy yellow, iho coronet Iwing stainud wlH) red; in fonn tho st^gmenhi of the corolla 
ore ovate iu*ut(% the lobes of tho eomnot aro rovoluh! at the edge. From tropical India. Introdiieed hy Atr. 
OilsHm before 1640 ? Flowers in summer. Duke of Bovanshire. 

PiTUAniNiA Jacehomi, Kooker. Jiudcson's IHtcaimia {Bot. t 4640).—Xat. Ord., Bromelinocm.—^A 
handsome stove h<*rhaoc(nui plant, with a pine-applo-liko habit, producing many snekors from tho Immc. The leaves 
are Bubulute>exunfnnn, a frot or mom in length, tho upper half spinntosc-serrote; they am dark grtwai alsm), 
clothed below wi& a pnlvtTultmt Biibstance. Hie scope is ItMiiy Ixdow, pnlvorulunt, linaring a ropioiia erect 
raceme of liandaome scarlet flowers; tiie («lyx of threo imbricated erect sepals aliout three qnarhnv of on inch 
long, red, with a yellowish mnigiii; tiio corolla nearly tliroe inches long, oiirved, the petals linear dblimg, not at 
all spreading. From (luotemaln. lnboduc.ed about 1847. Flowa« in summiT. Messrs. Jackium of Kingston. 

Acinkta dknha, tindky. Clusc-floworcd Acim^ {jhurt. jW. i, 01).—Nat Ord., Orchidaoonci $ Vandcoa 

MaxUIaridffl.—^A pretty stove epiphyte, nearly lelatod to A. Darkeri. The pseudo bulbs and leaves am not described. 
The dowon grow in dense short pendulous racemes, and arc pole yidlow, dightly spotted cxtconally with eriznsun; 

I tho lip is yoUow at tho point, spotted with Inoad blotches on the lateikl lobcw, and doop crimson in the space 
) between them; tlu< flowers arc somowliat fragmni From Costa Htta; Turiolbia. Intn^uoi'd ig 1849, by Afr 
\ l^nncr. Flowers in summer. Mwnra. Lane anrl Son of BcrichamiNdeAd. 
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1>£NDKNT, OB XliEFINO SBClDTrODll TKEE8. 


Acsb TiUMi'B, WaBick. VUloia Hyoomoro (ito*. H Oari,, t, 107).—Nat Oid., Aix<nusiw.—A tmf said U> 
bo haidy. It has br^ bcart-sbapcd angular loaves, wbioh ate five inches aoross, having the two lower luboa shorter 
ti-m tho thieo upper ones. It beats dose diaggy panidoa of smdl greon flowers, Bucenrded by keys rather more 
than an inch and a half long, hairy and srrinkled at tho baae, but smouth on the winged part. Tho young wood, 
and the atallia anil under sides of the leaves, are duthod with short soft hairs. From the Hinulayaa. Intcodneud? 
Flowers f Hesais. Usbonie and CSo., Fulham. 

CIUIPV 1 . 01 I 0 TBTB nisoouw, Lmairt, Two-ooloured Campylobobys {Fhre da Strra, t 427).—^Ifat. OnL, 
Cinchonaccai { Ciiicbonea). —A dwarf Boft-stemmed herbaeooiia stove planb interosUng rather fmm tho colouriug of its 
stems and leuvea than ftom tho ahowiness of its flowers, which, however, am rich red, and are rather nnnimnuly boruo 
on stalliul atciBary dasten. Tho steins am reddiah piuplo, with opposite approximatobmndii's; the leaves opjioaito 
rather large, ovate, entiro; tho upper surface of a,larid shining satiny green; tho hiwer side, tinted with red; tho 
stalks also red. The flowers, which are very freely produced on dwarf plants, grow in crowded one-sided, 
rircinato racemes, elevated on orimson stalks; they am rich rod, salrcr-shaped, with a deeply fouo.pnrtcd ijircoding 
limb, and when numerous on a healthy jdant have a voiy interesting appearance. Hnpposed to eniuo from Ihiliia, 
or, aeeording to some, from Mexico. Introduced in 1840. Flowers in sununcr, and probably througli great part 
of the year. • 

Ttuunoesoia uhsta, Jlueairmt Woolly Tridiosocmo (Tbxt. F7. Oard., L, lOS).—Nat. old., Aadepiadacoa'. —A 
very romoikablc stove plant; but of no beauty. Itisadiuibor. Tho whole surfoec, except the fiicc of the emolla, is 
buried in wod, white, like a lamb's fleece. The loaves aro stalked, ovate, acute. Tlio flowers grow in pimduloua 
umbels on reflexed peduncles, that spring from Itetween the Imscs of the opposite leaves; they am ininiite, purple, 
and their singularity consists in the development of u long drooping feathery purple tail, at the end of each of tlm 
flvo lobes of the coidlla; theso tails spring forth abruptly, and wave in wind in tho most curious mniuu!r. 
From Mexico. Introduecd in 1849. Flowers in siunmcr. Messrs. Knight and Ferry of Chelsea. 


PlilTOEOT, OB WEEPIKO DBCIDUOTTS TBEEH. 

Bv Mn. P. F. KEIE. 


IMHE doeiduons vrecpaiig trees, onltavated in tho ganleus of Kngland at tlio pitweiit day, nrt' somewhut 
& numerous, and belong to genera, wbioh are for the moat part well known. The fullowing list 
contains, 1 believe, all that have yet been raised, which arc worthy of enumeration, as poswasing the 
ponduloua character:— 

Saliai bnbj/lanica, vor. prtidula (Weeping Willow). Of all the weeping trees, there is iKwhnps none 
whioh has been so widely distribnted us this, or which ia so fiuniliarly known. From the graeeftd and 
slender character of its branches, as well os the fiict of its tliriving liest in a damp or moist situutiim, 
it is generally planted along the maigins of lakes ur stmuns. In purlieular situations it may also bo 
placed with good effect in tho pleasure-ground; Irat perhaps ite most appropriate situation is beside 
the tombs of the honoured dead. “ 'Iho Weeping Willow,” says Poiict, “ conveys a pietnro of the 
grief felt flir the loss of tho dt>]mrted. Its light and elegant fidiagc flows like tiu' dishevelled hoir and 
graocfril drapery of- a scalptnrcd mourner over a sepulchral urn, and eonveys those sootliing, themgh 
softly melancholy reflections, which have made one of our poets exclaim, ‘ there is a pleasure even in 
grief’” This is not adapted for planting singly, but should appear to emerge from, or overhang other 
trees; and if in tho vudnity of water, so mu^ the better. 

Quentu JSgihpt^ vor. pendula Cnfi^ngYalonia Oak). This variety has the general character of 
tho species to which it belongs, in which the leaves ore ovate oMoug, much toothed, and somewhat 
downy beneath. It is much less extensively distributed than some others; but in its general aspeet, 
it is a very beantifril tree, and may with great effimt bo planted singly in any open and conspieuouB 
situation. 

Quercus peduncuiate, var. psndub (Weeping Common Oak). The best example of this variety is 
to be seen in the Fork of Sir O. Cornwall, Moceas Court, Ilcrcfindobire, where it grows nearly eighty 
fbot high, having its long pendent and slender branches cuvering a space of more than a hundred 
Ibek When wcU grown, this forms one of the most hcantifal and interesting objects, either ibr the 
pork or plcosuie-gronnd. ' 

QwrcM Cerru, var. pendula (Weepi&g Turkey Oiik). The bnuiclics of this variety ore slender, and 
immediately take a downward direction, creeping over the sward tor some distance after they touch it. 

ihgue epleatiea, yai. pendula (Weeping Beech). When tho common Beech is grown to u con- 
aidenihle sixo, tho branohos assume a fine spreading term, which, in any situation, renders this tree 
extremely jgotuicaqne; Imt ossarcdly nothing can surpass tho graecftilncss and beauty of a true 
Weeping Bmioh. variety, though quite h^y, shonld not he planted in an open exposed utua- 
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tion, it is liable to be injured by strong winds. It bas a tendency to bang on one side; and, tbeie- 
fore, mucdi cure and attention arc required to give it a tegular form. For this purpose, it is adrisablc 
to graft it on a high stock, inserting screral grafts, so that branches may grow oU round. 

Fagmi purpurea, Tor. pnidula (Weeping Purple Beech). The leaves of this are distingnished from 
those of the preceding, by being of a much darker colour i in most coses being of a deep puiplo. Fine 
examples of it arc to be seen at Watercr’s American Nuiaery, Bogshot, Surrey, wbero it grows frilly 
thirty feet high; but, like the other, mostly to one ndc. It fonns a remarkably striking olject when 
jodieionsly placed among trees having leaves of the usual green colour. 

Ulmiu moutana, vor. peuduln (Weeing Mountain Elm). This is a stremg and vigotons tree, 
the branches of whiedt take a decided inclination towards the ground— not, us in some cases, borne down 
1^' the weqtht of their extreme ports, but spreading out idee a fim in a direction between the horiaontal 
and xxdpendieular. Being of veiy vigorous growth, it attains a considerable aixe in a few years. The 
leaves arc large-, rough, aiul dark green, 'ihis frnms a remarkably handsome oljeet as a singto 
tirv fur a brood lawn. Fine examples of it are to hi- seen in the garden of the Koyul Botanic Society, 
Itegent's Park; the garden of the Uortienltural Society; and several other places round London. 

Ulniiis glabra, vor. pmduta (Weeping Smootb-leaved Kim). The introduction'of this variety is of 
more reeeiit date than the otiu-rs of the same genus. It is said to have been ram-d Iiy Mr Smith, 
nurserrmiin at Woreester.in 1810; and is by some callcai the Downton Wccqiing Elm. It is freer and 
mure sleiidcT in its general habit tluui the variety of moutana: the leaves on- scareely so large, but of 
os dark a colour. When grown twenty or tiiii-ty years, it forms a very striking objeet in an exposed 
situation. 

riiHits rampretrie, vur. peudula (Vi'eeping (knnmon Elm). 'The general appeoronee of tigs is 
somewhat mure delicate and groei-ful than the pn-eeding; tho leaves arc about the sixe of tlmsc of Uu> 
isniiiuoii ujniglit elm, and the branehes sleudm’. * 

Thi'se wetping vorities of Elm have bt-en in enltivation for some time. Tliere is, however, one of 
but recent introduetiim, descrilx-d as having variegated leaves distinrtly marked with bright yellow 
Idotehes. It is, we believe, grown by n nurst-rymnn near lluddeisiicld. tine or two otiicrs have been 
nientinned, Init it is not eertoin that they merit partienhir uotiec. 

Frariam rxrrhlnr, var. pr)uliila (Weeping Ash), 'lids is a variety of the common ash, from 
which it differs only in its drooping luilut. With the exception of the WOhiw, it is perhaiis the Urst 
weeping tree known to English harticnltnrists, having been raised in Cambridgeshire early in the last 
ceiitmy'. It is now us eomniou us it is gran-ful; for it is almost in every garden, and ibniis tho best 
example of a weejiing tnx- of whJcli we have any knowledge. It is of very rapid growth, uid froms 
so eoinplete a shade tliut it may lx- trained with great advantage os an arhonr, having a seat erected 
round its stem. 

Fraximu rrerbior, vor. pendala aurea (Golden Weeping Ash). A variety of recent introduction, 
with nil the hulnt of the old variety, Imt having the Inrk of a deep yellow cohmr. 

Fraximte exeelimir, vor. rerrueom peudtila (Wortvd Weeping Ash). Hus diflers Imt little fiinn 
the other weeping varieties of this genus, and may only he notieid os forming one of the nmiiher 
having the sonio habit. The bark is distingnished by numerous warts. 

Fraxiiius Imturifalia, var. pendala (Wcc])ing Tx-ntiscns-lcavod Ash). This is, on tiie whole, of a 
luoro graecfril character tlion the others, the tmmehes being more slender, and small and neat It 
grows with rapidity in n sheltered sitnatiou, and soon forms a tcry handsome tree. 

Pereira rulgarie, var. pendala (Weeping Peach). This was originally ruisod fi-om seed fay 
Mr. Kccd of New lency, and is a very elegant variety. It is only valuable on account of its beauti¬ 
fully pendent babit; and os it flowers fisiciy, and bos the general drooping character of the Weeping 
Ash, it forms a highly-oruomentul object for the lawn, being eo^'crod in spring with its numcraus whito 
blossoms. It shonld be grafted on lug^ stocks, as the shoots take a perpendicular direction, and grow rapidly. 

Papulae tremula, vor. pendula (Weeping Aspen Poplar). The leaves of tlie Poplw or Aspen, 
from their having long slender stalks, are always seen in a state of quivering or trembling; hence the 
iqxviflc name. Tlie ^-ariety under consideration Ims all the graecftilncss of a true weeping tree; bnt 
compared with the weeping varieties of the Ash or Elm, ft. has a much lighter and baer aspect. 
Unless planted in a situation whidi is not much exposed to wind, it gcntaolly grows to one side. A 
good example of it is to be seon, on a omall scale, in the pleasure-ground at J. Anderson, Esq., The 
liidme, Itegent’s Pork, oa weU os in several other places round London. Two other varieties, distinct 
firom the jnesent, have been noticed, but very little it knovni icapCbting them. 

Betula alba, vur. pendula (Woiqiing White Bireb). Tho chief ehoracturistio of this^roricty is its 
groat liglitncas; and when lecn at a little distance, citiicr in summer or winter, tho branehes ^qieor to 
— ■■■ — , .. ■ — , . '*. Evvoeras 
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hong down like ao many tendrUs or bhioU cords. If planted singly, it should huvo plenty of dudtor; 
but when placed among other trees, it has a very elegant axiiwamncc. 

SetiUa jiopitlifolut, rur. pendtila {Wccjnng l^oplar-leavod Birch). This has the IruTus larger than 
the piceoding, and nem'ly like Biosc of the I’l^lur. In other resixiolH there is litth; to distinguish it. 

Sophom Jajmnica, vat. prtidula (Weeping Bophora). This has some rescmhlonoo to the lalmraum, 
having long slender branches and elegant pinnat^ leaves. MHicu grafted on a high stock it becomes a 
handsome and highly-omameiital tree in a few yours. It is not so common as some of the other weeping 
tioes ahoady mentioned. 

l^yrut AueujHiria, var. penduia (Weeiring Monntain Ash). In some eases this variety luts not 
assumed tlio weeping habit so deeide^y os in others. It has, liowever, on eqnai claim to notice among 
weeping trees with some others already odduttod into tlio list; fiur when fiivounibly grown it has oil 
the peiululous form of the £hn, and is also very beantiful in spring. i 

J'yrut taiirifolia, var. punduia (Weeping Willow-lcnved Pear). Another variety witli alcnder 
Inunehes and willow-Uko leaves. 

Ceratm rtdijarin, var. prudala (WctTiing (llierry). TIk present variiiy is of dwarf habit, Imt 
decidedly pendulous, aud when in flower is very umamcntul. It has the double locommendation of 
being at the same time a good bearer. 

Cytimt Lahnrttttm,var. jtemhda (Weri>inglAliuruam). A somewhat einimioii and remarkably inna* 
mental tree in aiming and suiiuner, wlun its ptaident hini'clu-s an- loaded with its bi-ight yellon flowei-s. 

Titia Kurojira, var. ]» Mditla (Weiping Ijme-tree). This has iievtT la-;'), well deseriK-d or fairly 
intruduced to ]mblic notiee, In’*- is numtioned in some nnrsery eatalogues. 

(I’ratiryu OjryamiMa, var. pmdidn (Werjiing llioi-n). Tlic rummoii Tluim. or “ May,” as it 
is sometimes eolh'd, flmii being asHoeiated with the eiijoyiuents of ehihUiood and yoalh, us nell us fitini 
its great iMsiuty, is a jiopniar ihvourih'; but a tine wia-piug vuru-ty is on olijeet of diip inteivst. anil 
must only need to lx- seen to lx- admin-d by all. Sevend varieties of tlie Oxyarantlia «■* tion are 
evidently just the kiml of trees to ]iroiinee the wn-ping forms; and bedng Ininly and vigtn nus, they 
may be planted with perfivt freedom when-x-ei- (hey are likely to up]K-ar to the lu-sl advantage. 

Varitt rubra, var. biimiliii ]temMa (Wex-ping J’aviu). AVhen gnifled on a gocsl high sUnik of tin- 
common Horse-chestnut, this forms in a few yi-urs a very heantifrd ohjeet in tho early |iart of the 
siuumer, esperiaUy as it is then in frill blossom, and has a flue ettbcl among other ti-ix-s. 

iMtijc enropm, var. pendula (Wee|Hng lacn-li). The leaves of this heautifrd variety are some¬ 
what brooder and shorter thou those of the eoninioii upright tm-. The brnm-hes an- <iuile pi-iiilulous, 
and have a }KH-uUiir eifn-t. It is iirolmhie, however, tliat mure than one disliiiet variety of Wn-|)ing 
laiTch may lx- n-corded. Si-veral handsome, Imt not veiy- lorgt- tm-s of it iin> to Im seen maud Ixmilon, 
both ill nurst-ru-s and pi-ivute gardens, luid it forms a vmy elegant oiy(.-,.t in thmt of a dru-n iiig room 
window. 

-- 

3l!isrtllBiif8ns SSntirrs. 

r(r«s or m OiiMet mo^v of U'amiitff fmiMnvM.- Tn tho gnrdonn (»f the Luxomlxiurg, At PoriB, all tho quorteni 
omtiihitniif friiit-troi‘H im* sinToozuh**! %i*ith hnrdt^ plonU'd inlh oht'rry, plum, imd uinicot-timv, ah stnndardtt; and 
Momo witli oxooUemt oflof't arc tnunod in fimti of a Vfme iirru O'oMetf dworfi or with a Htoni fivu feet or mthur more 
in lunight. The hrtid u ludlow, in ahuiio like u gohh't, the kUimHa beii^ aunnally to hoc^ of woimI, 

oduptud to tho cireuin&reiuM* ixHpiired in give the d<*Min'd form. Two luKipa arc Biitlicicnt, ^ two-yoar old wood 
being tied to'ono; and tlu} oqnidutont regiUatiun of tho ono-year old dioota is efioetod upon tho As tho 

vaae or widens, of ctmrsn hot^M cd gn’itter cimalt mast 1 m prqtanfd, oifher of new inaterials, or introducing 
on additkmal piiHM. lu srono instonccs the hiskpa p'ere funoed of nmnd, uppurently a quarter of an int^ iitm rods ; 
but wood is prc&mhlo to iron, £ir vegetutiou in eoiita<d wi^ ib« latter is apt to bo injorioiuly afi('<itud by the 
rapidity with which it hi'uto and cools. Khoato ore apt to spring up in tlio centre of tho ^blet; hut they must ho 
Xunched in sunimer; and so all other irrc^daritics of growth appear likewise to have boon. Hie form is very 
onuuncntal; it can lx* pru<lueed at little expense ^ and the trees vfvrc woll fhmishod with fruit buds. Ruppose a 
tree to havo six sUooto, h't them 1 >c tir^ at equal distances to a hoi^ placed hocixontally, and then shnrtonod a few 
znehes above it, ot so ns to hnive thraii a foot (^*10011* in length. Fnmieath of Uiesc, two shoots may ho trained to 
tlio outside of a somewhnt whlor hoop in tho^dlowing season; and thus by annually introducing hoeqM of a width 
pitipffirtuinntely corrcspinidii^ with the refqteeitvc diameten of tho ^wso intended to bo uuitatod, the dosired form 
will ultimately ho produeod. The bead ot tho tree will be coropletcly l»laneed; and tho bramhew will bo moro 
nearly etjuidistant than tlt<>y euuld bo by any other luodo of training as a standard. 1 should prefbr wooden hoops 
to iron omw. If weak, nr if two or more pieces must he employed fur hoop, its circular form may ho presorvod 
by two small rods, secured diametrically ueruss it-'-JS. Jlort. 8 oe. 














BAKBAt'ENlA liOGIEBlI. 

BAJlBACESriA ItoaiEKlI. 

XHt. OtdfT* —^ll.«Maoc»urK4(. 



GKwnuo CiuaAcn{a.*-BBrbitemU» naiuMti. — .PiTiiMth 
(woUlnr, ftmiir1<4«hjipc<l, haliy-rcKlnouti uutiddc; tube connatn 
irlfh the ov«iy at the bane; Umh alx-tmthed with equal envto- 
(Mteut labeM. SiametiB nix. Inserted at the baltom of the lobea 
ct (he Uinb, erect, Included; .^sMeMfopluno-conipreiwed, threo- 
toothed at the apex, the middle hwth Mnaller and iuitiieriri«rtnu { 
anther* linear, af&xed hy the ImcV in the midiUe w new tho 
fauMC. Orarff infirior, three ccUort. Otmha aummmii, Inocrted 
on placentoH pTOJeeti 24 r (Vum the eentral angle of the cell; 
ftjfle three^fddod, Ihree-parted; etignta capitate thTee-eidfaU 
Otpnule infi*rior,amne«‘bBtUiree-ali1ed, thrre-^ed, lucuUctdaUy 
thm‘-rnl^, ralruH hl•uri 2 ^t the oepta in their middle, eurrying 
au’iiy the jdacGutae. Sn^ nuiiicrmw, auguUr.*~I*rrennial 
h<‘rbH, met with in Uroitll, between the li' and 23* north hitU 
tude, in drjr imnny placed in the prfmievul mountain forcMtit. 
Oiudrx Himplc or dirlkotomouiUy branched, or two ur three 
high, ilondcly clotlied with the remoina of IcaTen; learcH iplrally 
urrongnl at thedinnmit, half-embracing, ereeto-patent, narrow, 


arute, heeled, rather hard, adherent together at tho tiaae with a l { 
Ttncuud-redlnoiM Juice; pc^unclcd or Hoapm aolltary ur acrreral j. 
between the leavea, onc^owerod, ronndUh, or thrrn drirtl. , j 
covered with rcdinoua huira or clavatc glanda towanU the auin- 
mit, more rarriy idmply pubedcent or rather glabnuM; llowera 
large, clothed externally in the muuc way oa tho dcapo, of a : ' 
heautiftd green, red, or yellow, glahroua within, ftwqiiunily ! 
variegated.—{ tindl. tfen, JHtmi. 1281}. 

BAJBArRwia KoHiaan—Bogler’a llarbaeenia.- Leavea linear 11 
acuminate, ckwely iuibrirated, with brood oemi^unplexicaul ' | 
baMM, Andy npinuluHo-aerrate tm the marglnii and keel, apread- ' 
Ing and recurved; ticapv atout, tubereulateil upwanln, oborter ' 
than tlic ; petakiid lobea of the fllamento broailly linear, 
oblong, df»eply bUid, longer than the antlicra; ovaiy about tm ' 
Inch Iwig, triangular below, awoUcii above, ribbed and tubrrou- > 
lated In linea. ,, 

HvifOKTarr.—Dorbuoonia Kogteiil, c//Ae ^e^a Qardetu. 


Y'1ESCR1I''1'1()I7.—^l<iu;g:tir in iiU it8 luirto than R. puq)UTnt fl'om 'which it ia not ciwy to 
^ Hcpiutih' it hy dcMcrijitiun. 'ilic aton ia emit and ^nit, tudng wunowhat above the suiWe 
of the Hoil, and ia marknd with tlio scars of ihUi-ii Ica,^. Tho leavcB arc rather tliin, atriatrd, 
linear, ucniniiuifnl, scarcely keeled at the base, whiidi ia expanded, half embrueing the atom; they 
art! closidy inihrieated at their Ihim'h, betviming it])muling anil reeriiTed above, hinqing u defion, 
ooniewhul tIatteniKl, elongated hunch jit the mminiit of the atom; the maigius, ua well os Uie 
inidrih at the buidi, liavo nitnicroua Hue opinnlea, pointing Imtb forworda and loirkwarda 
irregularly. ITie aenpes urc oinglu flowered, nearly em-t, utising in tho axils of the upper 
leiiv s, aherler Hum tliisie, uiid elotluxl, eapeeioUy toward tlie U]>per ]iurt, with hhmt glandular 
IKiinis, giving u oeahniua aurliiei!. Tlie jmiianth more tluui turn iuehca in I'XiouiKion, ia uf a rieh 
velvet-like purple Mended with maroon; the tube adherent to the ovorj', about on ineh long, 
bluntly iriungiilur belmv, and oomewhat aviolleii above, tlie initi'r aurfoco rihlieil and clotheil 
with glandular points like those of the acu]K); the .si'gments of the limb are apreodiug, Komewhat 
reenrvisl, more tliun on inch hmg, tiie thieo outer lohea luneecdatc, suddenly aeuminotcHl, the 
three iuimi lulxsi hrtiuder, tenuinatiug in a short apieulus, oU marked 'wiili luugitudinal parallel 
lilies or ribs, tvhicli, ou the midrib of the inner circle, uid tlie exterior of tho outer circle, arc 
otuddeil with minnte elevatol glandular ])ointH; tho outer anrfluio is shining, the inner volvot- 
like. Ktamena oix, inserted at the mouth of the tube, erect; the petnloid lolioB uf the filaments 
urn broadi}' linnu'-oblnng, and deeidy Mtid, half an ineh long, forming u kind of eonmet in tlie 
throat of tho perianth; anlhi*™ sliorter than the filaments, linear oblong; stigma thickenod 
upwards, three-comcrod.—II. 

Theurctioally oorac botanists consider tho stamons in this genus to bo eighteen in number, 
tho htfld pctttleid bodies, to which tho anthers uro atflxcd, luing taken to represent a pair of 
barren filaments, standing light uud hdt of each fiutilo stamen. 

HTSTonr, &c.—This imry handsome plant was introduced to Rnglidi^ collections in tlm early 
part of tho present year, firom tho nursery of M. Vim Houttc, of Ghent. Wo have no further 
account of its origin, although it is no doubt ftnnth American. Our drawing was mode fiom a 
plant which flowered in the garden of the Rojwl llotaiiiv Sdeiety in the It^mt's Pork, faring 
the month of July; and our description was jau-tly drawn up iW>m additional examples, which 
bloomed shortly afterwards in tho collection of Messrs. Heudersem, of tho Pino-Applo Ifurscry, 
Kdgewaro Rood. Tho speciflo muno niidor which it bos been received in England from the 
Rclgion gardona, bus probably boon given in complime^^ to M. Ri^or, a member of Einj^ 
Leopold’s cabinet, to whom Dr. Plnnchon has rcoontly dedicated a genus of CinchomioeouH 
plants, of which some species arc gro'wn in M. Van Hontto’a cstabUshmeut (sec p. 85). 

CimiuBE. The Rarbnccnias are tropical plants, and the omallcr species, such os that now 
figurod, are often found to grow natundly in places where vegotahlo soil has accnmulated, and 
where, accordingly, while excited by tropical atmosiihcro of the Brazilian fBrosts, tiiedr 
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toots can frocly oxtcnil amongHt the porooB earth. In our stoves they grow readily cither in a 
free and open coin])ost of sandy loam, jieat, and loafinould, or in one composed chiefly of turfy 
peat, provided the i-onditions of a moist 'tropical edimatu an: maintainod, t»id a sutfleiont supply 
of moisture is givem to keep the roots at aU times supplied with food; the pots must however 
be thorouglily drained, so that no stagnant water may coUcct in the boQ. Tliey are propagated 
by means of tlio sucker-like small side shoots, whidi may generally ho obtained with mots if 
they issue fmm beneath, or in contncit with the surfiice of tlio soil; or, if otherwise, must ho 
tix’atud us cuttings, and planted like the snekers of n Bromeliaceuus jihmt.— 

C 

Tin? ALOE EAMILY. 

lOllIK family of the Aloes—one of tho largest groups of suofulcnt plants—^is now so seldom met with 
A in enltivation, that its members fairly rank among what may be called iicgUvUsl pliuits. Yet 
they comprise species of eonsidiirablc beauty, oddtd to an aspect so strikingly exotir, that tboir absence 
fnan any gcncml colleetuin of greenhouse plants is to be regretted. We propose to explain the 
leiuling fisitnres of their eultivation, in the hope that tho ubsenee of all diflieulty ^ 

in tlieir luaniigcinciit, may, in conjunction with the reasons already stated, aid ^ 

in reviving the instr of amateur eullivators fur a selection of thtmi. 

First- -of pnipogation. The migority of thcsi' ]ilants ore pmlific of snekers 
or side shoots, fnmi tho base of tho plants, which, if token off any time, during 
either spring or mmimer, somenitut dried tufore planting, and then ^mt into ^ ^ 
nimfcmto sued pots, well drainid, and iilhd with sandy loam, nr loam mixed ^ ^ 
with a tlrird part of pounded Itrirks, will root readily in a .‘‘.'W weeks if the ' 

soil is just kept moderately damp—ncithor so wet os to rot the base of the 
sucker, nor so dry as to cxlronst its jniees. Tho jKits eontoirring these suckei-s ^ 
dr cuttings, may be set in any part of the gtt'cn-liouse, on a slielf or* stage, M 
in' in a witrdow wbcr'c they will have the toll sun j and front tire time they 
arc planted, sneb suckers will present all the njiiicamnee of mature plmrts, mt (/ 
a ledrrrcd scale. 

In tttutty cases these siile shoots, or sitekets, ttray lie taken off with roots ^ rV 
attoclud, and then require imly to be {rotted itt {rots saitable to (heir stxe, and u 

at once form established plants. Home of the H)x>Hes, however, do not natunilly 
{rroducc a supply of suckers or side shoots, oxeept in rare instimcvs—some very ' 
rarely, or never. 'Whenever, in the case of such s}H<eies, raok- 
cn or side droots are produced, advantage ahuuld Iw taken of 
(hco{iportirttifytopr»{iagate them, by planting tlrenr as already 

noticed. But when it is requiixd to propagate any kind V > k i 1 i 

which obstinately refuses to tomidi materials for prepugatiun,' . 

the only uUemativc is to destroy the centre or heart of tho k M 

plant, when sido shoots will be produecd, and these, when J 

largo enough, must be treated os cuttings. 

The aflerK-nltnro of these plants is os enig' as their {iro- 
pagotiou. The {irincipal feutui-rs of their treatment moy be 
pointed ont under tho heads soil, watering, and idtnation. 

Hie {woper situation fbr them is the gruenhoosc; that is to 
say, wh& they are just protected from frost on the one hand, ' 

they do not require mure tiuu a temperate degree of heat un 
the other, so for as artificial heating is roncemed. We find 
them to dn well and flower very abundantly, in a small green- ^ 

lurase having a sonth-west aspect, tho lights of which are 
never opened for the purpose of “giviip air,” exisipt, pci^ 

hops, in the hottest days of summer; and to which fire heat .__— 

is only applied with the view of Jnst keeping out the frost. {{s 

Tbc species which are of snitahle sice will do well in a snnny 

window, and may ho kept permanciftly inside, from one year’s Ahiflrtn. 

end to another, without suiforing from their confinement, cure being taken to remove them, if nceefsary. 

beyond the i-ooch of frost, or, if a slight firost should catch them, to thaw them gradually by tho 
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apjilicatitm of the nUdent 'water, lieforc tho ann haa had an opjiortnnity of breaking their i(^ chaina 
Xbi' amall aorta do adimrabljr in a Wurdian caao; and any, or all the iqxicica might ho aneecaaihUy 
grown, in one of thoao Waidion coaca *< of a huger growtlt,” which wo hoix> aoon to aee intcreatiug 
many an amateur who cannot heatow anificient time and attention on a greenhouao of the ordinary 
conatruction. 

Aa to ami, the Alooa eon have no better campoat than pure yellow loam, of a &ce and open texture, 
intermixed vrith alavut a fourth port of poundiHl hrieka broken up quite amall, the duat aa well aa the 
anmll Imnpy jnecea being added to the loom, and the whole intimately blended. All the apoeiee which 
attoiii a uuxh>rato aiao altould have ]x>ta in pra[K>rtion, not only on aerount of thejr producing roote 
tbcely, but olao becauae their thick fteahy leavca aometime^rend^ the plants awkwardly top-heavy, if 
they are in too small jKita. The pota moat, liowcvcr, be thoroughly drained, upon the moat efficient 
plan; idid, providing thia is dune, and the kind of soil, above recommended, is uaed, tliero need lie no 
fiar of employing pots of too huge a aixe fur tlio hirger aorta. Aa with the majority of greenhouae 
plants, ixitting may be done any time fram early iqiring onwards through the aummert it ia lunt not 
dune too late in tUo season, though it mru/ be <lnne at any time, if due core ia afterward cxeieiaed in 
the np]iUcatiou of water, 'flie small aorta never need large pota. 

Aa to -watering, tlm general rule is to water Just before the jilaiit rtowhrs that eouJitim in 
trhieh it would bei/in to droop or shrivel. In nil cosea, therefore, it must he less ihs]aently given in 
wiutiT than in aminner, on account of tlu' diffiimtee in the amount of evajKirotum going on at tlirse 
two ]K-riodH. Certainly Aloes and other aueculcnt plants, require less water witliin a given period, at 
any aeason, than moat otlUT plants, on ueeount of the slower pruersa by which moiatimc jatsses away 
from thmn. In smnmer they may need wntniug once in two deya—seldom, if ew, daily; hi wpiter 
till*}' limy nut iimsl any attontion uf this kind fur a mouth, or even two months, at a time. The only 
danger, howevir, is tliut of giving tmi much in winter i and it may, thcndbie, be token as a ante rule 
to wait fur iiidieationa of shrivelling in Uu> lower leai-ea Ixdbre wator ia applied, at that araaon. 
AVitli propel- soil, potting, and moderate rare, tliey will not be liable to be over -watered at any otlier 
Bens -n. 

t>'e shall now imunnrato a liiiiitcd selertion of distinct kinds, which ore worih gi-owing, cither fur 
tlu-ir ex.itie aspect, the euriositr or beauty of their toliage, or for the ahowiiicsa of their flowers. Thu 
flower >. -.-ins of most of llw lot ,;lt Aloes furin s'liiple upright racemes, which arc ejolluxl with drooping, 
tube-lilu flowers, 001 . 1^01 .itl-vely large; and these, wl—n highly eolonrcd, are very oniuuu-ntid:— 

llilll-oUKNDluiN. -It. ptiealile has a forked atom, the leaves arranged in two rowa, and the tulralor 
ml fluwei- straight. 

I’AcnuiEitbRON.— F. uji-ieauum, 8 fcet, red; P. ferox, C feel, yellowish; P. suproakere, 6 feet, 
orange, arc some of the larjp'r single-stcmnusl forma of Aloe, -with straight flowers. 

AiriE. —.4. purpuraseeus ia a tall forked-stemmed species, with reddish flowers; A. vulgaris, 12 toet, 
yellow; A. liiieata, 6 feet, scarlet; A. prolifvra, 2 feet, inunge; A. sapouaria, 4 feet, retl; A. sale- 
ereeftt, 3 feet, scarlet; A, variegata, 3 feet, phik; A. alboriurta, 3 ftet, has its orange floweia in a 
branched or eorymboau head, 'Ihcso also luivc the flowera straight 

Oastebia.— G, mgrieaus, 2 fi-ctred; G. subearinata, 2 fi-et, orange; O, vemieasa, 2 feet, red; 

G. uuteula/a, 2 tort, scarlet. The flowers of these oi-u tubular, curved, and more or less swollen; and 
tliey are mostly tipped with green. 

ApiciiA.—S mall plants, with grts-nish white flowers, small, and somewhat two-lipped; they mn 
more curious than showy. A. spiralis ; A. pentagona; A. imbrieata, arc interesting-looking plants. 

Hawoutbia.—S mall iilants similar to the Apirros, and destitute of showy flowers, these bring 
greenish white. AT. transluretui, quite transpoient; H. atroeirens 1 XC plauifiiUa ; H. uargaritifora; 

H. retusa; M. retiealata, ore interesting aperies. 

■Witli the abovi’, or a similar collection, the Aloc-honsc would bo kept guy and interesting from 
curly spring quite through tire summer. The Haworthios and Apicras are especially sintoble, from 
their diminutive sixo and curious structure, tor the smaller Wardian coses, usually seen placed in 
-windows. ^ 

Borne of the spocios of Aloe are interesting ns furnishing-tho drug—-Aloes—employed in mcdicinu, 
and which seems to be obtained from several of the kinds having large juicy leaves. Three kinds atq 
prepared; the best by draining the leaves, the next by pressure, and the third, or wont quality, by 
boiling.— M. , 
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f HE Hcbrrw tcrmii ahaUm, and ahahth, considcrod oh forma of the same word, indioato some 
highly adoriferooR mibiitance, oh is erident from the connection in which they occur. Thi'y ore 
ttanslated Iag:n-AloeB (aloe-wood) and Aloes, in the Authorised version; and Bililical ciitica seem now 
agreed that the aubstance indicated w the fragrant Eagle wood of India, pradneed 1^ the Aquilaiia 
Agollochum, a very large tree ooenrring in the forests of Silhet and Assam. It is also agseed that the 
nanscons drug, the produce of the true Aloe plants, is not intended; unless indeed it he, os suggested 
by Lady Colcott, fit 8t John^ account of the entombroent (xix., 39), where we learn that a hundred 
pounds weight of myrrh and Aloes were Wapped with the body—Alacs being, os she states, one 
of the drugs used by Uic ancients for embalming, its strong sweet odour and bitterness cembinod 
adapting it for the purpose of keeping off destructive iiutcets. Others, hirwever, aik^it. a different 
view; and, in particular. Dr. Boyle, whose opinion is of the highest authority in tliesc matters, thinks 
that there can bo little or no doubt that the odoriferous agita (tlic Malay name of the AguUoclmm of 
eommcrec,) is intended in the passage of John xix., 39. MThcn the body of our Saviour was token 
down IVom the Cross, Nicodemus, we are told, brought a mixture of Myrrh and Aloes for the purpose 
of winding with tlie body, in the linen clothes, as the nmnner of tbo Jews is to liury. The quan¬ 
tity (too list.) brought in this instance has been objected to by sonm writers, and Dr. Harris lias 
suggested that instead of harrif, it might originally have Ix'en IckstiIv 10 lbs. weight It is well 
known, however, that very large quantities of spices were occiudunally used at the tuncruls of Jews; 
and before Directing to the quantity of this expensive wood, Dr. Boyle remarks that the disputants 
should haTO ascurtaiiiud tile proportioM in which it was mixed with tlie myrrh, an article suHlciciitly 
abundant and of moderate price. Dr. Harris has moreover oly'ected that “ the Indian lign-Aloes is so 
odoriforouB and so agreeable, that it stands in no need of any comisisition to increase or moderate its 
perfumebut this very cxcellcnec makes it better suited for mixing with less fragrant substances. 
Common Aloes could newr have been used as a perfrimc. 

The word translated Aloes is usually employed in connection with the names of other flugrtmt 
products of the vegetable kingchnn, and it is significant to notiec that the some siibstunccs of Eustim 
origin ore repeatedly mentioned with it. llins: “ All thy garments smell of myrrb, olws {ahnlolh), 
and cassia.” (Psalm xlv., 8.) ” I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, with cinmuiiun, and Aloes 
(ehalim).'’ (Prov. vU., 17.) *' Spikenard and saffrini; calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frunk- 
incraso; injTrh and Alnnt {ahalaih), with all the ishief iqiiecs.” (Cant-iv., 13.) Idgn Aloes oeenrs but 
once in the English vci'sion: “As the trees of IJgn Aloes {ahatim) which the Ixnd bath plantid; and 
as Cedar trees beside the waters.” (Numb, xxvi, 6.) Tills isissoge is considered difficult, os the true 
rending is doubtfol, some vendous having ohatim (tents) instead of ahalim. The words, spoken by 
Balaam, on- iMTliaps tlgniative and poetical i certainly the ot^iertion taken, that “ a substance indi¬ 
genous in a eomitiy, was in those early times nnlikely to have lxH>n also on article of eommt>rce from a 
fiiT country” (Penny Ci/ehpmlUi) is of littlo weight, fur, taking the words flguratively or literally, it 
by no means follows that the trees were “ planted" either in Pdestine or in any of ita borders. The 
expression may with more apparent reason bo token as an admission of ignorance on the part of the 
spesker, of the locality or habitat of a tree, of which the produce (wood) was eommcrrially known to 
him; or at least as a reference to the natni-ol liabitat of some noble tree, for we read elsewhere of 
“the Cedars of Lebanon which He bath planted,” which expression is obricmsly figurative. 

Of the Aloe wcxxl itself, the information is abundant. We must confine cnmelvcs to a condensed 
smnmaiy of Dr. Boyle's eonclnsinns. Pliny and Dioscorides aiqienr to furnish the earliest notice of 
this substance, both describing it as brought friim India. Dioscorides, who caUs it agaUochum,' is 
quoted by the Arabian writers, Seiupion and Avicenna. The Latin translation of Avicenna gives 
it the names AgaUochum, Xilaloe, and L^/num Ahmt; but in the Arabic edition it is treated under 
tbo names aghbfjoon, aghalookhi, and 'ooif, pronounced ood. The Persian works cm Materia Medica 
give agaOokheo as the Qroek name of thia sabstance; whilst the Hindoo name of one kind, by them, 
colled aod-i-hindee, is aggur. Having cilAcuned the substance called aggur, and traced it through its 
•Atiatio eynonymes to the Agalloehurn'ot DioscoridciS, Dr. Hc^le frmnd in tbo boxuars of Ncnihem 
India three varieties of this fiognuit wood. Dr. Boxburgh states that tho Sanscrit name of the incense 
or Afoe wood is tigooroo, which in Hindoo ia colled ugoor, and in Persian aoA-kindee, and that there is 
Uttic or no doubt that the real ealaiabae or agaUochum of the ancients is yielded an immense tree, a 
native of the monntains cast and south-east fixnn Silhet, in about 24° of Ncnrth latitude. Small quan¬ 
tities of agaUochum, ho states, sometimes reach Calcutta by sea from the eastward, but such is always 
-Ji -=r:r— ——GVffiS 
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deemed inferior to tiiat Silhet. This tree he named Aquilaria AgnUochom. Another species, the 
A. malBcccnids (also called A. orahi), the Oaro de Mataeea, on the antliority of Sonnerat, yields tho 
iois fidgk of oommerce. Thns two allied trees of tho genus Aquilaiia arc ascertained to yield the 
fragrant wood under consideralion. 

A plant called hy Louiciro both Aloezylon Agolloehum and the Lignum Aloes, a large tree 
growing on the lofty mountains of Champava, belonging to Cochin China, has also always been 
admitted as one of the tret's yielding true AgaUochum. Another plant mentioned by Romphius and 
railed Excracoria Agullochum—so named “ because its wood is similar to, and often substituted lor 
Aj/allochfim" —a Enphorbiaceoua tree common in the delta of Die Ganges, and often the only one 
quoted os yieldiiqt agila-wood, is ranked as a spurious kind, though l)r. little thinks it may in some 
situations yield a sulmtituto for the true sort. * 

The Malay name of the Agolloehum os already intimatrd, is agila; ind it is exceedingly interesting to 
find this HO little different fi'om the Helncw. It is probable that it was by tlic name agila, that this 
wood was first knoum in ctnnmerci'; oertninly the Portuguese obtained it under this name whence they 
(ailed it pao Waguila, or Eagle wood, which 
is the origin of the generic name Aquilaria. 

This term agi'la, which Dr. lUylc sn]>puscs 
to have been nmvrrted in Hebrew into ahel 
(masculine), and from which were formed 
ahaloth oaA ahalim (plural), B}>pcurs to have 
been tho source of its ecmfrision with the 
true Aloes;' for Uprmgel suggests that the 
inimitive nmiie is preserved ui the Arabic 
lUloch and aUieh, wliieh come externally 
m>ar arheu, pnmounced c/iro- -the Hindoo 
name of the medicinal Aloe.- {('yclop. of 
Lit.) 

The guru, one <»f the genuine kinds of 
agatloehHm, has long been an article of 
export fium Molacra and Siam, the greater 
part bring exported to China; though in 
Siam there is csmsiderablc home consump¬ 
tion. It IS stated that the Cliincsc use it in 
n very' ivononucal manner; the wood being 
reduced to a fine powder, and mixed with 
a gummy substance, is Uuckly coated mer 
small sUjm of wood, which Ixung lighted 
give (mt a feeble but gmtefrd perfume. 

Ihe Agallorhum of Silhet, according 
to a MS. account quoted by Dr. Royle, 

}-ields four different qualities ftom tho same 

tree:—1. (ihurhte, which sinks in water, and sells from 12 to 16 rupees per seer of 2 lbs.; 2. 
Dohn, 6 to 8 rupees per seer; 3. AitnWe, which fioots in water, 3 to 4 rupees; 4. CAaorum, 
which is in small pieces, also floats in water, 1 to 1^ rupee per seer. Sometimes 80 lbs. of these 
four kinds ore obtained from one tree. Another account, 1^ Mr. Colebrookc, quoted by lady 
Colcott, gives the name of tho heaviest dark coloured pieces which sink in water as gharkhtt that of 
tlie ncxtqnality, mm gharkhi ; and that of tho two inferior sorts, temlah. All the trees do not produce 
the a^r, nor does every part of even the ment prodimtive. The natives mt into tho wood until they 
observe dark coloured veins yielding the pcrfrime; these guide them to the places containing the aggur, 
which generally extends but a short way through the centre of tho trunk or branch. An essence or 
■ attar is obtained 1^ bruising the wood in a mortar and then infrudng it in boiling water, when the 
attar floats on tho surioco. A largo apeeimen of the tree in the Museum of the Kut India House 
displays a canecllated structure, in which the resinous ports remain, tho rest of the wood having 
been removed apparently by decay. lardy Calcott mentions that the choicest pieces sell for their 
weight in gold; they seem to have no smell until warmed by the hand, when they become dewy, 
and exhale a most delicious odour. The rcrinous mbstance to. which the fragrance of the wood is 
owing, is consideced a C(ndial liy some Asiatio natuins; and has been prescribed in Europe in gout 
and rheumatum. 



Aoottorta Affagoehum. 
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Tim Aquilaria Agallodnini is an immeiue tree in ite natiTc foroBts; its branches clothed with alteiv 
nato, sabseNsilc, oval opuminatc, glossy leaves, front the axils of which grow the flowers, in compact 
simple clusters) these fiowcis ore small, apetolous, consistiag of an nrccolafc calyx with five reflexed 
teeth, the oriflec closed with ton hairy scales, alternating with ton scssilu anthers, Hurrounding the 
capitate stigma) they arc succeeded by obovuto mucronato reddish brown two-vulved fruit It beloiifpi 
to the order Aquilariaceir, a group of arborcHoent pknts, coiiflued to the tropieal parts of Aaia, and in 
their botoninil affinities connecting tlic group of the Buckthorns with tliat of the Spurge laurels. 


, l^fninra. 

JJtaiM Hribmnirm: A Caialagw of att the FlnnU^ IfAitfcnom, CAtimtei iii, or Introduced to Briioin* lato 

3. C. LovvnKf F.L.I H., G.^ and Z.ti. A fidithi^ viik a Buppfvmcnty inetnda^ ail the A'ew lionfsy doten 
to March 18fi0; and a Mtw (knct'ttl Jndear to the whole Work, lilt'd Hrs. liOunoM; nhaiated 1^' W. 11. 
IUjltbb, and D. WiKwruu Xi<m<bin: Longiiuiiu. 

Lori3»i(*H Jlttriua Britanniffoo ih well knnwu in the gardi'ntng world oe the most cmoploto in its d^'tulls of any of 
the cfttulufinios of plants whieh have ii^nu'd from the priMW. AtU«r tint Rppi»ranu! of the first edition, in lBs30, 
odditionol supplements were publitdK*d from thus to time, os the mtnidnotiun of n(*w plants reniUrriMi lists A them 
nta*«itsaTy; but ns thi^sf* suppUmicnts wm*'w'|uuiitu fhnn uooii tdher, it was fimnd ihtiy wen* trcmblesiaiie to n>fi'r 
to, and it wus nt last t]mu{cht dosirablu to amolgamati* them into one, whieh has lK>f<n done in the prt^mt t‘(liti<»n, 
addini; all the new plants which have been intioduend sinoo the publication of the last Mjpphmcnf, np to Huruh 
in the pit'sent year. Tiu* whtdo work has also been carefully revised, and fresh refimmees to ni^rravings of plants 
have been added, so ns to make the work os iierfinst as posfdbht.*’ These stotmmts, which fiinu ]Hirt of tiie Ibrei'nee, 
osplaiu tin* pticuliar Matures of tlio present odition ; to which we can mtd but little, cauHiit timt tiie sii^iplcinentnry 
multer—^whtah now occuiiics from p. 470 to p. 0B6—^is pn'purcd in tlie (I'une detailed manner as tliut ftinninf^ Uu' IsMly 
of the wuik. The fioweriug and cr^Titugatnic phmts on* miporaiod, uush being arrongi.'d 8lphubeU<iil2y; this divi¬ 
sion would, bowrrrr, liavo been inon; perfect and uonvenient^ bad the F(‘nu Iwen placed with tho lattice instead of 
the former class. Tho nlphahotienl arrongenumt, tiiimgli it bos been objeottid to 1^ some, wc have fmmd to 1 m', 
practically univmiiuut, fiunlitating refbmiuo to tlie gi*noru (*nunu>rat(*d; and, tm flic whido, it is the mosl gm(*ndly 
useful timt could Iwvo been ndop^, ulthough« dmibthHis, ihc> profound botunisl —if indeed surh a pi>rsuti would 
nHjuire to uso a garden catologui! at all-^ would pn^fer a mure ** systematic’* ^dun. 

ThfTc oro aomo minor defi^cts apparent; hs, fiir instancu, the putdlBheiv give the tHIe-pnge tiio date of Marfh 
1850: it wituld hare boon mom fiurly prititi*d 1840, as tiio new' |dants, *^np tn MniYih 1^0/* ore but imrtiully 
intfoduciHL Again, on turning wer a fiw imges at randenn, wo find such inadverteneios os tho folhtwiiig:— 
Under Ptmtstemou (p. 004), file speeiflo nomiw ore inserted with varying temimatioiu: for Jnstanee,- > nisure/fsi, 
spemoBff, hoioruphyUiM; (he two first of whieh arc crroniKnis; or allowing Ibis to be a point upon wliich ** diwtors 
difibr,*' two of the tiiree fiinns of eonstnution must still bo wrong. Tho autiiorities for both geiuiric and sxN>t4fiu 
tianici ore not always oorrrvtiy given, llto gonuH l%uus is roferred to Paxton instoad of liOimuio; Alloplectus 
to Bo ConduUo 2n9i4md of Martins; Philoilmidron to Luidl:*y instead of Schott; and so on. Thi* siMfciiw 
iVoDoiseca ai'ummata is roforred to IHixton instead of l*obl; Ilakca Vietorioi to Uookor instead of Drummond, 
Ixmu jovanica to Paxton instoad of Do Condollo, &c. Conspiring that gardenera, fbr the most part, toko the 
** Catalogues** of this class os their autimrltiuH, in all that rblatos to tho orthography of Uut names of plants, tiicse 
inudvortweiivi should lum^ been wniidod. Nijdioa rubra ^ 504), inserted doubtfully, is no doubt K. rubido, 
Zematre, Nbidniatmia cordifolia (p. 505), is stated to Iw a Thymeloooous pcronnial hc^; the plant grown under 
this name appoan to us to bo tho old Ilonifp> orimtaiis. Kuttallia ocrasifonnis, a Rosaceous shmh, is assoeiuUd 
with tiiose Molvocoous plants which have homo a similar generic name. Poa Bulfburii is fiilly inserUHl at 
least three times, and under different generic nomos. Under Paasifioru, we find a spocios BillottU—which is prob¬ 
ably tlie rorrevt orthography of that %UTcd os Bolotti in our first volume. 

Praetioally, and notwithstanding tiio existence of snob errors os wo have named, tills edition of Tsoudipi’s 
ITorttu Brittttiniiw may bo regarded as a complete register of introduood plants up to tiic aututim of 1849; fputo 
as free frum orrora of importauco as any book of ite class, and mueli more usofiil than any otlKn* yet produced, on 
aocount of the greater amount of information embodlod in its idose-printed pages.-** M. 

A Bajndar Mitterff of BrUudi 8oa WoedOf vith nolteea of oome of tho Treoh^weder A^m. By (ho Iter. B. 

liAifnsaoBOuau, A.L.S., &c. Ixmdun, Bbkvk, HmvirAJi, & Uxrvx. 

A rBBiTr volume, fonniug one of a series omtho priucipid branchiw of Natural nistury, issued by Messrs. Reeve 
Ik Co.y the oljoct cf which is to populoriao the subji^ets treated of, and to present them in a fimn ospocially attractive 
I to tho young. Of course in a smaR book of some 300 pagiw, the depths even of any siuglo bitmeh of natural 
•oionoe oaunot bo fully explorod. 'Wo find, novortiiclcHs, in the iuHtanoe boforo us, a sufficiently oomploto timteh 
I of the British Algns, fin* beginners in olgclogical investigations; and the reverend author has thrown in a rich variety 

I of pteosing and mstroctivc infiinnation on the structure, vegetation, ihiotifloation, distribution, and uses of tho 
I generally little known plants to which his volume is devoted. 







DWARF riNKH OF VXHVISRK. 


” “ C^l ns Bot wfedii—wc ut> flnwm of tlio tea. 

For lovelj* and briglit, uad gay-tinted are we; 

And qiiltp Independent of oulture or Hbowem $ 

Tbcn cnlt um not w«od»~^wo are Uenm’e Aon'srH.'* ' 

The fiiwt portinn of tho IkkiIc im devoted to the guiiml milijcot, iblluired by a particular acoowit of tiic grncru 
and It is well illtulmU^I^ twenty coloured plotoa, by Fitch, on which oro given figurra of of tho 

moat distinct and tthowy fi^nns; thei^ are olro two jdatoe illuatmting their ihictitiontion. From tiio chapter on tlio 
vi^getation of Bra-weedii," wc Bcloet tho following intcfrooting extroft as a ^}ceimcu 


** In the very end of tiepmnbrr IMS, t>. liimtiboronKh, Jini., were loM than n Use In diuneter, and nf a Ught-grry enloar. 

hud bnaiglit from the Kcn-uhore wnne nra nuiUlmimdus which When the tamMer ww oltownd tn remain unmoved, they lay 

lie pat In u tumbler of m>u water, luid phuoxl in a window, with InvMhlo at tho bottom, but when It wm gently agitated they 

a Nouth-eofit exjxwure. They lived there for fcveral wcelcH, and mountid up like little boUooiu to the mirfaco of the water, and 

wlimtl y beymi to btoh feeble, they w everet u rned tothe nee bh grodmilly deecendrd. Ifow they mured 1 could not telL The 

u n*wnTdW»r thdr goTKlbehavloar. Hcfore T granted maniunliu pnrforeof the Tulls, In eertaln li(^li<,eccm(Hl a little htmito, but 

idmt to the beautlfoi nuiUbranehH, 1 had ohwrved at the hottnin 1 rmilil obsonT nothing like the motion of oUiu. When thty 

and tm tin* xldiu of tho tmnblvr, the pyowth of young Alga), wen* all ht mutlcni, hoiiiu uiwendkig and otheni descending, the 

The hrst thiti T observed wort' giwiMugrorn, eimslntlng of simple mysile inovements (tf their little sphoros prewntocl a very oai- 

HLumaith, a illiout any visible Juinta. . . Thero were also a mated spectacle. 

number uf little flense tufts uf bnmish-uUve colour. . . In Rut what were my little peripatetic pulT-liullst Atflmtl 
the body of the water were a fbw long tllameutti, almost colour- <1ospulrcd of bedng able to tell, but fnrtanatrly I had beside me 

less, ftiier than liumun hair, luid so timber that they bout tmder Hir J. U. Dalyell's mvnt publicutiun, and turning om ita pag«*s 

llte ueight of llic iilmuKt invisible infUMirlu, when lliey rested and i>biteH, 1 nttodHightixl to And that what I oontempUted aith 

from tlu?ir spmrtive gambids. Hum there wm; others Uint were so much biterust was the ]>rogeny of Medusa. 1 them tried an 

jnst tM*reeptlblc us siuiitl dots by the naked eye, bnt whnt seen expciiiocnt on them wliioh TUr Jolm does not mention having 

through a pnity pi>werfo1 lens, they were porfiv>tly drerdnr, done. I tn^ the tumbler into a darkened apartment, and 

and of beantitu) wtn’kmanifoip. . . Lust of «dl, there was a glvlngthrglaiwasmartiicrcussiou,ltiMtantlymyitllk>pufr4atlls 

jiiiiiilier of very minute bnuiciuvl Algw, just peroeiiUlile ns u fhlnl iu*nt forth a very brllUaut dash of phosphorescent Uidit, showing 

liHSc b>’ the niiktvl eye. . . Once u fortnight I tumr off* the me that in all likrillMaid they ]>Uiy no very secondary pmt in 

Oilier, and giti* a fitwii snpplr frtnn Itic SCSI. tliat beautiful phosphoresecnee of the sea, which In tliewokeof 

*' Ah my olyrct is to idd bt rctulering my frlendh tKi( a vessel 1 had so often admired In a suinniit evoniug. I odd* 
nii*n*h alg'di^iids, bnt diligent ohservtYs of tiie phciiomenH of iinuedhi watch them in the hope ofaerlngtlierntranafurmod into 

nuliire, I shall not otmsidcr mywelf bmiiid to ailhere rigidly to Medusa bltlda, but frost, of unusuxd bifamsity for the neiuam, set 

nm* drfMTtmcMt of nature's anrks. To euvounige tliem in their in after the middleof October, aiulmy ninlusettessMiknutlerit. 

resistiehes I in.i> numtion tliiit a ntaigle liimhler of water will (hi trying to mum* them only one sttempteil to rise, und next 

fiinii I a rich Held liir tlieir lirbtht }’mmg lyvs. Hds very ihiyltbiidyanhdu*d~lU(ean(»Uicrercatun*ufgreaterpretemdon, 

tumble* nbfoh shon«Hl me llu* gt*nmiuitum id Algm fnnn seed, 'Rceing also as a shallow und cimtinumg not.' On ount4>m- 

exhibilffl -'bo some iMMiitlfiU Vortieelh'ie, and containeil nuio- plating the wunderfol works of (ikid, oven in this little wiirht of 

berlessi* * isrir!aofui.inykhidMfmiTil> auupingiaallriiTceiK is, water, one is led to eseluim, in the singiilarly tMwutiAil, and 

und shou Oig that He who : u» them bh^wed them witii haiqd- ti-iily eloquent words of Qedwlg-^* Truly great and trunscon- 

uiws. 11 i« . 1 * aabustlculltcs 1 had seen is-Pire, bill i wat'‘lii* g .rutly beimtlfoi, Ou Jruovaii I oro these Thy wotits, even here 
their spoiHvi* gjTutiims, I wih gratified witii uppearanees briow. Framed they are in profounil wisdom, disckiabig all 

which I bill, .■•‘ver la'fon* uliserved. I^*rrrivlngwhal I thought their charms only to our Iras.idikil c^! How grand, thim, 

u llUle busy spot on the fdasn, I upplinl a lens, and found that will tbosc be, wlileh, when this gloss luu been removed in which 

it did not lulherc to the ghtSH, but was moving np and down, we sec darkly— wIk'U this mist of mortality has been scattered — 

Afterw'nrds more than a score wm* observed, some them Thou art pledged to revcid bereafler to thy servants that hove 

little scmt-pellueid, ami 1 think, bnllow bulla; others were like wonihippcil Thee here in slucority and tmth! Ah mol how 

hnaul fhittt.'m'd bonnets, such us are worn by curriers, with on grand I* *’ 

apeitun* for tlic i-ceeptiun of the head. The largest, liowcver, 

UiidiT tnich tiau^ting, the study of BcHi-wi*(*(k<, wliilo calculated boUx to ploaao and inatmet the juvrailo mind, 
has tho atill higlier riHurntniinidatinn of leading the thou^^ito unvrardH to those flowen of immortBlity, which arv to 
Ix' guthervd, on tiie bright diorea that lie boytmd tiie OMion of Time.—M. 



DWABF riUKS oy VEllVlEllS * 

'jt IBOK and Verviers are tlio only two towns in Belgium in which tiio 1‘ink. iiududing oil tho 
iu (Hifcront kindo and cIohw'h, m hold in honour; and there arc in those towns extonsivo and 
iufiucntiol societies for the promotion of the eulture nnd eshilntion of this flower. Even at Brussels 
omatcurs would scarcely helicro that tiio growers belonging to tiio towns already named, can exhibit 
pots' of Dwarf Pinka in which from ISO to 200 flowers may bo counted j and yet iiot^g is more 
common in those localities whore the oaltivation of the Pink is established. Wc may eoaily peredre 
with what rlass of the population the cultiratiou of Dwarf Pinks is most in favoor. If the ^ik is not 
the flower of the rich, neither is it that of the ixior. It has more of dignity and greater value; it is 
the flower of honest labour. At Iddgo, for insbmcc, the most industrious and the most moral part qf 
the jxipulatuni is that including the coUiors, who are famous for the good management of thtdr 'window- 
gardens, which comprise, in a great measure, these Dwarf Pinks. The some observation applies to the 
orfuans and mechanioH of Verviors. ^ 

In a treatiso published by Hoog [P Hogg], in 1820, wc find mentioned the double Dwarf Carnation 
* Abridspd fhsn £a Sorliftitft B verf InWrmtluK new pwioillail, dited by Frof, VorrvJt, 
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of Li£ge, having the flowers sessile, or without nracli stem. There is also mentiiined a Tree Fink, 
having on underHshrub-like form, growing from five to six &ct high, end which was gTovm on a trellis 
against a vntll. It appears evident tliot the Dwarf Pink was nnknown before the lOth century; and 
it is not less clear that this interesting creation originated in Belgium. The Dwarf Pink is, indeed, a 
remarkable plant, and conflued to the banks of the Vesdre and the Weay, two rivers of Verviers and 
Spa. All the dwarf varieties formerly befonged to the scries known os bisorres, the petals being 
fiinged: but at the present day it is the custom, at Verviers, to moke all indistinctly dwarf. Thus we 
sou dwarf bisarros, dwOrf picotecs, dwarf flakes, and so on. 

There is, however, in cttltivation, particularly in the trade, a race of Pinks having flowers smaller 
than those of the primitive species. They are generally itiso ]mrple, red, striated, or white; rarely 
yellow, or varied in the ground. These Dwarf Pinks would thus seem to claim kindred with the old 
bizarre, from which they ore derived. At the recent exhibition of Pinks, held under the auSpices of 
the Horticultural and Agrienlturul Society of Verviers, we hud occasion to notice the cxcelient mauage- 
mont which tliesc Dwarf Pinks receive in timt quarter. Of these, the productions of Messrs. I.TIlnfant 
wore particularly deserving of notice. M. Borhon, also, bad two specimens, the one having 184 
flowers, and the other 178. These were indeed ustoiiishing jmiduetions, combining all that is grateful 
in odour, eleguit in form, and ornamental for the drawing-room conservatory. 

The Dwarf Pinks of Verviers groWtabout four inches high: the stems are crowded with blossoms, 
thenumbiT of the flowers being very great; the corolla of a delicate rose cidaur, with the variations. 
The aroma of these flowers is very agreeable, and nothing cun bo more suitable for the boudoir or par¬ 
lour. To pradnee a spccimrii such as those alluded to, requires about three yiars of careflil cultivation. 
These Dwarf Pinks are usually grown in pots, iminted outside of a deeii green colour, and from five to 
six or seven inches wide at tiie rim. The most favourable asiu'ct for them, if grown at n window, is 
that where they may have Ibll exposure to the sun tor the gieater jMrt. of flic day. The reflected 
warmth of the window-sills is also IwnoQoial to their roots. The pots ore not quite filled with soil, 
hut to witliin aixmt an inch of the rim; and, as the loaves extend, and cover the border or rim, a 
hnmid atoioi^hcre is maintained aiound the stem or neck of the plants. 

jttlianllfliiiniis 30 ntirf 0 . 

I JlvrtimUwii^ Korembor 5. Mnaars Yeitch, of Exotcr, sent a plant of tho Tiry showy Cohinlho 

I vrstHa; along with a tunglo pAondo-hulli, henring a ainglo bloom of a smnll alpine fbnn of ru> 2 ogysr, iiotnod 

I muculato; tho ftowoni won* pnle Idivh^ with a yellow lip, bcantifiilly Hpottod end bunlerud with purple. AIlwu. 

Henderson, of l*iiw-Api)lo riooe, sent Rmcdl plants of tho new Pitnelra moorocopbaJa, a nibuitt fttHHldomtiing 
kind, wliioh may probaldy prore uaefiil fur exhibition. A boautiful xmali bliuh*flowcred Uurlingtcmia, from 
DomcTBra, with blowoiUH in denie npilctM, sent I 7 a gentleman from Manehestcr, wea awai'dud a Banluian medal. 
Mr. 8 nlt 47 , of VonuiineR Nimery, Hominmonlth, had a now rentstumon, apparently a varioty of Hoitwcgii •, tho 
dowers arc er(*am-<*o1oun'd, with a red liordcr to the limb. Mr. Huam gordoner to J. Ihom, Eitq., of l 4 B]ul)cth, 
hod some finely Idoomed pbmts of Epiphylliim tnmttatiiin, and with thorn throe eocdlinge, ot which one, inters 
mcdiiito in colour lietwcen the apeeieH and tho vinlaccouii variety, may prove worth cultivating. From tho 
I Gazdni of tho Society were pbuita of tlie fidlowing:—Yeronica Andmmi, on intomtiiig' hybiid, roved by 
J. AQdL*rwm, Ew|., of Maryflidd, between spocioaa and aoludfolv, and n'markohln fiir having the uppor pert of tho 
opiko of bloMoms purple, whflo the biwer half is white; Angolonia moechata; fiolondra kavifi; Lyporia pinnati- 
flda ; a amnll acarl^flowi'rad Salvia, namid piilfdiella; Dendrobiuxn GilMcmi, and varioue ofiiera. 

II 1 CT 0 wan aome good fruit produced. Of Piue-Applca, Mr. Ingram, gardimcr to her Majcaty, aent two fruit 
of the amooth Cayenne, WQi|^i^ aovon poiinda eifdit ounoea, and bctob pounda three ounces, adourablo tnnlriti g 
fruit Thii variety poaneaaoa the rcrommendationa of Kdng not only imu of the moat oaaQy grown of the large 
aorta, but alao one of tho beat acuta aa to flavcnir. Mr. Bray, gardener to £. Louaodo, Baq., (»f Sichioatb, aenf a 
Pmvidenoe of eleven pounda* weight, to which a cxntificate waa given. There were also aome Quoona, tho largest 
wrif^iing four pounda foniteen oimcxv. Of Ompes. Mr. Sluwo, gardener to W. B. Baker, Esq., of Ifoyfoidbury, 
aent a l^eh of Hambuigha, weighing four pounds four ouneea, a fine bunch, quite ripi^ but quite rod. Mr. 
Martin, gardener to Sir H. Fleetwood sent three handsome bimehoa of Weai’a St Fetors, the heaviest we^^ing 
one pound fourteen ounces; along with aome unripe Huacata. Mr. Havifi, of Oakhill, sent aome woU-ripenod 
Muscats; anoUier aamplc of greenhome gro^ Miucata, from Hr. Forsyth, gardener to Viscount BaTri^gtol^ 
^cre Mnall- Some fine Von Mona Leon lo Clm Fean, were sent from Mr. Havia. Mr, Milne, gnwlwnnr to 
IjCtfd Clare, sent a aample of Frciuh Crabs, the produi*« of 1849. 

Of nuaoellaaonuB articles, Mr. Fry, of Lee, Kent Bcut a didi of peoa, from plants which had been mildewed, 
and had boon cured by aulffiiur. It acemf estaldiahed as a gsncnal fimt that sulphur la a apoeific against the mildew. 
Mra. Diekens, of Hereford Btroet Old Brampton, exhibited a very interesting aeries of flowon, partly executed on 
rice poper. ' 
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1*BABBITXH LIVBATA. 


PHAttBITIS LmUATA. 

XaK On/rf, ^•CotrvohWiMKM. 


Onntazc t^AUcrm.—Pharfaitl*, Choityt^O^n* of live I 
iegmcntii. Onvtlo bnioffjrnoais compinttlatc oir ftumel.iihupcd, j 
Umb HpmuUngr, ILvo-plaSted. StwunNi fire, inmnied la thn tube ! 
at the corolla, Inclu^, filamenta dilated at the baae. Oforg 
throe- or fhur-oellrd, eelb 101121 two omleii; (dnyile; 
tfipma eapltato, graaubtr. CHtjutklr three- at tbor-eelled, throo- 
or fimr-volved. Srethi nix or eif^t, erect. CWylnfoet of the 
cuned, mucUaglnouidy olbumiiunu embryo, oorruffuted, radicle 
InfcriOT.—Twinlsfr herba, nativea of on Jntertroplcid regloiu ; 
IcttveH cordate, imtire or lobed; podiucleti axillary, ooe- or 


many-flowered; corolla moat froqaeatly blue, variegated with 
white and pundo.—(JEM/, OtH, IlatU. aM8.) 

l*]uaBiTta xmaavA, LMtey, Bordered Sfi^ Convtdvnlua. 
—Annual j atetn hairy with retr om e hoires leavee oordate, 
ontlrt^ aiiffular, and throcvlobod, hali 7 , lotm dilated at the 
faBKo, acuminated above; pediuudea iKditaTy, osia-flowered, half 
as Ic^ aa the loof-atulha; aejaila hiapid at tho blue, luiry at 
the upex, Uncttr-ucute, and very Ininr, 

Hyxo}mcv."~Fharbitlji Uiubata, lAndteg Jettm, Hart. 

Soe., V. SB. 


B ESriUPTlOlT.—An annual twining Lc>rb, with -Aay showy flowers. Tlio stem is clothed 
with hain pmnfing backwards. The hwvrs arc hairy, hnaul; corduto at tho hasu, and divided 
into throe lobes above tlioir middle; the hibes broad and somowhat ovate btdow, and then sud¬ 
denly controoted to on acuminated pennt. 'Ehe axillary flower-stalks ore solitary, one-flowered, 
and about half os long as the leaf-stalks, and hear three subulate bracts about thdr middle; the 
calyx five-ported, the teeth very long, linear, acute, hispid at the base, and hairy at their tips; 
the curoUu is large, ftmnd-shuptxl, and spreading, crimson in tho tube, diodiog into intense 
violet in tlie limb, the violet colour terminating in five oresocntic curves alwvo, hiaving a broad 
interrupted pure white border. 

Hisroitv.—A Java qjcuies, imported by Messrs. lidDisnn, of Tooting, throuj^ thdr colleotor, 
Mr. J. H(>nsha]l, in 184H, and first cxhildted in OetolsT, 1840. “ It appears to ho an annuid, 

seoding fleely, and has imu'h the a]>pisaTanco of rharbitis Kil, flom wMch it prindpally difibrs 
in the great length of its sepals, their ^ixcessivo hispidity, and tho shortness of the flower-stalk. 
The flowers, erjoul in size to the old Convdmlus major, hut less K|)n<ading at the mouth, ore of 
on intense violet edged with pnro white, and huvo a heontiful appearance. A Brasilian rharbitis 
rufi-n-'d to 1*. Ifil by Mr. Ourdner (Mo. 79 of his Herb.) is wry near this, but has the long 
flower-alidks of that speeies" 1. e.). It seems somewhat JonhtM whether this ho 

actually npueificnlly distinot tVom Pluirbitis Mil, which varies in tho length of its pcdundes. It 
is now known to he unmuil.—A.. H. 

CuLmis.—Messrs. BoUison state that it is a half-huidy plant, roquiiing siniiliir tn'otment 
to that given to Thunbeigins, and the old Ipomo^a ooccmca. Although thi^ have not tried it 
out of doors, still Ouiy express a belief that it would grow very well in tho open air, if planted 
against u south wall or treUis. It is a IVeo growing dimhcT. Being annual, it is of course in¬ 
creased by seeds.—M. 


ABSOBPTIOM AND PIXATIOM OP MAITOEES BY EAJITHS. 

* Br J. TOWEES, Esa., O.H.H.B. 

T he pmvions aiticlo on this sahjcct (p. 174} rontaiued a list of those rhcmical tests, or re-agents, 
which will be required by any one who should attempt to prove tho rcoUfy of those phenanena 
which science has very leocntly disclosed: to that list should be added a solution of Ihne, called 
nitrate of Itms, made by gradually adding to diluted aqua forth) a ihw partides of chalk, or whitening, 
so long as the acid can dissolve the chalk, and produces any efiervcsccnco (or hissing}. Ihe clou 
fluid fhniishes one of the most certain tests for oxslic aoid that we possess. 

After these preliminanea, I come at once to the rosnlts that have attended my own oxporinuints, 
and which it is my object to assist others to work out, that no one may attach Uind ondenoe to 
Bssertions which cannot be snpportod by the evidence of positive tkets. A mcfliod of preparing liquid 
manure of the simplest chaisoter, has been given in the tormcr article. I have subsequently been, 
and am engaged in a scries of experiments upon a sample of guano, obtained of Mr. Froasor, and 
wbioh appears to be gonnine, as that peculiar substanoo onght^ bnf too rarely is flnmd, to be; and 
here, I observe, in passing,—^tfaot every result of any onalyids, onnounoed by Meson. Thamaan on^ 
Way, in their two orticleapnhluhedinthe Jhiyiil.Apri<iHAMral Abeistp’s Jfoa/mat, is ftdly sa n cti on ed, or, 
at least, supported by the phenomena, whidh have been developed by nfyseUMuring the conne of that 
series. , , 

Assuming that a liquid manure boa been prepared aeexading to tho ibrm before given, and a glass 
oylindar provided, 8 inches deep, and 3 or 4 jnnbijs wide, i^cn at both ends, one otiflee beug of 
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ABSOsmoM AXD FIXATION OF 1IANCKE8 BT EABTH8. 


ftiS vidtbi the other moiih contraoted, bnt dmm ont ahont an inch like the nock of a botUei 
tbe proeeu of flltxatioa will be time eandoeted. A pieee of linen i* fkstened eeenrel^ on the neck, 
and then, a qwtity of good garden loam, aneened to remove atonea and flbrea, ia put into the veaaol, 
ao aa to flu it exactly, vrithont hoUowa, to vrithin an inch of the upper or vvide oiifloe. Ibe earth 
dionld not be finely pow d ered, no: ia it required to be quite dry; it ia beat when in that atate which 
gardencra prefer for potting a fine rooted plant, when they mean the aoil to touch and cncloac every 
ladieai fllae,and yet ao moiat aa to abaorb every drop of wider, and to diatriboto it equally throughout 
ita anbatance. Qlaaa veaaela are to bo preferred, berauae they permit the operator to watch the pro- 
greaa of the fluida; therefore, a atont tmnbler, or aome aoidi glaaa, ahould be idaoed under the cylinder, 
to receive the liquid that wiS pace tbrouq|h the aoil, and the linen drainer tied over the contracted 
orifice of the veaael. The apparatna tbni arranged—two fluid ouncea by meaanrc-glaaa (k a. about a 
oomnum wine-glaaa) of the liquid manure (of which I preaume tiut threc-fourtha of apint ore ready) 
are caroftilly poured over the whole aur&oe of the earth, and left at rest to diatribute itaelf through ao 
much of it aa it will aaturate. Ten minutea will aufflee, and then other two ouncca arc gently poured 
on the aoiL If that bo moderately loamy, oa waa my apecimen, aix ouncea of the liquid, in thnw por- 
tiooB, each admitting a ten minutea’ interval, may aaturate the bulks in which caae two ouncea more 
will produce the filtration through tiie linen ofabout an ounce of a char eolourleaa Jlttid. 'When that 
ceaaoa to drop, the whole of it ia returned over the top of tlic aoil, and permitted to remain at rcat, that 
(hemieal action may ctfect thoao aurjniaing changoa which the mutual play of afBnitica arc now 
proved beyond any doubt to efiect. I have found that a column of good kitchen garden mould, 7 
inchea deep, and 3| wide, placed in a glaaa cylinder, aupplied with twelve ouncea of the liquid manuro 
deacribod in my previoua article, yielded three ouncea of colourlcaa filtrate, the lout droppinga of which 
bcoome tinged with the undccompoaed manure. Whenever thia efibet ia obaerved, the jiroccaa mnat be 
atopped by the withdrawal of the receiving veaael, the contenta of which ore to bo aubmitted to com¬ 
parative experimente. Theae, to a practiaed chemiat, are anfiicicntly aimplo; and to render them ao 
to the young practioner, I reoito the courae adopted by myaelf ainee t^ publication of VrofeaBor Way’a 
and Mr. Ihomaon’a experimenta. The abaorption of ammonia, whether in the pure atate, or cmnbiiird 
wiftt amda—in which latter caae it waa olwaya attracted fivm Ha aeith, and .fired by the earth- wiia 
the loading ^enomcnon obaerved by thoao gentlemen. Now, it ahonld bo remembered tliat, the 
aolaiionft^horae-droppingB,deBcrib^ by me, wua prepared with two fluid drachma of cauatic ammonia, 
blended wi& about throe quarta of aoft water (ruin water, an containing no lime, ia to bo preferred). 
The twelve ouncea of clcor liquid manure, obtained from the infooion, certainly contained aome ammonia, 
though, moot likely, in the atate of a humate. 

1. The firat atep waa to preaent a pioco of glaaa, moiatoned with a very little muriatic acid to, and 
juat over the aur&oe of the liquid contained in a ahallow veaael like a wateh-gloaa. That acid haa on 
intonaely atnmg affinity ibr free ammonia, and thia it ahowa by producing a haay white cloud of common 
aal ammoniac (in ch^cal language, hydro-dhlorato of ammonia). The brown liquid did exhilnt a 
flunt trace of thia aolt, but one very much morf^denae, when a piece of qnick-limc, or a few drppa of 
cauatic potadi aolution waa added to it. Hie clear filtrate being then aubmittod to the aamo treatment, 
proved the great oMraetion of ammonia. A trifling hoxe waa indeed diacerned, wSen the lime or 
potaah WBauaed,bnt that waa occaaioned an exceoa of the liquffi manure, aome of whidh hod poaoed 
unaffiacted by the earth, and begun alightly, to tinge the liquid in the receiver. And here, bo it noted, 
that twelve ouncea, or three-fourtha of a junt of a atrong manure, poured over a column of aoil not 
8 indhea deep, muat exceed, beyond comperiaon, the doie that could be applied in any prooeoa of gardening 
or agriculture. 

2. A amaU quantity of the olcar brown fluid waa teated for lime by a few droiia of oxalate^ of 
ammonia. Some trifling quantity of a adluble aalt vS lime—oa the mnrtate, nitrate, or acetate—^might 
be preaent in certain Uq^ mannroo, and in that caae the oxalic text would produec greater or Icoa 
turUdity I hat incur experiment no anoh change occurred. Bnt very diffiirent wua the efibet cauaod 
by draping oxalate of ammonia into the clear filtrate that hod paaaed from the aoiL The turbidity 
waa immediatet and the quantity of oxalate of lime waa ao abnndimt, that the liquid bcoamo milky 
white, anoeoeded by a oopiona dipatit of white matter. Thia one ^enomenon alone anfficed to verify 

>.aU the leading theta announced ty the two chemiata befiito named. But how are we to account for 
■udl extncrdiaaiy, and teetolbro uncontemplated mutationa ? The manure-water contained acarecly 
atnceuflimeinaBy xtMet the aoil which fbrmed the filter gave little hiaaing or efibrveacence whra 
atrongmnriatio add waa dropped /m its yet the^tftrote li^ud abaolutely abounded with cretaceoua 
iaatten,andtoaaobadegreethataq^{rftaonaaolutianofaaapwaainBtantlyanrdledbyit In a word, 
the fluid wah prodnoed from the aoil fai the condition of extremely hard teatar —a reault, by the by. 





mtoPEDicu Lnmsmi. 


which p^tB to another &ot of deep intneati na]iid]r« that while maaimai aolid or floidt Tield np all 
their nntritioiu elementa to loamy aoila, to the point of aatmatioa) th^ attract jf^mn fheu teib, and 
expel other elcmonta which poaaeaB innntritive and deleterunu qualities I 

3. Bnt now importaiit qoeatioiM present themaolTea I and to ihoae we require of onr re-agonta (dear 
and unamtugnons aaawen. What ^n were the elements in the manure a^ in the earth whmh, hy 
mutually attracting each other, pradueod such new oombinationB P 

(o). Bmytu, either as a nitrate or acetate, being dropped into the filtrate, gave a precipitate of 
sulphate of faaryt I hence we arc sure that sulphuric acid must have been present in the manure. 

(ft). NUratt aftUtier caused an immediate deposition of the chloride of that metal, and thus prored 
the existence of hyditHihlorie acid (muriatic) in the manure, in which, most likely, it had existed in 
the state of common salt. * 

(e). h little carionatt oftoia in solution, added to another small quantity of the flltraio, caused a 
risi^ separation of a lit& chalk—a mere milkiness; which, however, sufficed to prove that some 
carbonic arid was there. This became more evident from the turlndity occasioned a finr drops of 
pure barytes water. Ihus proofr demonstrative of the presence of two or three arida holding in soln- 
tion definite quantities of lime, were obtiuned. These adds, at the moment of their development, 
eenued by the attraction of lime in the sod, had quitted their ammonia, entered into close chemical union 
with the lime, and passed awny with it, as a sulphate, muriate and carbonate, or compound hard 
water,, 

(d). The ammonia and the colouring humid matter, simultaneously liberated, became flv«d in the 
aril, and so firmly, that any subsequent applications of rain-water fiiilcd to carry them aunty. 

Knongh has lx.'cn said to indneu reflection, and a course of rigid experiments. A lar^ stride is 
mode, and the march onward continues.' Errors may perhaps bo detected; bnt a true thcoey'of 
manure promises to be the result. t 


ON TBAINING THE CAMELLIA BETICULATA. 

f nOSK who ora much engaged in gnrwing the Cainollia are well aware that the old species, called 
ruticnlata, is one of the most unmanageable to train into a good form; nor, indeed, is it likely to 
reccivo mch attention on occounl of its own merits, while the number of &r more beautifbl varieties 
is being augmented eviny year. But tliough it is principally used os a stork on which to graft better 
sorts, &n.' arc but frw collections in whicit it is not uilotted a place; and it is certainly desirable to 
retain it, wi .n it only to show, by contrast, the grand effects of cultivation. Ite flowers also, according 
to the most advanced opinhms at floriats, ore coarse and wanting in chasteneas of outline; but their 
unusnal sise and showy colour compensate in some measure ibr their other defects. 

C. reticulata is, however, on the whole very defective in character, and its flowers are not likely 
to be much improved; but, if it is worth growing at aJi in a collection, it aboold be trained to assume 
a much better form than that which it commonly luuC In a conununication published in the Annalee 
de la Soeieti (T HorticaUare de Pari*, M. Neumann briefly notices the results of on experiment which 
ho mode with ft plant of this sort, and which, institsM by so eminent a ooltivater, would seem to 
prove that tins dnahubk olgeet may be attained with complete success. M. Neumann namtes his 
experiment os fuHows ,■—" l^t year, selecting a vigorous pWt for my purpose, 1 commenood to pinch 
oif the young shoots as soon os they were two inches long. The operation was performsd,about the 
end of April Tins year, the some plant produced three flowers, and twentyneven wood buds cr 
shoots, of which a good number were borne on the wood three and fimr years old, a riroumstanm which 
never h^ipens in the absence of such wi operation.” Finohing the young shoots, what properly 
perfonned, is always conducive to the growth of fresh wood, as may bo seen in the dense and handsome 
qtedmens which ore exhibited every year; butthough thu practice is femiliar to all horticnlturists, no 
one, excepting M. Neumann, appears to have thought it worth while to apply it to the variety of 
fkungiKa under “K t 

-— 

UEOPKDIUM UNDElni.* 

• 

i F tide is not the most brilliant, it ia at least the most singnlar of totiestrial orchids. For gardsste it 
is a rare onriority, for botanists a perfect wonder, and an olfjeat of just pride for the ssttaspsisiBg 
eultivotn who intz^noed it. The oharaoters of type may 1^ stirted in a finr worfei:—It is a 
Pypripediam, the labellum of which, instead of being jmo^ like a dipper, extends in that of a toalne, 

*BrJ.E.Jmiaios,Ilacjwga>HiilmM, as. Item tea Ibnftw Stern. * 















OAXDXlf VIBOTILS. 


iiflzraw mud eztondiag dowmnurdB, like die other diviaone, in the fian of e aairaiir hand. 

The eepele axe of a yi^owieh white cdhniT, the two inferior ere joined together in one t about two inohee 

longi end etriotod with greeniih nerroe. ^>e petals (inchiding the labeUmn) extend to at leoit a 

feotin length: they axe paloi 
striated in feoe of their inter¬ 
nal hose, having a ipot on the 
two posterior eomers or hems 
of the depressed ooranole or 
protoherenoo which surmounts 
the ^nostom or eohnun. 

Ihis noble plant is a native 
of Kew Orenoda, where Mr. 
linden discovered it in 1843, 
in the territory of Chiguara, 
in the small woods of the Sa¬ 
vannah, whioh rise on the 
Cordilleras to an altitude of 
1630 metres, or felly 650 feet, 
and ovorloohingthu vast ferests 
of Matocayho. It has been 
described by Dr. Lindley frirni 
a dried specimen; and has rc- 
oontly flowered for the first 
time in Europe, in the ri«di col¬ 
lection of M. I’csoatorc, at his 
Chateau, Cello, near St. Cloud. 

It is wortli wlule to (sm- 
sidcr fiir a moment one of the 
most carious examples of that 
law which is justly called the 
law of balance in the organs 
(of jdants). According to a 
fundamental rule of symmetiy 
in thrir flowers, orchids idiould 
have a verticil of three sta- 
mons, alternating with the in¬ 
terior parts of their pcriantii. 
Now, in consequence of a 
normal abortion with the gen- 
crality of these plwtii, the p<^ 
terioT stanum exists only in 
fm a State of fertility; the two lo- 

’ J h»al ones having disappeared, 

2 or being only present in a 

^ state of sterile prutubctanco 

on the gynostem or cohunns. 
In the Cyptipodinms on the oontrary (Cypripodinm, Vropedinm), the posterior anther is replaeod ify a 
fleshy caruncule, but to compenaate for this, the two lateral anthers exist in a periect state. If we odd 
the ono^tomcned flower of an Orchid (Orchis}, to the two-stamcned flower of the Uropedinm, wo 
obtain the thiee-stanwned flower of the ideal and symmetrical typo of the Orchid fiunily; and thus, 
in botanical arithmetic, as in ordinary calcnlations, two added to one moke throe. 



QASDEN CTENSILS. 


[The annexed emgraving represents some Belgian novelties of the class of garden ntensila; and 
may perhaps bo suggestive of sonusimprovements in the mads of watering plants. The figures and 
descr^itions/ue tokm from La Sdgigut BartieMy 

At the Agiienltnral lastitatc of Hohcnhcini, a new method of watering plaats and gardens was 









PKomaioirAZ. and hobai. TBiuniro. 


brangiit inio notioe, and wliich, in Gennan, is saUad, SohneBgutaer; in Hemiafa, Sehndffieter s and in 
Frenoh, Armoir a la mtnirie (aU three toms signiijfing, litenlj^i fHiei mriarwr). figure 1 shows 
this invention with the mode dt applying it. It consists of a wooto tab. hound hy Iwc^ of iitHi, 
Aimished at the top with iron handles, and in front with two stont leather straps, hy which it is sns- 
pbndod from the back of the worlunan. At the hotton of the tnb is a copper soch^ to which a gntta 
peroha or India-rubber p^ is attaihed, 
and at that part of this pipe, which nuqr 
be conveniently hold I 7 the hand, there 
is a imiaU tnni-ooak, and beyond this a 
Hixmt end rose, the latter having tho 

holes below. The tub contains as much wMf 

wntoi^lu tho workman con cony, and MjlJ o,. . j 

when it is empty it is not token off -f K 

liis bock, but filled at the pomp by a 
second person. The turn-cook enables 

tho operator to stop or discharge the Jk 

water at pleasure. By this contrivanoe 'jT IT fiF & 

a great saving of time and labour is B A y ' a p 

effected. [Home adaptation of this idea B ywh \ 2 iMl 1 1 

Figure 2 represents a new pot con- ml, i| 

strocted to prevent worms entering at t f III' 

the bole in the bottom. In some gardens; V V* 

where the earth is rich, the cartli-war^s B f 

are very tniublcsuinc, cspeciaily when 
tlie ground is damp. In these loooUtieB 

the worms crawl into the pots by means of the hole at the bottom, and if they commit little ii^nry in 
the oixsi ground, they nro not so harmless among tho roots confined in a poL In order to obviate tho 
evil arising from tiicir intnudon, tho new form of pot represented at figure 2 , has been invented by 
M. Ghyselin, potter, at Brussels. The bottom is distingouhed by having threo fret, which ore 
only prolongations of the pot. Tlio bottom is thus raised above the ground, and the worms 
arc thereby prevented from entering at the hole. This pot has also the advantage of beilitating 
tlie eireulation of air, and preventing tho stagnation of water. [Werrms, however, do not always 
cuter garden-pots through the dramago hole, but sometimes, cspeciaUy in small pots, from the ti^ 
Against this 1^' proposed form offers no safiignard. After all, the beat plan is to take care on what 
foundation the pots ora set]. 

Among tile useful lu^culturul contrivances, may bo noticed tho iron trellis, represented at 
figure 3, which coniliines solidily, eleganco, and lightness, qualities never fimnd togetbCT in wooden 
trellisaa. The iron trellis, too, preserves all tho finrns or shapes which ore given to it, and one may 
tltus train plants in all the varied styles which ate otherwise applicable. The form which is used has 
a einnhtr head, like a parasol, consisting of fbur wires, which are bent and sustained in their position 
by three eireles or haojsi, tho undermost oonsidetubly stouter tlum the others. Tho stem is supported 
at the base by tlirco prongs, which arc made so as to admit of being fixed in the ground or in a pot 
This form, when mado from three to four fhet high, prodneos a very good effbot, when nW to support 
such a plant os Calystegia xmbescens, which looks remarkably well trainud to this form of trellia. This 
some finm may also bo used in training climbing roses, in pots or in tho open ground j their branches 
being led over tho arches so os to cover the whole, present a mass of fiowcis in tlm summer time. 


PROFESSIONAL AND MORAL TRAINING. 

SxmoESTivii Hnm Addbesskd id Tomro GABDEtrEus. 

By Hsl W. P. KEANE, Aotbob or r^ "Busorms or Binuarr." 

MATURE proceeds by fixed lavra 1 ahe is not a oonftised jumble of things—to-day one U^ng, 
sS. to-morrow anotiier. All the relationB of the diffbrent parts of Natan an mntnal a^ exact, and 
eno thing moves on in a beautiltal agreement with all other things. Then is a reason fbr,eveiything, 
and then is a rule by which everything is directed and controlled. |t is not enough to say, " that 
there are mysteries in many of the operations ot Natrao whl^ it is impossible fbr us to rnmnd.” 
Although there may be many things beyond our oomprehension, there is nothing which should be 









TBB Cm-TITATIOR OF THE AMAXtU» FAMltT. 



IwytRUi oor inqniiy. ■ Tho power always at wwk in vegetation is truly waodoeftil; the develo^nient 
sadprogreMofv^etable life) thercktionaof the ami to Hie plant ptedneed; tbeeflbct8ofl%ht,heat, 
nioistiire, front, and olectricityi tho natnre of manatee, their particnlar aaee and leeulte, may all he 
ooneidGied as myeterlee at present in some meaenro anresolved. But from what we see in othtr parts 
of Nature which have been dearly revealed to oor observation, it is bnt reasonable to oondudc that 
what of these now appears mysterions to our nnenligbtened minds, is governed and rogalated by laws 
as fixed and as certain as thoK whidi prevail in the other parts of the system of Natme with which 
we sre acquainted. There ie every reason to bdievo that tho laws at vegetalde and animal lilb, and 
growth, and nonrishment, and deray, are eqnally wdl cstabluhcd, and equally invorialile. '* 

In explaining to you the pmdplos upon whiih vegetation is based, I aU begin with the seed, 
which contains with^ itself the froetifying principle—a oonccntcation of vital matter stored up in the 
Bmalloit compass, to bo acted upon by agents eeeential to the dovolojimcnt of vegetable existence. „ The 
seed possesses the inhraont prindj^o of producing each to its hind. The vital principle in the seed 
(deprived of the agents necessary for vegetation) would lay dormant for ages i Imt allow thrso agents 
access to the seed, and a change is produced: the first impulse is given to vegetation. No one or two 
of these agents will effect tiie change—either singly or combined; the third must be admitted to con¬ 
tribute its diarc of tho wrah. The three combined arc oU-powerfbl to prodnoe a great change in the 
donnant seed, 'rbesc throe great agents are nothing more than a temperature above the frecsing point 
of water, or Sif Fahrenheit; moist^; and atmosiheric air. 

While the seed remains dry, no change takes place in its texture; but when it is placed in a situa¬ 
tion fovourable for vegetating, it absorbs mdstnre, when the seed swells; the germ, or first embryo, is 
seen to increase in sise, and ultimately to burst the outide or seed-covering; tho radido, or roidlcts, 
desoend into the soil for food, and to give stability to tho growing; plant; while tho plumule dioots 
upwards to dcvolope or expand itself in the air. Kvciy seed of qutritioos tlmits car vegetables contains 
within itself storth, gluten, sugar, and albumen, 'nms wc find that the seed which before germination 
was nearly tastdcBs baa acquired a sweetness, and is partly soluble in water (a portion of the stsrdi 
having bran converted into sngor), and the gluten and Blbupen have also undcrgmie a change. The 
soluble ports of tho seed constst gam and sugar, which form but a small portion of the whde mass; 
the three remaining, gluten, starch, and slbnmen, ate insoluble in edd water, benra the xneaervutiou of 
grain, and many garden cropa. 

To carry mi vegetative process when water is absorbed by the seed, it is necessary that it should 
also absorb oxygon firm tho atmosphere. I have stated that the ptesenra of moUtaie is indispensably 
nooessaty for the germination of all seods. How it acts is thus explained:—It is by tiio absorption of 
moutore into its tradnro that tho starch and* other constituents of the seed are oonverted into tho proper 
nourishment best fitted to sujqily the omfatyo plant. Starch, gluten, and albumen are insdaUe in raid 
water, bnt plaood within tho inflneura of oxygen, the prindpal constituent of the atmosphere—os seeds 
win neithor germinate in rarbonie oeid gas nor in hyfomgcn nor nitrogen gas, nor in aU combined—by 
the obsoiptian of the oxygen gas from the atmoqfocro, a portion of the carbon at tho stareh in the seed 
is oonverted into carbonic acid. This camUnatioa prodnocs heati—a provision of natnre to forward tho 
germination of the seed. An examplcof thiseffbetis afforded in the beat cvedvedin the proocssof malting. 

THE CULTIVATION OP THE AMAHYLUS PAMILT.* 
iniHOSE bulbons plants which an comprised in colleotions under tho name of Amaryllis, may he 
ft gronped in sab-genera, or genera, very distinct as regards their ctiltivation, thns:— 

Btombergia {8. Mm). 

Nsy bo grown in the open ground, and is not injoied axoept in voiy sovere winters. 

BoUadonna {AmmySu BAMham). Zrpliynntiies {Am. mMiu, go). Btnmuixia eriipa, go). 

FhjoeUa (ilk t/mt, go). Hidiiuthat {Am. pnOtiuit, go). Norine {Am. osmjfUM, ^). 

llay be grown in t^oprai ground, or in pits er ftamoa iMfanid firm tile oidd. They may also bo oovand 
with hinA-ihxw* i tiiooe aa well as aU other itenotuies nndor whioh they ore grown in the open ground, muit bo 
oovand whh mats at otiior protooUve matatisl when the frost is intense. As soon ts tho weather heoomeo 
ioilMIsnfly fine, they may again be unsoTotod altogether. 

A—The Amaryllis (Zqphytandm)Atimaaoo, a native of Viigisii, is the moot hardy of the genua. It is, 
hoirevai^ somettmai injured by frost whm tiie winteni an severe. 

Vdleta (tin. psq wws). Lycoris {Am. ossiob). Brnasvigia {B. iasgAMo^ taimrm, go). 

Bsqoin a tempente gnenbonso. 

TTltipiigitiiiia {Am. eo ss i ii ie h i, rndAt, oahvffoM, p AIt t eim , ntioslsta, n iti is, mbmin^hni, go. 

•XyV.I«mVaaHonrn,Konscraan,(niaak Item OwFloro dot SOmo. 
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Tbbae aie qpeoiH fiom tbo torrid looiS) aird loquita the following trea t men t ,* whfoh ii eqniUy gppUoaUe to 
their tuimetoua moH-bred TuiotiM:— 

Hio bnlbi miut, dming the time of reet, that io, thuing the three or four lout numthe of the year, 
be kept very dry. They may be kept in the pota on a d^ ihelf in the itorc. In loiinaiy they ore 
placed near the li^t, and where they may be free from drip. By-ond'by, their aeapea and leavoa 
will commdhoe to grow, when they mnat be slightly watered, gtadnally increasing the quantify. They 
will flower and ripen seed under this treatment, especially if the praceas of artiflcial focundation has 
been careMly attended to, whether means of their own pollen, or with that of aomo other apedes 
or TOtflfy. Suoccaa in the maturation of the seed depends on the following precantiona:—Avedd 
changing the pot from its place; maintain the tomperaturo at from Ity to 12° Beanmer [0S° to 60° 
Fahron^t], at the least, and never allow it to got below 8° Beanmer [60° Fahienlmit3i water moder¬ 
ately and always when noccaaary. The production of the seed never oifocts the health of the bulb, if 
them directions are corciully followed. 

As for the plants which have not flowered, and those whose flowers have not home flruit, it 
is advisable to place them in tbo month of May in a dose flnunc, the lights of which should be 
opened hjr the middle of June, if at that time they may be watered by genial ahowcni. Ihc lights 
must then be kept ofli except in the cose of odd or rain. Ibis treatment is only applicable to 
the liisilthy biUis*, and not to those tbit arc weak or unimnaising. These lost must be jireservod 
under glass all the summer, and shaded towards the middb of the day. Unhealthy pbnts are 
liabb to be attacked by the ooccus) and in order to free them from these insects wbeh lodge 
between the scales, the bdb should be brushed with a soft brush, havmgapointed handle, which moy bo 
used lx?twecn the scales, as occasion may/oqnirc, by which means the insects are dislodged. This gpera- 
tbn repeated from time to time, is the b^ and saft^ mode of.kecping the bulbs dear of the insects. 

It is advisable to arrange the bulbisuccordiug to their state of advancement. Those which have 
attained the same uniform growth require the same treatment. On one side ore placed those which are 
weak and not dispased to grow; on another those which ate growing abwly, and must be excited| 
and so on. The most fovounible time to re-pot the pbnts is when they attain to their strongest 
growth. This opemtion must bo performed with the foUowmg piecautious:—1'ukc lore not to break 
tho hall, but take off about two inches of the surfacwsoil, careftilly dear and adjust the principal roots, 
and pl.ico a byer of new soil ui the huttom d* the pot Thb sml ahould be compoaod of eqnal portiona 
of loom and loaf mould, well mixed together i then i>lacc the hnlb on the top, filling up the rides eore- 
fiilly with more sdl, and press tho whob gently down. A copious apiiUraition of water shimld then he 
given to ."onsolidote tho s^ and refresh tho bulbs. After a slight syringing, plaxiu the pbnts in a fiuiuo 
which most he kept quite dose for a few days, un^ a gentle shower fliUs, when the li|^ts may be raised. 

All the healthy plants must be treated m this way until the middle of August, when, if t^- weather 
is cold and doudy, tho lights must be kept on, and ndtber water nor riiodo applied to the pbnts. By 
this treatment they will rapidly attain maturation, and the leaves will become dry. At, the bttcr 
stage the bulbs should be removed from tho frames, and placed in the pots on the abdves of the stove. 


UfU ofTnpumljUmtlt .—^The focostsaf Easequibq,fromwhichU<naexcelBapn]rjoct> toinritititdeof IfiOfoet, 
has been toaversudfyEicbsidSchomburgk, who, sftor having vividly dclinaatod Ilia orowded growth of the trees, 
the climbing plsnti^ and the creeping ebuba, which connect tho stems in imponctnUs meshes, sad flic periritei of 
the foUon trunks, dwcUa upon a p^t with which wo on less fomiliar—the light of trapiod iiaeiti. On the ground 
the eye would miae the ^ibudour of the'flowers of other rogionq and detect only foagi, fonts, and decaying 
vegetaUs structures; for even at noon a sahdued li|^t prevrili m tb foireite, since ccsroely anywhsro b a portion 
of the dey visibb ihnnq^ the cbedy mterbcod bninchw; but^ rithough tho li|^t b eubduad benoath eo danea a 
oovoiing of foliage, there b more light titan b dark pine foxcets. Kittiits comas to tha Santa condusiott sa to the 
remarkahlo, cad, as yet, but littie studied qneetion, of how planb still thrivo so well, and thdr green ctgoas arc 
abb to respire in shaded pub of the most dense vegetation w|fiah tito crust of the earth saywhere preduoas 
(riysrarima-AnsKiUm. p. 6). “I wu sstoubhad," writes he, "to find so mnoh Iqfot honostii the nobb iim 
the widcly.qmad foliage of which sosndy onyr^ore sllowod the dty to be seen. Bem s inb g the Muns at ms 
must varied times of the day, it oould not be ascribed to tbs peipondimibc Uriht of noon, but to titosa 

• AmsiTllla (RIppeasInmi) vtttste is the only qiedea that dof{Bot nqidrs Vjf aaiMrsUnstawBt of Htppasstnoi, sipatlsm 
hSTtnysbovn that ttthriwa teat tea tower te m pstmt pj B than tiis others. This bat shorn tliattliepifiit nest UktlyMSBos bona 
saextn-tn^iealniilen. Anthscs an not agreed sate lb hsUtsti sms are fl(ii|iliiba that it hshafs b thaQipt at Good Hope, 

hut analogy oaonu tolkTDartlia pnbabfljty batlt btoan Ameria. 
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iaoiDiiatUa und n lationii of lighl^ Thioh, ftlUiig from abore tbioiit^ the raowded maaaei at laavoa ia''ciTCity 
dinotko, lieiiig nfleotod from stem to atom, and from branch to branch, flualljr noohing the Iowa qwco in the 
thbket, and then podnee a tons of dull hiafre peculiar to tnpieal nature. In fret, what would boeome of that 
whide world of idaata deatinod to live in tbia ahade, if nature had not given the huge maaaea of foliage^ wbiidi 
pndnoe it, a atruotun end diafribution which permits it, althouf^ nflectod a thona^ timoa, atiil to roaoh in 
auffloient power the planta living benoafit” Tbia probto may be expreaaed mare definitely aa foUowa :—"We 
have to explain why the ahadowa of obeouto deciduona fiiroeta in the temperate aone an prineipdily illuminated by 
tranamitted, and in the tropica, by reflected li^tt and why the ooniibroua fiueete arc poorer iii. theae two lumineua 
aonrooa, and thenfiue, ao frequently deprived of planta growing in the ahade. yfe first think of the 
and fimna of palraa, of the compound, and, therefinu, impetfbedy ahading forma of leaves, which thus contribute 
powoifrilly to the Iq^t tune of the tnqiieal foroats., But trees poaeoaaing this character fiirm a part only, not the 
wbolo; for thoae fijrma with simple leaves, as the lautid and bomhaz type, preponderate in variety (rf ibtm or 
•iae of the loaf, dnd ovon the form of tho leaves cf the Isiuraceie, which tccun in ao many trninoal fiunfiica, ia 
wanting in that tranapennt texture to which the light of tho half-shaded parts of the northern deciduona forests is 
owing. But mttlita has pointed out another mere universal dharaeter of the trdee of tropical £> 10010 , ui tlio 
oirangemont of the leaves, which appears intended to complete tho former. In idimates where cold or aridity 
oanae tho winter sleep of woody phtats, they devehqy! a wry much larger number of small bronchos, wh^ usually 
form a morn oonnected, nUhougb, on the whole, pourcr strutnm of leaves than in the truiiica This, therefore, 
throwi a deeper shadow upon tho ground, although it is moro transparent, not so diep, however, os in (he 
ooniferaua forests, tho crowded leaves of which ore opaque. On the other hand, it is evident that the unintorrapted 
heat and moiaturo of tho equatorial climate also msure a longoi duration of tho first formed tnnnchos, many of 
whidh in tho temporato sono foil off or remain undevclopod, and must, therefore, produce fresh ramifloatioiis to 
allow of the necessary number of leaves being formed; these first branches attracting the outTcnts of sap, owitinuo 
to grow exoontrically, and hence leave between their uppermost tuftsiof t^aves, £e., tho youngust and softest port, 
more or leas broad intervola. Under this double eenditiun of the formation and distribution of tho foliage, wo 
may poteeive univenully in the latter climate “ a eortnin and wholly peculiar permeability -aeon only in its 
simplest and most dewlnpod state in the palms—oven in woody pbintB, which in other reflects but little rcaemUo 
the bitter, and in which the moco eopions development of the romifloatinns of tho stems produces this prevailing 
dharaeter, imumneh as they imitate and repiaco the natural growth of the summit of pslms. “ Inrgu masaia uf 
very delioite foliage in this manner obtain so lij^t an aspect, that they appeal', oa it were. In float in the air; but 
oven down to the smallest fom iqion tlio sml, everything oidiibits a tendency to on cxcontric distribution, which 
does not pmmit tho separate organs to press upon one another, but by tho eonstant crossing of lines in every 
direction, produces qiaees for tho transmission of air and light.” Ilite nature addresses man like tho noblest works 
of medimval aidhitecture, the pointed srehes of wliicli, of Amljian origin, haw, it is supposed, bomwi-d that 
openness oonjoined with gigantic mosses, and infiiutu variety of form, from two palm stems, with thuir ponnifurm 
leaves in contact—^|(ajr 1849. 


fbmtf VnUmg On QaaKHa ^ Vie/U and Onammtal —Oonsidotablc attention ii beetowed, at tiic present day, 
on those useM jdsnts whidh are oapahlc of being used with nraamental effect, from the variety, the edhnir, and 
elegance of their foliage. The purple-leaved Atriplez, for inatanee, may always form an a(^eeable contrast with 
the green Ichvea of other planta. The yvliow Beet, with rod or raao-coloarod stalks, would have a very fine cffijct 
fimn the prominenoc of ihi brood nihiurad veins. The Balsam Onciimber, certain apecics uf Gouid, and Oneumia 
CitniUui, maybe allowed to run over tho ground, or may bo trained greoofiiUy to tho trunks of old trooo, or round 
orbonro. TIict there ore many varieties of Cobbago, as tile curly grooniab, or red strosked locmiated sorts; sU 
which, by tho elegant forma 1 ^ agreeablo colours of their fulisgu, an admiralily adapted for the piupoaoa of 
decoration. Tho UAw fiiti! prnmeU (curly atieakod Cabbage) ia heantifriUy tinted with a delicate nse-culnur. 
It ia diffleult to nnderatuiid how theso plants, which may bo grown so easily, ore not more generally used in 
oouniry gardens, wfaero they would produce, during a great part of tho year, an effiiot aa varied oa agreeable, 
t Budhpliata mig^ bo extensively employed in the general deooration of goidens end pleunie-grounda. A genus 
of phmts wblidt may be well reoonmien^'d for thia porposo, where there is ample spooe, is tim Bhuborb, of wbioh 
Bbeum thapontiei^ Emodi, and polmatum, when grown in rich gtoond, praient that luznrianoo of vegetatidn 
which ia priiuipally cliatai)taristui.of tnpioal planta. The Coator-oU, Sieinua oommunis, is onotiier exeocdingdy 


dunoteristie jdant, with its broad oxotio-lodong polmatod leaves; the 'variety called minus is the best for 
ordinary gardens. These bints may serve to attract attention to the importaneo of ^onts of eharaoteristic or 
striking foliage; equally important, in an ornamental pmnt of view, with the hrightoat-coloared flowem, and 
twiwdi mere oondueivo to general effhet.—K. ^ 

I Hgirii Unu.—In tho nurinfuai StrUeaKiml Chettto, Vtatmar Bmnbaidi, treating of Bastard fimna; oon- 
aidsTS that the ao-ealled bastard fimns of the genna Gynmopimma (Coropteria} mi^ arise, not from impregnation, 
but firan tips ooalaieeni» of the noti wfth each other, beosnse they germinato in hot-bousee in nmnbers together. 
Aa an imtanoo, he mentioni a plant of Oytisua Adami, which was produoed by gtoltirtg 0. pnrpureua upon 
0 . whonhy a hybrid was proddeed, which firequenlly aaoumod the ohanotera of a hoatard and often 

returned to itl primitive oobditions—at one time prodnoing purjilo, at aimther yoUow fiowen. Util is lemarkaUa 
anou^; and it the flmt inatanee of the formation of baitards in thia rwmar.— Saj> IhparU, 1849. 





TES JEFFEASOE PLVM. 


THE JEFFEllSON PLUM. 

Pkdxim. iVU order. RoMcna. 

r )M an acoonnt pulditihod in the fint vxJiune of tho JourtuA of ihe noriieuUuinA Sooiet)/, it 
appears that thia aaperb Flnm was firat brought into notice through Ur. Jamoa Barnet, in 
1841, who proomeditforhisniiraorymEdinbaighfroiu Ur. Wilaon, a nurBeTjrman in Kew Yotic. 
f!rom Ur. Bowning’a “Emita and Eniit Troea of Anuoica,” it appeara that tho Jefferaon Hum 
waa raiaed hy tho late Judge Bnel, and that tho an'ginal tree waa growing in bia garden near 
Albanjr. Ur. Downing renun-ka—“ If we were aakod which we conaidcrod tiie moat deairable 
and beautiM of dcaaert pluma, we riionld undonbtedl]( give the name of thia Tariety.” Aa may 
be jud^ firom the figu^ it ia certainly a moat beautiM kind aa to appeanuioo, and ezoeUent 
in quimty; perhapa, under favourahlo circumatancea, littio inferior to the Green Gage, but, 
from the apecimen we taated, cortainly not equal to our common ihTomito. Speaking of it 
Ur. Thompaon remorka “no one can r^ the preceding atatement from Ur. Downing without 
recollecting the wcU known excellence of tho Green Gage, and qneationing whethor, in point of 
flavour, it can poaaihly bo equallod by the vurioty under consideration. To aay that the Green 
Gage under tiie moat frtvourahln drcumstanocs for acquiring perfection would bo autpaaaed, 
might ]m>vo an oxiqgpiration. That lemama to be determined. In the meantime it con be 
stated that in the past uniitroutablo season (1845), in which <mly there haa been on opportunity 
&r comparison, tho Jefferson was flnmd decidedly superior to the Green Gage.” 

Fruit, large oval; stalk, about -ansinuh in length. Skin dork, remarkably apockled with 
purple and rod, and suffused with a ryh transparent bloom of cobalt blue. Flc^ deep orange, 
slightly adhering to the stone, juicy, rich, and sugary. Stone middle aixed, elliptic. Bipo the 
end of August on walls, continuing on standards until the end of September, and will hang 
for u considerable time after it ia quite ripe. Shoots smooth, or but partially or very alightiy 
downy, of an upright growth. Leaves middle siacd, elliptical, glabrous above, serrated or 
acutely crennlated. • 

For an oppeadonity of figuring this very admirable and excdlcmt plum we are indebted to 
Mr. Brown, t^ very inteUigent gardener to the Hon. Sidney Herbert, at Wilton House, nov 
Salisbury, and who received his plants from Ur. Glcndinning of tho Chiswidk Hurseiy. The 
troo being small and recently planted, only jneduced a fbw fruit, so that when the plants become 
thoroughly established, no doubt they will produce fii^ flniit even than that pourtrayed. It 
may certiMly be regarded os one 5f tiie very beat of plums; in foct as a joiae in a class of fruit 
thi^ ports of which are worthless. Fruit lists like plant lists require severely weeding, fiir it ia 
worse than insanity for any person to grow more than ten kinds of plunu; indeed, with the 
Jefferson, Green Qoge, Coo's Golden Drop, Downton Imperatrice, Washington, and tho Wine 
Sour for pteaerving, wo should bo quite autiaflod ; but on the aulgect of these long Bate wo shall 
have some remarks to make on a fhtnro occoaian. The Jefferson Flum is a free growing and 
hardy kind, aliko suitable to be grown against a wall or aa a standard, and tboae who have 
convenience will not regret luning planted it eztensivoly. 

Cuxnnax.—In pdnt of cultivation the Flum, though more hiudy, requires nearly the same 
treatment as that recommended in a preceding page for the Heotaiine. The same general 
prindplea ore appBcable—a dry bottom, a good but not hi|ddy enriched loamy soil, and a border 
not exceeding three foot in depth. Under such carciimstances a thorough ripening of the wood 
may bo depended upon, and soaaona being fovourahle, or protection adequate to the preservation 
of the blossom apjdied, a crap of fruit is certain. Those who havo large trees of inikior kinds 
would do well to graft them with the Jefferson; by such means several years would bo saved in 
the production of a crop. PtUm Trees are very traotablo^lante, they may be removed almost of 
Biqr stee, or at any age, provided common pains are taken in their removal; and when the (qierte 
tion is ptppotiy perfinmed, they will be benefited rather than hyured thereby. Tim sutgect, 
however, of fit^tree culture shortly occupy the attention of one of our best gardeners, 
when their management will be explained in gr^ 'dotaU.—AT 
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Bt ABTHTTB HENFBET, Em., F.I1.S., Laonnuoi ov BoxMn *x Si. ChnaoiTi Eocpmx. 


the EPIDEBItCB, OB BXIN. 



have now examined mffieisntiy, iac onr puipoee, Hie genenl ehaiaoter of the etroctnies 
forming Qie chief part of the nitetantial and permanent orgaiii of planta. Tbe peenUaritiea of 
leaies and of the green hcrbaceons tuauee Ibnning Hie luifaoe of yonng porta in general, haa been but 
lightly dwelt on, ahioe they paaseea a ^edal kind of atrnotaic wUoh has not yet been qnken of. 

All parta of a plant are cloaed up and protected team the direct action of the otmoepherc, a 
layer id cellular tinme, having ita own peouHar organiaation, and called the gadermit, at akin. The 
very loweat planta, in&ed, thoae compoaod of mere layen or tUamonta of cellular tiaane have, of courae, 
no diatinet cpidenmai and even the leaves of the Moaaes and allied tribes have none, since they are 
simply ringle or doable layers at flattened coUa, closely joined together, and may thus abnori be 
oompated vrith the epidermis of the more highly organised leaves, which conaiata of a aimilsr layer of 
flattened oella, apidied together closely, like the flag-stones of a pavement, and finming a coat or dcin 
completely envdojiing and protecting the loose, open, and irregular crilular tissue within. 

This epidermis may be readily stripped off the leaves or grocn stalks of many plants, especially of 
the Monocotyledons, as for exam]^, fiem the leaf of the Hyacinth or Iris, and then appears os an 
extremely thin, traniparont, and colourleas membrane, 
like a piece of very flne gold-beater's skin. 'Whenplaced 
benoath amioroscope Hds exhibita thetcsaclated appear- 
anob resulting flrom ita cellular nature, and is farad to 
be oompoacd of a single layer or plate of very much 
flattened cells. The mieroscopic cxaminatiim, however, 
reveab something more than this) we And numerous 
bo^ea of peculiar form interspersod among the cells, and 
a corefid examination riiows that these consist at pairs 
of somewhat Iddney-shaped cells, much smaller than the 
rest, with a slit-like opening passing down between 
them, right through the membrane. These ore the ito- 
matn at breathing pores, and arc pairs of cells forming 
the borders of a montb-Uke orifloe, through which the 
air or gases may pass in m out, os may be required in 
the chemical chragesgmng on in the spongy cells below. 

A leaf of the land just mentioned is composed of a quantify of irregularly fbrmed coUb, but loosely 
pocked so as to leave large spaces between them, and containing green coloaring matter and other 
substances in their interior. This spongy tissue is traversed by flbrous cells, here of the spiral vessel 
dhaiBcter, os may be seen by caiefiilly breaking a HyarinHi kof across end drawing the pieces 
asunder, when the clastic (piiul flbres vriU bo drawn out between the ftuetured ends. The flbrous 
bundles form the veiiu of the Icel The whole is covered up by a oomplete sheath of epidermis or 
skin, giving the smooth even surikeo to the leaf. The stomates exist here both on the upper and under 
surfooe) generally they are most abundant beneath, excepting in loaves floating npon water, in which 
they are natnrally all upon the upper exposed fooe. 

Leaves iff flti^ toxtore, soeb as those of the Lontel sr the Ivy, differ little in the essential nature 
of their structure 1 the veins are Btaonger, containing a oertain amount of true wood-cells, but the 
prinoipsl difbnnoe in the emudstenee iff tiie leavec dlpends i^on the condition of the epidermis. TEe 
hard, flim, and often ahining •orikoe ie prodnoed by the thickening of the inside of the walla of the 
cells of the epidernua, whioh faeoome thus partially filled uj^ by depoaiia, not applied like those 
thiekening the waod-oeQa, on all aides equally, but almost exchudvely on the free aide, next the 
external then, ae the oella ore dose together, these outer walla combinB to fittm a oontinuous, 
th ink ened, often leathery or horny eovering over the ontside of the leaf, whioh ia now usually 
diatinguUied by the q^edol name of the eatich. The ootaide at the cnticle, exposed to the air, 
fraqnentfy nndagoes a chemic a l change so os to he converted into a wax-like aabstanoo, or, os some 
Mppoaoct hie waxy matter iaaeaietedttoong^ the entide, and aolidiflea as it exudes npon the outer antfoee. 

L lnlhe GhrasMi and Hozie-tiula, it bfoomes stren g thened by a deposit of silica or flint 

Ih the thick flaaby leaves, anefa as those of the lee-plo^ the qxmgy anbitanoe of the leaf ii mneh 
mom ahonddat than in the flattened kinds{ andoeoading aa tlm epidermis ia more or km thiokened 
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by U>e fermation of iti catkmlar layeti, will the lesmi be fimnd Mft ud tender, u is BUtay HnemliiTaii^ 
themomi, or tongh and leaiating aa in the Aloea. 

Similar diffiwencea in the epidennia give to leavea moat of their prominent eztenial dutiaoteriatiea. 
I have already aaid the general texture chiefly depcnda upon it) and not cnly ia ihia the caae, hot 
what is oalled the eloOung of leaves is a port of the epidermal aystmn. H^rs ore merely eertain of 
the epidermal ceUa which have grown out into long fllamonta, and not nnfteqnently beoome subdivided 
so as to finmjmnted strings of oeila,nm]^ or branched. All the various gradatioiucf clothing, from the 
slight hoiriiieas to the dense fidt-liko coveiing,resnltfiomavaryingdegTeoafthGclongBtianaftheepei- 
dermal colls into hairs) fra1hefeltisBhown,l^artiflciallelt,bythoniicraaoope, tobe oompoaed of a mat¬ 
ted interlacement of hairs. The qnnypmnta or prickles at the tips or on the teeth of leaves are merely 
epidermal cells developed into a wo^y condition) and whatis called thescoirotw condition of the snrihee 
is in lik% manner produced by a number of the epidermal cells i;rowing out into little hard woody pointa. 
The innumerable othermodifleatians that are mot with will bercadilynnderstood from these few indicationa 

The more delieate leaf-lilce organs of plants, such os the petals, an of siniilar structuro to the green 
leaves, only oU is mote delicate there. The epidermis is very tender, and often most olegsat in its 
conCnmatiun) the sides (d'the cells being frequently waved, or toothed and dovetailed into one another. 
The glistening surfiice of many petals arises from tile epidermal oclls being each slightly swollen and 
protnberant, like a little dome, on the fine snrboc, in a manner which may ho roughly compared to 
the projections on the surfiice of a pebble pavment) and tbo vclvot-liko suifime ia a result of these 
outer sides growing ont as exceedingly delicate hairs. None of the flat epidermal colls oontaiu any 
colouring matter; and thus, by their smootiincss and tranqiarenoy, they act like a coot of vamidi to the 
surfiice, giving the colonrs beneath their bcautifril btilUanoy and cloomoss. 

Thu surface at all green parts, such %s that of young shoots, leaf-stelks and the like, of fldkhy 
leafless plants like the Cacti, Ike., arc all^Iotbod by on epidermis like that of the leaves, and oontinnous 
with it, HO as to form a perfect skin oU over the green pa^ of the pbmte. The oellulurtiasae beneath is 
spongy, like that tbrming the parenchpm or internal substanoe of the leaves, and sharot its active 
operations in the respiratian and other processes of lite. 

As the stems of woody plants grow older they lose thidr green colour on the sutfime, and beoome 
brown and rough. This arises from the production ob a new strauturo beneath the original epidermal 
cells, the C'lrk-ocns, which ore lunisUy squarish i’l form, thin-sided but strong, and contain no solid or 
flnid mulbr in tbeir iiiliirior. Layer otter laytT of these is prodiiecd, till their thickneas they 
conceal the still green spongy tisniu boncath, an-l i.s the plant grows older, first the acq{inid epidermal 
cells, then (-oc afhu' another layers of the cork-oells decay from the action of the atmosphere, so os to 
leave a rough suriacc, which is undergoing continual reparation by the formation of new cork-cclla 
below. At least this is mostly the case. Sometinus, however, the decaying cork is not replaced, and 
the Hher thus exposed to the air becomes aitected in like manner, but is ropainid continually below, os 
it wears off on the surfiu». 'Ihis kind of ){rowth gives rise to the stringy surfiice of certain stems, as, 
for example, of the Vino and the wild Clematis. 

Little rough points may ho noticed on the surfiico of shoots which sn losing theiT gnm tint, or 
have already became brown. These aro the bodies called leniiceb, and consist of little blister-like 
dianiptious of the oork-oells) the spongy layer beneath grows ont a little, and tiw oork-oells give way 
before the pressure, so as to tear irregularly and leave little free spaces, by wbioh sir ean make its 
way to and from tbo green cells bcucatb. These bodies are suppesed to simply the plaoe of tbs 
stomotes hero, os these do not exist in the corky layers. 

The epidermis of the roots of plants diffins remarkably from that of the ports expossd to the nr by 
the absence of stomates, which ore mmeoessary here, and would only mtennpt that continuity wbirh is 
necessary to prevent the passage of any solid matter into the interior. It is very delieate npon all 
growing points, and may bo regarded as a kind of filter through which the nntr^t flnid passes. The 
tender belike fibres olothing the roots of eertain plants (not the very flne'bnnehed extremities) ate 
oxaotly similar to baits in their aatoro) they ore epidennal cells, which grow ont from tiio general 
surbee, and they decay and fiiU off as tiie root grows older and its epidermis tongbor. 

It may bo mentioned, befiito concluding this part of theisulijeot, that leaves growing beneath the 
Burboe of water, always thin and delioate in structure, are fiequenily fllamentous and botiiery, bat 
even when flat and expanded have no stomates in their qddermia, vriiioh, with its thin outer 
walls, does not form saoh a harrier to (he passage of gases or flaids, as the firmer epideimb of 
airial organa • 

A poenlbrstructaro is noticed also in the aStial roots of the ep^ytioOtehidaoesa Thsoells shont 
thmr delicate absorhing tips ate strengthened and kept famse by slender qinl fibres lodfefy ecilsd 
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in their interior. Siinilar ipiial flbrei are lometiiBee nwt with in hain, o^eoialljr apon the epidoanii 
otieedi, ae on that of CoHanua,CohoBa e o and ene , end weny Acanthaoeom ^ante. Tl^ oella are veiy 
elegant microeoapio olgecta, and are very eaaily obaerved ecrapiBg them off the intflwelof the 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER STAND. 

P ROFESSOR Morten, in Xo Btigiqu* WrrHceie, haa giren the annexed form of Ornamental Flower 
Stand, which oomhinoe repreientatione of a li^t iron table, a wire Sower hoalket, and ornamental 
Belgian flower-pot of Tciy neat deaign I and anexamjdeof oncof tbeDwarf Finhs of Vorvien, rc&rred 
to at p. 21 & We give hia deaeription of tbeae aTtidea:— 

Ornamental Floiatr Pote.—^Theae are mannfaetnred by Meaara Boaoh, brothora of Hainant, Belgium, 

and ore well anited, from their onfltmental 
eharocter, Ibr growing planta in rooma, 
They ore ornamented wift ohaatc deaigna, 
in relief, in imitation of diflhrent objecta 
08 well aa flowen and fliliagG. The colonra 
whioh harmonuc beat with the flowera are 
blended aa well aa poaaiblc. The pota which 
ate to be preiSerred iiam their ortiatio value, 
ore thoae which have a cinder groy, or 
alightly brown colour, with the deaigna of 
flight chocolate colour i that ia, auch aa ia 
produced when coffee ia well mixed with 
milk. The figure repreaenta auch a pot 
placed on a bed of Lycopodium. [Theac 
pota, we believe, have be^ intrxriuccd to 
England] 

Wire Flower liaekete .—The trcilia 
mokcra of Belgium conatruct the wirc- 
lawketa with a limb or border of Icaviw 
made of tin. The bottom ia filled with aoil, 
on a layer of chqw of wood, and on tiiia a 
boautifU green curfiet of aomc of tlie dwarf 
Lycopodiuma ia grown and prearrved in a 
fivahatate all the year. When thiaLy copod, 
which ia ao eoaily propagated by cuttinga, 
luM apread well out, and formed ita bmnehee 
in fcatoona, the efibet ia very plceaing. It 
may be grown thna in a few werka in a 
aitnatimi which ia worm and cloae, bnt not. 
mneh expoacd to the raya of the aun. Fre- 
qnentwatoringaarcneceaiiaiy. Intbemiddle 
of a bod of ihia moaa may be placed one of 
the ornamented pota, containing amno well 
grown plant. 

Fnm TiMe, or Stand .—Ibe nnder port 
of the deaign rcprcaeiita a taUo made 
of coat-iron, and having on ornamental 
maigin <ff wire. This artiole ia adlid, and, 
with the other fetma a very ornamental otgect, and ia otberwiae not nnfevourable to 

tb* wf rha planta plcwit nm It, ao IcBig aa the raya of the aun are notpemutted to fall onrt. Una 

talflo ia dightly and regularly inclined inwarda the cenire, from which a pipe leeda down the atodk, 
ind having a bde at the bottom far the eaei^ of water. Thiamedhaniampermita ample drainage, and 
the water whidh faHa in the iq)eration of anp^ying the planta, emptiei into a veoael placod nndemeath 
Hm' ^ripA. Ihe darign of the ti&aB may he gr^y varied. Tlmie whioh are lightoat ere generally 
pnfanad. NoparloarerdAwing-roemahonldhewithonteadhaBtondaawehavejiietdeacribed. 
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Kohabiu AHFUDCiUTim, jP\M»r (Fie). An^Uzimil Haonda (Xa JMf. JUrt., i t 6^B ).—Hat Old., 
lamiioeB f Monaniii.—A rery dutinot and h a nd i oine liardjr herbaseoiu pommial, gnwiiig about two Ugb, 
with enct alonder obtuaely fintr^ngled ^ 

Btoma, having ranaifeaUy long intar- '3^ _»_ ' 

nodoB, and okithed with aoft apreading . 

haira The leavaa an two to thioo ' j 

iniduia long, aubamploxioaiil, aontoly- Vi I /f 

lanoralate, fuboordalo ^ the baao, aer- -^dMaa ^ ^ I // /y Tpjg - 

rated and fringed vrifli white haitaj the — 

upper leavea have the nums and veina /£ I 

of a beautiful purple red, (ahown^blaok 

in OUT figure). The fi(^ loavoe are 

aeaailc, ovate-Ionccolate, oeuminate, 

ciliatiHl, pale groen, tinged with red on } ft ' v Vi v ' \ 

the peler centra. The vorticillaaters mfSx t Aa ^ ||\ V k ^ 

oreleige, aii1{tary,BomowhBtdoprceaed; 

markiul with four rowa of purple apota. 

number of yeara grown in the Botanic • a^ ^ , 

Hoedh obtairuid from M. Fde, director of th# fitraa- ^ TtlK. 

biir^ gotdciL 111 M. Pdo’a catalogue, it ia colled ajKOxC'^K ’^vW 

H. amplcxicanlia, which name iaatated to liavo been W 

given to it by 1(1. Fiachcr of St. Fetcraburgii. Wo ^ 

have ’’ot, however, fuimd it notieed by tliat autiwr, 

and M. Fiechei' doea not know any bf onaida bearing auch name; , 

but we n'biin it to avoid confriaion.’* Flowora fr^y from Xay JK 

UoKAiuiA OOHTOBTA, dfoiToi. "Viited-flowerod Monai-la (Xa Jr 
IMg. Ifarf. i., t. 6., A).- -Nat. Ord., Lamiaouu f .Monardoo).—^A jaT 

handsome linrdy berbaccona perennial, with a awcet and aromatic iHt 

odour, growing two to three feet bi(d>, with flstular, tetragonal )l|t 

nteiiiB, bearing oppoaito ovate lanceolate leavea, whieh oro roundiah- £M[- 
cordnte at the four to five inchca long, wavy, bullate, aer- 31~ 
rale, and covered witii woolly pnbcsconce. The floral leavea, or 3 ^ 
bracts, arc narrowor, of a reddish violot, or purplo, 

becoming green at the tips, smooth above, downy ojtajL/ 3 la I 'V 

beneath, ilia bloaaoms grow in fblae whorls or 
vertirillasten, rorndiah, two or three on 
n atom, and have a red lalyx, and a deep 

able for the contortion of its parts, but \ 

more eapedally of the under lip. Near ijll' I ,.,|l]||]y|JJj]l^l|])iv' 

U. didynu, and M. flatuloao, but distinct WM' I 
from both. From North America: Bt. 
lAiuia Introduced to Bolgiiun in 1641, 

Floors from J uly to September. Bo- 
flower^ Honarda(XaJ!n^. AbrV. L, 40). 

A handsome hardy peron^, with shm- m A 

der stema, three to fbur fbot hi^ emot, * 

fbur-comorod, bearing lanceolata leaves, jraMoWa oowMImiiMi. 

flramibnrtoslzinohoalong,obliquBatthebaae,andhav]ngal(aigiinTrowpoint, and serrated margins, insebractsor 
floral loaves, are long and aouminate, greenish whits in the mid£e. Thsverti(dllBatBr>glaboae,BppAjdmatB,twoor 
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&>«« on tin itom; tin flowen are wboUywliite, with greoniih white calyoa. Ithutbeodonroftiiegeniu.'’ Ftom 
Kat&Amerion: ft.Louis. IntradaoodtoBelgiiuniiLlSM. FlowoninJnSTmiAngiut BotuioGndon,liege, 

Oounxuts 8iaBoi.nii, ver naodiata, Fbmdm. Spotted leered Biebolf ■ Cotdyline {Ihn tin Ami rL, 
M9).—Kit. QrdL, liliaoen) { Aipaiegen.—Syn., Staoena Sieheldij, TUmdm .—A fine etoro ehnil^ with alender 
simple or hnachjng stems, fire to serea feet hi^ nmnerausly flirniahcd in the upper parts with oUang deflezcd 
leaves, iiiur to tin inrhos long, dark green on the sui&oe, prettily nuokod with yellowish green blatohes. 
The flewen grow in tenninal or azUlaiy dightiy-lnnehod panieles, end are greenish white, compared by Dr. 
Flanehon, wi& those of ahyacinfli. FromJava. Xntiodncod to the Belgisa gardens by Dr. Von Sishold, abont 
1848. noweis in summor. H. Van Hontte d Ghent 

HmLumaoic Witnuun, Fiseher. Mad. Wilhelms' Iloracloam. (£a Sort, i., 118). Kat Old., 
Apiaeeie { PeucedanidB.—A largo robast noUs-habitod hardy perennisi growing from ei^t to ten friet high- Tiie 
learoa grow to the hei^t of three Ibot, and ib^ a bold mats, as much, or more in diameter; thoftill grown 
leaves are pinnate; the earlier ones with a pair of leaflets or tomate; the lateral pinnio are pinnatipaitite, the 
intermediate one sessile, the lobes of all semi-lanooolstu acuminate; they are lively green puhcsomtt beneath, 
the robust petulea greeiL The stems are robust, terminating in a very large umbel of large white flowers, the 
petals at the eiroumihrcnce three times as largo as those in the centre; the branches bear smaller umbels, and 
their subdivisians bear others which arc smaller still; the anthers arc black. The fruit is large, from five to 
seven lines long, without hairs. From Iberia. Intradnecd in 181D. Flowers in summer. 

PnvuocACTCs cwLaiaaaxim, Zematre. Scoting-stiinnncd Fhyllocactna (Ae Jariin Hatrato, L, 6). Kot. 
Old., CacUcce { Fhyllaathidai.—Syn., P. crcnatiie, of tome ftrdmi .—^A flne suceuient cool stove shrub, in some 
gard^ confininded with P. orenatus. It has robust compressed oblong glauecsoent subarticulate stoma, crenated 
along the edges; at these crenatures, are produced, on the young stoma, roundish scales largor than in the allied 
Unde; and nuracrona adventitioua rootlets issue flum the artioidations. The flowers in general form, aise, and 
oolor^, resemble tiioac of (krtm sftmMJhrv*; the exterior divisions pf the perianth oblong; charmclled, yellow, the 
inner oblong-ohovate, their outer auriaoe and roergiiw yellow, inner surface white; the fllamonfs alonder, green, 
wiGi yellowish white anthers; the style white, ternriuated by a ten-parted stellato white papillose stigma. 'lire 
flowers, whicb ordy open towards evening and close the next day, have a &int and nut very agrecablu odour. 
Kative country not stated; probably Honduras. Introduced (to lldgium) befrrro 1848. Fhiwera in June. 

PBVLurcacns aNouuanii, Xemauv. Angnlar-margincd Fhyllocactus. (As /anfrii Bkar., i., fi.) Kat. Ord., 
Cactaocte f Phyllanthidar .—Z distinct-ladring aueculent cool stove idirub, of which it docs rrot appear that 
the flowers ate known. It has the general appcaraitoo of P. (Epiphyllum) Aukenrumni, wiUi numerous divari- 
eating, very fleshy oompressed branches, whichi ora reniarksbln from tho deeply angular form of tlio 
nromdures along tbdr edges; the little scales nsnol on the young branches of these plants, ore in this species 
wanting, and replaced by a simple opening of tbo epidermis where is formed on ercolo of short white wool inlei^ 
mixed with some setaeoue spinca H. Lomaire'a plant appears to havo heen received from tbo Hortirultunl 
Boeiety of London; and la thcieibro, no doubt, the deeply-ent-Btommed Kpi^yllum, found by Mr. Uartwug, 
inhabiting the trees of an oak foreat near Matamjo in Mexico, in January 18411, whence it appears to have been sent 
to the Hortioultttral Sisdcty. 

Fbesuoia TunainsB, Strorts. Tos-Icaved Frosiera. (Pet. ITcy., 14S46.) Kot. Ord., Ternstriimiaeem.—Syn., 
Eiotonm theSidca, Snorts, —A stove evergreen shrub or small tree, smooth in every psrt, with sitornsto elliptic- 
lancoelate semted deep-groen leathery leaves attached by ahort atalka, frimi tho axUa of whiih grow the ereaniy 
white solitary drooping flowora, an inih and a half acteoa. Tho phmt been globaae purple juicy berties, of the 
aise of a snittll cherry. BemarkaUe for ita near cesemUanoe both in flowers and fnliago, to tho Black tea d 
China; its loavce an astringent and in taste resemble those of Cftecn tea. From Jamaica; tho higher momitaina. 
Introduced in 1849 by Mr. K. Wfloon of the Botanic Oordon, Jamaica. Flewen in autumn. Itnyal Botanic 
Garden, Kew. 

Aunm ACDiONATm, Sooker. Acuminate-pctallod Allium (Art. Bt Omd., L, t 25 ).—Kat Ord., LiliaeeiB 
I BciUes.—A handaome, hardy, or half-hardy bnlboua plant Ita sterna grow about a foot high, fruniriicd at tho 
bote with onbulato rushy teavos as long aa the scapeo. ^e flewen grew in lax umbela, not bulbifemus, and 
hava atalka very much hmger than the apathe; the sepoli and petals are erect, the throe lo^r much amaller than 
the three finmrr; they ore rccervcd at tiui apex, which ia ahaip-pointed and riehly-ataincd with crimson, while 
the kwm half hi eolonilns and semi-transparent From Calilbnua. Introduced in 1847, by Mr. Hortweg. 
Flowers in spring. Horticultural Society of Loudon. 

Foltooncu cusnuATUii, SioMS anti Zimariiil. Cuspidiite Folygonum (Aim. it Banti., v. 461}.—Kat Ord., 
Fblygonacom { PoIygoneB.—A hardy porouninl hcrbacooua ^ant, with a creeping rhisomo, and tall straight 
branching flexible atemo, which are hollow and spotted with puijde, and bear atolkod, subcordate, hroedly-uvol 
aoapidate loaves, and axillary divaricately-hnnBlied panides of small green flowers. Said to bo handsome, fnan 
I its massive Isafjr habit From China. Introduced “aquirtor of a century" sinoe, aud but looeuGy neognized. 
Flowers iu summer. Horticultonl Keeicty of London. 

CYCLAKior XAGBOPUS, AmprAit. Large-noted Sowbceod (As Botf. Sort, i. 8).—Kat Ord., Ptimulaecis 
I Mmuhm.— A greenhouae perennial, with very largo many-crowned fleihy roots ss large “ aa on in&it'a head." 
The leavee am bread, cordato-oval, subongular, unequally crenate, veined and zoned with white. Tho flowers 
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a]Ypear bfter tho leaves Iiats grown; they are large, tiie tube of tlw'ixwolla^ohnlar roe^odbnredftilke aegmentiof 
the Ibtb whito^ oblong-obtrue, redcaod, an inch long; the stamens are snbseasUe^ the style short ezaerted; these 
flowon are swoet-soouted. From **the East;** dieooyend l 7 H.de Sehnbert Introduced to Enrd^ about 1840. 
Flowers in winter. 

Daias Anammu, Mkrtitu, SUTer-lsavod Dohia (Ze Belg. Mari,, L —Nat. Otd, Fabaoev f Pr^dUanacem- 
FaoraluHB.—small under shrub, growing to the height of a Ibot, with warty pubesoont qweading bnnohes, and 
oompoundly phmato (subquodrijugal) Icayes of a brilliant silTery white, the leaflets obovate-oUon^ retuse and 
BulMee^e. I'ho flowon, whuh grow in dense terminal oblong heads, have tiie rtandard greenish yellow, the 
wingpi and kf)ol being roso>ouloiired, and the anthen golden yoUow. fVom Mezioo: Miipiinuana. Inhroduoed to 
Eim>poan garduns about 1848. Flowers in ? ■- 

Ajuiyncbiuk LABnostrsc, Xt'ndfey. Double-lipped Aihyncfainm (ihrt. JPl i 142}.-->Kat. Ord., Ortdd- 

dAocm t Vandcm-SareantbiflfD.—^An inconspicuous stove epiphyte, with the habit of a small Vuida, having distibhona 
curiooeoSs leaves. The flowers ore about an inch in diameter, and grow in racemes; tlrn sepals ai^ petels narrow 
blunt leatliory puiplish brown, spotted with dull yellow, the lip a hollow curved blunt hon, rising tWnn the base 
of the eolnmn with its oonvozity upwards; on tUo convexity lies a flat, yellow, wrinkled, fleshy tongue, which 
seems as ifit consisted of two layers. From Tropical Aria. Introduced about 1847. Flowers ^ October. Sir 
F. dc Matpus 0. Egortun, Bart, M.P. 

DsNOAOBnTM THAMSPAUBNB, WoOi^. TnaspOTcmt Dcndrobo (!%»£ JL OtreL, L, 127).—Nat Ord., OrebidaoeeB 
§ Mriaxeto-DondnibidEO.—A bcautiAtl and delicate stove epiph}^ ranking with the amallcr-growing and firee- 
Idooming kinds. It Las short erect taporix^ stems, ovalo-lamieblate, obliquely enuiginato loaves, and numerous 
large spreading fioM‘tne growing in pairs or threes, of a pole transparent pinkiah-lilao, stained in the middle of tho 
lip with a biuteh of deep crimson; the Bepals are lineazw)blong; the petals brewder, blunt; the lip acute, oblong, 
^)uny, adth tho sidta erect, and rolled inwards. From tho hills of Northern In^Ua, at 0800 feet uievatimL 
Intruduccd in 1840. Flowers in. summer.^’ Utessrs. Yoitoh of Exeter. * 


I (/Huyhothknih AtmAimAnA, ikeatMa. ^ Orange-cx)burBd Chrysfithemu (Essns Sort, iv. 881).—Nat Ord., 
I Grancraccic ^ Gosncrcas.—A stout bcrboconus stove plout, having flcriiy stems, growing two feet high, snd clothed 
I adth large oppurite ovul-oUipUo acuniinato leaves, which ore crenula^ buUated, and wvered on both sides with 
short hairs. The flowers grow in cymes of three on peduncles, which oome feom ^ azils of the upper leaves; the 
1 pedicles purpltsh; the oitlyx with cinimbar-ctdouivd unequally-toothed segments; and tiio corolla slighOy two- 
I lijqNhi, Uie tube execoding tho calyx; the limb of flt\) rounded segments, bright yellow, with dott^ liaaa of 
I ennntni} <^1 the fere, vrivrty outride, g^brouB within. Fit&x the Antallos. Introdoc^ to French gardens in ^ 
I Flowers .tom August to the end of OctniHir. 

j| Amajiyuas r.ATB8ii'i.v, Diotrirfi, Brick-rod Amaiyll's (jiiffom. (fnHmsnt). —Not Ord., AmsryllidBoeeB { 
j I Amaryllen'. —A showy stove bulb, apparently iiitermediato between TsUota and Amaryllis. Tho loaves ore 
Wtween si y ip-riiaped and lanceolate, and sucts^ tho flowers. The scape grows two feet hi^ and ia two-flowerod; 
tho flowers m* about three inches long, red, the segments spreading, but combined into a curved fennel-shaped 
tube, which is destitute of appendages in the throat; the outer divisione are btoadort. From Guinea. Introduced 
to Bwlin by M. Decker, about 1848. Floweia i 

nm^xASTUUM (AmarylHs) nosnsruai, JHHrieh. Bobust Ilippeaslram {AOffoan. —Nat. Ord., 

AmarylUducete $ Amaryllem.—A ahowy stove bulb, nearly related to A. aulica. The leaves are hmg ttiap-sbapod, 

I not glanooux Tho scape glaucous nearly three feet high. Tim ilowen are in pairs, erect, between beU-shiqied 
ond fennel-shaped, flve inches long, the divisions separated to tite base, tho exterior ones lanceolate, witii a callous- 
hoodud point; tire interior oblong-acute; tho colour ia deep caimina red, the short cup-ahi^cd coronet quite 
green. HVom Brasil. Introduced to Beilin I 7 M. Docker, about 1848. Flowers ? 


our THE PKOOTCnOH OF EFFECT Df LAITDSCAPE AOT) GAKDEN SCIeNEET. 


Bt Hb. roHN' cox, OuiDXiixB lo "W. Wnu, Em., Bedubt. 

JN Oie higher hnnchei of tho art of Qatdemng, or rach ai reqniro the spplioation et a ardl- 
A educated tiwte, the imduotion of efi^ may be ooiuideted aa (ho great deeidmtam to urhieh the 
efforts of the designer shonld bo directed. It matters not what ore the means empleyed, or tJu parti¬ 
cular parts qictsted upon, the ond is obvunis—rii., to produce on appeanmoe which shall strike tho 
olwcrvcr; and in proportion to the skill and taste emplo3red, so win the eflbct he pleaamg to the eye 
by its beauty, agreeable to the taato by ita cmuutenoy, and striking to the imagination by ita novelty 
and jndieions contnuts < or, otherwiae, formal, oommonplocet and unnoficablo. 

Many good remarks bearing on this anlgect have from time to time appeared ia the Ganfanerfo 
Magasitu of Botany ; hut it appean to mo to he one deserving of greater eomddetatioil—indeed, of 
so much importance aa to be worthy of having especdal attention dAwa to it: for it ia nadoobtodly 
tho loading idea which shonld occupy the attentiem M the designer and Improver, whether et Land¬ 
scape, Lawn, or Flowcr-geidon socnery. It is alsomppUoable to the arrangement of plgpte in donser- 
vatorics, or wherever their agea(y ia emphyed for decorative pnrpeaea. * 










W TSx rtpmdtvi»'xa iannsa is uanMCAPs axd oaboeh IbssBRT. 




' tM oi«[$r<3iaiuive to te adequately treated of wiUiiii tiw limite at an aitide of 

*.||lMtttaBei twilit ait a&jpibafdB tiiat,«aoh importaat partieolar would ooenr to the IndteidiiaL 
I iStfenAi^oaitoft^ liafe tins eateTont to diaw- attention to tite aul^ect hf add u rin g a few 

'of#l||toliaia 7 ^<iogui!tetrtu^ -wi^ld natnnyy oconr to any one alxiat to inadtnte an inquiry 
'Inta.tbo priadgleaof the ait—end to the atndy of than prmcipln gardcncn mnat tnni thdr ottontiba i 
brna IJx** 1* ■» immenie increeie in the nuua of materiala, the choiacteriiitics at many at whkh aie 
^Jnatbe^nning to drKlcpethenuelTei, «oa]aoliaa the iDtercet excited by thcae thingp cauaed a ootrea- 
fondiaginenaae of tadte, or wi^-be taato; and tlicrcferc it may be mid to bo a duty imperative on 
g a rt o ni ta, both'fer their own idvanoement and that of their profeaaion, to be the diet to diaoover and 
appreciate the way in whhfethiainereaee of materiala may be tamed to the beet advantage. Chance 
aaiofiey-werk will not.dq noW-a-dayij tlie^oft-beaten track moat be deviated from, and new lighte 
apaihod btbre na,'if we would keep pace witli the onward movemente which evmy thing aaound ua 
ia making.''. 

tt-aoenw to me, that id tlm outaet of on enquiry of thia kind, we ahonld endeavour to obtain a door 
oonoeptionof wdiat we dioald underatand ly llio word "etbet.” The common definition, via., “that 
whi^. k product by an 'opmating cauae,” k perfectly correct, but doea not ap|i. .■ to mo compre- 
henaive enoogh to e^qnem ite rdktioo to gardening operationa. Eflbct may be aaid, in one inatonce, to 
be the-endenoe of deaign t in another, the roault of the application of akill and toate in the diapoaition 
of Ike mvetal parts by which it k produced; or, in another, the imprcaaian made on the mind through 
, the eye by certain artUngementa of flowen, abmba, or trees, arising from the aaiiociation of ideas wluch 
they excite, or their own peculiar approprktrneas to the fdtuationa in which they aro jdoced. 

. i^nd again, eSbote themselvee ore as various as the meana,employed to produce them. Thus we aay, 
a grand efibot, a pleaaing efibet, a sombre efibet, or a graceftd, or atriking, or gorgeoua efe-ct, cum 
muUii oA'is; but in oech and in all, 1 believe that wherever fmnd they are clearly definable, and that 
their preaonce depmda upon certain ruloa of the ert, which time and enquiries of thk kind may bring 
to greater perfection. >Many peraona, in an off-bond wpy, pooh I poohl tbo idea of being fettmod by 
rulm of any land, and trust rather to the inspiration of what they call genius, or the promptings of 
the moment. All a fellaoyl Buies never fetter true genius. On the cuntraiy, aome of the finest 
prodnotiona of gonina exemplify the moat rigid odheronuo to rulea There have been inatancca, it ia 
trojB,wbere genius baa broken through one act of rules, but irnly to substitute others. But, leaving 
genial to shift &r itself^ I will ftirther obaervo, that it k one very neoeaeoiy duty, on the port of profeasore 
of gardening, to occuatom themaelves to obaervo with the gnateat attention auch effects oa may appear 
to them striking, in order to diaoover why they arc boi and also how fhr they may be capable of 
being adapted to other designs and aitaatioiu. The impeatonoe of thk being allowed, and 1 connot 
see any reason why it ahonld not, it is atiU more so that it should be rightly applied, for each varied 
eilbot, may be mid to have on iudividnality peculiar to itself. Yet it k not an uuwortby enquiry to 
endeavour to asoertain in what way any portion of them may be applied ao ea to harmonko in 
combination. . 

It may be leid to bold good as a general rule, that two extreme ctyla do not haimonke together 
but ae the affinity of effiacts fbr each other k greater than that of distinct styles, we may conclude that 
then axe arrangementa by wMeh various efheta may be produced in the same design without at all 
interfering with ite hern^y i but it k not ao with various atylcs. Every one vdm kya claim to a 
knowledge of the principles which dumld infinonce them in the designing snd choke of the decotationa 
end snungements of garden scenery, cmght to know that cenukteneyk one of the flmdamenthl rules of 
the art, by which k meant that thene sahrjecta only tiumld be emplcyed which are oitirely appnqoiate 
to the derign in which they are placed. As an exampks of the idea I would oonv^ by these remarks, 

' I will siqppose that an elegant claaikal vase, ekbrnutely ornamented, k placed amongst a moss 'of 
ntunl rockwork, without one other mark of the bond of man to keep it ia oonntenanoe.' Would not 
a critk exclaim, “Wbat bad taste t” But let it be placed on on anhitectoxal terraoe, accompanied by 
other dessical embellishments, and it bcoomes at once a beaotifhl and appropriate comamont, in perfiact 
keeping with surrouiffiing olgeeis. From thk arises the important dednotion, tint cantnat, however 
desirable, miutnot ho aaorifleed to eonskteney. In a great extent of ground, many dktmct styleeioay 
Ito admitted, but must be AftfeUy sepiiiatedftwn each other t but in a email space it k better to fix on 
eneafyle, andsdhen to it by admitting nothing which dooe not peifeetly accord with the ideas which 
aueh a dtsiga k s upp os e d to excife. 

. la tbesa desoltory remaiki Ibave not even passed the thresholdof the inqnhy, so fraught k it with 
adAraticqj of impertsnoe to the dovelopmont of the principles cf Irne taste rW present olqect 
will ham been attained if I have succeeded in awakening that interest which the salgeet deeerves. 



















mnr rsBEiiHtAi. fhloxeb. 


lo^w FSEEmmx phloxes. 


JMJOnlirr-POLiaRiiiiAixa, 


Onwo OauLunu,—FU dk, XtaiuNi.—auapui- 
ulitc^ priflmaUa. fire twiHud. Omlla taTponnaui, fUnueU 
■lupnl, tube Uag, Dab Sn-putaiL Btmmau tm, tauntad in 
the middle of the tabs of the oanlle, incliidedt of imeqiud 
length. Owgy oreto, three celled. 0iiiii«iidltai7ln theceUe; 
eeoonding from the beee of the oentml angle, enetniioaB. 
Stjfie tennhiill, dmple; atigma trttld, Oaptale on^ throe- 
celled, or bj ebortloa one- or two-eelled, loonUeldelljr thrio. 


’nlred, ntna iqianting fron • HvtUbmii ootnan, dbedi 

mlltoy In «« 1 h, Om «■« lim, pl.m-emm 

nial heiH o mnet l iiM e imitoNehrobe, enot or pnotcetoi eem. 
uum In North dmoriooinnin Northern Aate; lowoc loona 
ODpoeite, upper altemete, BeeaOe, gnlta ontii% doinn tendnol, 
panicled or eorpa bo ee; lilae or raaeooloiuad, nnlp bha 
or whltii.-(JRidNelker, 0m. nm. lUlk) 


Thn TUTiotieo figured on Uis oppoaito plate are craaa-bnd gu^fiirau Atainod thioac^ aerenl genurationa; 
the original pannita hamg been F, auflhitiooea and F. auavooIenL 
Oasdsi) ^AKumia:— 

1. T. JbM MtibMd Kian .—^Flmron large alrnoat ozactljr dronlar, cnubnj erUle vith a ddioate pink epe. 
A bee Uumning and Tory Bnoyarioty. 

2. P. Pnl $t Fiiyuiii).—^Floveia of good fiirm, deep may Iflaa Blounu finely in large hoada. 

3. P. Madamt Piari —Flotreie Uuah'Thita], vith a oontral atar of niay lilao. A fine bloomer and eery 
pretty, 

^EBClUFnOH.—Showy hnrdy htTbocoona pemmiol horbg, with fibroiu nota and oreot atema, 
boaiing dork green leavoa, uvatc-oblung, moreorleag dongated, aciiminato at the apex, ofteu 
cordate at the buac. The flowura ore arranged in fiiatigiato iiyramMal faranohod pauiolea termi' 
nuting the atema, the branehca much aubdiyided; the flowers nnincroua, crowded, TCiy ahowy. 
The Tniioty Ahd-el Modaubid Shan iaoone of the finest that have yet been niaod, oa regards 
the sine and perfoctioa of its hloaaoma, which often mcostue larger than a holf-taxrwn piece, 
and arc of exquiaite fbrm. It is a free grower, a foot or rather more in height, blooming abun¬ 
dantly and very early, that is, in June and July. Paul et Viiginie is also an early Idoomor, 
producing laigo heads of findy-ahaped middle sued roay bloaaoma. Madame Viard grows rather 
more than a foot high, and this too has largo wdl-ihnned hloBaoma of a Uudi white, prettily 
marked with roay lilac at the hose of the diviauma ef the limb of the oordla the mnrkinga form¬ 
ing a my of five atora around the eye. 

UisioKT, &o.—^For the accompanying figures we are indebted to Mr. John Salter, F.H.B. of 
the VeraoilloB Kuraery, Hammeramith, by whom these and many other fine Phlexea are intro¬ 
duced to the English onltivutora. Thi^ wore raised in Qcrmany, and Mr. Salter haa obligingly 
fornidicd the fifilowing paiticulara of their origin Of the Phloxes 1 have two divisiona, the 
one conaistmg of varieties raised from orosa-bred fbrma obtained fiom hyteida (iniginally 
produced in Bdgium and Germany about twenty years sinoe) between P. snffiutieoiia and P. 
BuaveolenB; the other, of varieties taiaod in thoi aamo waytfrtm hyhrida between F.deoaaaata 
and P. omuiflora or anavodena. The former grow from twdvo to twenty inchoa higdi, end Uoom 
very early (June and July) and not un&equontly a second time in September and October; the 
odoura ore varied, and very heantiM. They require a li^t ami and a -^nm situation. The 
varieties of the latter division grow fiom twdve*to twenty-four inches hif^ and hove large 
heads of flowers, which are white, pink, roae-odour, and aometimea mottled or staxped; tiiey 
have on ogroedde odour, and doom from August till November. They are perfeotiy hardy, and 
like a light loamy soil.”—M. 


PEOPEBTIE8 OF THE PHLOX 


Bt Mb. 0 . OUEirarT, F.E.S. 

r IB iaone of those windmill kind of flowers, whuhnstanUy lodcpoor and wee^, bat wbidi dunld 
be in almost evcoy roqieet of an qppodte character. The fdlowing are the princ^ol points to be 
kiqit in view in attempting their improvement:— , 

1. Every individual bloom should be perfoctly round and without notdi, division, or aerrat ur e. ^ 

2. Tbs cotolia ahonld be thick, sad onooth. 

3. The individual flowers shadd, by their mimbor, tana a good hapd or truSi, touihing eid) other, 
rising in the oentie, and not eonfosed. 

4. The odemrehodd be dense, end pure; if vriilte, w.yeUow, of strew,'or ersem odour, it shodd 
be deddsd, and all over ilike | if striped or spotted, me nunMog dionld uniform shd waU d»- | 

fined. I 







iHs cmmAtnoN of bobeb in pots. 


6. Tbe individoal bloonu ulurald be lai^i end the trues proportiaeublj' eo t tbouirh sice counts fbr 
nothing if the other properties are dellcieut. 

6. The phmt sho^ he dwar( and bnnehing; and tho flowen numeroos, so aa to cover it com¬ 
pletely whCT it blooms. 

Hie Phloxes constitute a very numerous fianily, vary much vaiied in tiieir habits, colour, and 
generalnatun); tbeycampiisoperennialsandannuals. Of the hitter, there is 
7 nothing more beantifU then Phlox Drmtmoniii, ■whether we look to its 

I ' odour or habit) in a pinch of seed there will bo many shades of colour— 

/ \ some very nearly scarlet. Hie perennial hinds spread very nmeh in tho 

/'- ^ \ gronndllmd are ei^y propagated by parting the roots I new ■varieties may 

I V I be raised from seed. Hm month (d August affords the best opportunity of 

\ / V / eelecting such varieties 08 ore likely to lead to improvement; some sue very 

\ / \ / dwar( very pretty, and in many respects appraeihing the standard hero laid 

down. To pick out a few of tho beat of them, of different colours, and 
A rsmer Mua cultivate than close together for the purpose of saving seed, would be a task 

■worth any one’s undertaking, because tho flower is by no means on un- 
inqiortant one in the season of its bloom, and greatly ossuts the variety of a ■woU kept flower 
garden. The PUox Ilrituumniu, which may bo procurod now of nearly a bright scarlet, should bo 
one among tho number selected for breeding from, tiiough it is an annual; bnt of course it should bo 
used fiir oroseing ■with, and not for seeding. 


TICE CULTIVATIOir OF K08ES IN POTS.—SECOND SEASON, Ac. 

t 

Bv Hr. J. SAITL, DuaoiiAii Down NoasEaT, Brisiot. 

i PBEFEB potting in this wayHaving placed my compost on the potting-board, I procure a 
quantity of turfs os they arc brought in from tho field, and very rough pretty dry well decomposed 
cow-dung. Hie pots being drained, and on the potting-board, I tear oif one or two large pieces of the 
turf, and put it into the bottom of tho pot on tllo dminago, top downwards. In general this will bo 
of sufficient height for tho bull of tho plant to rest upon; if not quite high enough, I ]mt in a little of 
the mixed material (p. 192} to raise it to tho rcquii'cd hei^t; next, tear off pieces of turf, six or seven 
inches long, and two or throe wide, and as many thiok; about four such pieces should Ix> crammed in 
between the boll and the side of the pots pcipoudicukfly between this, idacc largo pieces of rough 
cow-dung, nearly equivalent in bulk to tho sixe of the loom, and fill up all crevices and lavities with 
the mixed compost, finishing off with tho some, and making the whole ipiite firm. Daring tho opera¬ 
tions, care is required not to leave auy cavities between the mould and pot, but to fill all up comixictly. 
This is to bo the treatment of the strong growing varieties. The Teas, Chinos, &c., may be potted in 
a similar way, except leaving out a portion of tfie rough cow-dung, and using more of tho mixed 
material in ito place. 

This manner of potting may appear strange to some; but if such persons will give tho after treat¬ 
ment, 1 shall now dcso^iio the beauty of the plants in the following season ■will bo to them equally 
novel. The great use of this rough potting duifliig the- fidlowing season of growth, will be apparent, 
allowing, as it will, water, whether soft, or liquid manure, to pass freely through, and the air to out 
upon tho roots. 

Tho plants ought now (September) to be ^apcrly trained—thoso intended for climbers, such 
as tho Hybrid Chinas, Hybrid Bourbons, and strong growing Noisettes, round neat stokes, three to 
frmr foct high. If these hod been thinned during too previous summer, they ■will now require Uttlo. 
or no pruning, but merely to have their branches tied neatly and regularly round, sliurtening the ex¬ 
treme points. Any very strong growing perpetual or other summer Itosos, may bo trained in a pyramidal 
frmn, 1^ placing stakes round the side of tiic pots, and making fhemmectat from two to two and ahalf 
feet Ugh, passing a hoop round them at about afb^ mid a half from the pot; tho branches must bo tied 
down to the rim of the pot, and round the stakes np to the summit, bearing in mind to keep too 
branches well down, os there will bo no diSealty in filling qp toe t(^ the following spring. These, 
like the others, do not require much pruning; thinning out where crowded, shortenhig whore too 
long, arid r^pilating tho broacica, will be enough. Thai applies also to the less robust Hybrid 
Farjietqala, Bourbons, Chinos, Teass&c.; the plants being all yoimg,the wood thmnedout and stopped 
whta aeoesrfry, during the previous summer, they onty require to bo properly trained, -with a little 
rimrtemng. All tho eladsrs I am now spooking of, are best suited for bush Itescs, and in training, tho 








TEE CIE.IITATION OF BOSES IN POTS. 


bmnches must Ik fiod wall down to toe lim too pot sU nmudi say hnuicbes in the centre of the 
plant con bo tied down to the lowest branches) httt not in too eloBo or crowded nnuuiner. Ismawwe 
somo dnt-rate growers recommend pruning many of these hard in, at this stage vS growthi in this I 
can SCO no adTsntsgc, as the plants, under proper treatment, will bo fltU of young wood, and topmno 
them hard would too Umnn. AU that I find necessary, is to thin out, whem om^eiowdad; to 
shorten where too long ( and' to pnqierly regulate and tie out the branches. 

The plaata will now loquire to be placed in their winter habitatiim, and nothing is better than a 
cold pit theing too south, toe lights being at a very acute angle, in order to catoh every ray of light 
and sun. Let too plants be placed upon inverted pots, as close to toe glaas as possible, ke^ng toe 
delicate varieties, as the Teas, Chinas, &o., at one end by tocmaolvbs. Lwve toe lights ofl^, night and 
day, during autumn, except in ease of rains, firom which tiuy most bo acrupnlonsly protected. During 
toe whiter too lights murt be off all day in settled weather, and tilted up by night to allow a drcnla.- 
tom of air among toe plants, shutting close only in cose of very severe finals, and wot) a%ht floats 
ore not injurious. Through toe winter they require little or no water. I have had them a month or 
two without a drop, and it should be given only when the mould is very dry) the great point of winter 
treatment I^ng to protect the plants fiom rain, to give very little water, and to allow them abundance 
of air. 

About tim end of February, many of the Fcrpctuals, Bourbons, Chiiuu, Teas, Ac., will rommcnco 
growing, and the s%ht protection which they have will tocUitafa this. About this timo they should 
receive a surfiicing of rotten cow-dnng, from one and a half to two inches in depth, talcing out a purtian 
of the mould to moke room for it, particularly by toe rim of too pot If it is desired to have a portion 
of the plants in bloom early, toe end of February is an exocUent tone to remove tbem into aswarm 
grvcnhouao—a span-rooibd honsc is toe best; and here toe plants will progress rapidly, and come early 
into bloom, lint T will leave this sfliictnrc, and return to their present quarters, and bloom them 
there. As the plants progress in growth they rnnst ho frequently lookml over, tying the lower broaches 
of all down to the rim of toe pot, and the otocr bronohes of toe Dwarf Boses neatly and regularly down 
to them, but not leaving the centre ojien or boro. The pyramidal plants should ho trained ro)pilarly 
from *liG rims round too sticks to toe sanunit, und toe cUmbors in a similar way) they shonld also be 
turned round in the once or twico u-week, that {hey may not get oncHiidod. Thrragh too spring, 
while tot plants aro growing (]>artim]ar1y in March and April), air must be regulated with cautlfiu) 
the young shoots being extremely soft, toe cold harsh winds of March would be very injurious to 
them, and tiom these they must b(> protect'-d, friyiiig mr at that side of the ;^t from which the wind 
cannot beni upon tlm plants. By night they should be shut dose to avoul spring frosts —these slight 
frosts being more injurious when too plants arc so fiir advanced than 12° to ld° would ho in tlw depth 
of winter. I have oven found it necessary to well mat too pit whore the Teas and Chinas were, in 
Moi-ch, when severe floats were expected, and the plants appeared liable to bo flrosen—a thing not 
nnfioqnmt at that scasau. Alternations of too weather in qniug ore very iqjttrious to ddicute Bosea) 
and, tram too effect of a little firust at tout acason, I have seen lai^ branches and whole plants of Tea 
Boses die off: hence the great core necessary to protect them from float and cold. At toe aamo time, 
no Importunity riionld bo lost of removing too lights from toe whole colloctom every fine day, and fiw 
as long a tone as possible, that toe shoots may not he weak or drawn) tory toonld be e:qiosed to 
all the light, and to soft rains, which arc very beneficial) protecting torm from cold or heavy 
rains. 

By the middle of April all danger fiom severe night flosta being post, they shonld have'air dl the 
nif^t, by tUting up tlm lights at toe book, and keeping toe lights off as much os posriblo by day) 
flilbn^g this up to toe middle of May, whrni many will be eomi^ into Uoom. By toe beginning of 
May too pots may ho removed from under toe plants, and they sot on toe bottom iff toe pit, provided 
it is not too frr from the glals—not more than nine inches. Knm the end of April to tho and tff May, 
and lota, till toe blooming of toe last plants, the pit should ho sprinkled every fine day, morning and 
evening, around too aides, on too ground, and over toe foliage of the plants, until Itoo Idoomi begin to 
open, when it should he diacontimied) it should be performed with a very fine mao-pot, or a syringe. 

fiilioge, under this treatment, will be remarkably clean and healthy. In wet or eedd weather t^ 
most not he perfinmod, as mildew would be the inevitable censoquenoe. After my plants had 
tqp-dresMd in toe spring,- and when oomnuaming growth, they^re^ved a watering of Uqui^ moimm. 
Such waterings am not necessary to be lepeatiri faelbre toe end iff three weeks) and after toot onoo 
a-fbrtnight^ wffl be often enough, nntil about toe middleof May, saouer or later, aecording to the weather 
and toe forwardness of toe pWts. About that tim4 WO may ospect toe bads to be svivllii^, and toe 
liquid manure may be given once »wnek, and oontinued through torir dooming) what) given, toe '. 









FBLUUxmiDitB.— mxn so oosa bbeedebb. 


pbnti dwoUl lum • good lookiiig, tad tt aU inter?«aing timoi frni the onmniBnoBinent of their 
gw i w lh ia eerly qniag to the ead d their hloomhig, toft mter nniet he ated. , 

All etiong wateiy ihoott, It they make their appeanaoe, thould hare their extreme poial paohed out 
iihmi«iaohea long, and throogh the whcde aeaaoa of growth oontinnal attention ia nooeaaaiy to tying, 
trainiBg, and toting off the attokore of worked plaataaa toon aa they i^pear. Fnmi the eonunenoement 

of their growth to the end of the Uooming time, 
aaeoon ai the leaeteign of green ffyiariaibHthey 
meet he flunigated. CaterpOlere in the loavee ead 
bode dining growth thonld alao he looked cloeely 
after. If the weather ia fine abont the middle iff 
May, a little ahade may he pven &r a few home 
each day, with thin ganee, aa the bndahy this time 
will be Bwdling. On the opening of the Uoaaoms 
the plants should be moved into a oold north house, 
i* and kept rather idaee and shaded, where they will 
bloom finely; a oidd pit, fiunng the nortb, will 
answer the same purpose, bnt ht this situation 
they cannut bo seen to advantage. 

The Boses having bloomed, all dead fiowera 
should bo cut off, and the plants placed baokin tlie 
pit flnm whence they wore takeni here they may 
have ph^ty,of air arid light, andmay remain until 
they have perfected th^ growth, during which 
time they may have liquid manure abont onoe u-fint- 
night. After completing their growth, lot them he 
planed out-dootB in an open airy situation. Any 
straggling hlooma or anckers ftut tfeiy be produo- 
nrai IOTP iisst. iieing out off. The planta may remain out of 

doors until tho end of September, when they will^roquire fresh potting | this may be perfonned in the 
same way aa the pottiag in tho preceding aeaaon, except that the haUa may ho reduced a little moro, 
and the plants being old will require a partion iff edd wood to be cut out, and the young wood 
shortened, ttiintMsi, &d down, and trained aa before. 


FEIABGONITJM8.—HINTS TO CBOBS BHEEDEES. 

Bx Mb. n. Bosma, Bbooklakim Beasm, Blaokhbatb. 

^THEKE is there a plant so universally admired or generally oultivaied as the Fehitgoniimit or, 
W when we connder its merits ihr decoration or purposes of oxhibition, so justly entitlad to a place 
in every oidlectionP What would onr great armual exhibitions be withont thm, vdiere their brilliant 
Bowers and fine fidiago make a great displayP But, notwithatanding this, if we may judge by the 
prises ofibrad, they are losing gronnd in the estiniation iff the managera of one of the leading 
exhildtiona fhr next aeaaon. It wffl ho aaid they are deteriorating in quality, or thri: the hreedera are 
not prodneing varieties fit to oompoto with those of former seasons i and perhaps, to some extent, tiffs 
may ho true, lor the improvements in this class of flowers have not been so great within the last year 
or two as we oould wish, at as they ought to havo been. Certainly there hM been a few which have 
(gcomidifled a little improvement in fism, bnt new oolonra genoraliy are wanting, and I may add, in, 
many instanoes, good haUtt too are nmohdosidetated. Einehaldtappcan too frequently to Imve been 
ovorlooked Iqr the bteedem, and tho great aim, if we may judge I 7 the productiona of the last two or 
time years, bsu betn scarlets and erimaona, and other high oohnirs, while little or no attention has been 
paid to light or vriffto ones—of which, at the present time, oar ooUections (aa fiv as the exhibitions 
ffiowtiiem) appear to be wanting—to prevent that sameness of oolonr which now prevails. Arobnst 
Md stochyhabit wctiunkagTeat,ifnot the greatest feature ia a Felorgaoinm. Next lot them bloom 
fieely,L not imly prodneing ahnndanco of flowen, hut trusses individually large, far tiion^ some of the 
seodUngt'of tto last few yoan hake been rich ecdonred, and the fena iff individnal flowm exquisitely 
heanti^ they have been Crn'tiio shy.in produoing them, and henee, to some extent, the xeason of old 
Undo tstog the priaes in e lus s w i whore new andfirsb-rato varieties ought only to compete. Uisttuo 
•that some iff iho beet nisus have not been represented by the cnitivators of new kinds, and 10 hmg as 







pxulKniinnfB^-aixn to caom waarons. 


tItejMB take tbe jriiM'witliaBt IntyiagtlieiitFtrTarietieRiinowtMndjrUame tbemtedidi^ 
TUa, howerer, ia a matter iHdeh tke oenaon muit balk to. Nest Bwurm '«« ]u^ to ate imiM at the 
new flowen, zaiaed diftrent growati, exhiUted in the ataada, whare we aa^ Jodga adfiteir nieriiai 

and that the priaea faegiTan tonewoneeif they deaem if^ fton^ the {da^ azn'aot ao lazna aa 
ainne which have been in the handa the groweta to yean. 

la the Faoi^ daaa of Pelaiganinina giea improromenta haca hem made, and, to nae the imia of 
one of oar beat jndgaa of florieta’ flowen, "they will amre at peitotion boflire the dhow aaiie- 
tieai" and we donbt not that, from their oleae habits and proftiae of prodneing their p rett y 

pointed flowen, tl^ will long and deaerredly oontinoc IhTouritee with the pnhlio. Aflne field ia here 
opened to the floriat to tty hie skill in hybridizing ei^ piodnoing an endleia nriety of oolonn and 
eurioos foliage j to, thongh the reiaen of show vorietto haca not aohierod mnoh as to d i Te ni ty of 
foliagoond elegance of haldt, we have naaon to bcliero, that fareeden in the Amoy olaas, ly croariag 
with some of the idd oak-leaved varictaea, or Cape qieriei, may prodnoe a laoe of ihney frliaged 
varietieB almoet as varied and elegant as the flowen themarivea. We do not npraV donbtingly on 
this anlgcct, to alrea^ we have aweot ibliago with fimey flowers, and the annesiri otqiraving, npro- 
aenting the fiiliago of three varietiea, aeleotod from a number of seedlings, zaiaed between Aj^ and 
a Cape epeoios, abowe what has alzeady been done, and from the same parents, and the same aeed-pot, 
wo havo, at the least, ahe mate eqpially distinct end elegant olosaes if foliage ( lot it be remembered, 
too, this foliage is all sweat, end if Anais and one species gives so mnoh variety of ohoracter what 
roason is there y. 

why tho foncy 

flowenondothm , _J T • 

Cape spooin 

should not ox- • 

hibit rimilor di- 

end if tho or ssv rAsw-niMAUKii psLABammijui, 

plants aie fertile, we doubt not in the third geiuszation we ahall have good flowen aa a prize to 
breeding. 

What might be done to the flowergaidcn by jndicioaa erossing with many of our did bedding 
vaiietics f For instance, Anais impregnab^ witii QuonafoUnm auperbum, a briUiant scarlet, with pntty 
oak loaves; or Fair Hel^ a pretty light oak-leaved variety, imprognatod with some of to brightest 
colours in the fenoy daas, such as Fairy Queen, Formosis B imnni, and Formosa. For shape and colour 
those with broad petals must be seleoM to ^ purpoae, os to broader to petals to greater to 
anrfece to show to odlaar. Again, what endless end curious varieties may bo obtained by eroasing 
them with to Cepe Pelaigoninma, whidh would give in port thto beontifiil riob odour, and many their 
polm-like leaveeP Inhybridiring these two classes, great care must be taken in to selection of pazenta. 
Where etdour is to otneot aimed at, take some of to highest ooloared and beat thrmod in to flmey 
class. Anais and Jehu, tough did, are good Ineedcra I Fulgidnm, with its briUiant soorletflowers, would 
make a good mala perout, for many of to fencies, if*judic i ously oroased; Bi^natifldim and 
Qnlnqnevuliumm would do much for flmey fidiage; and CStriodorum, with many othm of to Cafe 
apecica, vronld lend their peifrnne. That toae wiU ctosa witii to flmey varietiee 1 fisel oonfideot, 

flwm to feet that a year er two back I dbtained a oroia between Aiida and Campylealaohiidta, whidh 

proved a heontiftil littio pbmt, appearing ut a flnt gbnoe m«t« like « amoU TmrHan Pink ton a 

Pebffgoninm. It haa also very ringulor palmate leavA partaking in a great rasofure of its mob pormt 
Camp^ea lociniata. This plant oMoined a modal fimn Sr. lindi^, aa an efltitdly new mow, and iaat 
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ON TUN ACCUMAIAnON OF FIANTB. 


tile pneent timein fhepoMKiHioii of Hr. Anfaroieof Betteneo—in wliow eitablidunent it originated— 
and I bettere liaa not ae yet been let ont to the pnl^ Having nidtiina mnch of thoae wbidi m 
tfiintr in n gnat meamre beat adapted for hybridiaingi vre trill offln a few remarki for tbe gnidanoe of 
thoae wbo may not bo acqnaint^ iritii the beat of preparing the jdanta for aoeding. They 
abonld be h^t in pota aa email aa poaatble, lo that they may not grow too foeoly, aa it will be found 
that thoao which become pot-bound aeod the treeat They ahonld be placed in a aitnation aa annny aa 
poorible, in the fiont of# honae, or on a abd( where they can have a free oirculatian of air at all timoa. 
Canvoae ahould be placed round the honae to exclude the beea, and great care muat be taken to remove 
the anthera from auch flowem oa are intended Ibr impregnation, bcfrire they depoait their pollen, or the 
operation will be next to uaclcea, at leaat youaannot calculate with any ceriainty upon the produce. 

In addition to the Icavea above repieeented, we have alao among our foncy accdlinga, one thouaond 
d which wo hope to flower next acaaon, aomc veiy diatinet and remarkable daractrra, ccrtaiifly more 
novel than anything we have before aeon; in fiict, our ancocaa this season emboldens ua to say that the 
fbliage of Fulargoniums is capablo ol aa much change aa the most fostidiona could desire t and Mesara. 
Foster, Ucyle, Qaincs Beck, and the west country growers, if they only moke the experiment will 
find there ia yet on nncxyilor^ field open for them, ondjhat it may be, in a commercial view, worth their 
while to try the experiment of tranaforring some of their fine flowera to the elegant foUage of some of 
the old oak-leaved kinds. They would also be gainers in another way) they would improve the 
oonatitation of their plants, for it is notoiioua that some of them have been btve^g in and in ao long, 
and feeding ao lagh to produce colour, aa to bring their stock into a voy diseased and unhealthy state. 
One raiser this season could not supply tiic plants ordered of two of hia seedlings, and even the plants 
aent'out were mere shadows of what the aamc raiser used to* supply. AVe all know that laccdcrs 
in the .animal kingdom when their roco of animals bcoomo weakly, go to a common stock for a mole 
parent, and wo have no doubt that the brooders of diseased Felaigoniums arc paying tiic penalty of 
working, or attempting to work, against the laws of nature. In conciusion, 1 con only remark, I shall 
be very happy to show the seedlings to any person who may feel interestedin the mattg^ond who may 
think fit to pay a visit to this plara. ^ 

ON THE ACCLIMATATION OP PLANTS. 

Bt lla. SAin^ GAaoEHBB lo Is>bd STOcaton, AumatON Pass, ToaKsuiaa. 

VITHEN we consider the great number of plants, trees, and shrubs, of every kind, that ore yearly 
W intraduced into Great Britain from all parts of the world, through the oxertions of persevering 
and indidhtigablfi collectors j when we reflect what ornaments many of them ore to our pleasure- 
grounds and parks j and when we think on the largo sums of money that are in this manner annually 
expanded—wo may bo easily convinced how important a snlgect that of the acidinutatiou of plants is. 
It is now a well established feet ia Vegetable Physiology, that all plants a{o peouliorly and qiocially 
adapted to the soil and climate they inhabiti or, in other words, their organisatian is fitted to the 
oouditianB and eireumstanccB they are bom under. Ifr therefiiro,.wo wishto succedin the aoolimatation 
of plants, we must make ourselves oequointod with all the dreumstanccs ly^which>they ore surrounded 
in their native localities. Every region ofthoglobehas its appropriaterogetatian. There are vegetable 
frmns adapted to every soil and oli^te, however cold, arid, or moist Borne pknts luxuriate under 
the influence of light and air; others prefer tiio shade; somo grow on the aides and summits of moun¬ 
tains; some in valleys; some in boggy places; some on the bonks of rivers; and some in lakes. Tho 
phystesl dreumatonoes by which cSch of those localities, in any one country, is charaeterixed, are very 
diffisrant Some ore oharoetoixed by a greater or less elevatiau above the sea; others by mote or len 
exposure to light, ly the nature of the sdl; each and aBof theao oinniiutanoce inflnenoo the natural 
distributumof^ants. Buttbereareothorageiats wbiob influence the distribution of jdanto—beat and 
oold; becanae each individual ia ao organised ns to grow only within certain limita of beat and cold. 
Certain'conditiona of the atmosphere, os regaida temperature and nunotura; of the aoO, oa regards 
quantities and oompoaitions; and at the situation, aa regards altitode, e xpos u re, and shelter: oU 
inflnenoe tim distribution and locaUties of plants. These bring tiie prinripol rironnutances wbich 


we ft Oiye see what principlesare^&irm thobMisnf nnrnpBratinnsln allmirsttomp to st'. iiw.Hmafa tton. 

Kdpower ef man eon alter the constitution of a phmt ao os to make it grow and flouridi under 
cirUssestanees opporite to thbaeundA'whlchfevnabmn. The qnettion then arises, have we, in Great 
Britain,'aQ the rircumstenaes nquirito tethe wril-being of ^anta team all tho temperate tegioas cf the 
gkhe'f .We certainly ham not all theao; neverthdeas, tbm ia soaracly a leoality in Or^ ftitein 
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OM XHS ACOUMAXATIOK OF PLANTS. 


thatlusiiotitscnnipecnliaTphyBioaldrciimstaiioesi Bodt^improriiig tiiem, it is w epiaimi, fimned 
from experienoe, that’ we can get numjr plants, now oateemed too tender, to stand tlie ol^te of 
Britain. 


nongh we. cannot (dumge or altogr the oonstitntion of-plants, atOi, liy onltiTatian, we exert a con¬ 
trolling power over their lialuta. Every garden ftimiahea a thonaandtheta to prove this. Toacelia^iation 
are we indebted for a great portion the flneat amamenta of our garde^ the greater part of the 
deliidona produce of our orcharda, and a considerable proportion of the most oomnian taluable 
productions of our fields. * 

By aedimatation we have obtained many early vorietica of vegetables. By this meana have those 
oarly voriotioa of potatoes been produced, which arc matured several weeks befine other and later 
varieties. Here are oequirod properties, brought about iy cultivation. , 

By vultivution we can nuke our commonest dirub, which we thought most hardy, so tender, tiiat 
the slightest frost will scrioualy iqjnro, if not kill them. 

"We have seen Common LanrqlB and Hollies, when removed from a moist rich sdl and sheltered 
situation to pool' dry sml and exposed situation, Unger for a very short time and die. And wa have 
seen other Laurc’s and Hollies that were grown from cuttings in a poor soil and exposed place, when 
removed to the same exposed place where the dthers died, to grow and do very well. 

Wo have also seen some hundred acres of hilly land that had been planted with Larch and Fits, 
and some six or seven years after being planted one half were dead, and the other port Uttlo better than 
when planted. Ihc work hod been entrusted to a common hiboiuer, who, in obedience to orders, got 
his trees finm a warm sheltered nmnery, where they hod been growing close together, os comfortable 
as if tliey had been in a hotbed. Hcre|hc{pwaBunmeusrwaHtcoftime,labour,monoy,8ndland,th{ongh 
ignorunco of tlie plainest principles. Nor is this a mere isolated instonco; tbonsonds sooh, though in 
a less degree, ore to be scon daily. Mach ob has already resulted from acolimatatum, we have strong' 
rcoBonH to expert much mure important results. The thousands of beautiful trees wbieh have been already 
oaecTtoined to stand our eUmate, and wliieh arc now being so extensively planted through the length and 
brcailth of thMand, will, a rontuiy hence, give our Pork sccnoiy a grand and imposing appeoianeo. 

I V’e may ask, do wo olwaj-a hike proper measures to insure ilivomublo results, when wo commit to 
I the open ground a newly imported tree, of whose cdhstitutionol habits we know but tittle ? 

I In all ea.w>H we most certainly do not. For almost every new tree or shrub, no matter how hardy 
I its conbtitntion, is gencriilly half killed with kindness. It is mostly phmted in a “ snug corner,’’ 

I where the soil is rich, dee|), and moist, oml well ^helt,’rcd t and the cunsequenoe is late autumn growth, 
whirh, ne- <t getting ripened, is killed by the first fi-ost. The c^ts of rudiathm in such rituotions ia 
higlUy preji^rial to tender phuitu. A valley surrounded with low bills is more liable to the efieots of , 
radiation than the tops and sides of the hillii themselves; and it ia a well-known ihot tiiat dew and 
hoor-frust are always more ahnndont in the former than in the latter sitaations. Plaoea sneroanded by 
lofty and preoipitinis hills ore nut included in this ohservatiun, frir in aoch a oontraiy cffiwt is pmdnced. 
Oentio slojicB, which break the undulations of the air without naturally ciroumacribing the heavens, 
arc most ofitcient in promoting this action. Itodhitiim goes on upon the dooUvities of hills, and the 
air, which is condensed by the cold, rolls down and lodges at their feet Their aidea are tims protected 
trom the dnil, and a deuhlo portion fhlls upon what some people are apt to conirider (he more ohelterod 
situatiou. From experience wo know tiiat the iqjui'ioua c^ta of cold ocean chiefly in hollow planes, 
j and that finata ore less severe on lulls than in the neighbouring plaina The general practice, (wo will 
not aay ia—^for, thanks to the spread of knowledge, sounder principleB now prevail—bnt) has, been to 
plant newly imported teccs in low abeltcred sitoationa in preference .to hill aides, and the resulte have 
been that many plants per&ctiy hardy are in snob places killed by the antumn fruate. We will men¬ 
tion one plant that ia snfflcicutly hariy to stand tho efunate of Britain, yet this plant has ktem killed 
in many places by autumn, while in many other localities it has atood nniignredi this plant ia 
Taxodinm sempervirens. 

As olmoit ovary looaUty in Britain has its own peculiar physioal oiionmsteniies, only geaeml direo- 
tions con be given for acetimatation. The following course we have ahrays found attended with 
eminent aucocaa .—Wo always chooae, lor newly-imparted plante whieh we wish to acotimotixo, a 
rather elevated aitaation, uatarally dry if pnsidble, and not exposed too mnidi to sweeping winAi 
we endeavour tu raise the temperature of the soil by drainage and. kecpingllt open. Onrohisfabnis 
to get the wood writ ripened and in good time, tiiat is, os early in fiw eeaeom os poaaibisi and this we 
t aeoompliah by planing our pete under tho eireunutenoGs we hove jnat deaoribed. By this ■"««"» we 

6 have hod the plcosuro (d seeing many plants, that'im genranlly deaiiena of the gtejnhoaae, stemt 
S our severest winters without iqjnty. * 
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JSwtfivvtrt* AiiaBfiliinfai, MmmWm* OvUkit Jmittn, iit€BiMikig, fl m i fcy , «r • nH$ ; ntifk 

tt Mt JMftt andBueMm. By Kditaju)K m>) T«nJwni»fl 0«ri«iier, BafanJund Pm*. LondoB: 

Bndboiy A Enni. 

Ii4jfiiKBraOiBiniiiiia,U^ «n otiier wdcnoai, tJion^tthu iMon iimnditod witii oUbotitelniti^ vUcb nqnin 
• month taiMd,utdyMif toiiiidenbuid,liMiieT«rbeen illnrttstodligroneof ihoM olenuntaryvnihiiwhiohinay 
Jurtly be oomUend u itejipiiig-itaiiei to the more uUd miteriolo of taate; and boiiBo Idio raiidl matton of 
Tand—te Oaxdening, die laying ont of " a qnuterjif an aoi^ 'whioh Mr. Kemp itarti vilh, have nener leoeiTed 
that attention whioh they deoorra; hut ham been left to the mere empiiiouni, or Iheknow-nolhingneaa of "day 
gaidaneaa;” a dleaa of men irhoae main objeot ia plnnder, and vho calonlate npon the gnllabOity of their 
employn aa a ready moana of enriching thcmadTea. It baa aumovhere been mitten by the late lb. loadon, 
thou|d> ^ cannot^ at tiu pceaent moment, oall tho idaco to mind, that it nquirea aa mneh mind or talent to 
manage pr opar /y a plaoe of a quarter of an aoto, with a &w framoa and hand-glaaaea—aa one the aiae of 
Chatswocthj a^ no donht^ talcing the word proper^ in ita fidl aooeptation, Kr. Londim waa not flu- out of hia 
oalvuloation. To make mneh of a anall place, lequirea eogfidecalile taate, perhapa more than where there ia 
auqpe anfficiant to oatiy out great principlaa without ourtuUmont; tat there it alwqra leaa difficulty to cany out a' 
deaigB on a large aoale than iqion a amdl one. 

lio wmka of Erolyn, Brown, Bopton, Gilpin, Bice, London, Downing^ and olheii, thon^ individually 
excellent, ate ihr too recondite and jhiloaophical for general roadoia. They treat of general prirunploa, and thon^ 
aervioeaUe to the ooonpien of lar^ eetatea, axe worae than uaeleaa to ai^ preprietora A man of indoBbiaua 
hahitaHafter yearn of toil aa a City merchant or tradeaman, aitiaeanr, aa he on(d>t to do, anffidont to purehaao a 
■nail eatate, and then hk teal tronUea begnu He wiahea to build a comfintable houao, to lay out a email garden, 
and to put hia eatate in good order. He oalla in a friend who hat a taate for building, perhapa a retired builder; 
then, lb. Jonea, hia gardening fliend, who haa a beautiflil place ia Walea, adviaea about the garden; and, pcaaibly, 
athfrdpartyia conanlted aa to the management of the land. After montha, perhapa year% of oontinued acheming, 
they And they are all wrong; the honte ia improperly placed, the gronnda have b^ hael^ and hewn into what, 
but tiom their exiatence, mi^t have been conaidored impoaaible ahapea) and the pnqiriotor, after having ftittemd 
thoniaada away, and diiding hia honac cannot be altorqd, ia adviaed, at laat, to oonault a landacqw gardener, ae 
aa to btdng the gatdeii into aomething like ahape. Well, a ptofiiaaional man ia called in, and what doea he find } 
Hilla rtitod hen, and holea dug tiiece, hero a walk and parallol with it another walk, both very probably nacleaai 
planta and diruba of the foreground planted in the background, and viw iwm ; and, to orown all, the ground haa 
not been drained, the bordora trenohod, nor tho oaeape of water from the walka aufficiontly provided flir, and, tho 
oonaeqtMnoe ia, tin whole haa to be pulled to pieoee and re-erranged. 

To tmnedy theae thinga, and to affiad peraoiu of limited income the meana of judging fiir thcmaclvea, and of 
gaining a little inaight into the flnt prindploa of Landaoape Oardming, thia little work haa boon prepared, and if 
lb. Kemp haa not done all that flwtidiona periona may require, be haa done more than, judging by proeodonta, 
oonU have been e^eeted in a omupam ao limitodr—and what he haa doru, ia done well Tho work ia divided into 
flmr parta, via., “Pralimiiiary Ooneidwratiom aa to the Choico of a Place; 71101 to Avidd; What to Atbdn; and 
PraotiealDirootiona;" and theae pmta are divided again into aectiona and, anb^eotuma, the latter being numbered, 
andeachoompleto in Itadf We.havn rarely poniaod a woric with winch we have fioon ao much {deaaod, the direo- 
tiona, whether exemplifying princiidea or pmotical detaila, being alike plain and to the puipoae, ao much ao that we 
beliDve aa uninformed pciaon may take it up, and learn more from it in a 6m daya than he would fl»m tho large 
woika on the aama anl^eot in half a lift time. The groat &ult of the large wecln on thia aubjeot ia, they aro too 
expanaiva flw ordinary readoa, they deal too much in groat prinoiploa whioh few have an opportunity of 
eariying into praotiee, and heruie; irith the amateur, they bewilder where they ought to inflam, and leave the 
tfto to draw hda own infemneoa, vAere prino^ea onglit to have been laid feiwn; ia fed, they have aoatod among 
rdonda, and ihapaodlaed'aboot the aoblime and beantiflil, while lb. Kemp haa taken hia atand on aolid land, and 
tafeedaboAlil^atifiieuBdetatoadvHiathewaaabcjlt. With'a few exaaqdaa, borrowed flrom the weak we mnat 
.(doea our pwantnoMee, but we ahall recur td^ with'pleaaiiieoocaaioBallyflg an extract 

In the Rdheo, lb. Kenqg atetei a flud^ which mnet be flunilier to every one; lAdher en otdinaiy or 
jmfeaalnnil Tnndnuqie Getdcner. Atpege l^ha obeervoo- 


' "ben fee eaihat^ e v a ey a a y I Me r eB er ii wflk i q p t lae i e e 
ehneiedllwf leyliiaedaewtroimda,eraraeindnateaiBiaid 
attamh OaalaB fcimailr eeeemitM, hi ta elBD teahied to paib 



remed y lir e gu lerltlee whhh hava beaa thUm lata hr want of 
dm eeaddBatlm lad amicMeameait then to tonUi mtinly 
aew d ie ltm Aaflthadmeattyiad e i inii eeafieeBtyhH eeeh 
enore eaa eceiedy he ever eitinietod n k wMy eeditoed 
that whSa a truly haeatllUl Mdaet irin yield perminent 
Bad Iwmdiii ddliht eimytlitoc of a aoanaiy aataie ii 
nearly aeie; at aema peetol m eChav, to yell aad diaioel iha 
adnd." 



TTttdtt Iha pari it " What to Aveid," Iha fbUowiag ia woilh marking, w eontahihig aome aonnd good i 












KUCSLLAKXOUB NOHCS. 


*'FoifiiUrtb«graAt«rtntf»eitp>«v«tetnSittki of tboiB IwtihK aad oo B ie^uiitty h ti W iy, ft te uliMt inpoidbto l»r 

iHioIiyoutgudefittetliiiiiMlvciii ^ ■arhaowte WoBMrwbet&w Bunp^ li IM null isd 

Twtmt QBMouiitQBfld to RttwnUa^ ov to tike in e samker «r tee deaelj ninwaded bj ptoetettoi. Aajr pBtttee el Iknit 

iMdlagokleoti ate gla&oe, flndioat flie dUBnent pofatieat- theiefcie^whleh««ybtennrniaiyteihateattheeBtoiiarettU 

teaeidlBliadtoaipei4uil«Uareiiebyeae,iBdf vsiMatodee^ MUtanihonldkiBliAidea ftrfronthiwalleeeBiMt^BBMep 

vhlehefttimeiiiiaMtMitekljbi appUed, rWnmlnuontry.. aadkrBeBMuabeiUowadaehelieeBtMttilChttMb 

Inf tirnrmiffliff note tkaa on be neUy iWaifiMid. One tUsf **lBetlMr node fai whieb the eSbet of e feedm nrf he 
idteruotherli,at<Utee9t tbnei,obierradadUke4|laMne nanedbytoonttdibetof iknedrttii^tettelbnnattwrfaMeie" 
rimUar place that to Tkltsd, and eadi to aiinieeateely wtohad to rvmJhowtr^ Mh t^t groiipiof niiedihnka aadieiranrtthi 
he tnowtorred to ttie ofamtar*! «WB iiaidn,wtthoat regard te iatnu Thto to a eery eonmoB ddHnf, nd on lAtoh gneltf 
iUfitimiMrtoelooaUty.grItoTetotlaetoivSiathaa preekNialy dlrtfBmatfanieapeeiiJlyaiiWhareiBtoaitodeBlytorlewet^ 
Ixwmflflno A wti^dieDr ore flrtood haa e idaoe to irktoh oertofai nudi beda uiuUy icraato eaeaat md aikad tor ntenl aetoho 

fMtttzeaMeexqntoUel 7 dcTelopad,aBdtheaeareat<moeaafii|ht totoeyear. Floirer-bedaytoo,irbaitotrodiieidtoiayqneatltjr 
to be ooptod. The praottoe of eidtinf e garden toto mete «■ e tfiaU burn, heve an exoeedto^ arttitotal appaemuo^ 

ftegmanta, whteh to nnh^pfly of too fceqnantqee ur rence, to toe lendndtof oneof thedumuter eoBMinm to cbildwa4 gndltoi 

natnralTenUtofHi&eftatoofthtoga. They Intarfcre ndlgr vUh att idaaa of haeadthi bamanfi aid 

** Tben are lateral ireya to wUdi a place maybe frlttorid rqioBe. 
amjf 10 alto be whdlydeflotont to ohanuster ind beauty, ft **A adU moreitxtotof totemptlintotoatbeaetttU] eaati» 
may be too moch broken upto ItagewryW errenfg u eitt; and nulty, whldi doaaaomueh to tho way of pndiietog itoe and 
thta to the wont variety of the fimltibeoauaelaoeteaBUyiiMnded, enprawlan, oeonin when MwieewMry dfetotowi are tatrodneed 

and moet ooniiptottoiii. aim at eoanprWni the prledpal totoatoiee. Theaeinay beanpk^todetadipirtaefatery 
feature! proper to tliD largcet gardena to thoie of the noat diftrantehaAMer; ortaatotbaddtyatemafhadgtog-topartt- 

Umited bIjmh to eurdy not a worthy ^aetoa of bultatks, aadood onlar porti o ned may ^ply be Intended to dumge the eaeoe 

whkdi can only exeito ridleule, and end In dtonppototment. anddenty, «r tontoh oortato Itoaa whtoh are pndNtoty auftwaad 

Therr to a wide difference between that ▼orlety to ao de> to aooord with ttie geowral charaeter of the houao. Kot aolyv 

elrttble, and the eepuratton toto minute parte, er hleadlng of however, are thoae Itarmai dhrtotoBa BMotty toadmtoaeble to a 

tnoongiuouit matertoto, now depreeattd; Urn ftmner bntof qnlto limited Vffaaa. but all kindH of aeparatizig UnaiH tkoofk varied 
eompi^llds with both unity and idmpUdty. and broken to the moat artftil maimer, nnud be ooudwimed, is a 

** A place may Ukewtoe and anally be too muoh onrved up ml^ unlnw wbm the piece to tolem^ large. Hieae reiaarke 

toto detndied poilfooB, or overahadowod, or redocsdlimpparent of conne do not apply to ptontaftone or feoeoa toilnafi^^ the 

■toe, by p/onfiiif too foryaty. Trees and ehnilN eonatiteto tbo Utnhen or plaasttre>fBrdHl, or between the latter and toe Mdf 

greatoat omamenta of a garden; hut they soon become lUiagree. nor do they refer to tonee Irregular maiaea of ihntoe or tteaa 

able, when a piueo to over-run with th^ by ooutraottog toe whito may eooieltoieo be thrown partly aoroae a lawn, to oeee> 

qiiioe, and diutdng out light, and rendering the gn*" irnper- aktt a freoh eoene behind them. Ib^ are etovly aimed at eato 

fi^ and thewaUcBinowy. Ifutotog oonld be more diunp, and aeparattog Unaa^ whetoor of ftttoe or plantetloii, oa eeight be 

ilDainy (Uid than a anaU plaoe too moA cumbered db^eneed wito, or fer which there to m> rad naeenrity) wall 

with pluntatiiins. Vor to IM tofluenoM on the health of the aa batog ftutoor oppuaed to ^ pnwtlee of apUtttog a j^aae 

OGouimnisatallBn oaimportant MmdderBtkmi tor where Hon toto minute parte, toitoad of making it Mipaelouaimd airy aa 

and wind eannot get free play, a moiiit and atagnant atr,va 7 pdealbte. 

li^uilonii to all anfanal life, to necaiearUy oceaalonad. ** ftrtly tor tte reuena jut aUeged, and alee beouie they 

**ltstlftliUibBtheeaM!witorci((azdtoaii7aiiperflniiaivage- totroduoe uidy stripe of a eanqptoaonily dUhnnt edonr on a 
tatom to general, it to much more une to rr^pect to largo ttmbor town, a noU^p/Mty ^mOc, beyond wtoM; are ataNintely regel- 

trcee. lb Introduce or retain many of theae to a nmdl gatd«n alto, to very undealrabto to a small plaee of ground, ft to 

to quite coutran' to all the prlndplM of food taate, and ecndu> aokmiwtodg^ that nnmeniua walks eondiiee to variety; bnt Ik 

dve only to trouble and dtoeomtort. All the ovila whicdi attend to mooh bettn' to have only tkito moderate amcaat of the latter, 

a wriimaMiw y«iffehoinwiwfnrmKofjjanta m gwatlyaggt u ua iji e, whiidi oanbBBttetoad withoottheeaerUloegftomplMty. Wellm 

and earriod tothelrhighaatpotot, byaelmltor over g r o wt h oftraee. that have no definite or aattctontlyimportaat ob|eet, and do net 

" In the neighbourhood ot the house, moreover, serve to reveal tetoree or ai^eote of a ^aoe, that would othar- 

It to pasthmlarly deidrahle that teeoe and ahridM ihould not wlae bo Imperfeotly aeon or entlrdy loet, am alwayi to he 

abound. Indvpeadeiitiy of daritentog the windows, they com- ‘ avoided as deatieytog the rnnoothniwe, eoattoiifwnee, end 

mimleate groat to the waU% nd prorent that aotton extant of a town, and ^oduedny a pomty and ■»—"««>» of 

oftiie wtodupm the buUdiiifiriiloh alone ean keep it dry, eoau general aftoL’* 

And, ngun, at page 40, under flu head, ‘^General leading Piindplei^'* the fidlowing exeeipt to ooexeot^ and 
to ilu puIpoee^^ 


^ A garden ehimdd have man or toaealaplielty, aoeerdtofto 
it! siie and ohenater, to Its main outUnoa, arraagemonto, and 
ftmlture. The tranelthmi toU ahonld an be easy and flowtof, 
thcUnesaUgneofUl, thedeooratlonaalegant Very raretywUl 
a snail gardaei bear betog Amtobed with aay striktog evtitonoea 
of wealth, or laxiay.netobocatton. The hand ihould toadktt 
•0 Uglily as to leave few iraoeecdilioperatioa. fteftwmiaad 
flgurea ought aE to be gently rounded of^ and unite e^y wito 
each other. Iswn and gruvd, ahnlH tree, and flowsr, mnet 
Vpear to bakmg to one another, and to flt toto teptoeehiwhMi 
fheyoeeur. 

** At the aeme time the Mrtoeqr wUA eitoae fees • perttol 


and ^aaitag tovedutton parti, bom alight and fnasMihto 
ehangea, and ban that artftil anriuigienent of atogtoplante end 
gnupa whtoh predoeea beahneee of agpem and newBpie of vtota 
ftnmee many dlftrent pofadi of ^ew, muataet benegtoeted. 

ybragirdeamayheaUthatiBoerraet,aBdtaatolU,aBdalMd- 
eil, end yet, like a wdUmouldad oounteninee, prove doE, teme, 

andvofdof expnatoon. ftto ptoyef feotun—eeomethtogke^ 
and bay^ wktoh kee net been aqjdend—mmAty «f 
exiMun^ wartoto of avNt, en ellwtog ettraetlon OBwerdi 
' aftsr higbn be a ntto e ■■ th a t eg Be t toat ea^ to both toManoia, tke 
Ete,tkeapirlt,aBdtheckerm. Xntrtoaey la,tofeto^tkenry 
•ool of IsBdaeitoe gerdentog.** 


In eoncluainn, V 9 oonfldently reoeminend Hu inA to ell vrho are e ori t ing Infanation on thto latanitiag 
and if young gardeoan apend their winter eveningi in e grtmittin g koo el Hu leading priaototoa to 
momory, their time will not have been q^i^itfunit profit.—A. ^ 

SlhdlBiinttis 

ZS< JCMm Wbaa Ur. Fortum TUtod Gbim oa'iho Hurioo of tto Eatioiataiil Bodat,, te icq^ 

dUimofmvllautUfiruomof fliaUnt <d!|aoii to which Iw (ttandad. la hit Fimiwiiy. ho mintiaw lha 










imt OABDENEBS’ AMD MAXCBAURN* OALENDAB IDB DEdMBEB. 


b««Bty of the TMietiiw «een ty hj^ «t Shiaighafl; how he heard of yellow, end purple, mdbhiB loita; audit one 
timomrlilAoi and putplea, eonu nearly bUck; it aoolhet, dark purples, liliue, and deep red. Afterwiidi, hating 
diioovraed that these things came ftom a place laily nx or rif^t miles firinn Shanghae, Ifr. Fortune teOa us that 
he proceeded ttere daily during the time the difiiseut jdants vote ooming into Uaom, and secured some moat 
stalking and beautiftil kindi (runr in fho garden of the Hortionltoral Socioty). The name dfeitAw seems to be an 
altarstiott of the word AAm, the usual name of these plants in Japan, as wo are told by Sompfer, who adds that 
it if also called IkmnguM and Batibrnfum, As the Japanese name the common Fieony jSsAu jahi and FaAi 
Ankuas, they seem to think the Houtan and Fonny distinct genera, in which we quite agree with them. It is to 
he anspeoted, also, that bore spooioa than one is oomprdionded under the eommon name of Tree Fmony, even 
al t hou gh , as is prohaUc, the Poppy Houtan (P. papeTcnoca) should be a more ^uiiety of the commim kindi for 
BOmo of the Japaneae kinds are aud to form rapidly a woody stem ei^t or ton feet high—a stature which the 
common Uoutaiu would only gain after many fim in oven foTounble clbnatna. The Chinese and Japanese are 
said to reckon their yarieties of Moutans by hundreds, os wo do our Bases. It is not improhahle, norg that the 
sin|^ and, Tery digbttydonUe kinds, are begirming to establish themsolTos in Europe, that we too shall have the 
same dominion over them as over Camellisa arrd Chryaaafoommru. The largost coUoction of these jdants yet 
bron^ to Europe is that of Dr. T. Siebrdd, who imported them fium Japan in 1844 , —iket. Ffor. &ard. 


THE GARDENERS’ AND NATURAUSTS* CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


SXOWEBrGARDEN.—IN-DOOE DEPART- 
MFJTT. 

Cuuenaterf. —The time hos now arriyed when the 
Cafiseryatory, if properly auppligd with flowers, wdl he 
much enji^; for, ns the Ice Sing, with his crystal 
mantle, wiu soon wru out-door flowers in his sold 
embrsoo, the few ny flowers in this house beeome, by 
contrast, mote and morn enebanting. At the present 
timejit should be gay with the foUowmg plants:—Fancy 
and Boorlet Pelatganiums, Perpetual Boses, TropsKlum 
Lobfaii, and the dwarf doaUaBcsrlst; Begonias of sorts, 
LeoehnianltiaBj Epacris, Ericas, and ComelliBs; Hd- 
iotropiuDc^ EpiphyUom taunooti^ and yorieties, I*ri- 
muloi^ Cmermiaa, Luculia gratrasima, aud Fincisna; 
Adiimenes and Oeanetas of sorts. Add to these Chry¬ 
santhemums, and a few sareet-scentod and variogatra 
phuibs and you haye a smendid dis^y. Seep eyny 
^ant and pot sen^nlonuy clean, arid take groat oaro 
to maintain n sweet and uoalthy atmoaphore. 'Water 
sruih j^ta as require it; hut do ao cautioady, more 
■gMemlly to the tender jdants. A litUs Are yW be 
neoceaeiy thrun^tho day, occasionally,to esjxddamp; 
but nymd Area at night na much as poaaible. 'Ventilate 
fledy on ill fltarourablo oocaaiana; but aymd cold 
dnnghta. 

Ormi fm f .—This house, with its g(ddon flrnit, wiB 
now he a ponorai aiRht, and wiB well repay any trouble 
preyionily taken to bring the fruit to pmfeotion. Dis- 
eantitme syringing, and hem a oompomtiyoly dry Imt 
betttfay itanoipnere. Iho ptairts, except these in smaB 
pola, wBl not reqnira any water tat the next two 
rwaitha, uideee the weether if yery sevore, end the nsa 
of Axe renders it neoeeitry. Du temperature by Arc 
heat, muet not exooed but It in not wise to Id the 
tompenture &B below 88*. Oathor the fruit ns it be- 
oamea At, that la a little hefinu the ddn re thoronghly 
coloated. Dnring the winter take earn to sraan 
thonn^ily aneh plenti ea roquin ii^ both to totaoy 
inseoli, and dean thoplanta. 

Arcmf k m m ,—^Du feroing of bnlhamnst now oom- 
nunoe in eame■^ endanaoeaaiansof anch things aa tqa 
req ui red, muet he introduoed ayety fintnigh^ tat aue- 
* eaaa if yoy douhtftil, unless the jnts an frill of mote. 
A few IdhuM, Asalsaa, Bhodana, Saimie ghraca, Bho- 
dsdandroau, and Feipetud BaaM<mm alao be intao- 
. diuadi andPinln,Sweet'Williama, snalily of tiuVsl- 
lojfttw r e r d s the roof the mifoth. Start tiumgndnsUy 
j flT^ or tiiay in sura to go blind, end throw tiu 


Stave. —^If my former dinotions Kayo been attended 
^ this house wiU present a very gay appearance; and, 
in order to jirolong this, it ia ahedutoly necessary that 
aB decaying leayes and flowers dianla bo remoyod sn 
Btxm ss they cesse to pmAnm their necessary fonctions 
upon tbe^nt No kind uf dirt—such oa Althy pots 
or suiAue-soil ayergrnwn with liyerwort or mass—must 
bo aUowod, and wdls, tables, and floon should be alike 
rlean and dry, Giye air finely cm ell feyouraUe occa- 
sums, and kom the temperature finm 4d° to Ofi'' Arc 
heat; water thoroughly when it is required; tat anno 
Boeonnt until then. Embrace ovc^ qrortunity at 
your dispesd for the perfect eradication of sU ycrmiii; 
kem a good snj^y uf rsrioiu -sized stakes, ntmilicr- 
sticks, crocks, mid pots; slso a gand assortment of 
soils in a dry jdaco; when Ares an reqidsite, light 
them in time to proyent the neoessity of uiiving them 
to the danger of every thing within the house. 

Oroitd Bmm .—VVhere n g^ ooUootian of these are 
well oultivated, a beautifril airohiy (fl many of the most 
eflectiye of tho whole order will, at this dull season of 
the year, impart to the house subh a degree of enjoy¬ 
ment, that to our minds nothing can yie with it For 
instance, if pnqurly managed, it will bayo a tempera¬ 
ture frmn Sfi° to 70° Fahrmiheit; tho atmoejihare so 
charged with moisture aa to bo ogineehle to any conati- 
tution. The Bttraotian of this house just now wiB bo 
found in the foUowing plants, which are raiuially in 
Uoom at this tinw of the year:—Oattleya labiata, one 
of tho most gntgeous of iB orahids; Dendnbium 
ohiysanthum; Zygopotalum—aovonl Unda; the loyely 
Epidendrnm oUnneri; theyiolet-soentod Cymbidiams; 

Paj^^^’imd *s^aeelatnm, Ansellia 
Phataan^is amabilis, and many othera. These, woU 
' arranged, constitute a charm peculiar to them alone. 
Continue finrncr dinctUma. Ayoid cxcitolnent at aU 
Uuda, or it will act iruuiioaily upon tho whole coUeo- 
tion. J. 0. 

QBEENHOUSE HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 
Aixhouqh at tiria season when than ia eompantiyely 
littlste do, (that la, ifpnyiona diraotiona hays been at¬ 
tended to),IHB aonltiyator whotakesanintoreatinhia 
plants never lueda atend atill. Thera is alwaya aomo- 
thing that may be improved. It tonde mubh to pro¬ 
mote the healtn aa well le the general appeerance of the 
ooUeetioD, if tiu lituttioiu cl the dimsent apeoiniena 
are now end thm changed. Beaidee,snahs|ffooeaBwiU 
often diaaover the deatanotive attache at inamta or mB- 




IBX OABOENBBS' AtfS HATDBiUna' CALENDAB VOB SECXHBEB. 


dev which night othoiwiM ooouion miudi minliief be- 
ibn thejr ware porceiTsd. 

It ii • good plm to giTB the plant! of tin Toriouj 
■peout of Leoanenanltui, Pimol^ Bdyga^ Bor^ 
moo, and peihope ooms olhi^ a good flunigoting in thia 
month, fiir, although the laocmi M a u l t i a a may appear 
nnito door to the naked eye, perhape after the fimigo- 
umthoy vUI be ibandtn Mve heenoaretodwitiianuiU 
greon fly. Plantaof Goidaquia Hookerii ahouldnowhe 
growing fleoly in a oool port of the otore. Shift, atom 
and tie them out oa they i^uire it, iu older to make 
nice buohyiilantaflirfloworhig next summer. Towoida 
the end on the month the Tariotios of Kolosanthcs may 
bo ohified; this is best done now, fur, if left till spring, 
it may tij un&Tourahle to a good head of bloom. 

A fl)w of the Ifew HuUoim plants, such as tho early 
flowering Dillwynioa, Hbreos, Boroniss, fte., may be 
hod in Ueom a month or twn before their natural tima 
by intniduoing them into a Tory moderate heat; but boor 
in mind that they will not stand hard furcing. Makes 
little Are occasionally to dry up damp, and attend to 
other matters os in lad month. 

AalMi .—Towards tho on^ of the month some of 
the new kinds that arc to be made the meat of in the 
oiuuing year should be shifted and plaocd iu heat, where 
they seen begin to grow ftocly. If an cony dis> 
play of bloom is wanted, introduce into heat, in sue* 
cession, somo of the forwordcst plants. Ko^ng adds so 
much t» the beauty of the eonacrralory as a mw good 
speeimeus of Asalna. The sorts la'St adaptedfiir forcing 
are those Iiatring the liabit of tho old Indioa Ilba. The 
otlmr yarictios, oueli us latcritia and ita hybiitb, aro 
boat for late flowering. 

OniMlIim. - 'Hero erery thing abouid be in perfect 
order, and tho whole collection rapidly advancing into 
blixnn. Bee that the opening buds arc not injum by 
ospoauru to euld eurrenta of air, but keep uio house 
moderately warm without cmpkyuii; muoli fire heat. 

J. P. 

Htttkofi .—The spccimon plants uro now in a oom- 
narativuly dormant state, and roquiro little attnntiun 
Ixwond tfut if looking shatydy out Aa mildew, and 
taking care tliat they do not suffiir from tiie want 
or ftorn receiving too muih water.' Avoid fires oalong 
aa you can, except occasionally in dull weather, in 
day time, to oxptd damp; but, if yon can avoid it, do 
nid allow your plants to beoome nosen. If not done 
befero, tie and train any plants which require if; rocel- 
leoting ibrmur dirootions that stakes aro i^y nocosaary 
evils, and that the fewer you use the better your pbmts 
willlook. 

Seath JPU .—^Attend to young atodk; observing nearly 
the same goiieid rules aa for speoimen plants. Cover 
seoimly m sewe weather, but ventilate feebly when 
tho weather permito. W. P. A. 

QBEENHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PIANTS. 

fWaryMtiMU;—A eritiaal eeasen has new anived 
for the management of those ^dants; every osn must be 
takmi to nmovesU decaying and anpetfluous loaves and 
shoots. Tie out as thin as posaiblo, so as to leave the 
middle of the plants open to admit the air and liriit. 
Give sB the air peasflile emy fevounble o i ^ort n iuto, 
taking caro to avidd ctdd drau^rts aa much as missih^ 
which aro very injurious to tho phnts, partioulsay these 
which an in a ftne state of growth. Beep them at all 
times near the gdtsa, to provent their dnwmg. Stirths 
suifeee oooaaionilly to uep the S(dl (ipoii,thm tiqi-dreas 
such as require it. 'Where large mounen pls^ an 
leqoired, some may yet be afaiftea into lai^ pots, 
uamg firr this perpose a good rich oanqpotil; pteposed 
of good tnrfy loam, with sasne well deoempoM eew 
•no hone-dung; miz a liberal portioa of aan^ whibh 
la a n e e ma i y at this season of the year tocan^rtf ^ 


water feeelv. Snllsvitii broken pohdisrds, and chat^ 
oeoL Soak plaats u aro roqnind fbr eimy fineing 
itmy now be kept a little eloaor, whieh will eanee them 
to throw up thw flowers. The best Unds fiir the find 
flowering are Admiral Napiar 0*d}, Alha mnUiflon 
{white}, ^Uneii ^beh eoloor), Gwn of the Sotrieta (a 
brilliant sesilet with iriiite ooitte). For a seaend enm 
Oonor^ 'Washington M). Sntniss Ni^isr utd 
Mrs. lehnson (Bah ooloar). 'With a modarata tempe- 
ntoro, those ew bo finmd fa answer well fl» the two 
first crops. Crest ooro mnst be taken in watering, fbr 
im this the beolth of tho plants will graatly depend. 
TheyAbould be allowed to get^te Bzy befero vraler- 
ing at this season of the year. lughtaflnooeaBianally 
in the middle of the Bm, when the aaahes are open, to 
dry ont the damp. Ine Fancy vsriatias bemg more 
tender than tho fimgoing, will rurt require so muoh air. 
Lock very carofldly mto tho ]dants to see that there an 
no decaying leaves or shoots, fiir if thia is not attended 
to they ore very liable to damp off and lease their 
branches. In potting these always keep the obllar of 
the plants above tho sorflice of the suU, end drain very 
fteoly; thin frequently, and keep the flower-buds puUsd 
out, to throw tbe strength into the weed. Furnigate 
oeoasionally to provent me green fly. 

Ouktolariu .—Look very enreiUlly to these, and keep 
them clesr of all omall leavea and shaota. Peg down 
the shoots uf the herbiieeuus varieties, that they m» 
root up the stem; vrisieh will give th^ strongtk* If 
well rooted, pot into larger poto such as require lb A 
good rich uompost is indvqmnsable, with a good partion 
of ailvar sanA Drain thoraaglily, and keep ehna fi» a 
few daya Fumigate ooeaainnally, to prevent the green 
fly, ea they seldom rally if. these ore allowed to g«lo 
ground. A Uttlo wnrmth is neoetaary fiir tho mote 
tender kinds. Give plenty of sir every fevmmble 
opportunity. Water sparingly, and see that they an in 
actual want hefiiro yuu apply it. Stirring the surfeoe 
now and then is nocoasary, to ke^ the soil open. If 
Isr-e enough, prick off such seedlings as were sown last 
munth fin late summer and sntumn flowering. 

Comvriut .—Oontinue to give hugw pots to such aa 
are roquirod fin specimen pkinti, end pick out the heaiti 
ofaraneofthestaongaitfaristeflawning. Lookearo- 
ftiUy fin mildew, end dust with flowers rffsolplrar uy 
plant that may bo afibetod with'sb Pbg them down as 
they get long enough, and thin out all me ""»ll leavea 
to mrow the whde <n tho sap into the teadtog shoobi. 
Give ell the ail peaeibla in fine weather, aw do not 
expose them to a damp atmos^ere, wl^ will oausa 
the mildnw. 

JfeatHM.—Tom heaps of soil and manun, and lay 
thomen iaTidmBo tlW theftestand air may ant on 
them, if not luieady dene; house some fin winternae. 
Toko every (^portanity in bod westlwr to isaah pots; 
fin muoh m sueoeas de^ds on clean and dry pots when 
the plants an put into them.. E. B, 

FLOWEiUGAKDEN.—OOT-DOOE DEPAET- 
MENT. 

Wa should bear In mind that flewer-gsidetiing as pne- 
tised in the present day by intdligent gardeners, is not 
tho growth of a year or two, but the nsnlt of maey 
yean of observataon and study, sad also tfast It is fin 
from perfect, netwithstonding Ml tbe whieh 

have Men made to it of late; m the iinprovament liftiu 
fimns of beds and eblonn of flowers, as well is oOei^ 
oontrivanoea, whkb the improved skill of tho gstdeoer 
hso brou^-into mmanl nso. Thiols; as it amwhllM; 
to most tho onwiid eonno of tilings. Tbe lyrte m of 
m as rin g flowera took tig rbe at a time whan all mi 
enrftsvin in flowar-giideiig and, oagaaqnontiy, 
aotUad prlnoiple waa aaen anywhare la, the uniige- 
mont; but it is not io now, Ibr year by yew ^flower- 
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fodiB lia bMB iMfcing km 
mpuMlre finmi, prinoMmto 
tta.&nnitioa of tae broo md 
ootoBn of tbe flowoti, ftx k« 
bMt of i» IwTC uaDaiplidied 


go no, iti own 
iBe and dmct no, In 
I unnaenient of the 
d anything that the 
aonaaived of flowar- 


gudming. Ko “oomiag ohaaga” in tiietaate oftbe 
yacgle aan Bfbct the jwinoiplo of maaaing flowioa, 
Otherwiae than fin good, if that taaie has been amved 
at. 1 ^ diaonaaing the beanitiea anddefinaitiaa of olijoala, 
with an iuteUigcnoo aoffiolanfly laiaed afaoaa the oommon 
idcaa of arti aa to ho aUe to maaa into one thought a 
range of gnaUtioa, ao bnod and ao nnivanal h> their 
nirtare, aato he applioaUe to anoreeMthotio ag^than 
thia in whibh we Ihe. Ihe pinoi^e of maaaing 
odloimiacapibie of indefinite eapoaition. andtherefiire 
now and beautifiil fiinna may eantinnaUy bo looked fiir 


laigar them, with the iaown earth intermptedly ataiing 
out Jietween them, bnt by large and aniaU itieiHiw, rich 
with ftdnoaa, and well eontnurted in colonr, ao aa to 
ahow aaoh bed in all ita indiriduality of uharactor, 
eriiieh aome peo^ fiiink, and not without good maaon, 
will be the oaae with othm thinga berido fluwon, in the 
"nod time earning.'' In making aherationa in the plana 
of aaiating fiower-gaidena, or in fimning new onoa, 
atnfiy tho forma and ibaturea of the pla^ and then 
adamyonr plan noocndiii^y. Look from Taiioiu pointa 
of and that more uian twice or thrice, for the 
eye will embraoe more and more every time it retuma 
to any point of aight, nuril, at hut, it niata latiaflod 
with a »w ezpetaiTO linea. Vriienevor the weathor 
will penni^ openriti andflemeaaamueh aa peeaiblo, to 
change frieeirinthcioBlTuctuiea, and harden the pianta 
thay oentain. Damp air ia very irdurioua; bnt dry air, 
in the ahaenoe of finat, ahoiud be allowed to paaa 
r^idly throng enamgat the pianta, and it will eang 
away all luperahandant moiatimi. SomotimeB a little 
&e heat may be neoeaaary lor a like putpoee. J. Q. 

ibar 0mm ,—Take every iavourablo opportunity 
that tho weather oSiBia to nrooood with the plantiiw of 
thoae ihmba,andhe carofru to aecuro every etandar^ aa 
aeon aa it ia planted, from hnlnghlown about. Thiaiaalao 

S aoaaon to give aariataneo to thoee eatabliahed in 
r to etandarda atanding ring^y. Thom in boda 
have the auifitoo of tho eoil taken off ahont Ibur 
indiea deep, and then the nndm aeil ahould bo gently 
looaened, bnt not to injure the roete, end ihe gronnd 
well eaturated with rirong mannte water. 'Where thia 
cannot be pioeund from fermenting dung, a aub- 
■titate, may readily he fimnd in night-ami, which n»y 
he diluted with fiva timei ita bulk of rain or pond water, 
nmiitig it over the imface, leaving the hedibr leverel 
daya to dry inin; itmay then ha filled 17 with tome 
goM rich oeah ao^ and bft till the aeaton arrivea. In 
gmdana in the vioinity of large towna, whore fredi atnl 
u diffloob to piooure, the aame loil may he uied again, 
wiffi aome lettan dung added to it 

Aa the aeaaoa haa now arrived that wa may daily 
an pae t firaal, the Tea-aoented and other tender Boaea 
wul tuquhe aWwidhig to. Be in readineaa for proteot- 
jng, where Urge gnantltiaa af aubh Unda are gro w n . 
Tm moat emeditioui and aafe way will be to take them 
m and hv mam ia aok that thay aa^'ha prataotad by 
redahaingW. ova^ and mati laid OB them at ooeariim 


five andahalf 


aningn teaniih acmaa 
wide, and pwt in the 


tt lB • dinothm, to that thalr haada are nowura naeiy, mm wen a 

»feat aCflia grenad; from fiftaea to thirty Bwferir.<fraM)lfeai(Ki 
plaailaaaavha pufiln ana trendL I then-fill im jiiui /U i m i. TU$,mw 


1 aaiad oautioa amatean againat being hi a hurry 
ha cuttins haek thoae that ware budded laat aammar, 
tad pmtumUite to hear in mind, that to gat a vary 
vigoraua growth next aummar, the boda mtut ha kept 
In ta donnant a etata aa poanble during the winter, 
whioh can only he dona by leaving the dioota of 
the Btookt uncut till the commen c em ent of apting. ^ 

Bam mAh.—Attend to thoae intended fi» fineing^ 
tad keep them proteoted fhmi heavy raina or anew; 
and thoae that are reeuited fbr early fbrcinjg, may be 
proned, and aet in a cold pit with plenty of air. 

Jbuttm—Floeeed with planting, manuring, and 
ulaaoing, and any other work thet may ha done now, ta 
timra ia aura to be plenty of weak to be dime in the 
apiing. Oat all tho etocka fiir the next yeat'f budding 
TuantM aa early aa oouveniont, aa they genotally grow 
better fin being planted in autumn. U. ITU. 

Artonfim.—The practice of mulching newly-planted 
tireea and ehruba cannot be too moeh enforaed, mid it 
may ahn bo very beneficially amlied to euch aa are 
alr^y eetaUiahod, poitumlariy m eaMU whore great 
luxurianvo and a quick growth are doairablc, or Mere 
the aoU ia very poor. Cntodetrong docompoara manure, 
where it can be ^ared,ia beat in moat caaua, but aa that 
ia not conenlly to be hod, attention moat be paid to 
alwaya keeping a good aa^y of leavea oolloisted every 
Bcaaon, and tmeown into boapa, which ahould be ocea- 
' inally'tunied during aummer, and wheeled out in 
fevoutablo weather at thia aomon. When gnrand ia 
undergoing the pmoom of tnmchinm previoua to plant¬ 
ing, a good aupply of anoh kinda <n eemnoiit ahould be 
inrorpmnted with tho aeil, and care ahould be taken to 
aecure the thorough pctfbirmanee of the eperation both 
of tmudung and mixing tho oompoat) a little extra out¬ 
lay in thia primary atege will be amply npud by 
inoteoaed vigour and luxuriance in after yeara. In 
preparing b^ fin Bbododendrona, Aaateaa, and other 
American pianta, wo flrat trench the natural ground two 
or three feet deep, then apply whatever additio^ compoat 
ia neceeaaty, auoh as land, peat dooaycd leaves, and 
manure, era tiicn turn tho whole beckwaida and fiir- 
warda, ao aa tboraughly to incotporato the wbulo. 

Tho principal ppcntioni both in thia department 
and the ahmbbety, will eonaiat of plantiim and remov¬ 
ing^ until Btopped by the frost. For plain practical 
inrirnotiana on ^ mode of oondnetmg many of these 
operationa with advantage, the reader is refenod to tho 
tmmted artidlea whiiih have from time totime eppetred 
in tho pages of thia work, beai^ on the anb|e^ and 
deserving nf the highest considention. I v^ now 
proceed to notioe a few mere desirable ahniha. 

The Borbetia fluuily otferd tome hi|^ doaiiahle 
ahrnbsfiirBmateiinorBaiallpropiietaik Theyflouiiah 
best in a li^t ooil. * 

The Dommoa Engliah Berbany or Brnferir VH^rark 
fetmt a highly ornamental ohjeot when trained oa a 
Btandatd, and planted ain^y on the lawn, ao muih ao 
indeed oa to eaoite universal admiration in tha autumn, 
when the berries an ripe it has otton been oompoted to 
aa enonunis Fachma. 

Barferk dhlik (Uagellanl, ia ahn a very hoantiftil 
ahruh, ptodnohig a gnnt amudanoe of drep yellow 
fenma, oontiaattng odmirabty with the daw deep 
green of the fidioge. 

B. MQMlrjfWi (KageDan), a low-grewiag dirnh; 
fiowara freely, and well adapted fer nek work. 


plaailaaMvha pot in ana tnndL I then-fill im ^a 
tc aneh by opmung onolhar, and tay^ia another M of 
pbali inthamaM wm, ana egntiaua doing ao tin all 
oandana- I p t oto e^ w thia way, from Wgfat to fifteen 
hundred avaty winter, and thuy grow ana fiower moat 
hfantiftiny tht fhUowing sutnmor and autumn. 


BirdirkBgij ff M f iaa (Worft Aumtve ^.—Syn^J f afi e a i i i 
Bfeg feH uai. lUa, M wbH aa tha three fbllowiaA me 
very heontiftil feee-floweriag ahrab% end ere wdl 
ndiptadibrplaaliiig in front of lanar-growhig ahruho, 
also fbriataniixingwHh Bhododmifemi and Aialeaa, to 
wUeh Aey fbtm every ueeful adjonia both fiw eontraat 
of fiiliage and fiowera. 
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Swivit rtfna (Ifortii Arnsrin).—Byn., JT, r^poM. 
TUakn ezouleet-niuty for nwk wi^ lod tlio for 
til«nriMg imder Hu ihtde of tnei, at on roiy ateep 
Dub, whara it non flzM itnU^ and pravent* the 
omabliiig doMs of Hu (utfooo. 

MfueiaAmt (NorHi America).—Byn., X-fuem^ 
■ ierfi, a fine rarioty, haring araiy duH^foUago, *iHi 
a giauiwiu appearance. 


B. HerwM fflurHi America).—By&, Jf. fbmaeta. 
Another very derirabic diaHn^growing raricty, ox> 
eeedm^y compact and oloeo in ita habit; ahould bo 
extonairely employed aa a binder pleat. J, C. R. 


Jariealtu md JVjfmtiimt .—^Take every advantage 
of Hic fovomable elate of the preaunt weather in enb> 
jecting theae to ita booedt bf haring Hu lighta quite 
off the framea. The planta will require to M puned 
over, deened, and tho injured leavee out out, aa also 
any premature pipe; oloiuiing out any duet at dirt Hut 
may have aeoumulatod ainoo placing them in their 
winter quortora. Taka alao eapocial care that they are 
not niffctiiig from damp by drip or otherwiae; and bo 
prepared with mute, or Homo other carering, in caao of 
a Buddon change in tho wenHier; but caiefolly avoid 
covuring, unloaa abaatutely tndiepenaable finatbe aafety 
of the planta, aa too ftnqnent coveringa tend greatly to 
weakim Hu planta, end unfit thorn for bnving tfoe cold. 
Thia applies alan to Camatiuna, IHcoteea, &c. 

Oarmitmu aad Puafm ,—Attend td thfi layen nf 
thrao, and out out any of Hio learoa that ore spotted, at 
a luevontivo of ita fiirthcr progieas; 'pa^ig tho 
plants over and ideanlng aa the AuticulaiL 


JkMiat. ~Xa\y of tho roots of theae that have thin 
stringy tubers vriU require examination to dean off 
the nimildin^ or they will be found to decay before 
thi. time arrives {or thoir being placed in boat to moke 
planto tor the beauty of next autumn. 

wBei/ydoekr may still bo ineraased by cuttings in 
gpnHe heat, and scidlings pricked into pots and for¬ 
warded, will idoom in porfodjon luxt auimner. 

Fatum in lieds must bo secured from cutting vrinds 
by fiau-lsnt^B, or some othor material, when small 
hand-li^la are not in use; thoae in pots in foamca 
doaned, and sul^eotod to w the air poosible in mild 
open weather, watering only when dry, and then with* 
much disomtion. 

i%iki require but little attention just now. Bee that 
the winds do not twist them to and m; which may bo 
avoided by placing small stinks or po^ oa auppt^; 
guard also team tiu attacks of rabbits by netting or 
some well-taned cord, whioh they hare a great oqeo- 
tiimtopaaa. 

IWkf.—These, if ;danted when roeommondod, will 
in many cases be found poeping throng the soil, foam 
the very mild weather that has prevail^ Where such 
k the cose, it vrill be adrkalm to cover snob up in a 
conical hill by a little pure aond, if attainaUa; where 
auch k not Hie ease, a HtHe p^carth may be snb- 
atitnted, or aw other ahoorbing aoiL Cover Hu beds, 
in fifoaty weather, by mats, netting, Ac. 

The omatenr fikniots wjU find, at thk adranoed 
season, much of their labour k over fiir the praaent; 
still there are luany Uttie things I 7 no means to be 
loit aigiit of^ IS, fbr inatenei^ Hu prqpixtng foedi 00 m- 
poet, taming over thoee already in, ana onl^eoting 
HumtoHuoationofthoftoila to olouito them ofany 
embeyo inaeok irhidi Huy may oonbdn,—it being on 
indupateUa flwt that no fiorist eon anceead wiforat 
Buiv loBi. The soaking of Ubeb, ituka ibr tying, 
snaking enelBE Ae., ora aH kiflaa not to ba ovmloMea; 
and by being prepi^ in vaeant timaa mnoh laaaona 
the (xmfaaion that wonld oHurwiae oeenr when a little 
fore-thon^ hu not bren oxsrekad. FaHi plana for 
the pltniiag in the emning spring, vriHi a due oonaide- 


trathm aa to Hu a^liigementB of eolear, lie4d>t< lotm 
Ac., of asy flswuts to ha planted, may alao servo to 
kamHieamfliaionifffaaayapring. Motei of new flowers 
earefiiUy examined, and ordm mven for any that may 
be requited in due tune; de&ning not to tho lart 
momant what may ho dons to advmdage in the piesmt 
leknte seaaon. 1 T. 


FBUTT OABDENr—IK-DOOB DBPABT- 
MENT. 


FruitiHf Abes.—The principa] amp tar next year 
will require but little attention at Hut time, if tho hot- 
tons heat was regulated last mooth. If tto oUeot 
aimed at k to got your fouit up in January and Febru¬ 
ary, they will for tho preaent merely require being 
lu^ dry, with air doily, according to tlu atato of the 
weather. Tho thermometer may range between dfi* at 
night avoiuM to 70° daring the day; if praotioaUe, 
leave a di^t current iff idr en throi^ the night, 
Theae plants which blaomed last month will require 
ooreiul management; every hour of sunlight mint he 
token udvante^ and a genHo admission of air, tn- 
gulatod in reqxnt to tho out-door tompeiuturc, at all 
tunes in aotion, The night temperature may obtain a 
modinm of about 60°; very moderate waterings will 
aufiluc, and at thk ecoeon tw humidity of tho house 
vrtU in moat caaea prove sufikaont Fines ripening 
will require a drier heat and plen^ of air; haw them 
aa near tho gbins aa possible to aaain the oahnuing. 

Succanm Pmtt will reqitira to he kept dry, with a? 
daily. They may bo oafoy wintered, if dry, at a tern* 
pentnre tanging from ttf to 66 *. 


Vmerp .—^If thkbouae waaitartod in October, 
tho vinos will now be breaking; when thk tokospk^ 
remove the dungftnm Hu interiorof tho bonae, if auch 
apian has been adopted. The temperatuTe must he kept 
up daring the day to 70°, with an incroaae of 10° (if 
Bueh can M obtainra) fomn sun heat The ni^t tem¬ 
perature may be oautumdy nkod to 60° and even 66 * 
when tho vines an in Ueom. Admit idr duly, and 
during the _ni;^t as well, if you have any means of 
doing so with nlbty; dkbud and tie in Hu young 
ahoota; unless there are reasons for ih step tho shoots 
one joint above the bunofa. The rooti^ if m border k 
outnde, must be ki^ in an equal state oa regaida heat; 
whioh should aven» about 70°; add mere matot^ 
whenever tho wealhor gives indiettinna of heuoming 
aeveni. 

Aepan tho snooesaional houaos by pruning and 
dnaaing tho vines, and pnttingevery thing in mumfiir 
a commeno^nont, which will take place oeoeiding to 
the demand in the i^ng. 

Keep late vinertea £7 and vrell-airad; look over 
Hu bunehea weddy. ‘ J. S. 


Bffi .—If ear former direotioni have not bean al¬ 
ready attended to, no Hnu afaonld he lost in doing so. 
In aevete weaHwr snffloient fin mast be applied to ax- 
olude treat If any at Hu plaids growing hi pots or 
tuba require a lUft, thk k an excellent time for Hntiig 
it Vm tnri)r loam and a Uttla loaf acil, and place 
plenty of drainage in Hu bottoms of Hu pots and tuba. 


JVaekw.—Hu early honae eudsavour by a& 
means to maintain ahealthy moist atmonhen; syrioge 
tho tree! two or three Hmes daily' win to^ vrator; 
use as UtUe fin hod aa possOfle. Holhingkaon^a- 
dickltoaoily fMagaaormheatfaig. VentiktafoNfy 
on fins dayE and enp a ni^ tampantan midng 
ftmn 40^ to 66 *, alwra ndarng Hu tow p a wtnw r ar 
16* in Hu aoily part ^ Hm dw. 

. lamQdmnvreatiuraiiq^ tomparatore <#60° 
vriH he laforthaa 46°in otddftoaty wnathar; Hiotsm- 
peraton outdoora in the former caA may ha 60* <c 
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man, vidle in the Ubnr oua it nia; be 10° or 20° Iw- 
Igitr the fieeiiiig pmnt; pncticil experienee in luoh 
ouni* (lone the nib guide; eim ■§ much n pomiUe 
■t the itendaid we hen laid down, jbt aerera weather 
keep auiBeient Bra in the lata houaea to ezolude the 
ftnat If Ihd outaide borden an not already protoetcd, 
oorer them at onoe. 'We do not, however, advocate 
oovering borden in aider to aend heat into them, but 
fin <d» puipoae of keeping that already in them iVom 
eeoapiag; thorofinn do wet advioe their boing oovored 
iminedtttdy. 


Stnmi 0 rria .—If the diredionB given in our laat 
reapaaliiig the winter ataring of thm have been lid- 
lowed out, their roota wiB n poifiaotly aafii; but, in 
order to keep the froat from the erown, we rceommond 
aomo hnrdlea or pca-atakea to be daced in front of the 
planta, bnt a littla diatanoe ihun them; in very aevoro 
weathra aome atcaw or litter ahould be thrown over 
Iheae. By thia moana wo keep our planta from ever 
Botthig froaou; beaidae, no matter what tho weather 
la, wo can alwaya got out aome planta when wanted 
fin finoing. The Brat batch of planta ahould now be 
introdnoed into the early poach houae or vinuiy; boor 
in mind they cannot havo too much light; thmfnre 
they mnat bo placed near tlie glaoa; nor can they have 
too mu^ air, unleoa in aevoro froaty woathcr. 

M.8. 

Cb^Mar J2 mm.—T hia win now bo an object of 
moot interat, and aa thia baa boon ouo of the moat 
beoutiftil autumne I ever rrmemher, it mnat bo choig- 
aUe to the gardener if everything in the Cucumber- 
houae ia not what it ought to be; with the Bruit-bear¬ 
ing planta aweUing off their fruit frree frmn gum, and 
the younger planta growing viguronaly tuwanla the top 
of the houae. 

If tho woathcr oontinnea mild, bo aparijW with the 
Brea by night; aa the jdanta will buoomo atifibr, and in 
the md more robuat, by a onmpaiutivoly low ni;drt 
tomperatare. My maidmam night tempemturo at tho 
pioaent timo ia 0IF, and day t^poratiuo from 70° to 
B0°. I take m-at prooautiun to imprognahi tho fruit 
when dry, and never allow moro frmt to bloom upon a 
jdont thee I intend it to mature, aa it only oxhanata 
the plmta to no good purpoae. The atmorphere mnat 
be moiat, but the roota o^oy an intermediate ntato 
ofmoioture. If they ore too £y they produce in groat 
abundance ornaU bloaaume at every joint, if tiuw arc 
too moiat they appear yellow and tranaparent, whicG will 
tenninato in a dwindling decay of the whole plant 
Stopping and thinning w fruit-bearing i^ta, muat 
have atnet attontion, to remove every uadcaa ahoot on 
ita Brat appearance; lor oa li^ ia, at all aoaauna of 
t^ yean a moot powerful agent in thohmlthy dcvolope- 
mont of dl the vmtablo croation, an it wiU require 
great dilimoo on the part of the gardener at thia dnll 
oeoaon of the year, to aea that every ray of li^ ia 
admitted that ia under hie oontioL The glaoa muat 
have frequent wnohing to remove any parti^ of dirt 
or amall incecta that may aconmuliite to obotauct 
thsliglit Ifaoupply offr^iamoat roquired in the 
monma of Tebruary IM Ifoicfa, it wiU Prove of groat 
aervioa to the planta to rdnoh off all tho fruit up to the 
middle of January; the planta will then be able to 
early a larger anp of fruit than if they were allowed to 
bear Bruit at Chriatmoa. ^ 

^Jbov JUA.—In all ^ eperationa to be performed by 
a gardener, peihspa there it net one whioh oauaee more 
eudety thim the onltiTation of the Cucumber in dung 
beds for eer^ pnrpaeee, iiir, if Cnomnbftn are required 
by middle of Hai^ it wiU Jie neeeaaary to omn- 
meilll' and aow the aeedi eaib in Dedbnoar; and 


laa,.aftar two fiontha' toil aud anxiety, in one ni^t 
a .w^ula of the pburta are deatroyed by the farjndiciana 


applioatinn of green or unibimimted nunrura to the 
linlnn or by an unfintunato mouae taUng aholtor in 
the fru^ BU thereby edmitliiig the lauk steam ao 
deatmotiva to vsgetable Ufa. To prevent thia, act 
upon previous diieotians and mako good preparatiana 
Bir bU demanda; where manure ia aeatee im plenty of 
leavea at hand they wiU be finmd exceUent to mix: 
with the dong, neviona to making up beda or lin^ 
iugo, lot the Imvee be oolloetod aa early oa pooubleand 
otwod in hoapa iu readinoaa. 

Stir up the aurfiuu of the aeod-bed two or three 
timea a-week, oa that preventa any fuulneas or damp 
coUecting on tho but&m. In patting the idanto, nso 
14 |ht peato noil; they wilt root more freely inli^ 
ami than heaw, and are leas likely to damp off^ avoid 
nving water fiir aome time after potting. Stir np tho 
uninga and top np with aweet hot manure; that wili 
help to dry the damp atmoophero ariaing ftuin tho bot¬ 
tom heat. 

Thu covering by night muat be regulated by dnmm- 
atanoea, auch aa of bed and extern^ atmoaphere; 
nyer-bmt muat bo prevented by due attention to sir by 
night, uthorwiae the planta wui elongate without ndd- 
iug aubetaucc, wbieh la dotrimental to their after wett- 
dmug. W. T. 


FBOrr-OAKDEN.—OUT-DOOR DEPABT- 
MUNT. 

TtwcA, and Aprirai, —^IVuning and nailing 

may be rnneoeded with when the woutlict ia mUd, but 
during fruat it dumld be avoided, ua ibo operation laco- 
rates me aap veaeclo, and frequently eauaos the aboota to 
die back. I am aware that aome gardonen do not 
regard tho atato of tho weather, and oven lecomnmnd 
pruning and nailing when froaty; but oa 1 have c^pe- 
rienoed ita bod efibeta on the trtaia abuvv-munu^ it ia 
neocoanry to cautinn utbero. 1 IwUevo the dying biuh 
of the aboota ia often aauribod to other cauaea when thia 
ia the real one. 

Apfh and Pm .—Aa theec ogainat walia arc very 
geiumuly trained hotixantaUy, I would atrongly rocum- 
uumd inm atndi to be driven in the wall at regnku' dia- 
tancua, to fiiston the branehoa to. Those atoda ore now 
nearly ai cheap aa caat-iron niiila, and arc cortuinly 
•prefenble fiir aevetal reasons. If the preaout pliui of 
taatening the trace to walli with etude and o»ii« woa 
entirely diacerded, it would be bettor for them. Katura 
never intended met the brenchoa of a tree obould be 
twisted and diatortod aa they ore, and that only meraly 
to ;dease tho eye. 

fiframterry.—The Biitidr Queen Ibolieve to be one 
of tho beat Bavonred grown; bnt nnibctuiiately it is in 
tome auilB and aituatrona an indifierant betrar, and in 
othon the apex of the ihdt ronuuna green iw hard 
after tho mam part of it ia quite ripe. Aa thia aort hoa 
neither of theoeobjectionahle quabtieain oomeplaeea, 1 
think it quite poomble to overcame them in etnorB. It 
ianow generally believed that there iaa peonliar tendor- 
noaa in the plants of thia aort; aird that they require 
aome prateotron dniing winter; thooe, tberaforc, who 
are pmtbd to toia variety, ahonld immediatdy alightly 
Corel the plants with fem, peaJiaulm, straw, or any 
tithcr lig^t material. 

Oratenl.—Aa ftvounUe amxrrtunitias oeenr, ntaina 
the atoms and prune the atanaiM trees. Thia ia gena- 
niUy a very negleetod port of tire fruit department; tho 
tieee have little attentum paid them after the Bnt flnv 
yean they are planted; eoDaeqnsnfly,tho Bmit beeomea 
a mall , and the flavour of it mdiflirat—the reault of 
loavi^ the bnnohM too thick to admit the ran and air. 
Prom the timo of planting the tma they drould be 
tegnlarly loaksdorat every yeer, the branohet thitmod, 
arm thoae which oraae the oentn of the tne out out 
Evarypeina ahould ha token to hove a weU-bdaaeed 
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bMd,'aiaone-sidsdtreeia«n(]'iiiui{^y objoet A 
few yen's attention will do onub to reuoTute ola, fiiUy, 
impMuctiTe tnioB. If 1]^ bare been nugleoted fiirs 


^ of wood to be 
tutslcb sway indy a portion 


long period, and 

aitou^itmayb_ , . . 

of it in one aoeaan, and the friiowing iieaian the otbor 
portion. If any laigcr branobea are removed Ibo 
vounda should be coated over with tar or paint, an aa to 
prcTont the wet getting in. The bees wu^ bo greatly 
benofltud, if tho atoms and largo brauohee wore aorapud 
and wBshod with soap aiida, containing a littlu lime and 

H,0.0. 

Kn'CHKJ^AKDEN. 


At this season of tho year vorylittlo taping is required; 
the iirimupal objects are to oconomiao time by rnahing 
whi^vor proporatiuna ate nocoasary for tho reception 
foturu crops, and to protect, aa fw aa praotiauilo, all 
tilings that ate likely to audbr from the iniluoniiu of 
frost. Few articles ore in greator request than Paraloy 
for culinary purposes; ttuneforo, a ixntion had better 
bn imitectM, as it cannot withstand sovare frest with 
iiupnnity; any otbor things, such aa Lettuces, Jtndivo, 
CuuliSowoni, and ISarly Bmcolics, should has'c what¬ 
ever artihrial accommndatiun can conveniently bo be¬ 
stowed upon them. Mululi the beds of libubiirb, and 
cover vreU the roota of Olobe Aiebichokca. Dig up or 
beiuih any qnarti-rs or solaces tliat way have Wtunc 
vacant, os dirceted for lost month; other ntattcra, such 
os stirring tlic soil belwis-n growing crops, shoiild bo 
atteivhdto, asrccomnioulcdiiiithatocraaiun. Kartbi^ 
Celery whenever necessary, ohixieiug the finest days fiw 
the oueratiinL Continne to sow suioU Hnloding weekly, 
and ^'C tho lx»cs in beat. Intmluco Asparagus roots 
into pita or frames, where a pamthi heat can he supplied; 
make up another bed Sir Mushrooms, and keep the tern- 
pis utiirv of the house from lUf to 66". Bhufaarb and 
Kia £iila should be introdueetl to this house, or be 
eovcTcil as ofleu and in such qniintitiea aa the di mand 
upon nuuh aitides renihu's uecesaary. Puas and Beans 
may be aown in sumo woU-ahelured border, hut the 
Iwlter plan is to raise tho fonnur in pots, the latter in 
boxes, ami trousphutt them in spring. J. 0. B. 

WILD PLOWERB. 


Wn retain our aecuatomed heading this month, but 
shall apeak nicndy on the point mentioned laat month, 
namoly, the finmatinn of local FhiraB, since there is 
Uttlo to Iw done out of disira at this time of tho year. 

A local Flora, properly oompilod, ahould bo much 
more than a list or cullection of tho hbuita of a given 
district; it should attempt to ftirnito tho data upon 
which tho nuw' extonaiveTOneralixations of botaiucal 
geomnhy are founded. The climate, soil, and aiihsoU, 
with tlw olovatuin, expoauro, and otto pointa, should 
he investigated, and in thia way the meana ho ofihrded 
of teating the vaiioua theoriea of the infinunce of extiir- 
nal Bgeati upon vegetation. 

Ihe foUotriklg paints appw to he timio which mnit 
he attended to, in order to tiui end:— 

The district intended to bo included ahenld have Ha 
bonndatiee miriced, nut Ity county or ptridi bounds, 
or by rivers, but by the linet indioaring the ehongo qf 
anbjaceut geologual formations or fimning tiw 
auMoi}, and be further subdividsd whinew then is a 
diffarenoe of aubaoii within the diitriot jBceh anbaoil 
distriot abonld have ita grateral olevwtion above the lea 
mariud, et least in hilly or mounti^ons districts, toge¬ 
ther with a division according to aapoeta in the laat 
Xbs quantity of rain fUling in tho diatrlot aboidd be 
eaoerteined, tits prevailing windn and the moan tem¬ 
perature at least of Jinuaiy and Inly. 

Then all tiu apoeieB should be enumerateiL and, by 
earefol inveatigatimi in all porta of tho diahiot, toem 
oonvantive frequency in the varioui labdiviriou da- 


terminedinoticihigeapeciallythBaa a aitciia ri t h oe e giving 
tho ptevaiUng character to each locui^. In addition 
to thi% all xaeoidontal" or artifloial eatuea modify^ 
the diatribntion, or finning eonnee of the introdootion 
of pattioular spoeiea, muit be made out and portioalarly 
noted. 

An explanatory catahmne of the plants eontained in 
a dutriot, drawn up on toil plan, will fluniah a vsiy 
valuable oontribqtiun, not mily to botonieal geogtqihy, 
but to the phyabdog^ biatoiy of apede^anatbeatody 
of the gonoral rolation of plants to the conditiona in 
which they exist; in &at, it is only when we shall 
have ohtemed a large number of anoh “FhsaF’ that 
thSae dapartments of Botany will be bnmght into a 
olcu ami sttufimtoiy condition. A. S. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Obmitboioov.—^AQ bail! to thee, hearty old De¬ 
cember, with thy frosty nose and snowy loclu^ we wSl 
gi^ thee kindly, like an old and trusty friend, fin thou 
bringest with thee many Joys, altbou^ thy path is not 
strewn with fiuwera. Like thy half-lmithar Juno, thou 
art not loss woicumo; few can look upon thy fixiit—the 
pretty red berries of the Holly, at they deck tho win¬ 
dow of the humblo home or stately hail, end not finl a 
quiet sort of joy, a little oUiud with sadnam, arise 
within their breast; for it recalls to mind scenes of 
festivity peaaod with friends, many of whom have linoo 
gone frvm amongst us, and now deep sonndly in their 
narrow beds. May tho earth by lis^tly on them! 
Then Ihy Mistletoe—tho lovon’ firenf-with its wax- 
lilw berrica what joyous assodations are oonneoted 
with it. When seen luspcnded from tho cdling the 
mutron looks with pleasure to her youtbfiil daytk wtsm 
she, a coy maiden, waa enticed bmuath it, ima there 
had to pay the fiiifoit in a lovei'a kiss; tho mai^ms 
lookslily at it, and vow tiiat they will not go within ita 
infiuoiuic—a vow more oftmt matb than kept 

But thougji so pleasant a time fiir ui, the poor Inrdt 
ore oilon groit suffaruis. When tlio eiuth Is covorud 
with lier snowy mantle, and the hedges striiqiod of 
their berries, wuy ate put to great straits to obtain 
fired. Tho form and rick-yards aio iraw resorted to by 
many spodes of birds, ooUected together by the same 
cause—a scarcity of Ibod. Birdi that are strangen to 
each other during tiu rest of the year, are now united 
in a common brouierhiiad—^miiibrtune making themoU 
equal Some birds suffer mtich more than etlun; tho 
Fioldforai (Jfsmb jiilarii), although raarod in a clime 
much farther north than oun^ are mostly the flnt to bo 
affected by long continued frosts, at timet beauming so 
feobb as to lose all power of flight; end they have bm 
picked up in largo numben in t^ exhausted sta^ a 
more bog of firathenk the poor birds havjng boon Uter- 
sUy stor^ to dcatiL But bow differently tkre the 
Blwrkbiida (JUmii mbarit)', winter appean to bothdi 
time of fossting, fiir they tie now a oon^te boll of 
fiit; bnt then their mode of lift is diffbrent; unlike the 
Fieldfoica, which oonfiiie their soueh far find to the 
upper part of the hodgei and bndMt, the Bbihbirda 
pursue theirs entirely abont the roots, where they ibid 
a plontifiil supply A srufli and grunt wifibout muoh 
trouUii, mwely leratehing aside the loavei^ the ground 
undeinnithbenig but little affbetodbytbelnMl,lnm1ha 
pioteotion affirnm it by the thiek oovetlng « budhai; 
bon they pursue tiieir hunt alter food in sQenoe^ and 
madly sromy, fiir they ere vay nnsodahle in Adr 
hahits. Ino skill with whiob uey batter the shea of 
a Snaii to pieoea to get at the liihabitBnbbi very aani- 
ing. The Bedirmg ttbtt), indnihnisbM (Jfo- 

.nw e w n foal , pertakt^ m a great maaeaM) ef the habile 
bf the Blieiuird, so that they auftr nm^ learAan 
rothera. 

BulUnsbea (fVrrMIt tulfirit), wU Am, 
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Aoot thU tluir modluul haantB ind Tiiit 

]iw ftvH-girdeu aaid orobarda in mudl aom|«nii!i, 
nrlun thiT eomimt mndi damage evim at tbu aea- 
MB. Theloib (Xinatoamawt), are Dovoongtegated 
in large docka, and an much on me wing trav^ng in 
leanh of fixid, adiiidi appeaia to conaiat, at fliia aeaaon, 
jirinelpaUy of any green atnff that ia to be found, auoh 
aathe leavwof tuinipaor cabbagea, in punuit of vMdt 
they viJl oltaa vimt gaidena in the ulaao Tioinity of 
dveUbiga. ‘ H. w. 

Entoholoot.— The attention of the Entomdlogui* 
and alao of me Hortumltoriat, moat now bo dovuteu 
more to tbo profiaintoiy than to the pei&ot atatS of 
auoy apcdca of luaeota; althongb, even at thia puriod 
of the year, not a few may bo ibund ftilly dovolupod. 
It ia true that many apouvea an now, in the form of 
egga, dopoaited by the paront inaeota, id tho oloau of 
tmi peat aummer, or during tho autumn, and theBo will 
not a]^>ear aa larva) un^ tho return of wnnnm in mo 
enaning aping, and it muat be admitted, *hat tho prac- 
tioal gardener who would aoouro hia fruit troea or flower- 
ing^rnha from mo ftituro attaoic jt tho larva) to bo 
hatebad from thoao e/m baa no ooey taak bo'jTo hon, 
frmn me care wtm which inatinch ormore properly apeok- 
ing, the Ood of Katoro haa endowed the parent moth, fly, 
or hoede to place ita egga in aranc plaeu of uoncealimuit 
or otbor, nr clae to cover mum over wim acme coating 
whiidf rouden them equally inviaibU), not only to m , 
oyo at the gardener, but Bua to me far more >iyiiig | 
eyes of birda, who hunt mo lutrcata aelected Ly m'- I 
parent inaoeta wim the greateat earv, d yi., naeL, oa , 
we anbecquently find by caperioucc, la'I t> iliaorvcr 
their prey in tma state. S<ma apecios, for thia ^ jr- | 
poat^ oa well aa wim tho apparent new of onablmg the i 
animal, in its ranbryo atato| to eneounter and reaiat mo | 
diveiaitloa of the aeaaon, and protect them from L cold, 
and wet of winter, cover their eggs wim a riothing of 
different niateriaia. Thus, the ^tin Moth U/mroma 
itlaU), common on 'Villowa, wholly oonccala her egga 
wUh a white fromy aubatancu, which, when dn, ia iii- 
ai^Ue in water, and mua etfiietually defends mem. A 
aimilOT ooating of a gummy material dofenda tho very 
youiu larvo) of the amall Ermine Uom {Ypommnita 
puMa), whioh are hatnhrd Into in the autumn, through 
me winter beneom a einula'' patch of strnn qiutmenij’ ' 
matter, about ono-eighm of on inc’ re diameter, placet, 
gcnamlly on th" un^ surface of tu> j'or'g twiga, ao 
mat oa soon as a Dongonial tdumge tuKus plaoo in mo 
atmoaphore, in tlie apring, the young hungry larvu) ate 
ready to m^o meir appemneo in awarms, and devour 
every young leaf whum haa appeared. (Zaiofr ZVwu. 
Bm, Soe., i, p. 21). Other motha, aa me Golden-tail 
Ui^ (ArlAaia ektyiMrAm), the Gypsy Mum (ffy- 
f t fyimm iM^ar}, and aevend others “surround thidr 
egga with an equally impervunia and more aingular 
doming— b«iv atnppad frtm meir own bodiei. wim 
mit matatiol, whmn mey pluck by moans of their 
pinoet-like avipodtci, they mat fetm a loft ooueh on the 
ouitkoe ef aomo loaf; they then place upon it auoena- 
aively layeta of egga, and lurrouiul mem arim a aimUar 
downy canting, and when the whole number ia de- 
pooited cover the tuifhoa arim a roof of hain, which 
eannot be too mueh admired, liar moso used fer the 
interinr of the neat are plaoud without order, but thuae 
emjfloyad externally ore amnsod wim aamudh art and 
akul aa the tilet of a rao^ and aa aflectually keep out 
wtfar, one layer reating partly on another, and all 
baaing the —«■» (Urectum, lo that the whole reecmbloa 
• wuMirnthed piece of ohaggy clem or frir.”—{XiMg 
m4 iU, p. Tfl.) BomalqeoiM of Plant Lioe— 
thoae paita of the gardener—ore also enveltmad in a 
whM ecthmy down, detached frmn the' belly of the 
inrent q^hla,^ meons of her long hind lego, each egg 
Mbit aapontaly eonted wim &own. 


Bat if fr bo diffloult tac the gardener and evhn for 
Tom-iiti, and other inaectivaroua hiidi to find theae egga, 
mere are itiU jdana by whioh the finmer may aeenn 
hinueUj in aome degree, age^ me injury wi^ will 
otheiwiae aiiae in thu milowing ipiinA from Gib larva 
whieh would be hatched from mem. moot evident 
oont» lO be 4opted ia to coot over the ahoota of 
bnnehea O' .lece infeahx' .ixing tho ptecediim year 
wim OutiepUlan, 'wim a aelntian of Boon and otW 
glutino' and oil^ materiola, whieh will thua form an 
unpo-iotrablo harrier to thr exit of mo yo’mg larva) 
wim halchcd In like marmer, if the atoma end 
branohua of me treua are washed over wim tuipen- 
tiiu)) or oi’cn urim Iwt water, the egga will bo de¬ 
stroyed. 

At tho present aeaaon groat numbers of apScios of 
inaoeta) ore to be fa)md in the pupa or chtyaalia state, it 
being another wise arrangement of Nature that during 
the period when the find of oo many of meoe miimeln 
ia not in cxiatenee, they ahould mcrnaelves be in ono or 
omor of moao atatea of their Uvea when moy do not 
require food. Ilcnce, whilst very many m Ihc 
ipouieB whiidi imdergo meir tninafunuationa during tho 
Biuume) do not eoustruet any eoeoun, mo grout muju- 
rity of thoae whieh noar mo winter in mo pupa state 
cover tbemaelvea witu an envelope of some nwterial, 
whieh prof' .0 men from me wei Jier jnat in me aatne 
way u» m eiMting m the eggs which we have just 
<1ea>ti1)e<l !> in'thia hitter case, however, me eouting ia 
fonnial by an animal not tor ita own defenc,, wldlat in 
the fiirox'. Jiao it ia the wiinuil itself 'ffhiefi fu)tna its 
own covering. . has '"wn amted tiiat probably nine- 
tnnflui of me rxi. jvi liueaof })utta)tflicaa)ul Moma, 
many Uymununtcru anu inaoeta o' omer orders, pass 
the whiter in w pupa atata). In placing tliuao pupa) 
ill aceurity from Gio leu great cold of winter and the 
attacks ui on, niea, the larvui from wliich mey 
ho ni'damurphoaed cx.jbit an anxiety and ingenu' / 
cvidonGy imparted to them for mis exiireaa di-aign. 
By ihr tne larger number ore cunocalcdiuidcr leaves, in 
too cnvicea or in tho tniuka of trees, &c., or are oni'Iwed 
in laiooona of silk or omcr mataiiialB, and uficu buried 
deen nndor-grottud out of the reach of frost. 

Aiunng mo fowperfoet inaoeta to bo found lit thia aeaaon 
wemuy* .utiuuiHimeiiflhcIargorGrauadBeetlea(Gsrs- 
hu ouvniJaim, 'acr-ui^e.'tobomotwimunderatanea 
luid ]r ivoB in damp aitiiationa. Aa those are the gar- 
denei'africnda, foemng upon aofl akinned larvie, worms, 
and other inaoebi, Giey nuiat be oarefolly iireserved as 
well as that u^y oreaturo the Uevil'a Uoaoh-iiurae 
StaphyUtuu (Gooriua) okm, me dread of aqjiool-baya, 
from the fierce manner in which it mrowa up ita tail 
and opens wide ita powcrfiil jaws. Many of the 
smaller Ground BocUee (Bombidudis) are alao to be met 
wim im gnuay banka and similar aituatioDa, oa 'well aa 
various bcotlca which live in rotten wood and under 
hoik, and in fungi and iafleti (auiih aa XitiMa iriiea, 
X«gu nt/IJrutH, AnMuM tmUMm, Ice.). A few 
Motha may olio ho found, oapooiallyaidhe December 
Mom (iWUinHiva BipiUi), meaaimug about aa inch 
and a half in the expa^ of the wings, which are of a* 
puipliab brown eolaur wim tho beae end slender iimer 
maiy^i red-brawn, a buff atripa very much curved, 
near the haae, not extending to toe tamer matgtai, and 
a aBoend one of the aame colour, noniiderably undulated, 
beyond the middle; the fitai^ ilternatelv grey and 
browiL hind trinan polar wtah a alia^Gy demiea ptfo 
eentral stripe. Toe ibdamen is thiefc and tito inaeet ia 
genonlly fininl oa me trtii^ of traea, whan it finma 
an eaaentiiil part of tho food of our eoft-billed hitda. 
The Yellow Uue Quaket^Mom (OrMeani JbMrilmm), 
me Incomplote Mom (Anpataim aeiMIa), the Wtai^ 
leas Mom TcSInmqiAiiiB XiupyKiAU), and the Winto 
Turttix {CMmalipUbc e u lmi a rie), m alao now to 
befimndobiafly onthe tnmkaof trees. J.O, W. 
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Gnnni ataiuira,—BliiUm, Tuiuintai.—ArlfjO 
oanUlw, impoto, bnriltft talw Mtlwr ww«»< Hmb ite. 

p«rt«diiidtwoJftlP«d,flM WwiiMqiKl- 

•erted to tt* tiita of the pnlmth, anot «r wlMWBBd, liiaiiM 
i» njwfedi ;Be-tiiti flillom! oiittw 

teok ftbora the tue* thmry Saferiori obtmd^ thtee-eioed, 
thnMdladi tnla nomerom b menjr iw* b the oeDtril 
iiil|leafthMelb,pe<iA<>hn«,eae1xopoiie; e^UiftinBietteeMi 
thne, petaioU^ted. agwi* nuertOMWuii, threeJoDod, to. 
enUddall) thne>nb«d. andi numerme, pendulou, let-om- 
pnend,iriiiied,or mate luely dhiboee, eoh-beootl*, wiflih 
)ooiieorM>]'teeU:re(Afb«eirlUib1heleeb. Aririraelite, 
hot llttto idiortet thea t|» fledtp dbuman, with (he redlote 
mtdiing the bUnoi, eaperlor,—Herhe, ten b Oentnl Earopo 
end the Medltemuini) reRteoj ibnwleiit esd tatted it the 


oweoroooaif«o( lommu b 


OuMNiili Mstamm, MthnmHt -Iteone i 
iMed ta An aMb. item«» •*»«■ t'D *••«» 

oottr eegmeab hnotDjr onb Abn aid n a a n ub b t Mb- 
tier baat eeimaab Ibear ohtaifk the poelaiiar olenb «ii 


tar^-Otediotaa prittacbu, AWbr. 

I](. L Far. reeee.jwr ^ wen m .—toy-pnipte OoRift||v— 
Ftemna daqi toe»«d, Biatked trib deeper pnr^e^ed. 

np-1—For. OtdbrdtaHii.—OhUtatd Oonflap.—Rinran 
delteate ealmon^ lleeh cotenr, maiked with poiide. 


B ESCBIPTION.—^Fennmial lu[|bi, with '‘bulbons-ti^JwtouB” rooti, or AormB; Rtenu erect, 
three to &ur feot high, with two-tankod equitent iword-shi^ied leaves, aud terminated by 
the long crowded dower spikes. The flowers in tho variety roseo-pnrpareus, ore about three 
inches in diameter, of a doep rosy rod, the upper divirious aentish, the lower segmeuta streaked 
and vemy towards the throat with doepor puiplo rod on a creamy ground; with ago the rod 
becomes dischorgtHl in streaks, giving the flowers tbo appearance of bring mottlod and streaked 
with white. In Oldfordiensis th» flaw'crs are bf a d^oatc flesh colour with a salmony tnige, 
the ujqwr segments broad, tho lower divirions marked with a strong central and two or thim 
smaller purplij stmnks, and heeoming crcam-oolourod below; tho flowers ore about three inohes 
in diameftcr. In both varieties, the flowers form a dense qnko nwly a fiwt and a half in 
length. 

JTnrronT, &o.—^Tliesc fine varieties wwe roisod at the same time with the Q. Willmoreaauii, 

. flgured at p. 169 of tlie present volume, and w%ro oblig^gly communicated to ns along with 
I specimens of the latter by Mr. Cole, gardener to J. Willmoic, Eaq., of Old&td. Their origin 
' and cultivation ate suffleionily ezphdned at the pa,;o just reihrred to.—U. 


ON THE AfiSIMILlTION OF THE AZOTE OF THE AIB, BY PLANTS; AND ON 
THE INFLUENCE WHICH AMMONU EXEBCISE8 ON YEGETATION. 


Bv M. VILLE.* 


F or several yesm I have been ocenpiod with researches on vegetation j and the results I have no 
doubt, will be found interesting. At on early period M. Ih. de Sauasore had obaerved that in the 
dissriuliini of sulphate of alumina it was ohang^ into on ammpniacal alum when exposed to oontoot 
with tho air, and when this exposure wss anfflcicntly prolonged. This observation, wUrii was made I 
believe in 1801, places bejrond a dimbt the presence vit ammonia among thectemcnb of our atmo^here. 
Sinoo this observatiMi was first made by M. Ih. do SansHurc, various chemiab have been oocnpied in 
deUnmning the ammonia of the air by methods moro expeditious and certain. Theimportanoe^riudi 
phys io hi gi sb attach to the ommoniacal oompounds in the dcrelqnnent Sf plants, may serve to (arplam 
the cagemeaa in whieli chemists have engaged to effect tlus determination. At the present day, 
indeed, ammonia is considered tho source from which tho vegetatde kingdom derives the awto which it 
conBumes, whether this smmimia oomea from the soil, manures, or tho atmosphere. 

Having pcsioeivod, a long series of analyses—peribrmed on mosses of air much mote oonsiderahle 
than those which had been ptevurariy operated on—that the quantify of ammonia whioh the air 
oontaina is aoaroely appreoiahle when all accidental emanations which might be introdnoed into the 
analysis are guarded against, I have been lad to doubt the i^fyof the part wfakh has been attributed 
to it in the phenomena of vegetation. * 


In order to di ss i p a ta the donbts which oroeo in my mind, I sewai a oertoin number of seeds in t 
mixture of equal parts of white sand and powdered brisk, which hod been deprived, by osloMtion tat 
several days in a potoelain even, of ail the otganie astters whiah it codld contain. This mixture, 
wbieh was ported in a certain number of pots, reoeived an addition of flw per cen^ of the ashes 
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loBtiai FBuroDCiB, w. fALunntnu, JTiair. Su^IiniHioknind BeUtai at Baa niBoiiea (Bat. JGy^ t 
4M7).—Ktt. Old., ifOBTSMM { fret gtoiriiig rtovo dlmtat, wiUi (qipodts onte^aibi Isarai, nd 

riiB^Kd]]ir]rnoaiaaafMlTB-ihq)fdflo«et%afapiIeialplnirc(d(iar, wUiirOM^oiindeyie. Frm&nuU 
Istrodnoed bam Uio Tuu Gudim befbra I8d0. Fbwen ia •ummer, Boyil BoUulo Oudm, Xem. 

KuncAXi, Jimtaa. Huioita at gamidstted TuHoh.—<A«(. A Oant, L, t 86}.—ilTofc Ord., 

thi) ■ppeanmce of tho Tuwiniu; and iro 
tnutaraaldutmctiTonhatactervillintime 

AcHDiram oHinBBBOirm af garitita. 

iliuoiniii, and a ilonda: oraot Item growing J ^ 

axila of tlie Iobtm, on alendcr podunolni; naaala tlaHteala, 

bright Boarict; the tubo of tho ooroUa dodoxed, ncarij oylindrioal, an huh and • 
half long; tho limb obliqus, of dve ncatlj cqaal lobea aamnmding the oinulgr 
throat.—A Oontineiital gaidm variety. Intr^uwd in 1848. Flowon during Mr / 

AcHnrona tamacENa g/ tta garima—a variety vrHh Ihnrota, having an WtJ/JB 
oranga.aoarQt tnbe, an hub and • half hmg, and a aprcading neariy egual 6 vo- W/D J 
lobod limb, flvo-oightfaa of an huh in diameter, rich briidri aoailet, w^ a qmtleai V 0 F 

orange tlimat, ia aynunyuiona wUh the nbov% or vary olaaely allied to it 

A uKu t naae Bomrani ^ g ariaaa. Bodna'a Aidihnenea—Nat Ord., Oaaneraoem ( Oiwereie.—A dwarfftm- 
hlooming variety, with the leavw aentely olliyUo, ooamely aerrated; an inch and a half long, bri^ gnaa alxita, 
poyliah beoeadi, and growing in wbotla of threap with tb flowataftnm the axila; ealyxdobea Unearvlineaoltte; 
oor^widiaamoothtaliet and an oliliqaely.. 9 roading hmb; about anlgcbiBdhnnrlaT, IJnlah lilao-pBt]da> wife a 
loigdrt yaQow eyoi apotted with,; ridb brown. A Oontmantal garden neMf. Intndnoed in 1846. Vlowea ht 
annmat. Mn flaltetof Hammeeamith. /t . • 

AonnDDiaa aamam^gariaaa . Baimtaim'a Aehimenaa—Nat Onl. Oaaneraoaaa { OauMiiu.—A oompaet 
growing; dwait^ free hlnomhig variety, with OTttB»acuto ooeraely^errated leavea, two inehea long, roddiah beneath, 









8FXIX0 raranra or thz mux and kbciabine. 


jKgat'Uhe isSi of wKisli grow tlw tmnm, hofb^oiiatnnr toper-lDliedcalp:; ud a eonlU wlili ■ deader hciqr 
ini ■BoUiti^r'VTMdiagihre-lobedlimK About mbwli in £aneter, ofAbrigbtniM-piiple, pilar btoodh, 
duopoyeDoiri iUidifl^r apottoderllli loowo* A Oc at a iWA til gudga tAriity. Introdnoedte 184bi Kowwiia 
Kr. BaUier of HnuaMMiA. 

. Bbodouia auMwuan, IBMm. OqtaiB Ohoopiin’o Bhad(deiA {fiat, ibr-r A 4M9)'<—Kit AA, H i niTmiH - 
deg,—A hoAntUhl gi»e«Jina« ehnib, riv«lUng<ha CmwIHa, tat of vmy curioni eteoetnte. It fonoi A muQ OTa% 
grata tree, bnt irodd piobaUgr Usaaom ftedp la a abnb. nie leAtw an altoniate^ dliptio-OTAto, bd^t-graaa 
abore, glnoona beoeatA. na floirar haala groirattlM mdiof the bnmehea, and antaroioahoiaad ajiilfiii 
dianiatar, of a baauMM wae cdoor, an d e ai n g a large toft of etmena. Thoae heads, bowerer, oonaiat of abontSvo 
flowers, whidh mdeaUtoteof ooiolbi,ths ecoi^ioiioaspaiiiaooiiDsistiiigoftbeloafleta of aaiimeriimdnim^wUeh 
an abo^ eigbtaaoio bbibIim^ and rfsB oborat^jlaiioealats Ibtn; an onter inaflnon oonaifts of abonta Anon 
non obtuse, bQ^, fluoona leaflots: the latter appear Hks aepa]% the finner Iflm petsb. Tixnn Chins: woods 
About Hong Kong. iMndoeedialBM. Ilewen^0hinA}inFsbrna]7. lyenn. fltandish and IToble oABagshot. 

- — 

SFma PEOTIWG OF THE PEACH AlO) HECTAJrTL 

Br Ha. J. TOWEB8, 0. M. H. S. 

T BIB qnestion has hcoti mueh egitstod of Inte, hut beforu any direct or eatisihetaty oniwer can ho 
retnmed, which oaa guide die praotioo of the Amateur, or incAperienced tyro, we must tako into 
consideratian oortaiii cansoa that ore likely to iuflncnoe dir constitetion and habita of the trees. If a 
Peach or Ncotsiinc-stenr ho inserted at a moderate dgpth into a bed of sound, yet fiee-worldng haael 
loa^ which has leoeiTed no manure whatorer, excepting it ,he that of itii own decaying turf, tho seed 
wiirgerminate, send down a tap-root to tho ftiU depth of the goed eoi4and gradually }»^uco a strong 
ind luxuriant standard tree. On the other hand, a tree in a pot that bos been worked (budded), if 
turned ^ into un open border, fonr ihet in ftout tS. a worm snath-eai-t garden wall, wOU as I hare 
prosed, pnidnoe an equally fino standard, bat whieh, hosrercr it mig^t bloeeom, I never knew to bear 
aripefMt 

I have now under immediate oheervation a low wall of alternate Pcooh and Nectarine troee, planted 
in flu antomn'ef IBMi the aril ia the maiden earth of a pestnre that had not been prcrionely disturbed 
tOl it was excavated Ibr hoildingi it is a Uackishvery light r^eteble earttt, sufficiently so for the 
growth of Xalipia, Heath, Asalea, and Rhododendron, bnt etill combined with some loom—enough to 
. enaUe it to abeoth end flx ammonia, huitias, and a portion of potash. The surface soil so oonstitated 
(and here I eolhnt the attention of the onqniiing leader), m%bt he ftilly eighteen inehve deep, resting 
iqxm A bed of fine gravel, that it became an olject to excavate and dlepose of it to pnrehaaen. The 
apaoei an oleaied, were filled psrtitdly with rubUih of all aorts, and ovor that waa retained the nataral 
anrlhoe earth, with its tarfi whidi, indading tiie quantity taken from the spooea now occupied Ity tho 
hoQdings, increased the depth of tiie labanrabk es^ to thirty inchea or more. Tiii kind of ea^ ia 
not ex^y aaeh as I duiuld prefer; nevertheleis, tho trees have fiouiiahed in it^ and several have 
prodnoed exoelient fruit (thrir first crop), in the pieeent year, Ai direct praotieal expetienee, in three 
oonntiee, with arals vaiione qnalitica, present the means of eomparisan to a great extent, esperially 
M the treataieBt of the trees here, rinoo their planting in 1817, has devolved on myself alone, I fed. 
aitihoTiied to ofibr the fidlowing remarks with some degree of ooofidenee. In thofint place, however, 
it will he ascfril to lellar to ahk authorities, in order to anderetand what ia expected frsnn a w^-tiained 
tree, and upon what prinoipks that training ia oondnoted. 

Tke late )&. Oemge LteAsy says:—*' Iho ptinmpal olgeet to he kept in view, is a eonatant sneoes- 
rionirfyoB&g wood MiwyAnif every part of tho tree I this is efhoted by pruning alone, and a jadicioai 
disbibation of its yonng vrood. The first role to be laid down to ihorton (at the winter pnmuig) 
every shoot aoooij^ to tie atrength, and to prone to where the wood is firm and vrell-tipened. la. 
Mty, the season ftar diabndding the tree, all fine-iig^t ahoeta, m well oi those fiteot the badk, mnat be 
Mxeftdly removed with a diarp amall-hladed knUb, taking care to cot elaM to the biandi. Should 
yoqag dioato of extraordinary vigoor anywhere mkhe their appeannoe, tiwy ahonld hnmsdiatoly he 
_ nt eat, uDkaevriien a eoeanf port of the wall can he filled ity,beoaiie an axoeae of vigomr in cue port 
afthetoeeeonnatheaqtyorted witiumt detriment to the other. When the bees an seen to throw oat 
lataials fimm thrir atranger ahooti, these ahoold not be eat itiF deer, bat dhartonad to the laat tye 
Asanatitebiaaahi and, if there Is room, one or two rf thxiee first prod uc ed may be nailed to the wall) 
«r the middla shoot autyhwant ontiJeaving the twoloweit lator^ totokeitspliee; thus frequently 
e b i riaing two fivtit-bening branches, when theftrmcr onevroold piobaUy havehemi whdty mrihiitfiil 
. in the frUoAing yaar.**i(XAHBty’s Owdf to tke Orehari, ^ ^ 801-3). 1 have sriseted and abn- 







■PBixo hmma or.fat num axv moiAwra. 


TiBtod, tatnat altend thsMBn, MtWs jwtide te n4 intanM lo.lw* tmtiM on prayag wd toiniaK. 
Agaia, • periodiMl miter dbwm«, w Am Ja^teiatBie^ of 

rhoote worn Hkdy to grew vary •tewit.thay *«M he Bh^iwd «a.oooB ••-th^r iMWJaada fco« tow to 
lie leaves, and ftom toe leteieli prodtioed one or aum ini^ be Mleatoa,toliiidi«m g«Ber«% flam geod 
beaztogihosteor modeMtoftnmgtoi Imttf toeamdtoeypaodmtestia toeatraagisteyapto^aad 
eontoias toe praotiee eo long as toe tree peraiste ia Itowwiag oat sttong giowtoy ihoeto,” - 

WUUngMlam toadadt toe oonectoess of toese lemarics, toey enaiOt Tw eteaiiHed otoarwiae 
than mi nffiiring palliatKwi tor ejwytosM. sad not aa explaiiaaon ot the aas*w which prpdaee inafcidar 
developements. Tho lUlftal trainer of toe Peaeh, vrito toe eiow to dbktol a aradeta^ bot aa eq^UlS^ 
distributed quantity of frnit, rima at baring Ids trees "yrsen ^toaghout." He fhaMftt^ at ikt dm 
planting of a nudden tree, Iw an espemal eye upon its toots} toen, after striet exsaddatiop, lie at q|Me 
amputates every one root that manifestly taps, or tends to ti^ petpendienlariy doanaetardi and iW 
expands as regularly and boriiontally aa possible dl the utoer ruotej still, liowevto,aiMapto)g in aeae 
degree toe few that bear tovrards toe vroll. Itisin toe act of jdantingtoat toe finmdatton.ltoiWiBia- 
nent fertility most be laid. Now, presuming that toe soil ia ftivooealde, I believB toat a tree toonld 
be planted toallow at the drat) and, toerefeie, toat a sort of pavement mnst be made of strong slates, 
or flat tiles, tmlji adjusted, and cemented at toe edges, to extend at least thirty inches fivm toe walb 
and to right and loft, and not more than right or nine inohes fariow the sarfece level of the border. 
Upon this pavement the roots are to be expanded in radiating order, toe finest soil being tritoled sjioa 
and between them, and washed in with pond water, from the rose of a watering-pot. Hw meehanieal 
operations tons oarriblly performed, the mots must acquire aa horiacmtal direction, which they will 
maintain duiin(f several years. Thus conunenoing at the beginning, a ridUtal pmnw will have toe 
flgnro mnoh at his conimand. I am wAl avrore that vre seldm meet with trees so planted, aiM also 
that great depth of earth never prodgoes a fine tree. I have seen, in very fine gardens, some trees 
almost destitute of any young shoots at all iowarda the main stem; otooa prodnring strong, rank 
shoots, which never can bear fruit In my own garden, here, I have been perplexed vrito the oonatant 
rcqirodnction of such sluiots, all at them, I am persuaded, owing their migin to the depth ot soil of my 
gar,leu borders. It ia all very well to iieraist in catting borir fore-ahartening, and striat^ attending 
to all the otiier directions allnded to above. Still, I maintain, that ao long as the roots tap, snd 
wandei at their own free will, an irregnlar pjotmaiou of aboots most be the eonaeqaenoe. IVliien a 
prdeuer, toemfere, witnesses toe ycorfy p^urtion of long sappy shoots, with their secondary laterals, 
in trees which ho did not plant the only effcotual remedy will be found in a judirious root-pnniing at 
toe romiiienccmcnt of toe saps’ movement indicated by the earliest swelling irf the bnds. The ground 
should ho osrefolly moved, and toe tapping root i^ any, amputated, when some sort of paving might 
be introduced nudra those mots that appear to inaHne downward. 

Root-pruning is, however, a delicate and bosordona operation, beeauae it is unfortonatriy true that 
we am ignorant whether the whole system of mots acts generally iqmn all the bnnohes, or whriher 
each of toese sets of members performs reciprocally a peculiar and qieoiflo offloe, 1 have vontumd to 
remove a root or two that eaini. in a'downwatd direction, at the same Hms cutting out or rigidly 
foto-sbortening the lateral secondaries) and thus have obtained,at length,sane very good fruit Here 
it will be appropriate to tiie object in view, to say, that if regular for^iy takes piM,it is mese Hisn 
probablo the tendency to dcvelcipo gross branches will be much abated. 

Aa to the question of spring and summer pruning, there can he na doubt that!» Hay, JubudUng, 
aooosding to the dfreotimu above cited, toonid bo tvgnlariy attended to) bat the tummar treatment 
must depend upon the then halnts of each individual tree. The prevention ef over hixaiianee must 
depend upon the quality of the ground, and the position of the roots at the fttns ef gating. Jt, cm the 
contrary, trees beoenue poor, and their developments weak and insnfflriont the cure must be attempted, 
not by dung or rub dtesrdnga, bnt by a gradual renewal of the soil, font on one side, then on the 
other, so that in three seBioni, the bid being removed so fer as, or flirther than, the roots, metond, its 
plsae shall be supplied by aa aniple quantity of metlo^, turfy ksun. I witnessed this restora tiv e 
pneesa in the fine garden of Sherttesbrook TaA, ia B^ksbire, and Its efleets were, in every vniy, 
satisfootoiy. . 

— ■IS a^sii I I- * 

3SlanUiion8B JSotiit. . 

JgsrWss Biw sf iinmter A—Aa is nausl at thh| aesson, the meeting was very tUaly atoadad, and 

but vaqr few snbjseti for exhibttion ware presented; atiUddlBeintvntte theta to shew the impeatsnee of eotohm- K 
Jag toere meotiiigs, even in the depth of winter, if cniy to aSow KurscaysuB and haportei s o{ new things tho « 
nisana of ibowiiig before penous nompetent to fonn an epliiian of torir woto. TAiia feet was new mm bisaijy ^ 
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iIhartMtedfluB«t(3il«meetiiig,iriiaii;a]iipiaie of fhe moot brcty of oil lordyfloBUioo—Oa OraUdo-am 
poMBt Bdftoin lfoa wi. VoHehoadfloaofBietor. mi ^ant Mongad to flw gaoni Vudi, nd lud » Moans of 
twalts liBga flowoi at ■ ddioite lilio Uua oidsor, eitli ■■ litge a fluiae of fte srall known P M m uptt $ fr mt H 
Jbrmi itii mffldant to My that fliia plmt promiies to ksooias a ftnnidiUa liral tofha JPMmuptb, and ii 
oolidnlyansofflisnHwtnaiaikiUa of a&tb Onhids in onUiTatian; it la from India, and «H fattmdnoad ky 
Ills gsntlenisn Mino namsd. Next in ingortonoe u a new plant, was a apeofanen at Jaaopaii ftom Jamiioa, 
withanall wliitodoirtn,ihmXessta. A.Headananft Ooi of Fias ApplsPiioa. Th owi we re too only nOTsWea 
pnaent; Imt lir. Blake, gardener to J. H. Bohroder, Eaq., aent a qlen^ group, eontainfaig aone noUs planta, 
tbs nuiat remaikaUe of whioh wen two apoeimou of Epidendram Skinnoii, one with aizteon and the ofiier wiili 
thirteen qdkea of Uoom; Zygopetahim etinitiim, in i^loBdid oonditioa; tho ran Dendrobiiun amgninolantnin, 
with Angraonm hOohtnn and Sophrenitea gnndiflayu Kr. Olendinning, of the Chiswick Xnraoiy, aent aidant of 
Hoya in^otialia arith ei^t noUe nmhela of floarera, proaing that when thare is anffloiant heat win baoome a 
aaloaUs arinter ]diat • 

Offrnit,thsinnstnniaifca}dowontwobaakotaof Giapes—Mnacat of Al exandr ia, and Blaek H a mhnrgh—from 
thsTinecieaafO. J. Nash, Eaq., of Biahopa Stortihrd, HerU. It would be difflonlt to imagine flnar Gnpos Ilian 
these, tor they wen pertootian; large honahca, well ripened and towly oolaand, and exquisitely flaaonted. They 
aren aaidtobegnarnby aoonunonlabonrer, bat that ia nonaenae, n we know ataleaboutthsainaswhiohpro- 
duoed theao Qtapos whi^ we can untold if necessary. Mr. Uitohell of Brif^ton sent some Blade jBambui]I^’B— 
pact of saeconderapftamtheaaineaineain tardre months; and Mr. Hifabhia, gardoncr to the Hon. Janies Horton, 
some Mnacata whidilnthsabaenceofHr.Ii'aah’awonldhiaabcienoonaideiodfino. lb. Seymour,gardenortoI.ord 
Altoid,aont aomeseedliaggrqiessaidtobo raised in a bouse when Hamhuiga and Muacata had grown togiriher for 
yean, and the seedling aris said to resemble ‘Wests Bt Fetors; this, howem, we deny; the torm of bunch is 
diflionnt; the Baronr ia man musky, and altogether it ia abetter grape than Wests Bt Fetera , From the garden 
of the,Soaiety wen fine aperimena at tho Forclla and Vicar of Whydcfleld Fean; the last an inferior kind, and 
some good fruit of Kqnlcan. Hr. Farr, gardener to J. Jarrett, Eaq., Camertnn Court Bath, sent two bnioe of 
Cucumbers not at ell remarkable, dmongtbe Flanta from the Boeiety'a Qardon the meat remarkable wero Cymbidium 
gigantaum, Maxillaria bmoteaoens, Braaaia yenuata, Lycaate glansa; Bericographia Ohicabreghtiana with its 
splendid scarlet Bowen; aomal ktoda of Epocris and Heaths, and tolonble plants of Sdago distana, Baibaoenia 
purpurea, Horea ilicitolia and Uanettia bioolor. 

-♦— 
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HtninB. 

Jba ViBa OardHuri fm p riiiHg tit dhnit tf a uAarim mUtmt, tit Utumg oat, fimtiiit, tai etMart a/ titftrdm 
mtigntmit, gc., ga., iOuttnUd trith rn im em u tHfratuifft. ByJ. C.Louiiok,FX. 8.,HE., fee. Becond Edition. 
Edited by Mai. Lounox. Ixmdon; Wm. B. Orr to Co. 18d0. 

Anasa tho many exoeUent wmka whirli emanated from the iudofetigable industayof the late mush to be lamented 
Mr. London, we hare atwaye locked upon the Suhuiim Oardtmr tmi Btrliailtmut as two at the most uaefel; 
inaamnidi, u they oontain in a plain and oompamtiroly aondonacd fhnn, all the naenaial elamants and loading 
painciplea of landao^ gardening, anhiteotun, and cidtiuul inatxuethm, which are Quoad over thouia n da of pages 
of hia gteat works; and, in addition, being among hia last wotki^ they bod the advantage of hia great oxpericnoe 
and refined taste, to aclooting such parts only u he considered noeoaiacy, to oxplain fhe pitocqdoe to a manner so 
plain and oamprdmnatve, as to be suitable to tooae peraona who had had no pravions experience to gardening, either M 
an art,eoicnca, ocaim^ ocenpadon. The groat paina whiih Hr. Loudon always took to exjdiln his mooning to the 
moat taedd and fiuniliar manner is prominently eridenood in tho volume betoreua, tor fhou^ it eontaina only some 
goo pages, it ia embellished with no leas than STB ongravtoga. some of them of the moat elabeaste deaeriptii^ and 
repmonttog the leading featnroa of scenery of anoh plaeea as Bedleai; Wimbledon HoOeq, He^ Home, Kenwood, 
too. toe., and a vast number of "deiigna tar eountry viBaa, with their planting; culture, and nnovatian;" to fiut; 
dieHiaaein(lyBSu1;|eot oonneoted withthechoiooef asnitible site Ito a villi, and its ereotian; or fhe preparing, 
laying en^ and planting of the same, wbidi is not explained to detail, and, to a eonilderaUs extant, Blnafrated 
with daaigna suiBeieofly toatcuotivo for those “who run, to read.” 

The present edltiim, whieh ia very a ppropriately eaBad the VtOt Btrinur, is edited by Mrs. London,* who lua 
paebmiad her tadi wifh eooaidarBbla taste arid aUU; and fhoui^ toe wok eontatos mnidi wUeh would bva been 
better left out to Iha present day, M for inslaaee tb eittowtei of expense of wotoa, or ooat of planti^ which ace 
ferfiram cerreet; atiUtoeioaM emus of degree which muatahnya oeenrin standard wocki, more eapaciallyto 
new aditiona, uniaM they an brought dorm to too i^rit of the to whiidi they ate written. Eatimataa fbr 
wdfki of this kind should alwaya exceed rather than bo below the market value of the weak which they ropro a o nt, 
fbr tha value at planta, soil, and everything eenneoted with toe laying out of a garden ia over abanging, 
and ecaaeqdently, general bach estonatoa ahonld only be oonaidered H igpwvimating, and not H <Sa value at d 
tfanaa. WeecMidoritaighttodixeotattegtica to t^suljoot at toe present ton^HW* know tocsepanona who 
I trim toib wedt m a guide will find they have bapn ntoled, and much nn n ee e a i a iy di m ti i fl i ntinn will be toe reeoH. < 
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pnriondj ta U;xng out «nd plmtiiig « VOb SeiideBse; lecnid, Omoad Iboi, ta kfing out tad pliatiag 
CoDBtiy Hooim tad TiHii of Tirioni Uadi) afUoh 

I \ / / faigaindtridadiato Biilmrhm Rcoiiiimow, Ooaatey v \ / / 

\ \ / / TOhi, ■adCoimfay Mamioniii third,naatHimmi \ \ / / 

\ \ / / Bad, fourth, Iditi of Oauaumtil Flutf Miitdila \ \ / / 

\ y / to VilUOiirdaia, with thoir Culture.” IlisiboTe, / / 

\ / however, aalyoontaiue a Teiyaieigre outline of the 'V j 

\ / eoataate of die woih, inaemiieh ai each took ia ' / 

\ / divided into many Motiaiia and aub-aeotioiiB, eabh X. / 

\ / of wUoh, could we epore the apaoe, would am^y I / a 

1 if a aeporate aotioa; but, jrifh the booka now J * 

I j befoieuaforioview, wemuatieatiatitfiedwithafow j 

e I I eztzaetaBada])eoinioiiaoftheongtaviiig 8 ,wliiehliave I 

kindly been placed at our diapoial by Mn. Loudon. 

da a ipcoiniea of the atyle in which the woih ia written, the following extroota on the application of the 
principlea of the noognithm of art, will be inatruetive:— 

“ .dft if aeat^ rcHpuiM ia aS aeaU* and rHHb,'but not alwqra artiat-like art Theuniformity of the breadth, 
and the ovenneaa of the aurfkce, of a walk nuty 
/’"N. 3 aeoure it the ohaiaoter of art, while thia ehaiaotor A 

> may be oountnraoted by the footpath-Uke juaetUm y' \ 

C \ of one walk with another, aa in ff, 1 , wUla the f \ 

artiat-Iiko junction ia Bhownin,/(p. 2 . Iheaamere- ___ 

K. meikwill^plytotheformaofaower-bedaongcavol J ^ 

or turf: thayagpalwayaeaailyieoogniaodaa belong- f 

I J iag to art^ but not alwaya to hi^ art; that ia, the 

ahapea of the bode are not alwaya artiatdike. In 4 \ ” J 

S,thefocaiaofthobedareaemblethflaeofoainman V J 

cordate leavea, dirown down in a natural manner, aome in one direetiini, aonia 'Y 

in another, aa if they had dropped off ftom a dried apocimen in a herbarium. 

In^. 4, the name leavea are diapoaod at, A whido, in aa artiat-lika manner. In,^. S, the ahapea, oonaideied 
aepamtcly, an artiat-liko; but tby are thmwa down without the atii^rteet regard to aymmetry. JnJIt. 6 , they 
are diipoaed of aymmoMe^y, that ia, acoading to art. hiven a atraight line, in gardening and ia aichitooture, 
may bo laid ont or fonned in an nnartiat-liko manner; for example, a lino of box, or a brick edging, to a 
walk, or toa bed or border, which, inatead of beingperfootly atraighti i* bent to one ride, will bemurii mete o&n- 
riveto the eye of an artiat,riian a lino perfootly atraight in the direotian of all ita parta, but aome porta ofrriiiuh are 
wanting. Itia not that either line could have boon formed by nature, but that the evidence (ff art ia more derided 
inonooaae thanin the other. The imagination eaaily aupiilioa the parta rritieh are wanting; butitwillnataoeaaily 
net that part of the lino atrai^t which ia bent to cau aide. indeed, the line were bent equally to both ridea, 

_ the abacnco of rigid art would bo leaa ofibnrive; becanae foe imagination 

would form a middle lino for itarif” 

^ ■ 8 'nnt prinri^ ia made plain, yet bow much it ia abmod 

( J V J - 1 againat or not underatood, thoae who uae thdr oyca aa they travel about 

our great oitiea may readily pemdve. The rude forma and inharmonioua 
I ^ oombinationa of b^ generally fotrodneed into aubutbon gardenia are 

3 —^ 4 1 generally too peculiar to neri 

/ \ \ iQiorial enumeration; and hence A f 

V V J the engrivinga will nol^ wo truat, ^ ^ 

/ i be without their uae. / y' \ 

jL-~^ Art it earily reeogniaed in all f ^ \ 

( ^ yC walka and roada, fte. Aa aftirther \ j J C J 

V I ( A iUuatration of the aamo prinri^ g 8 V ^ ^ 

J wvgiveanextiaotanGaidaiaaqna \ X 

on which Hr. London .| ) 1 ( f i 

remorb: — “'Whaio the gar- 1 ^ / 

y J dmeaqne atyle of imitatiagaatnra \ \ y j 

( iatobeemptayed,thetroaa,ahcnba, ^ fi»y y 

I J andheabaoeouaplahtamuatbeaepa* 

X—rated; and, inatead ofbeing grouped 
togefocraainftxaataeaiaiy (iriiaaetwotxeea,oc a tne and a ahmb, often vpear to 

arid thia toot la aceempaided by large rampant heiha), every gardmeaque group ynatoenaiat of traea which do net 

touch earii ofom',airiwhtaha^ beoamagroupa by bring aa near togrihcraaiapaBotieahlewifoaBtlonehinK tad 
by being apart from larger maaoea, or ftom rinp^ trace qtrvowa of treeo. It ia not ^eont by foi% that in foe gaik 
deneaqna atyle foe tceeaonmpnring a gmupiriiwrld all be equally diatant ftom eoo aacfoer; fiw in foot oaaa fo^ 








vouU sot Asm a vftole, irh^ the word group alwaya inipliea Os the eontmy, tiunigh lU tba traee in a 
gitdeBeagae group ou|^t to ho lo ftr Mpuated from ot^ oflisr ii not to touidt, pet tbe degreee of aepantiaa map- 
ha M diSnent aa the do- 
rignar ehoowa, pronded 
the idea of a group la not 
loat ai^t o£ In/p. 7i 
the tnaa are anaogod in 
the gardimoaque manner; 
and in 8, in the pio- 
tunaqno atple. The aame 
ohanoter ia alao wsnmuni- 
oated to the -waUa; tiiat 
in the gaideneagne atyk 
haring the maigina deBnite 
and amooth,. the po- 
tnnaquew^haa the edge 
indeSnite and rough. 

TTtiUtp Teqnine that the 
grand, in hath etplea of 

-walki^ ahoold ho aanixdh, Brm, and drp; ibr it muot alwapa he hornc in mind, that, an londaeapo-gardoning ia an 
naehl aa well aa an agraoahlo art, no heautp must over be allowed to inteifrro with the ibimer quaUtp." 

11 i(ae two etplea ore eoarcelp anlBoienflp undeietoad, hut upon a oorraot appreciation of them dopendo, in a 
great meaeure, ^ diopoial of manp of our moat raluahle planta. Again, Mr. Loudon, with great Judgment, 
tcmo^ta, “/h iapiap on* owi pbuiUng pnwub, or in ciiticiiiing tnieh ga a» alrcadp ihrmod hp eminent artiata, it ia 
neeeooarp alwapa to hear in mind that di%rence between the gordoneaque and the pctnroeque; that ia, between 
a jdantation mode morelp for pietureaque eflhet, and another nude for pfardoneaque elfoot Qardcneaquo cfibvt in 
plontatlona ia for too little attended tofor the heautp of the treee and ahruha, whether individnoUp or ctdlectirclp; 
and ptetureaque oBhot ia not genenUp underetood hp gatdonora ; oo that the eooneip of aubuitai reeidencca ia 
cAan neutndiaed in ohoruoter bp the ignorance of profoeeional landarspe-gardoneta of tlio gardoneequo, and of 
proftooioaBl hortieultnriata and nuraeipmen of the pietureaqao. To make the moat of anp place, however email, 
all tiia otplee of art ought to he fiuniliar to the arM heoauac there on fow plauea in which, ttunq^ one atple 
provaila, acme tndta of other etplea map not he advantogeoualp intredneod. In planting, thinning, and pruning, 
in order to produoc gordeneaque eflhot, the heautp of oveip individual treo and ohruh, aa a ainglo object, ia tn 
tolian into oonaideiatian, oa well aa the heautp cf the mass; while in pUnting, thinning, and pruning for 

pietnn3aquo oflhet, the beau- 
tp of individual treoa and 
ahruha ia of little umae-' 
quonee; beeanae no tree or 
Obrub, in a pictunaqua 
plantation or Beene, ahoold 
atand ioolatod, and each 
idwHild he oonaidorod at 
mendp forming part of a 
group or ffiaoe. In a pio- 
turoaque imitatiim of ni^ 
ture, the troea and ahruha 
whan planted, dhould be 
Boattered over the ground 
in tho moet irregular man- 
rrer; both in their dia- 




pcaltion -with nforeneo to 

foeir immediate edbet u^anl% and with tdbttnee to diairftitnTtelhattatnea and ehruho. In aome^acea treat 
dmuld prevail, far othera drruha; ia apme paita the jdantation ehouldho thick, in olhera it dhonldbe thin; two or tlmn 
tceaa,ceatwaandaalnmli,ou^oltentohetfastadinaaa h d la , andthiamoreageoiallypnlawna Wluce,<mthe 
eo nlt aiy , tweaar > dal i rn h ea«tobeecatterodis.-fliegi i d mB e q ue manner, every one aboidd atand iin||p; at inthe 
gecmetrieelmennerthBrehoulditaiidinregniaaUB^orlneoiBeragiilarflgure. Inthegerdeaaeqne,th^mepha 

~%|f~*"*■ **— —-'——-*■ •• - --0-1--p- Sveiptaekintta 

piotBiotqne etpie of laying out greunde, mat ebn^pe ha groiqied widi cemelhit^; elee, if it ebonld he mmafy a dumb, 
atiHaac,egataftatgraai,orolha'ilaxtintittnDt. Iattogatdenaiqu8,thabaaHtynfthattaecoBriatilaitaoatn 
indivtdnal perftotiona, wbieh atq,ftillp devdoped in ounaequenoe of the ieidafod mamior in wUoh it haa-hoen grown; 
hi lii» pietureaqna, the beiutp of a free of thrnhi aa of every other object in flu landeeepe, oonilitc in ill Bfruec to 
gMopwithofhgpi^eoU. l^ithafltaeeeefasMotJeettDgraifwifhenodierevidenflpdMCtutcoaiutintheiMr- 
ftoflofr ef the fom of that ol^Jaet; hut rather in that impecfootionwitiohTeqnixee another objeet to tender it eonplote." 
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1318 ftdlowing, M genenl oiIm, not le wiliumt lateraat It majr iiftir lie Ud down, lliat Whenever • 

pieoe of gnnuid to be leld out u • guden ii imil], end bonnded bf iliiight Unee, the gsometaioel etjb b tbit 
vbidi 00^ to be empkyed; tbit when toe fraimd to be bid out « • podeB li letgei it eu^ be bid out to 
uy ityb, or peitoytodw 
regubr, udgutif in toe 
iiregobret]^; andtoet 
where too nirbee of toe 
gnnmd bvetied, the re- 
gnbr etyb b mart auit- 
ebb; whib the geomeM- 
oal etyb shotdd be pn>- 
fined when toe emtoiia 
berenoi'det Witoree- 
pert to tooau modiflcetonui 
of too mtoial or imgubr 
etyb whiiih wo hero do- 
eeribcd no too piuhiieaqDe, 
gudeneequei and nirtic, 
or mial, toe flirt, u it 
KiquinHlfnrt bboor in toe 
menagumeiltjbbortBdajit- 
ed for gnmnde of coiwid- 
oroble extent; the Koond 
b more Buitabb for tooee 
penoiu wbi are bofaniati, 
rather than general ad- 
mirera of aoenery, beoaiuo 
b b beat eabubted br 
diqilayiiig the iialividial 
beauty of trees and pbnta, 
and toe hijto ord« and 
beeping of bwna, walln, 

& 0 .; and the thiidibipea- 
anne of a nanantic or tuu- 
timrntal turn of mind, 
who delict to autroand- 
ing thoniaelvoa with seen- 
ery aaaoobted with a atar 

tioninlibatron^qppoBedtothattowldahfheyaroroallypboed! erto attnietattention by prodneingcabibiiig 
aminat to nfljiod and artiaticel aconoiy, whether in the imgubr or goometrio atyba." 

So broai oxtaefei bare booi ooniinod to the aciunca of genbning, end if wo ouuld qere the mom, then ere 

many man pemegea that we 
N ihoi^ like to gnoto, bat we 

mart now peat tothe eaeond 
book—ria., “GiDuad phaa 
tor byiag oat and pbntiag 
laknrbea naideooMk"—da a 
apoeiman tf thaitybtowhidi 
tob departmeat b maaaged, 
and of the ebgiat mamur to 
wbbh it b ilhiatiatod, we 
giro tin aanexad engiartog 
of "ddoubb eubarbanriSa, 
wito an oraaaental garden,’* 
the prineipal tortore of 
whbbbtoaake them bare 
toe appeanaoe of a eta^e 
houei and te'^ihb and toe 
gardena an pbntod prtoel- 
pally wito bw tolniba lad 
treea, ai wall to Mbit to toe tilnebation 11 to dhntoidi the eigpMiae of kee^ng the garden. 

“ Otnml emayaHMi.—Fig. fljabowi a and at the Miae}tl»a an efbetnal mode oi imagtog and 

■nu'ji, * In 
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plidDg the ontranoM oftwosmdliabuiliuiTillai, louto makeiham tare ilwippMinoeof ■iiii||)al>oon. Ii 
this o««s, • iqilaio buiUiiig, oontaining two houiea, fa odnad by ponhM at oppoiite lidai; and there an back 
eotoaoea to each honae, eommiminating with the area, and the garden behind eadi. 3310 ipaoe in ftoot of the 
henaea fa divided by a wire fbnoe in the oentn; ao that a atrangor entering ftom the atreet^ and jmeaeding to- 
iraida either honae, aeea aoroea the vhdfa vridth of tho firant garden; and both the honaaa and gmdena ajipear to 
hiin to be one, and to bo oocupiod by the aamo bmUy. We have ah^u in fhia flgnre hov diniha and lovr treea 
may be diatributed ao aa to aid thfa iUnaion. £adh hooae containa an entnaoe-ponh and ataircaae (•), dining* 
room (<), and drawing-iuna (e), with a reeeaa, whieh, in Eliaabethan honaea, fa called a bay (d), ooaunnnioating 
vrith a amoll cloaet Between thotwo honaea there fa a pedeatal and a vaao, aa indicated at a ; and on the fawna 
and^*) them aie no flower*boda, but only flowering ahmba and low tmea; i and I am vemndaa; «, the 
aunk ema, oonunnnioating with tho walk by atopa; and loading to tho door of the book kitchen; and a ahowa the 
deaeent, by a few atepa, flrom the veranda to the garden. atyle of theae honaea, deaigned for na by E. B. 
lamb, Eaq, fa auppoaed to be the Eliaabethan; and flg. 10, fa a perapeotiva viow, ahowing the firobt of both 
honaea next the rtwd, and the entrance front of one of them. 

“ Xi€'oli/Kt in tafing ent ml plmtiHg theae gardens we aball aappoac to be a diaplay of choice low treea and 
dmiba, bnt planted in anidi a manner aa not to require mneh expense in keeping the garden in order. Flowering 
plants we shall imagine to be altogether diapensM with, except some in pots (whiiih may be grown in a reserve 
ground, or supplied for a flxed yearly sum by a eommereial gardener), for placing in the boloonies over the baya, 
and under the verandas. The adjoining gardens we shall suppeae to be planted much in the aame manner; or, 
indeed, in any manner, provided a fbw trees, either fruit-bmnring or ornamental, are sprinkled through them. 
Bnch gardens will not be offeiunvo to look at, especially through a foreground of low trees; and hence, it will not 
be necessary to proceed on the suppesitian that much requiraa to be planted out, that is hidden or partially con- 
eealed by trees. Ihe ground being drained and levelled, and properly trenched and manured, the walks may be 
bloeked out; bnt the gmvel or the pavement should not bo bidfora yto; unless, indeed, the walks are formuduf 
pavement hid on stone piers. 

“ Such a garden fa well oaleulatod for a person of taste, who gctslifa chief supply of oulinaty vegetables from 
a market-gardener or a green-grocer. It will locdt well with very little care and keeping; more eapecfallylf a 
due attention be paid to give suffloient room to the arbutus, tho launatinus, tho antumn-floweriitg meaereon, and 
other winter-floworing a^bs; and the Cydfinia japdniea, the common meaereon, and the £iist eonguinuum, 
double-UosBomod fiirso, and other qiting-flowcring shrubs. The dying off of the fldiage of so many kitrds of trees 
and ahmba in autumn, and their exporiding foliage ih spring, will produeo a great variety of tints; exhibiting 
every morning aomothing new, rofreriiing, and doli^tful to tlie lover of picturesque beauty, even if he should be 
no botanist. In this garden, as actually existing, all the trees and shrubs am named with sinn labels suspended 
flrom their bronehea with metallia wire. Thexinc fa in pieoee about 1 in. broad and 3 in. long; trot painted, but 
written with a prepared ink; and, in addition to the scientiflo and Engliah names, the native country of the plant 
fa added. Such labels, the wire inclnded, coat little more than one ftrthing each; and they may easily be pro¬ 
cured from any of the London seedsmen; they add greatly to the interest of the garden, and have a tendency to 
give young persons a taste for plants. 

* The expense and management of a garden of this kind, auppoong the length of tho back garden to be ISO ft, 
the soil nroderatcly good, and the subooil such as not to require much drainage, the expenoe of laying out, and 
bloeking out the walks, may be £20 or £25. The number at treea and shmba tcquii^ exelnaive of the ivy, 
may be 250, at the average price of 2a. each. The ivy, the groos seeds; and other expenses, may amount to £5; 
ao that the total expense of laying out and planting euh garden, cxduatve of purahaaiiig and laying in the gravel 
inthe walks, may amount to between £55 and £60. If trees and abmba were pnrohaaed whieh averaged la. each, 
the sum would bo redueed to from £50 to £50; or, if the average of tb trees and ahmba were 6d. each, then the 
total would bo reduoed to from £35 to £40. The expense of manageihent, extdusivo of taking core of the pdanta 
in pots, would be veqr trifling. If the walka were paved, nothirrg more would bo required than mowing the fawn, 
dipping the edges of tho grasa afang the walks, sweeping up leav^ and cutting off decayed flowan or dead twigs, 
aU which need not east more than £5 a year; and fin a sbnifar sum a ontiunnrcial gardener would keep the 
veranda stocked throu^iout the year with boxes of mignonette, and supiJy a aiicneaainn of plants in flosrer, during 
Um summer montha, tor the bolomy. 

With another extraot showing tlu rock-worik at Hools Houoe, Cbeahin, the seat of Lady Broughton, we must 
eondude our noUoe, but not without rdtersting our oonviction, that persona aeddng infimnatien on the suljeot of 
whidh tho book fawtio, eonnot have a better guide; and young gardimars, and many old onaa, too, dwnld not be 
withoutib 

"The striking eSeot pcoduoedby the flower-garden at Hade depends on the emtaast between the omooth flat 
suribee of the fawn, with the uniib^ty of the drenfar beds, end the great iriogufatity of the surrounding rode- 
worit The length of the flower-garden, within the rooky boundary, fa aixty yards, and the breadth thirty-fiwr 
yards. Theboakets, twen^-aeveniif number, are in five square rows, and each baoket fab dtde of nine fleet five 
inches in diamaten Tliayan,inadeiffwire, worked on an iron red, tto rod being pfaoedepen small pegs, to keep 
tiiehaakatto the fated of the puss; and they am painted ayellow atone cdonr, to haraumfae with the loika and 
fte vennda. r^Hiey stand dght inohea ahove tire ground, tho grem ooming dooo to the iron red. 
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between enolif anrou the gazden, ia ibnr feet* and down the garden, eight feet tea Inchoa. They am planted with 
qiring, anmiaer, and antmnn flowora minglod together; and the apaoaa lefl^ when tiioae an ower, an filled with 
groeuhonae |danta~^vix., genninraa, Terbenaa, ho., German atocka, and tender awwiiaU^ which keep the eolonr 
until the ftoata deatmy thrai i the hardy peronniala remain for the neat aoaaon. 

“ 7h« ilnffH ay Me nchmri waa taken frmn a anull model repreaenting the motmtaina of Savoy, with the 

valley of Chamourd : it haa 
been the woih of many yean 
to oomplete it, the dUBcnlty 
being to make it etand againat 
the weather. Bain waahod 
away the aoil, and hoat awell- 
ed the atonea; aeveral timea 
the main wall lUled from file 
weight put upon it The 
walla and the fouiidation an 
built of the rad aandatone of 
the country; and the other 
matoriola have been cblletited 
. from varioua quarteia, ohiefiy 

i from Wnlca; but ft ia now ao 
generally oovend with eraep- 
ing and alpine idanta, that it 
all minglea together in one 
maoa. Ilie outline, howbvi-r, 
g ia earoibny preaerved; and 
g port of the model that rapre- 
aenta “ Ixi Mer de Qlaee," 

I ia worked with gray lime- 
B atone, quart*, and apor. It 
g hoa no cclIa fiir plant*: tho 
j epoeoearefiUedupwith broken 
I ftagmenta of white maihla, to 
g lodk like anow ; and the ipar 
I ia intended fbr the gfarier. 

■ On the oniall acale of our en- 
I gtavinga, and wifiiout tho wd 
S of oolouT, it ia altogether im> 

S poaoible to give on odequato 
I idea of the oigularity and 
I boautyoffiiiBrnthybonndary; 

B and we may add that it ia 
■ equally impoaaible to emata 
anythhig like it by men ma» 
chanical meana, Then meat 
be tha^i^ of the artiat preaid¬ 
ing over every atop; arid that 
artiit mnat not'tmly have 
framed on idea of the praviona 
efbot of the whole in hia own 
mind, but mnot be eapoble of 
judging of every part of the 
wnh a* it odvanoea, with n- 
ibrmioetothetv^lol*i. Lithe 
oaae of thia rwfc-weih, Imif 
Broughtan wae her own artiat; 
and the work whidh obe baa produced evinee* dm moot eiquiaite taate frirtha daacriplieo of acenery. It ia true 
HmuathaveooecqdedgraBtpatofhartimefiaraixarai^tycan; butdhooeoupatienmuat have bow interaatug't 
and the reanUi a* it now ataada, mnat give her In^ydih> the hit^uot aati afr^f t lnn . 

" nt mb-unrh hjdMad with a aoleothmof the n^ram and beautifril alpneo, portieularly widi all'tha doae- 
growing kiada; aaoh plgeed hr a nidu* of auitable nil, and the aurike* proteotdB from the weather by bnikaai 
fragmenta of atone, d«-waahed river graval, the debria 'bf decayed rack, meao; or other anitabla anbataaoa^ 
aonording aa the oljectia to ntain moiatnn;, to ovapordte moiatura, in oador to pnvdet the ^oabl from damping 










H1BCRLLAKE0T7S VOTICEB. 




off; to inmoM the hoot, in iHuoh one dufc fragnwnfai of itono aie mod; at to diminitfi it, vhioh is efibotod by 
the sn^Ioyiiient of irhitopebblgsiwhidh, by Tofleding the Ii)^t and bwt, keep the ground nooL The following is 
slist of the principal genon;—Sazifiagea, Mnna, Cistn^ Pusioa, Rook pinks, Anemones, Drya%Hyaadtia,Heaths, 
Tiolaa, Lychnis djdna, Ei1nn% Fnnkhnia Weis, Campanulas, Ajngsi^ Alyssunia, Anemones, Cnlis, Bepatioai^ 
AnUirinmims, Aqnilegiss, A'rabis, Arctias, Asters, AabAgelns, Axmcriaa, Anagfllis, Cheirtnthusalplnas, Certstium, 
Oloytonias, ConTsIlAi^ bifOliB, Cftptia trifilia, Cbmua oanadAnau, Corthaa Motthloli, Cyclamens, Coleeol&ria 
Folhargilli, Drabas, Rrodinms, GUinm gta'cnm, Goulthhria pnoAmbens, Olobulorias, Cnme’s-tnlls, Gypsophilas, 
Oentuma, Hieradrims, Byperieoma, Hqipoerhpia, Lefibrsdnia d^ylla, LAthyrns, LAtua, LcAntndon aAnmm, 
Idnnma, Mitdlaa, Mohringia mnaodao, Honaiosias, Omlthc^ua, Ondnis, Ondsmu, O’nbus, Pingaienlas, Hiy- 
tenmaa, Fytolas, FotentiUaa, Frimolas, Fisum maiitimiim, Folygala ChanuebAzaa, Rbbus aratioua, Anbrib^ 
pnipbraa, SaponAria ocymSldea, BUria pyrenAio^ Btaticea, Bilenca, Soldanallaa, BoIidAgo minbta, Bdllia minbta, 
Teberinm pyrenAionm, TiardUa ooidilblia, HitdUa diphyll% TrientAlis, Thymns cdcsica, dwarf YerDnicaa. The 
erergioena an ohie&yyesra,privets,laarela,aTbutiie, rimdodondnms, bnmms, codacs,boz,^phnes,laurusfinnB, he.; 
to which a» added aaalsaa of eveiy kind, and various other low-gtowing shrubs 


JSliBnllontinii JlntiriE. 

Mtdim in I^anU .—'Without attemirtixig to rator on the difficult question of ** epontenuom motion,** or Uio 
difference between TegctAble end enim^ it may be remarked that if nature had endowed us with a luieroercqHC 
power of Tision, and if tiie mtogumente of plants h^ been perfbotly tranqxiront, the vegetable kingdom would bo 
&r ffom laceenting to ua that aqioct of immobility and nqixMO which' oar poicqiiums now aerribe to it Urn 
internal parte of the cellular itraoture are inccMontly animated 1^ ^ moat varioua euRcnta, ascending and 
deeodhding, rotating, ramifying, and oontiniially changing thedur they momieet themeelvoa by Utc move- 

nonta of a granular mucUaginous Auid in water plonta (Kaiodea, Chqracem, Ilydrudiaridem), and in the haim of 
phanogamona land planta. Such ia the peculiar molecular movement diaeovered by the great botanist, iloltcrt 
Brown, (wbich ia indeed perceptible, not only in vi^tablca, but also in all mattira reduced to an extreme atate of 
dxvieion) s aueb ia the gyratory current (cyeloao) of g^obuloa of cambium; and loatly, ait^ are the* articulated 
filamentary eeUa whk^ usiroll iliemtelvcM in the antiieridca of the charo, and in the repaodnetiTo organa of U^rer^ 
worta and algee, and in which, Moyou (too coiiy loot to auibnoe!), bolievod that he rocogniaud an analogy to the 
apennatoloa of the animal kingdom. If wo add to these various currenta and molueular agitations, the phenomena 
of endoemoae, the processes of nutiition, and of growth, and internal currents of air, or goaca, we shall have some 
idea of the powers which, olmrat unknown to ua, are inceaaantly in action,, in the apparently atUl life of the 
vogctablo kingdom.—ifmadoitff a OonaM* 


Frepoifi ammffmeHt of ihe Britioh Cgrkto .—^At the meeting of the Botonicfd Rociety of Edinburglt, on Nov. 
14, IfTw J.M’Jjoren propoaod the annexed arrangement of the Brithdi apoeies of Garox. )lr..M'Jianm stated that 
in the present state of the acienee, nnaaimity «nild hardly be expected among natnraliata with regard to tibe true 
limita of apeoiea ; but, as it waa uocosaary in describing the Canoes, to adopt on opinmn on this aubject, ho toought 
it bettor to Icon to tlm aide of su^city, and nthor to unite two plants whoso uiontily mi^t be doubtfiil, than to 
retain them as ambigniniB and iU-dofined i^ecica. The result ia, that about ton of the spooios described in recent 
botanioal wurica he ^ inserted merely as varietiea. While agreeing with Beiehenbaoh In diviiling this largo and 
natural fiunily, the sub-genera have not been mode to depend on too number of stigmas, because, by that 
arrangemont, C, oteopiiomf C* taxaiiiUf Ac., are placed along with the Kpeoiea whiUdi have compound androgynous 
spikes, and C, paaoifUnra and mpentrio are likewise separated tram the speoiea with simple solitary spikes. In the 
general cUssifioation Hr. M’l^iren has fdUowod the ayatem of Frica^ but in too arrangement of the iq>ecic8 aomu 
altcratinns hove been mode. The usual mode of arranging too British apoeies, with f^breua fitiit and terminal 
barren apikes, appearing exoecdi|igly vagne, and IwMe to many exooptions on account of toe diffitrenoo in the 
number, fiuin, and direction of the q>ikus, evcai in the same apeoies, he has w-airangud them according to too 
nature of toe braota and fruit, aa toown in the subjoined table*— 

Bttb-gona F^fiuw (of Bsioh. to part), qpikes almpte, solttarr 
ar sempnimd, andnwynons. 

X. i^kasitolila^Bcdltary; gr. 

XL ^Ikaa eompo«ii4, aadlngjiionB; Homolmekfmt lY* 
e. Braclaaotft>Uaceiiaa,spfci^fcrtitol>dow; JppefrtoMBw 
L Boot oraspiiif. 

S. BootmiroBS. * 

• I. Brasta loaf and fUlsesoas; Brastmor. 
a> Braola aofe feHaonons, qilkelata fertile ahbver dwomr*- 
Aama. „ 

■otofliBua^tarM^ (jraferomMApw, Vr.), qitos sfanple, diattoot, 
the tanntoal ottaa barren or aBdrogjutmis Um rest fertile. 

bloonveer, atCpnes 3; DigH0~ 



XX. Termtoel qilkesadragynaiu, llertQe above, stlgniis 
Tiiwtipma tU m Meeaoarrhmur. 

ZIL SpOMBaat■exuld•••eiMneatrigollo^J^■tlglna■^; TriaHp. 
mot ie w jMromrktnm, 

I. Fruit meeth, Ufld; tenets vrithont idkoathB. 

S. ftuU anootli, catiro | bceeta aheathtog. 

I. Fndt ■aooth, Uid; biscts iheafidag. 

4. Fruit pQose, deeplj btt4 

4. Fruit idlose, entire, or neeriy aoj brates feUsoDoue. 

BwFniBpiluie, entire i brastsnemtemnoaeiaheBtoiiig. 


VLoran ^ve doaoriptiona of the Taiioaa Rritito apocica and varieties. 











oDoirroGLosstnt citbosmdm. 


ifMi. ftiater.—OBCifTn*nt*» 

^Gruutc CiusAcrntR. <-«■ OdontuffloNMim, JTimhoMfi JfoHpm balbUbmu; Imtm plnlted, anpe termiml, shottbed, flowen 
fmtdf mt4 npivudliig, irttb iwnw aouml- Gen, Jfimt. 1485») 

nata, fre« MffnuntH, Uio oater and luier equal. Luif/ttm Lemon-eoated Odoa- 

fllawed, oontiiLtioaii irtth tbe volamn at the haae. not spurred, togloMom.—Psnuk><4ninM, mh mfmntnmnrmTd. imoulli, a 
nndl^ddod, the huaina spreailinK, crested at the base. Cb^tMun lf!aved(f); leavesoWong«liyulatc, obtuse, ahoter than the ra> 
erect, meinbranouslyma^tined, whiffed oabothstilesattliei^Nrx. eme; sepals oblonff, obtus^and sub-eqtui! to the eoalbmaUe 
Anfken two-erllcd; ptUleMiuuMB two, aoUd; emdieltui Hnw, petals; bibellum clawed, unUhrm, U-tubercnlated at base, late- 
ffbuid hooked.—Tr^rol American herbs, cpfidiytns pseudo- nl, anb-tmimate; dorsal winga of the oolnmn roundly-toothed. 

B ESCBirTlOIT.—A veiy lumdBomo, Hccmtod piioudo-bulbonH epiphyte j the pscudo-bulbe 
Toimditih emnpTCBsed iind fnnooth, bturing one or tiro leuvcg which oro oblong Htmp-Hhapod, 
shorter than the raceme, obtuao or acute, and deep gmen. Tlic dovrere large, bonic on an elon¬ 
gated Tochin, forming a showy mceme; tho poihuudes divorging ftmn the rachis. "'The sepals 
and two lower petals nearly alike; oblong, obtuse, wavy at the margins; white or dightly tinged 
with Hlac, especially beneath. Lahdliuu with a claw, rontimiouH wiCi the cnliuun nt the b^, 
not spnmsl, the daw yellow with two tnherdes nt the Iwu; thu limb lilac urrose-colonrod, 
bniudly kidiiuy-shaptMi and nmaiginate. Column erect, with u nimbronous nuugin winged at 
both sides and ut the bark above, lateral and dorsal wings roundly toothed; flowers lemon- 
seented. This speeies closely resembles im Onddinm, but its labdlum has two parallel fludiy 
plates at the base, furmii^ an acute angle with the oolnmn, which has three wings, two lateral 
and one doisiil; Uiese chimuders require it to be refl>m<d to Odnnbglossum. 

Hisronr, Ac.—^Firstexhiliited at the gardens of the Horticultural Society in July 1842, sent 
trom the garden of T. Qrocklehurst, .Kmp, of the Fence, Hucdcsttold, to whom it hod been 
given by Mr. Barker. Our drawing wiis mode from an exquisitely coloured specimen—the 
result of Mr. Mylom's judicious maiii^<ment—exliihitud during the post summer Iiy H. Ihtckcr, 
Tlsij.. of Wimdsworth. Tl>u spedes is a nutivoPof Mexico, imd is said to have been intnxiuued 
in 1«H.—A. H. 

CuLTrAE .—“ Amongtho many beautiful Orddds now in cultivation this is doubtless one of tho 
most lovely, es]ieda11y where grown and e.\hibiled in the style in which Mr. Kuckor's sucoessftil 
giirdmiiT, Mr. Mylam, has for many years^own it; and wo wonder, os it is very easily 
maiuiged, why it is that so few fine specimens find their way to onr exldbitions. like all tho Odon- 
toglossnras, this spedes requires to be grown well to insure its blooming strongly, and the boat 
soil to grow it in, and all the rest of the genus, is tho soft Devoashiru peat; draining tho pota 
thoroughly and keeping the plants in a oud port of tho house. When tho plants arc in good 
growing condition encourage them by every means in your power, until thdr growth is com¬ 
plete, when they ought to produce pscudo-bulhs ttiroo inches in diameter. THo season of rest 
shmild ho niiintcrrupted by cxdtemcnt of any kind; and guard cautiously against drip,'which 
would bo very injurious to the plants.” For tho proeeding remarks wo are indebted to 
Mr. Qoode, a gentleman wdl known os having devoted conaiderohlo attention to tho culture of 
Orchids.—A. 

■ " 4 — 

ON THEBMOMFTEE STANDS. 

Bx E. J. LOWE, Bsa., F.B.AS, &e. 

S AVING obtained good thermometers, tho next important step is to idooo them advantogoonsly. 

The cmn oiiang from a want of knowledge in this ftspoct are very great; and, where registers an 
kept, unless the instruments arc ]flaced in simiiar poritiofis to others, they cannot be compared with 
any degroo of accniacy, ao that it is labour in vain to reco^ the letdmgs of a thermometer nnloai 
placed on a thermometer stand. It is next to impossible that, unto ordinBiy oircumstanoca, two ther¬ 
mometers may be shnihufy placed; bat, Henry Lawson, Esq., FvIl.S. (of Bath), to whom*wo ore m- 
debted to eminent service rendered to the cause of soience, haa constructed a thermometer stand which 
at once gives us nnitomily in the placing qfinstrnments; and James Ohuaher, Eaq.,F.RS. (c^ths Boyd 
Observatory), has invented another (br the like porpoae, one or other of Vbich shodd be used by all 




Atbcnnanieter plaood fonrtoen feet obine the gnmnd, irilli a wrath-eaiit upeet waa IS", with a north 
aapeet 17*, with a north-eart aapeot 18*, and with a aonth-weataapect 19°. 

It eannot be ezpeeted that themometem, placed aa they generally are, may be depended upon, 
aome feeing the noHh, othera fee aonfet aome the neith-eaat, othera the north-weat; aome three to tiee 
feet above the grannd, othep ten to twmiy t aome abolterod- by a h%h wall, othera ly low palinga; 

• am “TnaUaeae Atawaphaiia FlMUBuaai’'tr B. J. Lewt, Bta., rjULa Fifo am. 
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ON THEXUOMEnH BIANDB. «IP 


a * 

aome touching • mil, oflicndiitaiit from it I •ndMnneintlw8iig]e<ifaliig]i1mildiiig(oaolMaoeIl«r), 
and othen expoaod to the raji of the tun at one or other hour dining the da^* 

« The Lavwm Meteorological Thermometer Stand," which weehidl deaoribe (leaving Mr. Qlaiihei'f 
itond ter a fiitate paper), ii eo oiranged that it may be placed in any eligible aituatiani it oommonda a 
tme north and aonthaapecti theinatmmonta can boreBdoffwiththegrcateBt&oility,andtheywillbeat 

- _ a known diatanoe from 

^ the gnnmdt the inatm- 

r\ * mentaon theaonth free 

j-w-r —— - j---, IHI- i —vy—- ■will have the meridian 

■ I ■ ann, end thoae dn the 

IHI ^i'a 2. Ill H ? north fiicc will be al- 

wayainthcdiade. The 
inatrument u not coatly, 
and wore ,thia atond 
nnivcmally adopted, ob- 
aervationa, whether re¬ 
corded here or at the 
antipodee, coold be 
compared with each 
other -with ihr leaa 
chance of error than 
haa hitherto been the 
eaar. * 

Figan 1 ia a view of 
the atond. It ia com- 
poacd of white dual 
boorda, and can bo oon- 
atrorted byauyearpen- 

SI^S^BI || - 

■ B _ M I I B _inchea by ci^t inebea 

outaide mcaaurc,^to the 

oppu«*c fddra of which trank arc nailed boorda, I i, at thcdiatauceofthroc-qnBrterB of on inch, and pro¬ 
jecting lilioat aix inchea from the trank toworda the math. Outaide of thcae are nailed other thin bouda, 
c e, full half an inch diatout, and pregoeting about four inchea b^ond the loot mentioned boarda, ulao 
townrda the north. Thcac aidca being thua multiple, prevent the ann from heating the interior of the 
atond, where the thermometera ore placed. The t^, or peut-boord, P, ia made doable, and the boorda 
are placed ftiUy tlune-qaartcra of on inch diatont from each other, and come ao forward aa to overhang 
by a full inch. The luga, LI,, of the atand ore merely the cootinnation of the aidca of the trank. The 
Inord, or feet, F P, are loaded or fixed to the ground to anatoin the force of the ■wind. The interior, 
T, ia blackened to prevent strong leflectiona of light 

Figurr 4 ia a ground plan, or biid'a-eyc view of the machine. The oidea and wood-woik generally 
arcof thrce-quarter-inch white deal Thu diatanco or apace be- <|ibB Fig 4, mbwi i 
tween the aidca of the trunk, T (fig. 1), and the board, or inner [R 

bide, (fig. 4), ia tfarcc-quartera of on inchi and, the diatoncefrom H ^***™**^^^Tj 

that board to the outer aide (fig. 4), ia fbll half on inidi. Ihe nor- B ■ B 

row boards (fig. 4), arc to bo nailed, with otuda intervening, to H B K 

the middle board or aide, and ore tbr the purpose of preveating HR ■; 

the ann from shinny between the trunk and the rides of the .^ ||| 

stand, when near the meridian. The aides are fixed one upon 

another at the required diatanco (vix., three-quarters of on inch |H 

and half on inch), by nnmetoua wooden studs, partially Aown IB t 

at figs. 1 and 2, about threo-qnartera of an inch diameter, and IB .% 

the screws posaedthrongh the rides and studs, firing the whole ■ 

firmly together. The whole ia to be painted white, ezixqit the ’ J ' J, 

trunk T, which riiould be block. ^ . "* ' 

Figure 2 ia the view of the north aide of the Stand. No. 1 ia an Index Ihenmometer to giva the 
greatest cold of the night The thennometer incUnea, the boll end being the lowest in coder dmt the 





















ACTION OF BCLFHAIX OF IBON ON TEOETAnoN. 


iadazi fay being aeniited gravity, vrill move mote eudly. No. 2 ii ut Index Thennometer to ihovr 
(lie greateat beat the day; ibr tbc aome reoaona it is aim placed on on incline, tbs bell end being tbe 
higbeat: No. 4 ore a pair of tbermomctcra called tbo Wetand Ihy Boll Tbennometera, to diow the 
power of tbs air to evaporate-water. Via a voae or datem of-watcribr theWetBall Tbermomctcri it 
ia placed on the outaidc of the thermometer, to which a cotton wiokia to be attached to oonneot it with the 
-water, and at ahmit the aome elevation oa the ball of tiie thermometer, in order that the evaporation from 
the vooBol of water may not iufinenco the thermometer on the other aide, which ia to be the Oly Ball 
Thermometer; for, in aome carcM ozpeiimenta which I made with a vceacl placed beneath the Inlli, it 
waa ibnnd that the dry ball waa lowered from 0’2° to 0-3°, which, tliough apparently a amoU error, ia 
a acriona ammmt in the mean diffiircnce botwci^ the reodiuga of the Ihry and Wet B^ Thermometcra. 

3 is the -view of the south aido of the stand. No. Sis on Index Mercurial Thermometer,-with 
a Uaclc boll to give the greateot solar heat. . R is a llain-guage on Olaiahcr’a conatmetion, and% is' a 
measure into which min is to be poured for measurement. 

The Uoan-guage and Wet andDry Ball Thermometers wQl bo described more fully in a ftitura paper. 

- +—~ 

ACTION OR SUIRHATE OF lltON ON YIQETATION.* 

By M. NAUDIN. 

T here an but fow persons, we idiould think, at the present day, who have not heard of the grand 
diaoovery made by M. Rns£br Oria, of the ]mwor of sulphate of iron in rendering diseased plauts 
healthy, especially suuh as are pale and sickly. Numerous experiments, and in particular those which 
-were instituted at the museum (Paris), by M. Vecaisne, have eonlirmed, in all Tt-specta, the focts 
onnoqpccd by that acute observer. M. Qris began a new scrias of experiments on the use af the some 
salts as rcstomtivrB, whim, unhappily, death put on end to his labours. His son, M, Arthur Oris, bos, 
however, ooutinued them; and, if ho has not, from respect to the memory of his panmt, been led to exag¬ 
gerate the virtues of sulplmte of iron, the results he has attained during the year are vciy remarkable. 

On tim fourth of May, 1840, when the weather was warm and windy, and indicated the approach 
of nun, M. A. Oris scattered over aiz eeutiares t of ground sown witii grain, 300 grammes of sulphate 
of iron, bi-uised very fine. Two hours afterwards i^ was dissolved by the rain, and incorporated with 
the soil. At the gathering of the crops the grain thus treated was cut, and the rctoms compared with 
the produoo of a similar extent of ground situated near the first and treated in the same manner, but 
not sulpbatiscd. The precise -weights wore, respectively, as follows;—one sheaf of wheat, sul]dmtiscd, 
weighed 6 kilogrammes, fiOO grammes; one sheaf of wheat, net sulphatizod, weighed 4 kilogrammes, 
300 grammes; when thrashed and cleaned with all the necessary oaro, th^ weighed respectively— 
2 kilogrammes, 420 grammes; and 1 kilogramme, 884 grammes; I thus leaving a difforence of 
about one-third in fovour of the crop whioh had been treated with tlio si^Jphate of iron, and tint only 
once. We have omitted to state that all the experiments reported by M. A Otis ha-ra been made, 
comparatively, on two patches of ground contiguously mtuated, in the same conditions, and subjected 
to the same ^turc, vritii the exception already menthmod. A idmilar experiment was mode with oats, 
but it did not admit of being tested fiiirly, berause that {lortion treated with the sulphate itf irou grew 
so large that it was soon laid, and it was thus impoaaiblo to establish any ether result than the great 
development of the stems. 

An experiment -was also mode with a number of melons. Eight plants wen; placed in on cqxm bed, 
-without any bottom heat, and under large bcU-glusacs; eaeli was watered with one litre { of sulpha¬ 
tizod water.' Eight other planta, of equal size, were planted near them, and received the some 
attention, except that tbqr were only supplied with common -water. By the end of Juno there was a 
marked difibrcncc in fovour of the first jdonts, which set their fruit fifteen days before the others; and 
in the course of the month of August, the first hod attained twice the size. Unfortunately M. Oris had 
to aboent himself about the time the fruit Sod atteinod maturity, and was therofiire unable to make a 
definite report of the experiment 

A rindlar result was obtained from two eti^ of haiiootB; and the effects of sulphate of iron ha-vo 
not been loss striking -with crops of potatoes, not only in the greater number of tubo^ but also in their 
anpetior quality and colour. Experiments were also made witir anions, eamda, asporagns, and oauli- 
flofreta, 1 ^ tlto like rcsu(}a obtained. sAnalogons efibeta were also produced on fruit tnea, such os 
peaches, pears, and vines. , 

• AMdasdnoBiheNvsi ArlMa VAsmia»lsaqaiiltal'nesniusanrsr4s. 
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KTRIimCUL XOSCHATA. 


MYBISTICA MOSCHATA. 

dnbr.—JiTBxmcuuiKa. 


Oumwr CE4iMm. Myrbtlcft, Lkmmu, — ftrigont 
■Implr, coloured, ureeoUte, or cyUndriadly.tubalar, tliToo- 
tootluA ▼Hlvate in mtivaticn. Mane: mtJwn 6-U^ Uncar, 
adnate longltadinBUy to the Rtaminal etdomii. An 2 onwy 
elaglc, onO'Odled; nwie eoUtBrjr, or iometimee a pair, ereot 
fnaa the hMO, anatroiioiias i^nw twoJobcd. 3«rry capmilar, 
tmw m eomotlmea fbur.indTed, onc^aerdcd. 8ef4 nutJike^ 
rrret, eneloaed in a flcnhy, mueh divided irOlBiu JEMiryo lonaU, 
nt the bane ot fleihy ruminated albumen; ootyladona divergent, 
folded; radinle ab^ inferior.—Trom or ibrnba of tn^cal 


Alia and AnmiMj learea alternate, ahorfly atalked, qtttta 
entln; dowam tafllaiy or aupnMsiUary, racy rataly 
aal; fomatoe moetly aolltaiy, men nnlj Uha the maleaaru 
ran^tailODiefow-iloweredbiiiieheaordiM eaidtnlei, ooma- 
timm in noaneii, mymba, or panielea; pedlaeb rrtth a haU* 
eap>dMped bract near theaanii^t; fruita aromatla or 
ffn, iY.dMB.} 

XvanmcA Koaosara, Tkmhrrf, -> The Kutmofutiaa. -• 
Leaves eUiptfe-oUanfr, aeumizuite, smooth, paler beneath, tvltlk 
■boile veiw; podonoles fow-flowered. 


Fig.«, maleflowor; ft, vertioal eection trf do.; e, fomale flower; d, vertloalseetioB<tfdo.-~Tba 
* eeetions somewhat magaifled. 

B KSCniFTIOIf.—A treo fi^nm twenty to twenty-five feet high in its nntiT^ dimato, 
abniuiding in ycUawish jnice. Branebcfi whin-lcd and uumerons, wiUi .alternate leaves on 
short stalks, ehlimg-pointcd, smooth, entin?, dork green, and somewhut shining ahovo and pals 
beneath; veins simple snd pamUel; loaves aromatic when bruised, blowers in axillary racemes, 
on glaInvniB peduncles with a dneiduous braot near the summit. Mole flowers from three to five 
on u peduncle: calyx nrecolato and petaloid, fleshy and somewhat tomentoso outside, polo 
yellowish and threc-elclt; the stamens united into a cylindrical column l)earing fl-10 connate, 
linear-oblong, two-eelled antheis, bursting longitudinally. The female flowers flreqncntly soli- 
toT}', with a short style liomc on a4iroadly ovate germnn, and terminating in a two-lobod 
persistent stigma. Fruit poar-shap^, pendent, having h fleshy pericarp, opening by two nearly 
longitudinal valves, and abounding in astringent juice; the aril {mace) fleshy, much liuniiiated 
almost enveloping the nut, of a brilliant scarlet colour when fitsdi, yeUouiab-brown snd brittle 
when dry; tho nut ovid, with a bnril, rugged darir-brown, shining shell, marked by the mace, 
clc'«-ly enveloping tho seed and its inntw coat dipping down into the substance of the olbnmen, 
giving it a morbied {rummated) appearance. Tb& seed when .flxwh is qnito smooth, but shrivels 
in dr;,ing; its substance or albumen is fleahy and whitish, but traversed by veins of a dark 
brown colour, abounding in oil. The largo fleshy embryo with a hemiapheral radicle lies near 
its base. 

lIiMonr, tus. —^Tho Ifutmcg has Irecn cultivated in English gardens since 179S, but never, 
we believe, with tlie success wldbh has been realized at Syon, the noble establishment of His 
Grace, the Duke of Northumberland, whence our drawing was obtained. We learn iVom Hr. 
Ivison, the gardener at Hyon, that the tree which has piodnood tho fruit ftnm which onr 
drawing was made, no ono of half^a dozen which were sent to Syon by Hr. WoUich, from Ha 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, about twelve years since; they were then very small plants, not more 
than six inches high. Tho tree is now fifteen feet high, by six feet in diameter, and is regularly 
branched fim.’u the gtonnei!; the habit being very graceful. Hr. Ivison remarks that it is perhaps 
the largest tree of tho kind in Europo. 

Bevoral other species of Hyristioa flinuah analogous products, though none of them ore equal 
to H. mosobata. The H. tomentosa of S'orthem India is said ^ ^finish what ofe called foqy or 
mah nutmeg, which, although possossing the some qualities as the genuine kind, are much in¬ 
ferior in flavour; the fiwt of H. officinalis is used as a tonic in Brazil; tho fhiito of H. spuria 
and H. acuminata are used in the East Indies as substituteB for the true Nutmeg. Tlie coarse 
unpleasant Nutmegs of Santa F^ are produced by H. Otoha. Somn species have inri]nd nuts, os 
H.&taa.—A.H. 

CmuitrBB.—We have much pleasnre in inserting in this place the fellowing scoount, 

Hr. Ivison, of tho treatment whirdi has boon adopted at‘Syon 

" On the arrival of the yonng plants from Calcntts, they 'dm potted in Norwood loam sad rilw 
sand, and pbmged in gentle bottom heat in a low wooden stove, in which utnation they reaudned fiar 
nearly a twelvemonth befbre making any progress. In the flffiowing yegr they mads a itizt, and, by 
the rad of it, it was found necessary to remove them to the trdpicel frnitiag home, in order to give 
them epsoe to devekye their growth. *' > • 
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TEOETABLE FatBIOLOOT. 


The proper oontenti of planti do not fern part of this Snid. They are contained'in the cells, tU 
little oloeed vesicles, and they arc here ftequently so completely retained, 1^ some present mysterions 
inSnence, that two of these Utile vesicleh, whose membranes are freely penetrated by water, stand aids 
by side, filled with most di&rent matters, which never become intermixed. Each cell is, as it were, a 
Uttle laboratoiy, in which it extracts firom the constantly passing current of sap those constitaents it 
requires for its own products; and when those products arc completed, it dthor sends them mi again 
in the flnid, or reserves them in store fbr a Aiture need of some other part of the plant, or uses them to 
increase its own solidity, as in the fiumatmn of the thickening layers. It ia probable, however, that 
the thickening layers in the dder woody parts, are drawn film juices which have boon dabented in 
some other part of the strnctunsi. 


Young cells arc found to contain at first only a ssolonrless or yellowish viscid fluid, somewhat 
rescnihling white of egg in iti character, being readily coagulated; this soon becomes granular, and 
after a time, as the ccU grows, is finmd mostly as a layer spread over the inside of the cells. It is 
only so long as they retain this condition that they arc capable of multiplying. If they arc to be wood- 
cells, tlicy soon lose this substance; but if they are to be “ working" cells, as we may tenh them, os 
in ihe leaves, and young roots, they retain it In these we soon find starch grains; ft first, small and 
few, then gradnolly increasing in numher. After these come, in the green parts, chlorophyll granules, 
little round groins, or globules, of a green eolimr, and of a ihtty nature. Although these substances 
form the most important matters of the ccll-eontcnts that con be dotectMl by the microscope; yet, in 
tlie general Uqnid, are found dissolved sugar and gummy matters, whii^ are equally cssentiaUy 
ronrerned in the nutrition of plants. 

11)0 real histmy of these producte is yet to be made out; but we do already possess many 
contributions to it, and an approxinuativc view of the process of nutrition may be expresged as 
followB:— 


Wv know that plants requite water, carbonic acid, and ammonia, fim their growth, besidos certain 
earthy and alkaline substanres, which may be left out of view for the present. Water is composed of 
oxygen wnd hydrogen; cai'bonic odd of i«rbmi and oxygen; ammonia of hydrogen and nitrogen. The 
viscid fluid or mucus contained in all ludive culls, is composed of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen, and is, therdfine. readily produced from the fluid containing ^ these ek'monts absorbed by 
the roots. The membranes and woody tbiekoning layers of the tissues, stereh, sugar, and dextrine 
(the gummy mutter), are coiuposod of oxygon, hydro^n, and carbon, and are probably secretod or 
thrown off by the mucus, having paaaod through that stage first. While the plant is growing actively, 
the nmeus matter is continnally roeoiviitg new supplies of carbonic acid and water, firran wbieb the 
mciubruiies, sugar, and dextrine, may be Ibrmcd; while tlie ammonia, receivod in smaller quantity, 
permits the imreose of mucus itself to furnish contents fi>r neto eelh. But tbo supply being st^ 
greater than the demand for the products in the shape of cell membrane, or mucus, a large portion of 
the material fim tbo first is stored up in the (Srm of starch grains, and of the ihtty matter, of which ihs 
chlorophyll globules chiefly eonsist; while the nitrogenous matters are deposited in the shape of the 
green culonting matter of cblonqihyll, wliich is coniixwcd of all four clemouts; these processes being 
accompanied by the aeparation of oxygen, and going on under the inflnonce of the sun’s rayi. The 
mucus and the sugar and gum are eairicd fircely onward ia the flow of tbo general liquid upward. 
The starch and chloropbyll remain in a solid finm in their cells until wanted, increasing in abundance 
according to the healthy vegetation of the plant In autumn the starch begins to disappear from (ho 
leaves, b^g dissolved into gum or sngar, and carried into the bnds, the tubers if present, into the 
routs or bark; in foot, into any part which may be peculiarly the reservoir of nutrition ibr the new 
produotn in the following spring; of oourso, also into the seeds, where it is again deposited either in 
the ahqw of atarch, or of fixed (which are analogona in composition}, or of soft ocllnlar subitanoe, 
nearly filling np the eella, and capable of being le-duaolvod, like starch in the spring. The leaves lose 
their green colour at tbo aomo time; but this ia at present a myaterioua pinnt,for the chlorophyll is not 
abaolately and wholly removed, the ihtty aubataneo, of a yellowish ar roddiidi oolonr, renudning oftar 
the losB ^ the green colonr by the dead leaves. ^ 

Thus carbonio acid and water, mixed with oertein earthy salts, are abaorbed the roots, the 
mnens is continnally iucreaaing these in the rapidly mnttiplying cells of the delicate tiasue of the 
extremities of the roots; from these tbo wp pours onwards Iqr endosmose throughout the whob sMio- 
tnre of the plant, until it teaches the evaporating surfimes of thq leaves or green stem; in its inuudt 
the weod-oells subtract from it the ternary compounds of oxygen, hydrogen, and eatlxm, from which 
are pradnoed the now layen of cellular membrane, increasing the tbickilbia of their walls. Thegteen 
layer beneath the bark, and the tistne of stho loavea, elaborate the some jubataneca into stoibh and 
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cuy natters; whilA a farther portion of tho ainorbed substances is converted into new nuens to iiU 
tlie newfy- ponced cells of the growing buds, and into dhloiopbjrll, which is a kind of fitt aooninulated 
■ in the interior of the (dd cells. 

The staioh and nitK^enoos matters which are kist ftomtho green organs in the antumn ere merely 
removed into another part, and converted into new jnoducts. The starch whieh has been aocomulatcd 
in the seeds, tubers, buds, or other parts, is dissolved in the ^ling, and fiimishes tiu> material for 
fresh development; the yonng plant from the seed, the nascent shoot from the hud. All the new 
■tractnres making tocir'appearance under the genial influence of tho awakening season, arc derived 
from tho provudon of the preceding season, since they become oansiderably developed before the new 
roots have grown suffioientiy to supply them adequatriy with newly elaboiutcd nutriment. 

^Hie gioen parts of vegetables give off ozy;^ continually under the influence of the sun's rays, or 
even in diffiised daylight. This is a fruit wUrir bos been long decided; hot tho explanation of it is by 
im means clear at present Thu “ becoming gmen” is not tlie essential point, since it is proved 1^ 
experiment that the green matter is exceedingly small in quantity; moreover colourless or yellowish 
globules arc pro^geed in the dork, which uo greened by the action of light Ihc received (qiinion is 
that the accumulated nutriment—the starch answering to the frit of animals—^is formed independently 
of light; bot,in proportion to the degree of light obtained by the plant, this starch becomes more or less 
converted into fiitty or oily matters, losing oxygen in the cbiuige; and under direct sunlight this 
oxygen is given off so abundantly as to oxidise tbo colourless ebiorophyU which forms a layer over 
the changing starch globules. We cannot venture to give a decided oidnion on the real nature of tho 
changes; bnt there is no doubt about the general resnlt of the action of light. Growth can go on 
without it, mid to a groat extent, as we sec in subternmean stems, in the leaf-stalks of Ck-]ciy,blanehod 
Endive, forced Bhubarb, and tho like, where abundunoo of nitfogmous nuitters ore frirnisbed by highly 
monnring the soil; but in all these coses there is a deficiency of tlie active pi-oducta of tbo tissues; 
the cells do not become woody, but remain soft and sncculeut; the strong principles which give the 
peculiar character to particular plants ore not developed; the white Celery-stalks have little of the 
acrid matter which is so abundant in the wild Celery, and the blanched Endive has but a slight trace 
of its naturally strong bitter principle; and we find the influence of defloimey of light even in the 
development of the tropical fruits under the modemted action of the sun’s light in our stoves. 

On the other hand, the aromatio herbs increase in abandonoo ns wild weeds, as wc approach 
wanner climates; even with us the “wild thyme" and its allies are cbaraeteiistic of dry, sunny banks, and 
the oocooon of a hot and Inigbt summer is always marked by a deeper colour of the foUage of our trees. 

The action of the sun is therefore, on tho whole, tlmt of fixing oorhon, and also nitrogen in tho 
tissues of plants, so that, os a practical condusion, we shall always endeavour to obtain for our culti¬ 
vated vegetables incresso of light when wc wish them to devclope their active proiierties, and to 
aoemnxdate elaborated food, either in tho shape of woody tissue, of starch, or of the various oils, active 
or aromatic principles; aud moreoviv, when wc wish them to produce seeds, since they con only effect 
this highest operation of development when they have hod the opportunity of laying up a store of 
nutriment to supply the excessive requirements ^ this process. How groat these requirements ore is 
proved by all experience; the flowers and seeds of annuals ore oniy produced in the later seasons of 
the year; biennials requite the accumulation of two years; perennials seldom flower for several yean 
under ordinary (arcumstanocs, and then, when tho prodnot of sceda ia very large, the operation ia 
sometimes folded by ti>e death of the exhausted plant, os in many Monocotyledons, such as the 
Talipot Palm, the Amotioan Aloe, 

These summary viewa are sufficient to give some notion of the general operations of vegetable life; 
when wo enter into tho minntiie of spcotol processes, the particulars become much more complicated. 
'Wc shall thorefiiro treat of them separately hereafter; and tho continuation of our papen on Vegetable 
Physiology will now pass from the abated ehonuiter whieh they have hitherto neocssarily asaomed, 
into the more definite fhrm df chapten upon the particular operations of vegetation performed by the 
difihrent organs, such as the roots, leaves, flowers, fruits, ito, 


lUmraffl. 

tht lAlf tf ScM Axturint, mttiht Wattr IJKa »» mm Umi: tMr Bifitry mi (Mtintim. By 

Oaoaaa Lawsinr, P.B.8., Ac, Edinburgh: Hooa, Londan: Oaommainoa 
Wx are |h>d to find tiiat oar aerrespendsat, Ur. Lawsca, has, ia the little volanu before ns, provided fiir the 
inilUoD, in tl» fimn of a very elegant sad 'rory ohn|i book, atnistworlhy, readable statement of aU that is knows 
lespeoting tbo Fkml Queen of the waters—the Viohnia regia; ank hu taken the opportunity to put in a plea 
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far tile charming LUioa irhioh adorn our own lahea and rivcta, aa the Boyal Water Lily joea the itQl waten of 
the bopioal parts of the new worid. We find hen detailed aU that haa been made known leipoeting the Tictoiia; 
and tfam ia olao aveiy passable, though miiuh redueed coloured litbogrqih, representing its aspect in its natir^ 
sooncs. The account of the £ngliah Water Lilies is iUuatrated by a oolnuied portrait in a ainiilar styles of our 
own white Nymplisca. We recommend Mr. Lawson's hints tor the more oztendod cultiTatian of omamontal 
aquatics, to tho especial attention of our readers. Water and water pbmta, indeed, allurd ample mntjiial tor an 
improved arrangement of our plant structures, whicdi, aa Ur. Lawson nunarks, have hitherto rotafawd the stifibess 
and formality of fiirraor tunes, now almost banished from our ouMoor flower gardena The disousaian aa to ilie 
proper name of the Victoria, referred to at p. 168, souma now to result in tho eunfiimation of the name—^Victoria 
regia—M. 

HoHd-beok Ut tie Truit and VtgeUMe OarAm,^ By Gbuhok Glenkt, F.ILH., &c. Ismdon: 

C. Oox. „ 

Tuts volume treats, in a pUn and humely way, of the cultivation of those crops whirh are usually mot with in 
tiu) kitchen and fruit gar^'iis, and tokos in some others of which tho names are mure familiar than the uuliiuuy 
articles they represent Good select lists of vegetables and fruits ora given. The cultural directiots are framiNl 
ibr the use of tliose who are their own gardeners, and are generally plain, and to fac depended on. We must, 
however, find fiuilt with the arrangement of Uio matter, wltidh ia miscellaneous and unmoaning.—M. 

Tkf JktnUieu af Middhta ; beitta » partimlar Dmm'ptum of lit principal Ucata ef tie KoUtUp and Oeniry m tie 

Oannlg of MuMtetex. By Wllluk KaaNB. Cbclsea; printed fiir the Author. 

Tuts little iMxdc takes up the subject indicated in its title from a gardening taiint of view. It is an intcresling 
work of refuremai, and a register of the present choraoter of the principal gardens in the metropolitan county, and 
is uiudcUed alter the plan of the Heautim if Hurrty, pnhiiahed a year ur two siuce hy tlio same author. The 
volunut is intersiwracd with many highly ugeful and instruetivo remorka of a eritioal bearing. We quijp agree 
witli a remark of our cuntcmpnrary, tlio Catlayr Hardener, that tlm two hundred or miae residenees hero di-scribod, 
taken ns an avenqp! of the ceuntios of Itngland, give a eheering view of tite more Gum tun thouaand ** stately 
homes of England ”—each a centre of improvement and refinemont, and tending to elevate tile soalo of gardening, 
and increase the homo attractions, even in the poorest of adjoining neighbourhoods. book under notiec is not • 
so free from typugraplueal umns us wo eouhl wish.—M. 

- 1 - 

THE ROSfDELE'JTA 81»ECIOKA SLUOlt AS A “SPECIMEIT” PLANT. 

By Ha. AIM. BGMBT, Cuaihwustu;. 

IMIUAT tbia plant poasessis cajHibilities nf no n.dinory rbarncter, as adapted itir dconrativc purposei, 

A will be questioned by fi>w. Even in its uutnral state, in which no rocoguition of the bond of art 
is perruptihle in Tt‘gard to training, it possesMcs considerable attractions. In a collection of stuvo 
plants, its brilliant trusses of orange scarlet blossoms, ore generally tho first objects that engage 
attention. In addition to the attraitive features of this Koudeletia when in bloom, it possesses 
intrinsic merits, which oonUibntn very much to increase the value of it as a “specimen” plant; the 
groat substance of the petuls give it a decided sajaTiority over those that arc of a morv “fiimsy” 
clmracter, rendering it oapaldt! of remaliiig for a longer period the tarnishing efi'ects of the solar rays, 
and also of the humidity prevalent in plant stoves from physical causes. The fitcili^ with which it 
may be induced to flower at any season of tho year, tlirongh a suspension of the system of “ stopinng,” 
wliich is ono of tiie most essential points in its enlture, is a consideration of no trivial importance. 
Borne persons might imagine tiiat, from its straggling habit of growth, it would be difficult to form 
this plant into a compact bushy specimen, but this may easily be effioited l)y the aid o/t art. Indeed it 
is on such objects as the subject of these remarks, that a practicfll demonstration dt what art oan 
aooomplish in modifying natural tendencies, when found incompatible with the highest degree of floral 
development, is most strikingly displayed. 

In Older to obtain the highest possible cultural results in [dants, natives of warm dimes, which are 
cultivated for floral display, there ore cortoin piinciplRs which it is jndispensablo should bo recognised, 
that upon them may be baaed suoh a iqrstem of ^tivation as is consonant with sound deductions 
therefitom. It is an axiom in harticultnio, that the causes combining in producing tho highest degree 
of ocoumulative vigour in plants are of a controiy oharactor to those which induoo the highest state of 
fertility; henoe the panmonnt importance of a modification the farmer caaneB, to the prodnotion of 
the latt». It is a well ascertained &atr corroborated by endenco fluniafaed from daily oxpetionoe, 
that plants possessing a tendency to bloom in a comparatively yoSng state, befine they haVs attaineda 
large omonnt of growth, are impeded in thdr progreadvo vigopr in proportion to the amount of Uoom 
devchqred, from tbo appropriation by the flowers of the otganisable matter wbich would otherwise have 
been mode available in tho fbrmatim of young shoots. Hence the ex^bdiency of becuring, in the 
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pnmgpy Btogn of growth, and provioualjr to the period when the floral hneg are unfiddod, anch lui 
extent of growth aa ia adequate to the re^t required, hj' a judicioua application of the great agenta 
‘eeaential to the production of luxuriant vegetation. To occamplieh thia in an ofleotnal manner, it ia 
reqniaite to poaaeaa an intimate acquaintanoe with the climatio oonditiona of the native haUtata of 
planta; which, in the caae of the Kondelctia qiecioBa, of which mqjor ia a variefy, ia Cuba, aitnated in 
20" to 23° North latitude, having an average temperature of about 76° Fahrenheit In ao warm a 
clime, the period at growth is ohanctoriaed by a large amount of heirt and moiataro, the amount of 
rain which fiilla being comparatively very great to that whirh ocenra in Britmn, producing a great 
amount of ev^xnution, which, combined with the amount of evaporation from ita eontignity with tho 
ocean, fumhihee a very humid atmoapherc in wliioh vegetation flouriahea with a degree of vigour of 
which we can have but a teint conception in ttemperate dimea. Glancing at tho period of rcat in 
tropical countriee we find it choracterused by much drought and heat, which iu the all-wiae economy of 
nature haa the eflbct of producing the liko reanlta on tropioal vegetation, which a material lowenng of 
tomperaturf under a very email amount of aolor heat haa in temperate rlimoa. Now, in an exact ratio 
oa on approximation ia mode to the natural conditiona under which the grentcat amount of vigour ia 
attained, and a modification at them eeaential to the production of a thorough elaboration at tho 
vegetable juioee which have been adverted to, will be our amount of aucccaa; apportioning the amount 
of heat in tho latter inatonce to the amount of light. 

From thcHO ptemiaca I will proceed to deacrilx* briefly a ayatom of treatment baaed on the principle 
involved therein. Some time in the fqning, when the young plante ere atroch and ready to pot 
firom tiie cutting pot, put them into three-inch pota in a mixture of two-thirda peat and one-third turfy 
loom, with Bome oilvcr aond; they ahould then be idaced in a ajion-roo&d pit, and atoiqicd at the third 
jmnt from the Iraao of the ahoota, and plunged in a warm mcdiulu over a hot-water tank, tiiat root 
oetiun may be excited, and an imitation of the temwtrial temperafyro in the tropiiw, which cxoccda very 
much that of the atmoephere—may be produced. Tho temperature of the plunging medium may bo 
60° Fahr., and the atmoapherical from 70° to 83°, varying the amount according to t^ degree of aolor 
heat, with a nocturnal tompeiuture of 60" to 63°. Aa the.inidpicnt bade break, and the young ahoota 
become developed, a portion of air ahould be admitted to induce them to asHumc a roliaiit habit of 
growth. Byrinpnga ahould be given them morning and evening, and the pitclooed early in tho afternoon 
to keep up a warm humid atmo^cric medium around the planta. After the pots arc filled with roota, 
and before becoming crumped, they may bo potted into five-inch pota iu the following materiola 
intimately Idonded;—One-third tmfy loam from an old pooturc, the turf in a partial atato of decompoHi- 
tion, ouc-third fibrous peat, and onc'-third good rotten dung, with a portion of charcoal in amall pieces, 
and silver oond. They should then be rqduccd in the pit and inrtially plunged. 'Whent ho shouts 
have attained four inches in length, they may have the points pinched out, and this system of stopjiing 
should be repeated till the planta ore of the requind size—^that is, say five or oix times, never allowing 
the shoots to grow above four inches betwixt the periods at which ouch operation is perfimned. U 
tho plants are required to bloom in tho qntng, stopping may be discontinued at the tennination of the 
second autumn. 

As tho plants increase in sise, after the second potting, they ihould be repotted when th^ roqniro 
it, using the materials in a coarser state than previously, to secure the requisite degree of porosity in 
the soil, and to mako it permeable to air and water, which is of tho utmost importanco. They must be 
kept growing under pn-cisoly the sumo oonditious os heretofore, excepting tW more air be given os 
the plants increase in sizo) and weak liquid manure, in a highly clarified condition, may be supplied 
once a fininight to the plants | which wiU accelerate their growth very much. As autumn approaches, 
the plants may be removed to whore there is a drier atmoqihcro,—a span-roofed stove for instance,— 
less humidity kept rqi, and tho supply of water reduced, with a gradual reduction of temperature, tiU 
it recedes to from 60° to 70* by day) and 33° to6(r night. This will be found sufllciently hi^ during 
the aeason of oomparative repose, till the vivifying influences of the great source of light, heat, and 
vitality, arouse the vital fimotionh to renewed activity; when the treatment before described may be 
again resorted to, patting the plants as they require ib When the plants have undergone their lost 
stopping, a reversal of these conditimisiancpcssary: the plants maybe allowed to become cramped at 
thqroots, tho humidity both of tho soil and atmosphere dionld be reduced, and watmings of liquid 
manure discontinued, till all the flower ‘buds are distinctly visible > when they may bo renewed m a 
copious manner. A splendid display of bloom will be the ultimate result of this system of manage¬ 
ment. 


1 
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BtanUmtnia jlstins. 

Zarffe Bat Trut. —I luTo ofhm hold amateun, wlun admiring mas of tbs aiwaimana ia 
nuTwaiM hero, ozproM aatuniahmimt ^ their Fradigiane eiio, vfaieh they sttrihnte to their great age, and good 
■oil But it mnit be told, that the syatem of pruning has as mush to do in this nutter as the age of the trees, or 
the soil in wliich the; grow. The uldest of the largo trees hen cannot number mote than twelve jrean, thongfa 
thoro are othore much older not half the sise. Often have I seen Boao trsee toll of Bhaots, nearl; all proceeding 
from the base of the head, owing prinoipall; to olusc pruning. When the knife ia apidied, whether in autumn or 
in spring, the greater part must be removal for there is not room onou^ lor thfl whole to be developed. Now, it 
ia not the production of a number of branches 1 comddar injurious: if the bee is in a health; and vigorons 
condition tois is natural and advantageona But wh; should the; not be obtained in such positions that the; 
may be of permanent benedt to tlio plant—^bo made to extoifi its aise, and render leas thinning noeessar; 1 nUa 
may bg dono. Two years ago, after having pruned a number of large specimens in which I had obsmved this 
error, I watched tor the bursting of the buds, with the view of practising disbudding. When the; had shot forth 
about half an inch, I took a knife with a sharp point and cummimeed m; soaroh at the heart of the tree. From 
here 1 rubbed oft', close to thu berk, a great number of buds, leaving only such as, Hum their position, promised 
to increase the sise or improve the contour of the head. If a bud was pushing where there was a gap, such was 
loft i the others worn thinned, leaving those which took a lateral and outward course of growtL Ihaoeoding 
upwards, I dcared the centre of the tree pretty fteely, luaving only Just so man; buds as mu'med necessary to 
preserve it ftoiu becomiiig straggling. Toward the top and cireumtorcnce, sIsOl the buds, where crowded or 
likely to cross each otlicr, were removed. A month after the 8nt looking over, ftw buds had broken, and tirus 
was opened a prospect of moro gaps boing filled, the outlinea of the heads be^ still improved, and their siie 
extended. The; were locdrod over again and agmn, and the aamo plan fidlowed out The growth was ia 
conscquenco mure vigorous than that of the previous year, and the flowers fine. On the thU of the leaf in 
autttioii, tlio succeeding course of action 4as apparent The trees vrere pruned as usual, and thedo was 
little mind oxercisivl in thu ojx'retinn-f littio thinning required—no necessity to lodr at thu tree tor aomo 
minutes boforc one could detonnino whore to begin ; wliich, in my early attempts, 1 must cunfbsB, I have often 
done, owing to the inhvminablo intoiiaeings of the shoots. The second and third year the same {dan was fidlowed, 
aad the trees are now of handsome form, large and healthy, producing an abundance of good fioweti. It aheiuld 
bo stated that tbo first yesr they were taken in hand, they were vrotored once a-woek for two montha vrith liquid 
manure, 'ilu sole reason fiit thia waa that the soil in wjdch tliey grew bad become impovocished. Wo apply the 
plau Ilf disbudding to pillar and weeping roses, os to others, hy rubbing out sny buds that may appear dhiadvan- 
tegeoiisly situaUri. In the youngest stage of the tree, the birds left to produce flowers snd flowering shoots firr 
the subs^uent yoar, should stand about six iiichos apart on tlio main hnnehos: intennodiato buds should bo 
ruidml out. Tlie laterois produced in after stcTcs mo] also bo disbudded; but masses of flower beiiig thu objeot 
soiiidittbo iiraetice should lint ho too fteely resorted to. A few worsen summer pruningor thinningseum 
celled tor. If disbudding can he carried out th^ is no need of summer thmning • but, if it eaimot bo, then the 
lattor piBctioc may bo followed to advantage. So saunas the plants have dnns flowering look them oarefiiUy over, 
thin out the weak nnhoalthy shoots, and even some of the stout and healthy ones, where they approach each other 
too nearly: each shoot should stand free and expoaed on every side. It Is surprising to see how stout and firm 
tbo shoots hecomo, and how the leaves increase in sixu after aummer thinning. The summer kinds snhniitted to 
tills tniutmont usually oontinuu their growth hy the elongation of tbo main shoots, the buds on the axils of the 
leavos lemsining dorinant; but, with the autumnals, the buds push forth tho ontire length of the shao^ and the 
second flowering is complate. The tieea are improved in both cases; for the shoots grown at this period wiB 
produce the finest flowers in the subsequent season.— I^rnTt Bote OarJm. 

The gmut CkiyiotKaiui. —M. Deuoine, who has mods the Gesneraoeous phmte Us particular study, aepantot 
ftom tiie genus Bealeria, some spocica which had beoomo aseocUtod with tium He dr^rms tho,genua os having 
a uampenulato ealyx with five teeth, to the aiinuoa of whiiih oorteapoiid as many more at less pruminent wingi, a 
ootuUa nearly regular with two projeotiiig folds on its lower li;^ ineludeft stemens, two-lobod stigmas; 
anntohed fle^y glandular disk. It inehides throe species, of which tho author has given thofiiUowingaoeount:— 

“ Ohrysothomia snrantiaea is a herbaceous plant, reooived fiora tho Antilles. It grows with a stout flashy 
glabrons stem shout two toet hi^ having some rosemUancs to tho stems of some Labiate or Scipphula- 
rinoo; it is green, snd okithed with flno whitish down. The lesvH ore opposite; large, oval elUptictl, aeuminats; 
monulate, bollated, olotbed on both sides with very short bti;^t hairs, ospooially on tho upper tUo, of a glaueoni 
green below; they are attenhed by a robnst flediy and conalioulato pothde. The pedimclea which issue at the 
axils of tho loaves are cylindrical, and totminatod by a cymo of three flowon, having the podioels purplish, and 
aceimipaniod by laneoidato breots. The calyx Is oampannlote, of five naequsUy toothed segments, and of a 
einnabar colour, pubeaoent, and pteaonting in their length five pramiaentBiigleB. Thoeorollaisslii^itlybilabbte, 
velvety at the onisido, ghdnoaa st the inride, having a tube wUeh extite^ beyond that of tiieealyx^^ a Bmb 
wHh five rounded lobm of a bright yeUow oedonr, having severel dotted linee of oermine on tho fkoe. Iha 
and stylo are enshiaed. ovary dq^itiy angular and velvety, has; #t the bast, a broad flsdiy glaad ftamiahad 
with throe small hdws. Ghrysothamis auianti|sa thrives in a mixtiiie of peat ^ loam. It shonld be g ro w n hi 
the shade, and a humid at m niqihare. It flowers vrithout intetmisrian ftom Augnsf till the entF of Ootobar, after 





MEW COKTIKEMTAL TKCm. 
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_it dumld be dkwed to rest, tnddoeinot require toy paxticular care; but In abetaining from lupjdTidg it 

with i^itert the Kdl dmuld not be albwedto get too'diy. Of the two other qpedee of tho eune geiiu% one O. TenoM, 
•2hie. (MMe boi tho calyx greeniah, utd aomewhat annilar to tiiat of Siimfaigia; the other, C. 

pnlch^ Xhn. on the contrary, has the oalyx of a oamine red, utd ohnoat entiie. Ihe colour 

of tide part of the flower will therefore be anient to dharacteriao and identify, without difficulty, the throe 
ipoeiM whioh at preaent oonatitnte the genua Chrykothemia .—£$vue Mortktih^ 


NEW CONTINENTAL FEUm, 
oi'ARAirra. 

f 

fiWtna or This Currant is of Tigoroua haMt; the Icavoa reiomble fhoee of the Vine, their 

nuxUnm breadth ii abont three inehea, and they are five-lobcd; the biuehes mcaaure four mohea in lengfii, and 
bear, on an aTcrage, twenty-five berrieH, each a quarter of an inch in diameter, and of a Tcnailion-red colour. 
Thia variety produced from aeod wHh the same qualitiGii, na wc have inY>ved for ouraelvM. 

White JPeari of JHelighem,-^T)uM cxcclknt white variety vraa railed from aoed. The hunrhea are four inches 
long, and boar generally from twenty-aix to thirty berries. Hio berry u apliorical, a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. The seeds pcrreptiblo through the cpieaip, oyu somewhat daric, and the whole bony like a boauti- 
flil poarl. It is tho best white variety in imltivolion, und was raised by M. Remi Wilquct, gaidcnor, at Jctte» 
near Bnissola— Za Btigique Uhriia^. 

STBAWBSUmm. 4 

Kaimetfe .—The fruit of this is perfodly round, and docs not attain a great siae, measuring only about three- 
quartitrs of an inch long, and a litdc mom in diameter. In fmn it is ovoid, nearly tqiherical, and regular; the 
calyx hha from flftetm to twenty lanceolate sepals; tho podumdo is tofek and hairy. Tho colour of the bony ia 
puiplu tinged frith a vinous violut; the seeds prominent and red. The odour ia vinous and very {p)od; the flesh 
ju^ and roso-colourod; the taste is sweet, very vinotis, and havii^ a grateful aroma. We name it From 
/Mierte, from tho locality whence it waa obtained. It was raised by M. Lorio, Ruo Kaimettc, lidge, in 1850. 

XoHe.‘^Thia variety is named after tlio miser, M. Lorio, of Lidgo. It is of the lorgo class of Strawberrios, 
tho medium siao of tlio fruit Ixdng fully an inch and a half in diameter, mid about an inoh betwooii the apox and 
the atalk. In gonoral form it ia riiomboid, whioh is rather rare in thia fruit, and appears as if two bcnica wero 
growing togetiior; those of less sUo aio almost square. The calyx haa from fifttom to twonty-flvo odpressed sepals. 
Tho fruit ia purpio; the seeds prominent and red; the flesh rwc-coloiiiud, with a none of red towards the epicaip, 
firm and jnicy, having a amaU cavity in tho centre. Hio flarour is fresh, sweet, aromatic, (dightly mudty. lire 
imbit is roburt; the loa%^ large, Imiry, and m(U‘h dcntatod.—'Za Ifotiieote, 

OOOaXBURBlEH. 

JVttffs de (jatAs^.'^This Gr)Oscbcrry was raised from sol'd by M. Gathoye, hortioulturist at Lidgc, a very sue* 
oesaftil raiser vX fruits. A red-frmtod Knglish variety waa sown in dry atony sral, noar the hanks of the Meuse, 
and having a south aq)ect. The bony nicosurcs aliout mi inch and a half in length, and on inch and a quarter in 
diameter. • It ia oi’ato-elongate, tiic p^ando tiiick and short; frmn eight to ten huge and prominent veins appear 
on the exterior siirfiioe, which is studdid with numerous short black l^m. The epwarp is of a sanguineous red 
passing to violet, and having a shade of pak rose. Ttio flesh is green at the exterior, tho tasto ia swoet, the juice 
abundant, and the aroma ddicate. The fruit ripons in July. 

Jtrine dande de O«tho^. —^Tlio fruit ia of on t'lljpticBl globular femn, aliiditly depressed at tho eye and stalk. 
The transverse diameter meoauTea about an inch and a quarter. The colour ia a clear golden yellow; the nervea 
axe pale, and there am a few red qiota at tiie aummit It has fow ludra, and the podunclo la about an inch and a 
half long. Tho flesh is all 3 %llow, Rightly green at tho exterior \ tho taste doUcioas; the aroma grotofiiL This 
ii oortainly one of the beat GooBcbnrrice t^ can bo grown. Tho whole plant hoe a yelkwidi aapect Raised Ify 
If. Oathoyo from seed, and ia yet vi'ty little known.-—2a Mefrfras KorHoeh, 

no. 

tTrssMfi^^afifr la ^SSaiWMyc.—Thia variety, which was niaed by M. Cnmx, nmsoiymanat La Banaeaye, in 
Yillajuif^ near Faria, ia a moat excelluit fruit, attoinuig perfoct maturity In the dimaie of Faxia. The fruit, in 
an early stage, is i^rriflinn, and measures about three inchoa and a half long and two indhea and a half broad. It 
baa numerous prominent ridges ezteDdiI^^ from the apex to the stalk, and aomotimea becoming ramified. When 
nature, It becomes much broader towards the peduncle, and then takes ax oblong fonn *f tho ridges also are loss 
prauinent or ontirely diaoppear. Tho dun i^ violet, marbled with pale'green, an^ marked with niunenmi wnall, 
oblong, greeniah-yellow spots, and bav^ a digfat Uomn. Tho fleA la sofl^ juiiqr, and agreeably flavoured— 
yeUowidi giMn, with reddidi seeds. Tffi« fig diffisra eawmtially from the Violotte Fi^ de Bordeaux, and Vudetto 
hngue, or Gxoaie Figoe aulique, by its fledi being greenish,—a character which brings it near tha ChiaadeMufllo 
of il^acmthorapminoes(oul-de-iiinlpt); but the latter is ^ a lively xeddidi brown. Hu present variety then, 
Id quite xew^ and much anperior to thooe usually grown round Faria.—Bnws SeeHeete, 
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AUTUIDTAL OltOCUSSB. 

jr«f; Oritr^Imoumm, 


Onmio UBAiuonm.-4:MeQiit eoraU 

Uiui, m4»efior, ftiminl-iihipod, tto tube dangated, tts Uflab ds» 
INirted, tbe tatoriv IoIim (petabi) nttlkr, 

Utameng UiTD^ luertod in Uw thrat of tbe perigaDOf ereot, In- 
clodod i J lim m Mfa thrcod-Mke} MttMon<inr-<aliived,ofludb;F 
thobiMe. Orarp Inferior, oWaiN^ three-sided, three nelted; 
ovnIm numeRms, In two rows Is the tamer of om^ oell, 
esee n d ln g, anstropous; righi threed-Uke, eloagoted; ri^paia* 
three, fHloted, wodge-iAivad, fleshy, hood^ and Andy toothed 
at the open. Ctfmih mMnhrenous, tbroMdded, three-odled, 
loeuUeidaUy Uuroo-vnlvod. Ardi nitmenms, iaib.^obaee, the 
tewta letth^, slightly fleidiy, flady wrinkled et the hUnm, the 
slender raphe excurrsat ot the sptel chalsiw. Adrpo ixllo^ 
mneh diorter than the homy albninen, the nutaeleextranlty tam¬ 
ed towards tbe hiliun hdow. Bteroless heriia, ndlre oAKnrope^ 
Central Ante, and the Heditenanmn rrgtaoi; leaves narrowly 
linear; flowm radlod, largo and diowy; ovaxiM in some de- 
gm Habterraaean; sertain spades eulttvated Ibr the peeialiar 
quallticeof theBtiginas(eBAroii).—iJMlielMr, &tn,J‘taMianmf 
1S48.) 

DivtnoM I.—/ofohienatf.—Ct o ensee havtaqr an lavolaere below 
tile flower, fleet t. SttftmlaH: bulhooahi retlcnlatrd. 
Caoevs CaaTwaiaBTUxvs, ATerbsrf.—Gartwrighf'e Croeus 
(Fig. S}.—Coats of the eurm all softly membnaous, retteaUtod 
with fliw fibres above on theoutddc, (obegleteeoats|t length wttii 
pomUol fibres below), the sbeatblng ooats eboat five la number, 
two afllssd near the base, tin aono of the roots gHested betwem 
them, a third sosnetimes hi^ier, interior, affixed to tbe middle 
of the eorm, the tiro noareat to tin fidUceom eoate often 
spindly oonnate at the hese; tiie fbUaeeoee ooats sU elongated, 
broadly and fiatiy adealate, the exterior a quarter of an 

Ifinb briow the i^ex, tbe third and ftwrih animate (dwi^t) at 
tiiu sheathe, the fifth Bumioirailar at the base; Iwvee 8-8 
fewer, narrow, with the reflexed morgla and tiu dwial rlls 
ilmisely dilate, vdits very sUghtly grooved, developed beftare the 
flowers, Bubeeqnantly spread ent end proetrate; involucre twa- 
flowered (flowers sometimes dmultnneous), little shorter thu 
the transparent spatho; brsei aeoto, ndled round the tube, net 
tubular, rqoaUing tbe spirilla, growing white en thegermen; 
tube exsertod one and a half 1^; Hmb white or parpumacent, 
vdns deep or pale purple et the beee of the petals, the throat 


p e rp n r ee wt eittdde and white within 1 hseifl white, peteWd, 
heeeo of iqade eadoth; fllamimta n e n t h, taMerled a 
qeai^ of an indi hdow Che threat, aaithen geldin yelbw, 
meie ttum threo-qnarters of an ioA kngi ilyk twnwf% 
eoented, deep loarist, the ktoa divided to Aa throat of the 
tebs^th l okenedaheve^etlgiiMsi^hortlyfa wli ed; saedi beowaWu 
peri^ largo in this genns, angolarty narndtah.—^BMsrf hi 
J t m n H tl of fhe iTert f ew fh iraf Aeidhi U., I8<* 

DrnuoM m.--JIM()Cw^-~OroeaaeBhavtawBofatvolu^ flMti, 

/Hre f/ e to ^ fi treaf; bnlb-ooeli witii peraUd Mna. 

Gaocua ruLcsxLLOsy ITsrlepi.*--Pretty Croons (flg.l)»«- 
rrinetaMl ooet of the eorm msmbrsnoiiB, vrttti a r^ at tt* 
dreumdasUo base sUlatedwltti fibres; ttdetheeBmwiled; bnat 
broad, atrap^haped, sesreely equalling tlie*^atlie; tube 
dandor, exsortedtwoairilahiilf faidiea; limb one Ml or mere 
in length, pale omnileeeent, vdns‘deeper; ttted eUi^fty 
beetdad, orBng»>cdounid} fllsments ssftroopyeUow, mtanridy 
hispU; ettgoiaa multUM, pale aaflhm-eoloured, finafty eurjaim 
taig the white anthem; loavee hrea^ g reen, noea^ with a 
I white atreak; oeeds amall, niundidi--^Anfl. L e. 

Caocon Doxvaxos, ai|r.->-Bory^ Ckneoe (f%. 8). Wtsatli- 
ing eoate twn,peidatnt,aax8daeer t]iebeis^snoelh,ooit,at 
length paraUsily laeeraled helttw; enter floUaeaesM smooth, afli 
fixed about or hdow the middle; ipathe aoete, iMt eqnalllng 
the hmet, gensen pole, partly or enmmnnly qdto\xaertod 
wltii the seepe; tube white, smre than two tamhea Ihia ftoa; 
limb one or men then two tauhes long, white or xmtiier ereem- 
odoured, the Mmo often wltii ^xeo purple strsaks on tim out- 
ddo at the ba**, rarely tlmmi^OBi the whde Ingtii; threat « 
snnge within, pubmoent at the baae <f the petiia; fltamada 
fawertod it tim mouth of the tube, ydlow, isAaeosnl, a qqerter 
ef an inch hag, anthers about thine d ghthe of on inch, white; 
not equalling, or rardy, ^ alenderly and de^ly muHlfld, 
etralgbl^inorearJeaa de^ mnagaiaioarlet stigmas; tavei44h 
narrow, asaoelh, a Uttla prsaedleg the ratimr brie autimlMl blas*> 
seam; flowen 1-8^ three nearly abnaltaneiiaa; o^aidaasmalt; 
seeda aeiall, pyrUum, ehestnut-taown.—iM. A e. 

• flTii,-<3. Boryanus, Oapg aioniotia, JUrhtrtf C. V Hmh^ | 
yiypshisr/C.oaviiiB,PMeAwmiifsr8^-A.B. I 


B ESCBIFTION-—Very oniamental dwozf herbs haTing solid bnlbB or ooniu, gnwy fblii^ 
and diowy flowers. C. CaitwiightianiiB (flg. 2)*iB a rafiicr Bmall dwarf qiedefl, growing 
about throe inches high, and vazying much in the colour of its flowers, which are usually 
white, more or less stained inside with puzjilo lines, sometimeB pure whiter often of a pal^ and 
sometimes a pretty lidi purple; the throat is never yellow. It ia a free flowering variety, the 
blossoms bdng ftngran^ and expanding readily at ^ dull cheerless season in which they are 
produced, which is usually October and Kovembw; though somotimos, according to Dr. Herbert, 
extending to January. C. pukhellus (flg. 1) ia a larger and more showy hind, Rowing £>ur or 
flve inches high, die flowers appearing quite boibre the leavps; the colour is a pole bhiidi 
pearl-colonr with dazher vems, throat ocango yellow, and the anthers white. It appeon to 
bo a very free grower, producing its flowers ooriy in October. C. Boryanus (flg. 3) grows from 
throe to tour inches high, and has moderate sii^ flowers of a croamy white, the throat orange 
3 rollow, and the anthers whitt^ the deep orange-scarlet stagmaa ^leing rendered very oenspicuous 
by the pale ground-oolour of flowers; in some of the yarietioB, the base of the segments of 
iho limb is marked externally with dull purple lines. It is a late autumnal species, flowering 
towards the and of October and in Hovember. * 

HisrouT, &0.—These beautiflil antumnal crocuses, ahmg with several other equally ov^ 
mental species, have been within the lost few years ooUectod together, and bron|^t into notioe 
by the lamented Dr. Herbert, who cultivated a most interosting oolleotion of dSem in his 
gazdcoi at SpoftQrth,*attd made them a poouHafr- study, the result oT whiih appears in a valuable 
paper on the spooios of Crocus publiriidfl in the Jimmdi qf ih$ TZortodhiral 8oei0tjf in 1847, 
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OONBOUDAnED, VKBltUB POBOCS BOIL. 


Ttiey arc as yet raze, fhoegh, as they liave proved ooltiTable^ wo mqr hope to see them become 
moro common in the conne of a firw 'yean, the moie eapeddly as same of them produce.seed 
Iteely. Our pteeant BulgectB are notiTea of AbIb Uinor or of nei^houring countries; and wo 
beUere were all introduced duntly bofino his death by Br. Herbert. ..C. CortwrightianuB is 
found in the Greek iriands Teno end Soyro. 0. pulchelluB comes from Belgrade, as well as tho 
east aide of the Bosphnrua, and Mount Athos. C. Batyanns is fimnd in Asia Minor, tho Morea, 
and tho Greek Islands., 

CnuriTBE.—'Thoso Ciuouaos grow freely in a rather dry doep loamy soil, and may be regordod 
OB hardy in our riimate, if they are ineserved frxrni the injurious induenoos of over-wetnoss in 
tho soil; though, as thmr Togetative development takes {dace during our most indemeut 
weather, it may be propor to give them a didtered dtnation, sudi os the foot of a wdl or 
building. TJn^ they beoomo much moro abundant, however, they can hardly hove mudi influ¬ 
ence on ogit-door gardening; hut they ore invaluable as pot plants ibr tho doooratiou of 
greenhousos and ntting rooms during the later autumnal months, when fow flowers remain. In 
pot-onlturo they diould have good sisod wdl drained pots of sandy loam and leaf-mould, and 
dioald be grown in a odd finmo, whence they may bo removed while in blossom to tho 
situatiemB they aro requirod to dooorate, and after flowering should bo rotiuned to tho fiumo and 
slightly protooted during severe weather. They are inctoosod by Gui oflsots from the dd oorms; 
and aim in some cases by seeds, which may furnish the moans d inoroosing the variety of these 
autumnal ornaments.—M. 


COjrsOLIDATED, VEllSUS POBOTJS SOm 

i N a notic» d Mr. Biven’s nnnciy, at Sawbridgoworth, by Mr. Downing d New York, recently 
published in tho SarHenUiiriit, a tronsatlontio publication, we And the suljoinod passage:—'< A 
slTignlnr modo d gTowing Strawberries in pots, for forcing, is practised berc with great success, and is 
the Munn as that pursued by one d tho most celebrated Bnglish market gardenors. It consUtH in 
growing the plants in pots filled with good soil—say thioe-fimrtlu loom and (me-fourth rotten dnng— 
powidrd dmen in the pot quite bard with a mallet. [Tho pots oro placed olongsidu the beds, and the 
mnners fixed on tho sml in them: when rooted they aro treated in the usual way]. Tho increased 
rise, vigonr, and prodnetiveneBS d the plants and fruit grown in these closely crammed pots, arc, wo 
are aasnred, nndmiiahle. This method is opposed to all ordinsiy theory and practice, which depend 
upon making and keeping the sml loose and mellow.” 

In a subseqaaat page d the same work is an artiolo commenting on the above statement, by Mr. 
Meehan, an Englid) gardener, formerly employed at Kew, now d Bhilodelpliia, d which We g^vo tho 
substance, os follows, M a text fyr tho comments dsomo door ooirespondcnts:— 

■* ‘Facts, in themselves seemingly trifling, aro often d the greatest importance to the physialogist 
and natoral philosophor.' I have fiwnd that this is tme, and so, doubtless, have many d yonr readers. 
Tho flrmly pressed soil in tho Strawbeny pots, may load to results as great, in tho practice d hortuml- 
tuic, as the faUlng of an apple to the science d astronomy. 

“My Antobservatiens on this aubjcataMeonnocisd with the unlbrtonate potato. It was not long 
sflor nqr good fkther hod permanpntly takes mo with him, to teach me the beantifsl intricacies d tho 
various branehsi d his profossian, that we were wifiking together throngh the form, where the men 
wsiD digging potatoes; in the field were growing varicBs kitchen crops almost in doily roquisitiDn, 
and this, with other reasons fbr crossing it, combinsd to make tho hmdbmd quite a load-way,—so 
much SB^ that perhaps, for a width d fimr or rix foot, the potatoes were trodden under foot, and tho 
gropud about them rtmdegred very hard, I pdntad out to my fother that the potatoes dng from this port 
were foify ono-thjrd huger foon tho others, and inquired the reason. He gave, as his oinnion, that 
the action sf tha plough drawing the mannre towinds tho headland, and rendering the soil deeper 
thsce, the prodnelfon of superior potatoes was the oonsequenee. This partly aatiBfled me; hnt I never 
oonlfi ontitely disconnect tlu! idea d the big lumps d hard soUd earth from tho large potatoes. 

“Theyeeufollowing, fmothcroironmataaoereoalled thkobierretion. la drilling imion seed some 
was spillsd cm the alleys betweem the beds, where the ground was, d ooniso, mnoh trodden; hut the 
oeoidentally spilled seed piodiiocd onions twelve or fourteen inches in cirenmfotenoe, which, in that 
latitude (bla dtl^ght), wip above the average. Some tirae efter that, I observed a similar eircam- 
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Htanoo attending a on^ of oamts. To got wane explonatioB of Uieec eflbote; 1 itndied Lee and 
Lindley, Main, Kennie, end whatever otihor imtere on eegetiUe ^yeblogy I eonU lay my luuda on; 
but tile oondniioni my fiicta ncmod to lead me to ireie eo qipoeito to eroiy piiiiaiple ecemingly loi^ 
down 1^ thcec writen, that I doubted the nocnnu^ of my jn%inent, and anflbrcd t^ anlgcet to aleop 
in my breast fim smnc time. 

“Sbortly after 1 boeamo attoebcd to the Boyal Garden at S^, the qncation ef the 'ouo'diift* 


against the old or 'progressive' system of potting plants, was started by Mr. Ayres of Bnxdtlands. 'WUlo 
tbo disonssianB on these snlgccts were pending, on intelligent oonesponding Aiond, giving an oeeonnt 
of a visit to one of the ablest advocates of the one-shift system, highly eulogiaed tho appearanee of the 
heaths, bnt suggested that the success in many instanocs met with, was owing to the greater care taken 
to render tho mechanical condition of the soil more peribct than the fbllowers of the ptogicssive plan 
usually took. Hie sml, he stated, was, by this grower, rammed into the pots most inte^ly, and ho 
was satisfied ibis was on essential point in tho oulturo of tho heath. While at Kew, the praotioo of our 
working foreman, in pounding and hommeniig tho soil vehemently around the plants he igipotted—eo 
diiforeut from the practice we hod observed elscwhcro—affiirdod us all amusement^ yet, that over, 

I am sure all will agree with me, that tho luqority of tho plants in Xew gardens, thougdi necessarily 
wanting room, moke OS thrifty and hondsuiuc (hoots us similar planto in any oollection. 

“ I will detail one mine tact While foreman to Mr. Buist, at Bosedale^ near Philadd^hia, I had 
ucuusion to pot between two and throe hundrod dwarf roses, in mid-winter. Tho only a^ wo could 
use was ftosen through; it was thawed by tbo fire, and, of course, became perfect mud. This was 
mixed with one-half rotten dung, and the pots quite filled without being sultjected to pressure. After¬ 
words tliDsc were placed in a cool jnt They received no water tar six weeks. Tho soil was then 
rammed down as tightly os it could bif made, and afterwards well watered. No Itoecs ever wade a 
iiioro baiidsome growth than these dql in thie firmly presaod and pounded soil. 

“ .My practice has been much mudifiod by these and siniihir ubrorvations, though I have no satis&o- 
tory explanation of the reason why; bnt theory mast sometimes bang on tho skirts of pmcticc. ^ 

"I may rcmiork, cro I conclude, that agriculturists are, for onoe, ahead of ns. They know the 
P'vferenn- to lie given to firm soil over tlint which is loose and porons, as appears from Stephens’s Boot 
of the Farm (Amcr. ed.): --'The reason why I luAre so feequently recommended tho subsidcnco of the 
land Ix'ibrc sowing the seed is, that wheat thi-ivcs much better hi soil having a little firrancsi about it, 
than when in the Iixwe stetc* in whirh the xiiuugli leaves it.’ * 


♦ 

JSrat onh Hon ^^imits. 

Paohioa aACBncABi'A, Hooker. Laigo-lhiitad Fs(diua (Saf, Mii 0 ., t 4518),—^Nai ord., StenmlUeca) } 
Bombaoca).—Byn., Candinea nucineaipa, Chmum) and SoUeehlmdaU i also P. loDgifolia, and long-flowered P. 
Hooker, L e„ botli apparontiy by ernw.— A. tell and rapid-growing atuvo-treo, uf majostio apposniuxs fiouished 
with bilge Worgrcun glalaous digiteto teavoa, whush have oUlung-abovato entire lea&te; and bearing very large 
magnifloent flewius, having linear strap-aliapod petals, six inches long, Toflozed in the upper hsl^ whHo and 
smooth within, greenish-brown, and aiightly velvety on the enter aurCuie; the steminal tabo la rather abort, 
dividod into innumotablo porools, cauli sepoiBting into eight or ten fllamente, whhih arc yellow below, deep red 
almve, and nearly aa long as the petals; this mau of oolouifd spreading fOamente is vioy showy. From Mexico, 
Introdiiecd fiom tho garden of M. Mnkoy of faego, before 18d0. Boyal Boteniu Oarden, Xew. 

Etxbxocaujs Bobskiaha, Dt Frieee. Tonilla-sismtod Xly mo aooallh (ihst. Ft OenL L, 1S4}.—Nat ord., 
Amaryilidoeew { Noicisaote.—A bandsome stove bulb, with duU gisea leatspa, apwiida of two feet loag, sad a 
oompreowd scape ai kmg os theleavuat bearing an umbel of about ssma large flowen, which an white, with a very 
thin transparent entita ooronot, and smell of vanilla. From La Chu^n. Intndiund to the Botanio Garden at 
Leyden ia 1846. Flowers t —— 

Ti.wx KxcBOGABPA, iMttejf. BauU-Ihutod Holly (itert. Ft Oord., i. 48}.'—-Nat Osd., AquifoB aew m .— 
A hardy evergreen ihiuh, with entire eval-acnte Imvoa, petfeeUy smoc^ tad bearing stalked umhele ot very 
Miinll borrioa Frmn the north of Ghina, Introduced 1^ Mr. Fortono in 1849. Messrs. S t a n dish and NoUe, id 
Bsgshot 

Qrtaovs nvaasA, Obovste-firuited Oak (Bast. Ft Bmd, i p. fi^.—Nat Ord., Oorykswa.—An 

oragreen tree, qiparently with the habit of the oommon ovotgreen Oek. Hio hraaohes an tamentetei the leaves 
stalkod, obovste, obtuse, onqndsto, leathory in texture, deep gnsn and shi^g on the upper saifiio^oovaedhenamh 
with short gtmnnm dowu; the aeons gnw ia erowiei (gako^ and an o&vsto^ seated in ihsUow tesoeatose eiq^; 
the mole flowers form long downy tefis flum tho ends of tiia bnne^; the femsln an noN||}e, ananged iritk 
toleraUe ceguluityinthmea Fnan the north of Chtea. Introdoood by Mr. Fortune in 1880, Mem Standisb 
and Noble, of Bagthot. * • 
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Ow—wn ivmut, JhaMw. FiiBabn4arVaepiiigO;rinK(Ax(. AS««t,L47}.—K«tOnL,HBaow 
4 OnNHBb—8m, 0. jStowrtgn.—A lugs e< W ' gi fa. oonillBniiii perfBoUr hudf, ud taOxaudf 

dagut fai Hi growth, lb. Foitmn datoribM 

t it M haring > petftotly itndglit itoiB, nxlif that 

b h«l^ with hmuhei growing at dirt htni- 
Bontally, ttcn taking a gruahil onrra npwaidi, 
dte pobti drooping liko a wn^lng-wiUow: 
8iew wnejiing bmnohaa tro long tad ahnidiir, 
giving to ^ entbo tmo an aaferomely graiwflil 
woaping tern. The Innnohlati am tWMdgod, 
nnnh hnaohed, dgm-iike b qipaamaM^ oonnd 
wbh groan ad pnnm d bama, ckiady im- 
hrioatad b Ibnr town. TUatraer^hapartU 
ndatly valntUa “dir park aoanoryi fanma, Ilia 
aatraMtoanbotiiBnTillaa; andta appropitb 
amamant to tha raating-plaoaa ct tho doad." 
From Ohinata Tartaiy. Introdnood b 1849 
by Ur. Fortnna. Uaaara. Btandiah tad NoUa, 

Jnmraaot tFH.miu, ZMiqi. Olobo-fruited 
Jnnipar (Ab. tl Omi., L p. M).—Nat Old., 
Pintaan 4 Oi gw aa oti .-^dn eratgroap txais raid 
to grow fimn thirty to fifty fact b hei^L The 
bnmohea am ohithad with toab-lika obtuao 
ban^ anangad b fiiur tow% and haring a 
(araiilar pit at tha back; the young branahoa 
am naually raryabnderl and fiiur-aomared from 
tha mgubr diqnailiDn of tha baroa. Tho fruit 
b quite ^horioal, gianoona, ahortly poduneubto, 
and about half at large at tho b^ of a pocket 
piitoL Ikoa Uio norlli of China. lutraducod 
by Ur. Fortune b 1880. Uotaca. Btandiah and 

Amni ratoaHtia, SUM Jam Spruce Fir 
(Art, n ffard, L 4^.—^Nat Qrd., I’inaocm 4 
AbbteiB.—A lar^ evaigreim, piubabiy hardy 
tree, haring the young bttnehea ooraced with 
rutty down, too older imat tmooto. The barca 
grow b two rowa, and am hiiUtnt green, 
about an boh and a quarter lon^ and a Ibe 
and a half wido, terminated, when mature, by 
aipina. Tha oonea am penidnloua, narrowta> 
parings about ab inidiea bng, toe aoolca loctu, 
bread, munded, and conTaa, haring at tooir hoaoi 
athortrouaditotU^y aarmted braot From 
Jiyan. Introdneadb 1849. Uottrt. Btandiah 
and Nabb, of Bagahob 

Bsmaua PAarrmana, Thickr 

wbgad BhipanHa '^Arfi it oinl L l6S)j~ 
Not Old, Coetam 4 Bbipaalidas. — E^, 
Cerent obtna, AM and Otto. A email trailing 
auaonbnt ttoro ahrub, wito laaiy jobta, roandr 
iah orate oompreaaod, naoriy flat, hanging down, 
deeply cmnated. Th« fiowaif am mUi, pob 
brownith yidbw, anaalln, tad aolitaiy from 
eadi arenatumt they am aneoeade d by tmtU 
barrier aboitotoe aba and odbnrof amd eur- 
mnt. Atna Bmail: Bb da Jaatbe. Atm- 
dgoed b 1889. Fbwom b April Bb C. 
I. Oaf n m mfi m brl i. * t, Aojpwwwtilca. Lomor^ Barb 
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inmjooat taana, St OmMk. lapa. Syn^loca* {SuU, M 6mA, L 'p 61).—Nat Old, Bfrfmcaoea f 
S^mploogn—Sjni, S. huidi, AwarM; Strift* <d the Oudbh.— da erergreea dunh^ or h^ gnirin^ ludanll^ 
fmoily feet in heigid *ad mneh need hy the Jepaneie fer deoenting the diihiea of their id^ Id T ~ 
■ppetn nneertnn, but it eertiinly ferae ■ TBiy livdf-looUag 
ah^ The levrae BIO obarateenqadete, light green and ehin- 
iag, with aomething of the aqpect of a tay; it haa amall pale 
yoUowfloweiainolnatenfinintbeaxilaoftialoBTeB. Unin- 
beig took it Ihr a Mjrtde, Fiptune fer a HaDy. IVun dapan, 
amiiheni ptorinoea. Introdnood hy Mr. Fortune in 1660. 

Meaaia. Btaadiih and Noble, of Bagihot. 

Qumotra anLaaonnui, ZMOtp. Haid-loavod Oak {Put. 

PL OmrtL, L 60).—Ooiylaoes.—A racy fine erergreen tiw, 
with vnooth btanohes, bearing loathoiy-atalked loerei, feur to 
riz inebea hng, and about half aa much in width, eoanely 
toothed, ihining and bright gnnn above, giauooua, with lino 
down beneath. The aoorna grow in onmpaot ipikei three or 
fear inohea long, and am anuill, roandiah, downy, nlinnaa en- 
doaed within the voiy deep tomentoae, aealy oiqia IVom 
the north of Chino. Intzuduoed by Mr. Fortune in 1860. 

Heaan. Standiah and Nobla, of Bagabot 

Inn ooBiniTa, XiwBqi. Holly (Put PL BtnL, 

i. 48).—Nat Old, Aquifeliaooa).—A One hai^ evergreen ahinb, 
with oblong eoriaoeona deep green loavoa obtnae at the baao, 
tmneate at the apex, alnioat alwaya feniiahed with thieu atrong 
ajonca at the end, wbioh in old planta aorndbrnoa turn np their 
enda, and aaauine the appearance of^atmng homa Ifeo 
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bciriei am large, in a c aa llo axillaiy mnbeli. Fran Ae noth of*C9iina. 
Flowen inipring. Moaara. Standiah and NSUe, offiaphot 


la Jkjtfmnw t M t 

latroduoed by Vr. Fortune In 184D. 
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THE HOETICULTUEAX BOdETTS GABDEN, CHIBWICK. 




T he i^t of i m prov e ment ai»poar» at lait to hwe made an ontraaoe into the garden of thii iqpiotj, 
and within the loat tow month* conoderaUe alteiatian* have been made, not only in the ground* 
end home*, but also in the keeping at the same. For Rome year* pa«t, from the July ahow to the 
following April, it has been customary to leave the gras* in t^ Arboretum in an uncut state, and at 
this ROOBon it was not an unusual'thing to find ane’s-self ankle-de^ in "(dd Ibg,* as the fimners call it, 
the sight at which would have made a London cow’s mouth wider. In fact, as the shows supplied the 
means of keeping the gardens, they apparently were the only things cored for; and consequently, the 
whole staff of officers and workmen, alter th^ were over, seemed to foil into a state of hybernation, 
from which they were only aroused by the returning warmth of spring. Now however, on our last 
visit, tirough the garden was enveloped in thick Imiden fog, all was activity; the grass was dose shaven, 
the leaves swept up, the vndks clean; and oven the walks of the orchard, tbo lost place geifrrally 
thought of, looked fresh and smooth, from the iceont operationB of the garden roller. Thu is as it 
should be, and if the present activity continnia, the garden, in iwint of kcqiing, will toko rank with 
those of private gentlimen in tbo neighbourhood. 

The hint wo gave (1,147) relative to the primeval state of the Arboretum, has been' acted upon; 
a number eff the dn^dicatc spocimens and useless tnva have been removed, and the sooner some scores more 
follow them tothe rubbish and fsggot-heap the better. Wo want—ond the trees too—jKior things, more 
breathing room; wo want to get rid of ^ digged ground around largo trees; and wo want, and must 
have, the spccimenB of shrubs to recline on the velvet turf rather than, as they do now, kiss the naked 
dod. Wo therefore, in the spirit of cultivating selections rather than collections of plants, say—away 
with fihem; thin out the cncumberers of the earth, and give rocm for tiiose retained to form themselvi<s 
into siiiglc spccimeuB la picturesque groups. Ijct the whole of the beds, where the plants ore 
established, bo grossed over, and leave no naked ground, exi-epl such us is occupied by herhocious borders 
or for dccocative plants in the summer season.—We wilUngly acquit the present managers of tlie 
Hodetyof the fimlte of the first design for the garden; butwe have iietaonally been acquainted vrith it 
Buffldeutly long to know, that hod the present activity prevailed, much of the impropriety of the original 
plan might have been amended, instead of being at ,the present time in such a state, as to admit of u 
recent author making the following tmthfol remarks relative to it; "Instead of being aplocc to which 
we dwuld have much pleasure in directing attention as on example of good taste, or as an exponent of 
the piindplos of modem improvoment, we are in truth imnpcillod to condemn it for its dcflciencics, or to 
point it out as an example to bo avoided, on account of tlio intricacy that is too plainly pcrcoptilde in 
all parts of tho grounds.” * Tbo alterations which were made in &e Arboretum in the early port et 
tho present year, were judicioua, and wo think have given pretty general satisfoetian; bat wo cannot 
reconcile onrsolves to the huge, ugly walks, which are, and in tho present form ever will bo, an eyesore 
to persons of taste. Dry walks may be fanned without "piling” the gravel so high as to roqi^ 
wooden bridges to got over it, as is positively the cose, ridicalous os it may seem, on the morning 
of the exhibitions; and that, too, without any more outlay than ho* been incurred in the fonnation of 
the present ugly and obtrusivo things. In truth, in avmding Bcyllo, the projectors havo foondered upon 
Chotyhdis; in getting out of a ditch, they could not rest satiifficd upon the level plain, but must e’en 
ascend to tile mountain to keep their fret dry. Another pmnt in the Arboretum must also be attended 
to; when tho nocossaiy number of trees and wergnxn hushes havo been removed: tho whole of tho gross 
must ho taken up and the gromid be levelled. When we say levelled, wo do nut moon that tho whole area 
must be plane snrfocc, but that the undulations shall bo smooth and even, and not, a* is tho coao at the 
present time, a continuity of hills Ind holes, in some parts almost dongorons to walk over. Although 
this iraprovemont may be delayed for a time, until imae ui^ent altcratums axe oomplctad, it is Ha , 
poliahing strako, and must bo attended to. The expense, os it would bo confined to labour, would to 
the Society bo more bagatelle, especially at the low rate at which the men are paid. Smoothness is 
a flmdamcntal principle of beanty,mnd, a* has bocn remarked by Burke, no object can be beautiflil 
wliich is not smooth; and, therefore, the smoothness of the Chiawiek lawn wo may count anuaig tins 
good things coming. 

Leaving tho ATboi|^am, procood by the dxperimentol gardens, osthey are called, where the plants, 
moro especially tiic Orchids, are in cxoclleiit ardor, to a ki^ at private garden, whero a commodious 
propogating-honse has recently been erected. This is span-raafed, with a path through the oentre, and 
tanlthcatod barders, for bottom heat, on each side. It is divided into two parts, one bomg used for 
propagating, and tim other port at the presrat time is occupied with some specimen stove plants, or 
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young itodc which it in intended to conrert into speouneni. The woct lide of thiehoneo ie glaicd wfth 
Hertlcy’e patent rough plate ghue, end the eut with ii(«nnian,whi(di, after reooniniending the rough plate 
eo etnmgly, looka Homothing like ahowing the white feather at hcad-quortere. Foeeiblythiowevcri they* 
have acted wiaely) at leoab wo think ao. Beroiilof theoldFinepitshareideobeenalter^) thatie,patha 
have boon put through them, eo oa to render them more euitablc for moeeeaflil pleat management In 
one wo noticed a rocont importation ftom l)r. Sieholdt, and toleiuble epodmena of aome of the beat of 
Fmtuno’a and Hertweg’a introdnotionei in another pit, a hatch of aeedling Cinorariaa worn p^t^reeaing 
iiiTonrably, and indeed the whole of the pita end houaoa have the appoaionee of preparation tot a 
fonnidablo campaign in 18A1. 

From the ftome-ground o new entmnee haa bcon made to the pleoauro-groundai and, WEotward of 
the kitchen-garden, in a comer which haa been in a neglected atato for aome yeara, a new rock-garden 
ia being formed. The eron aurikoo of the ground haa been broken by deep cxcavationa, and the aidea 
of the moauda thna formed arc feecd with rock-work. The deingn, goneraily,ia good, bat already aomd 
glaring crTOta, in the czecution, have been committed. For instance, to connect the kitchon.^ardc!n with 
the back yard a bridge fbr cartiagea haa bcon formed, and underneath it the walk poaoea to the rock- 
garden ; Imt thia bridge, inateod of having a matic foundation is pliun Inick, and tiie bottlcmenta ore formed 
of aquorod timber, tarred over, though there is plenty of suitable matoriai to have formed a ruatio bridge, 
lying rloeo I 7 . This rock-garden, os oftring a auitoblo aitnation for growing Aljnno plants, foma, kc., 
r^l boauaefol appendagoi and report aay^ that hero also on exhibition of American plants, in imitation 
of the Hoyol Botanic Society, is to bo held next seoaou. When the garden ia flniahed, which it will 
not bo for aomo timn to come, wo ahall recur to it, and if wewthy give on iUnatration or two of its 
loading oharacteriatiea. Around the boundary-walk conaidcrahlo iterations are being made: a nnmher 
ofthc trees havo bcon cut down, add tflo lino of walk ia also to undergo aomo alteration. • 

Tlu) ruthlcaa hand of the doatroygr baa also been at wen-k in tho orchard; nearly imo-half of the 
trees have been levelled to the ground; and tho ground has been trenched three feet deep, and planted 
with young trees, which we believe ore to bo trained ua espaliers: that form being considered tho moat 
suitable for proving the qualify of the various kinds. Iho trees which have been planted one season 
UP’ doing well, and in a few years will form on important and interesting featuro. In another diviaian, 
a number of trcits Imvc been planted, upon which’tho various ayatema of training and pruning fruit- 
trees, iiruetised by our Continental neighbours, ore to be cxempli&od; and in a third place, all the new 
fruits intrndnoed up to the present time ore planted, for tho purpoao of proo£ Tho orchard haa also 
been intersected by grusa-wulka, so that in the season it will form an agreeable and intoroating 
]iromciiadu. Whc&cr the kitchen-garden ia to undergo any improvement we do not know; but it fe 
imperative on the Society to mako an attempt to rectify tiw coiribaion at the present time existing in 
our vegetable nomenclature. Thia would bo a good service; and though it might occiqy a few yours 
to accomplish the reform, it is a suljoct worthy the attention of the Bociefy, uid one whfoh tho public 
liat a right to expect at its hands. 

We must not leave the garden without stating that Ker'a, or aa they ora aomotimes called ," BiveFa 
I’cach Frames,” have, like Hoaro’a Vine colnnma, bcon fonnd useless and expensive toys. Tho fruit upon 
the trees were ten daya later in ripening than upon the open walla; and even then, only the sunny 
side was eatablo, the under aide being quito hard. 

Wo understand that some alterations oro to be made in the distribution of plants and seeds to 
membera; and wo should hope that tho plan of distributing sixpenny planta, and penny peoketa of 
seeds, will be discontinued, not only as bring iqjuriona to the trade, and derogatory‘to a arientiflo 
institution, but also aa absorbing means which might be much ffoi* advantageonaly expended. The 
only planta which the Sooiefy has any right to distribute, ore new plants, or seeds at its own introdnotioB; 
but the plan of buying oommon seeds from tho Ismdon seedsmen, to distribute in almest infinitesimal 
quantitin among itaown members, is a mere waste of property; for, to our own knowledge, the seeds, 
instead itf being sown, are, when they get into the 'ban^ of t^ gardeners, oaraflilly deputed at the 
bock of the fire. * 


In the Conaervatray, the Chrymnthcmnma were Uooming; but here, os at most other plao|g% the 
flowers were Ify no mooiu good, and wen very disproportionate to the rise of the plants. In conoluaiiani 
wo may remark that nothing will gim ns more pleasure than to reoerd theHoiprovements i| the 
Garden of tho Hortionltural Bociefy; and tho Fellews cannot be too gcatefrd to Dr. Daniels, and one or 
two other mombers of the Council and Garden Committee, fbr fodimprovuments they havewijreadyliean 
the means of efleeting. Go on, and prosper, say wev—A. , 



«' Tht iff.—H m Iirf ta not onlf onuunontal upon tMM, list it ii iln nauukaUf weD tibftgd to anmnent 
ootiigN, and em litgD nWDiioiii, orhen dbnrod to gimr upon ih« mill) to vhidi it sin ittuh itrif n Inly Ilf 
theiittlsnxitlotaaontoutbptlislinuiiiluiitliatitbalinoftinipaMibletataaritaiE On vnodes bsiUiaga it may 
polups bo iiyurioua, bp oauaiiig tbem to dooay, but on etons biuUisgi it ftoteoa llaiilf tally, and haUt bo<li 
atone and mortar together like a ooat of cement Hie thick gamitore of fidiage with which it oorem the amlboo, 
exolndoa etoimy weather, agd haa, therefino, a tendency to praaorve the waUi, nthor than aocolaite their decay. 
The Ivy b the iniopaiablo accompaniment of the old firndalcasUos and crumbling towen of Kurapo, andbortovi 
a gnat addithmal interest flmn ta romance and historical nooDoctioni conneetod vrifh eueb spots. Indeed, half 
the interest, piotureaqne aa vidl aa poetical, of tl^ time-vom buildings, ia oon&iTod by this plant, which 
seeks to bind together and adorn with something of their fimer richness, tiu crumbling ftagments that ate that 
,totlaing to decay:— *' 

“The Ivy, that ilaanchail snd Urnicst Mend, 

TbnthulauUiMciioniiagtrmtalead 
To the ndned bne, ukRC in youth It ipniiia. 

And its pUiat tendrlla In sport wen Ih^. 

When the dnUns huttreis end mouldering tower 
Heem only the spectns of Ibrmer power, 

Then the Ivy elDstern umund the wtD, 

And br tupeetry hange on the nxaokgnwn hull, 
atrMng in beauty and youth to diesB 
Thednolats pbn la its bmettneia.'’ 

The Ivy lives to a great ago, if wo may judgo from tiio spccinions that ororrun some of the oldeat odifioce of 
Eungie^ whiidi are said to have boon cotrerod with it fiir centuries, a^ whoro the main stems are aeon neaiiyas 
large a^ tbs trunk of a middlo-aisod tins. 

** Whole ages have dad, and their worts decayed. 

And nathnu have leattecoA been; 

But the stout old Ivy ehell nevai^Ue 
Ann Its hale and besrty green. 

The bnve old plaat, fai Its lonely days, 

BhaU Ihtlen upon the paat; 

For the atahdleat buildiag man eaa ruiae 

Isthelvybiandatlaat." /loiealiw'c Xendsnow Oardealoy. 


dmml is aa impure finra of Carbon, and is manubetured on a laigo scale Sir the pmposoa of the orta Tho 
propaai of maaulkctiun oonaiata in exposing to heat bOlots of wood, or other orgsnio mottur, under each conditions 
aal^ wholly or partially to exclude i^. Charcoal has several praportics wbiidt tender it of value toftiio 
enlUvatati Aa a manure, it does not act by flimishing carbon to the vegetation; because it is, in ruality, one of 
the moat indcelructibls aubstanocs known, sad romuns for an indefinite length of time withont ehange. But it ia 
remaiksHy a h so qitl ve of certain gases which it retains within its pores in a state of hi)^ condensation. A 
fragment it freddy burned chamool condenoce as much aa ninety times Us hulk of ammoniseal gas, and tUrty-fivo 
timsaits volume rfcaiboiioaeid. As these two gases iocm tho principslacganicfbod of plants, it is obvious that 


dmnoal may have a powerfril individual action igarn their grovrth. Tho cxpetimenla of Sanmme, and othera 
have dunm that ^a^ flonriah with great luxuriance when tho atmosphere injriiidh theyjgrow contains mors 
tiunlhe oaudimoast ofcuboiiioaald. Cbanoal, after having ahaorbed carbonic acid and ammonia from the 
air,plaeei ptants under fiivourahlo oonditiana fiir receiving and qipraptiatiiig a larger than usnal amount of thia 
otgi^ibad. The mdydififaienaeii, that inatead of antcring tha^t by tho leevea, they reach it timujdi tha 
reota, which ahaoib tho nin water containing theeo gasoi^ wadied out from the ohareoaL Hma, chatooal, from ita 
■bmtptive nature, becomca on iaditetitmaaiia of iocrcaaing the supply of carbon and nitrogan to planta. Diflemt 
Uafri of chanoal have varying valuci iii!*tiiia reapeot Expmimsnte made ly expoong'.fledily bumad pieoca of 
eharoml to tbeair, ibowud tbrar difibront abcoiptive povreis, by tho ininaaa in wei^ afl» they had baen expoaad 
awaektothaataioqhcre. lie chanoal from fir gained U per oent in wei^; that ftcan lignum vta^ 9*8; 
that from boi^ 14; ftmn heach, U‘8; from oah, U'6; and bm mahogany, 18. Charsoal dao pacacmea the 
psopmlycfahaorbingandmtaiiJngtliaadarifinaaandcalouriiigprinol^of maatccganieBnbalaaioea. Bhbcn 
1hiaM«mnt,naadftrimaaving the putnfutive taint from find water, cr other putrid aubitaiioeSL ‘Whenusadai 
ufitota find water, both ta amclll sad oolour are removed. From tide doodmiiiiig property chirsoel is 
frefMBtiyasixsdwitiililght-aml and other di)aiyiagnianmes,whieh It kcepa free frmn sm^ ind, at tho tame 
Ifanuddl in pssMrvingilyabamUng tile gtaei which would otherwiaaeto^e. AndxteeofohBc^tndlinint 
alaylifininautiy uaedfivthiapnipoaevwidiEixaellantedbat Ghareotl, odun enyhyed aa a mtanrs, adi, toa 
gi^aatent,JypreaeBting,lnatahdilolona,tiitttiica«f thaweodfiomeddchitwtapnpaitd; bnttiiiaaotian 
taUk tsmynttry and of miaB impcctanoe; when eooytiedwitii iii priao^ point of iililily,vb.,iti power cf 
i/AMwv ^ gaaeouafixidof ^Itatii aadthenfiaNbof pieaett^ltinanwteaand8ii^fiiim,aad 

rtitM', in Mtrtutt C i/i h fi ik 



Mnomi cBxnAirtHuiiiii. 


polfpolo CBSTaAMBEinniB-^-prBBx nroictm^ 

ifM, Orim^*-<km99mM\!pomaat^^ 



Omwm &muom.«—Pytt tt g M B, O m rt utr, — Obf thilM 
iMTiy Bownd, heteroguiaiui; flonti of tSw ngr Ift OM MflMi 
UgolBlti rtetfUttn, fuf nzoly wAstloffl flecott oi tSw diik 
tobolar perfect. U^oimn hril^aeiwul the lailie tanWU 
oBtBd, tlMir luxstau leerioae. Mmuftmk rntw, naked, or 
iat, and aomettmaa with nnall palae. CbraMoa of Oe rap 
Ugnlate^ of the dfelfc tabalar, tabe oftm ooinpriaaafl, two^wtogad, 
nKtraru^mad, Umb fera^eetiuid. ^dnrtera wlttowt appaa- 
dafoi. StipHtu of Oa dftk without ippeiidigei. Arkmtti 
tWtM, net winter tar^niar. Jhppm erownUka, werj cAm 
toothed, yttetip>eaaorieqUftwtt,cftodkinetorrfthearihomia. 
•>-Earbe, moatly perennbil, rmiy rtinibby, aometlmaa aitnnali 
■flattered over die tempevate raglona of the oU world, non 
abundant la Ifurope; leavea attarnata^ dentate, or Tariooily 
lobed) civttalca edlhuy or ouiyiu hoee; dlak yidknr, or my 


nreiy white; ray white or vary oftapydlow. (^ladWiiiw* Ma.' 
ABiif.N 70 ). 

Past. 0. ifeadlnNifjlieM* Da CSandoBat^^haaltian midopfe 
o^ttofei itty readily beeanlif^ partly or ottagalNr doulbi Ijp (. 
Inereaaaof the Ugelata flnela; ssarieua bcwtti^ Kh% atal*. 
tarod aneof the UfuleB 1900 thd Aoeptaele. 

PnavBBinc mnoii, ffeniM.Indian Cferyaenlheawi^ 
Btam Anbby.braadhads bfandhes pu h aae n t atthaan—feat 
leavea ataUtadiOVtCa, iaeiesd. pinaatlfi^ AMilytoottofefhHMife 
^ill entile at the ainuinU. } invnhiere of eery dhtMp.Mdii!l 
wMk Ae nw^^ broadly loarieaa} Upalaa tnoa dhsinthiiB 
the tnvetaen.^JP> Owida tf e i ^wdre a iii i. ‘t 

ftMian' vansanait^ 

LAavendHh'. i.Ihvhain , 

llnFlaaoCe. 4 . 0 bol a 


V&ESCSEPnON.—Shrabby perennulB, with doll gteen ereot pabewsest rtems. Leavoi rtdkfid 
^ altomate, or impeifooily opponte I7 appmxiiiiBtiiin, tiie graanl outline teoadly orate, 
deeply out into flvo loboe, the emuaee lamowhat rounded on the angle, tfaelobee reiher epsthulate, 
the terminal Ibngeet: the two inferior emelleet end half-joined to the two intennediate lobei^ dl 
crmiate with ilightly apioulate tooth; the blade of the leaf pndonged from a wedgendupedbeee. 
into a gradually dooteasing wing to Qie petiole; the ajala meetly hearing • ahort htwuhlet with 
a tuft at email loavoe. Leavne all dud green aboTO minutely ooirngated and again pundUte, 
dull pulrarolontly meoly below front the preeence of a minute atdlate pubeaoenoe lying fbt 
upon the eur&oe. Inflorceoence ozillBry and chiefly^coUeeted into a terminal ooiymb flie 
crowding of the floral leavea. Pedunclea hraoteolate about the middlo, with cam or taro attaU 
trifi^ wcdgc-diaped or aimple lanceolate leaves. Involucre aomowhat hemispheriod, of about 
three rowB of ohtuae, somewhat wedgo-abaped Males, with brows acaruma maigina, a aditaiy 
ono frTipiently a litUe hdow the involneie. Beceptabla oonioal without palam, punotulate, with 
raised papillae for the florets, or with a few membnnona hracta among the lignlea ^ donUe floieta. 
Bay ligulate; the ligulste florets with a long tnlju and diort bnad entire hifld or ligitie, 
often (K.uoaWB, finnale, the afylo elongated. IKak with tubular perfect floreta, the tube longiidr 
aomawhat oampanulate, with about five acute and ereot teeth (very readily beomning Hgnlata, 
Jhrt flout), fitamena eyngeneaiouB without appendagea; atylea ehmgated, atigmaa litothoaa of- 
the female flowen. 


ThoipccieB P. indinunx of Caaaini ia aaid by De CandoHa to differ from P. ainenieonly 
very much amaller aiae of the capitulea, and <m 
ihow gronnda we refer the preaent plants to this; 
but t^ diatinotion ia anything but aatisfiujtiny; 
indeed the deacriptiou of P. ainanee in the P^ 
dromna would agree better with our planta in 
regard to the leavea, which are more prvpmly 
"amnafiaiy pnnatitld, toothed, ooriaoeona and 
glaaoeaoent^” and we dumld have referred it to 
tbia snppoaad apomee had it sot been Ibr the remark 
costained in the same work, that P. auunao and 
p isdioom <'oiily differ is ^.feimar having tiie 
oapitnlaa twioe or bon than tanoa aa large.” 

The preaent Mae cC ratietiM ab^ na aa heii^ 
prodnoed by mma artifloialprooaaa at dwarflsft 
aatih aa ia eomtson with the Ouneaa, and the 
reantt hM im the Ipfeat tedsotidn of dl tiie 
tatjve organa-thaatam, leavea, and carollaa; w^ 
the repcoduotive ingaiM<>tim ataman^ pistil, and 

aohiani^ qm »mm darvelepad thaninlhe ordinary denfalo gardw ChryaanfliMniiiMj-^t. 


intha.. 






Hu TBiietui flgnved in tiu aooom p aaying jJate luloiig to ngtoi^ of toe Gbrysmtoemiuiu, 
litoioh have otiguutod bom a variely oalM toe dhaua introdnoed Iqr Mr.Foctiiae from 
toe Cdeatod Dmpiie in 1646. Theif an diatitignitoed {(enertdlj ly toedr dwaif oompaot 
amallfriuge, and anudl daie^-like flowen; toong^ toen eharaetegriatioa, toatof toe aiaeof toe 
flowen eqieaiB%i aeem to be leie exaotily petpetaatod in toe aoooeading generatiana irluto 
floriati have eaB^ into exiatenoe. Th^andwaif eabHdirabl> 7 p 1 ante,growii^framalbotand 
abalf totwo wda balf iwt bigb, and bearing a ptofluion of Uoaaoma -yhioh in Fompone d*Or 
tte of a briBi^ golden yrilow, Uu floven moaBnriiig about an into and ahalf in diameter, and 
tMnqwaed of aeraial zowa of lignkte or atrap-toaped flat floreti, enrarnling a few tabular floreta 
in toe oenlie; toe flower is double, bnt'iatoer flat on toe flue. Xa Xlonode is a beantiM 
Ifrrie pun wlto variety; toe flowem an into and a quarter in diameter, quite doullle, toe 
florets all stn^-toaped, and ratoer deej^y nottoed at tlie tips; toe flowers resemble a fell 
^double llHge>floweted daisy. Daphnis is larger, measuring an into and tone quarters in 
diasMter, but of toe same dwarf haMt; toeoolour a deep nddito purple, toe flowers rather flbt, 
and baring a few tubular florets in toe centre. Cind is a flower of liferent tootaotor, 
nuasming about an into and a half across, toe petals all strap-toapod, nunusous, and 
zefleaed, toe oentn bring very frill and rounded; toe colour is a ro^ pink, becoming paler 
toaraxds toe centre, wbito is white. These varieties are ril of continentsl origm, and have 
been recently ihtrodnood. 

iQunrDBB.—The culture of toe Fompone Chrysantoamnnu agrees with toot of toe larger 
varieties, toe treatment of which is detailed in toe sulgointo communicatian from Mr. Smyth, 
gardener to toe Bev. T. Booper, of Wick gill, Brighton:— 

“In Mazto I take strong cuttings of each variefy, and inepere flu them 324ised pota, half filled 
with broken ohaioaal, and mato up with a omnpost, of equri puts %ht loam and leaf mould, mizedhrito 
ssndi about right cuttings era inserted into eatot pot. Ihey tie plaaed in a gentle heat, eligfatly 
every metning, sad kept shaded from toe sun. Aa loon ae toey. era well rooted, I pot them 
i^ 66.aiied pots, and ^aee them in a warn atmoepheie fbr a few days, until they have filled the pots 
witoroots. They are then re m ove d to a oold frame, and are sprinkled every morahig with a fine rose 
watss^pot, air btotg given during the day. I stop them at the third eye, airi allow them to remain in 
ton frame until May, when they ate Shifted into 32.eisad pots, prepsred with about an into cf broken 
toaxocal over toe erook at the bottom. The oompoet I um for this potting conriste of two parte li^t 
loiesu to one pert cf well deeampeeed dung, sand being frwely misito wito the whole. 'When potted 
mid Watered th^ axe touged two feet apart in beds having cool ariue at the bottom cf the trench, to 
prevent worms eUtering the pots. I ke^ the jdanie etogped at every third eye until the middle of 
Augnab ' Care mnet be taken not to lot toe pirate saflbr fer want of water, Ihr nothing era be mote 
b^jadosa to them. I ate mranre-watertoree orfiinr times a-wedc, and sprinkle the pluta over bead 
and mondng. Eeriy in September toe fiqest plants are selected rad' repotted into 12.riied 
pots, whito aro drained, aa befivo directed, end tbe eenw kind of oompast is need. Huse are 
^aoad aader a eoato well, end k^ well ei^plisd with water. Ihe smaller plrala ere repotted into 
Malsad pets, rad placed under ra east wall Ify the middle of October the eaity-flowering plants sie 
IBD^ to the greetoonse, or i|to pits, sir being g^ven finely in the dqr time. Ibeae Intended Ihr 
late frosMing sea left ante the east inBee long as the weatoer will penidt. Ahoat the eeoond wnto 
in brevandw, I remove ill that are in flower to tha ooniarvataxy, whm a good nq^^y of Uosaom is 
k^ igi toe two moulha by tbeea faemtiftil plrato. Iheder tow brastsirat, 1 have hod, in toe present 
' 'yp^ plepiti thstmeaiaredeil^r eighteen inobae inhaight, ud t«« feet in dimaetsr, with Am fidiage 
fijaai top'ie betfem, rad pnfria^ laden with bfeMoena.” 

. 'From car ewn eaperience we ehonld eonriude that this olam of dhtyarathenumw will not 
ilisp gtoniug so wril ai the other kindiii B appeon also, that they ihoald to started into growth 
' ntte aei^, rad to kept growing steadily fluoa^bont tbe summer. In moqy inetancee, du^ the 
*^.jHaeM,WB baveuriiesd that pleats ehadked by becoming pet-bound, er by aegieet •fwatering, 
I aotjevakiped their Womnwi,4heugh bade have ftrmed. 'Wa .fbonU, tberefeee, am^, 

. ijjtpUjb. p i a g m i iV e iy , aad secure dwarfriasi' by ea p niwia to li|^ sad. air, xeihm ton by 'mqrjqatemof 



nomtm -or ittr ctoMURBsinm.. 


FBOFEBTIBB CKF TEE (mTEAETHEiaiU. 

Bt Ms. 8. Ounnr, FJt.S. 

It it • enrloni mnaiiittuige in tlw duMcter of tte ChiTiuithtiinnii, flut luntsw Qtplfy MM'W 
t£s fimrart imy appiotcli the general fimn tegidnd, fhera it tetieely two 8io' ttne etturt run i fl ifr 
One (^bolar &oe it &nned of Imig prttli railezing, inoUier lijr«tueratrion of eiqiped gt^Qt, ni'tim 
ilKnre aoeUier to 8ie eentni otliird nuqrbefinrmed bya mum of inonjTedpettAiiAMipotB-iflBe 

ilunring the heekt o^i enl oner ead ftoin 0i 
■lauMt wdid tnrbee by oloteaetii othen agiln 

bcApetabhnedtad fitt, hot town^ one thvro 
another, jbnning a fine i|ynmieti&al flower to flie 
eentrei endwebaTOMilytpokennowofthe'fai^ 
tiei fit to ihow boranie of their a{ipR>tBh to the 
detiraUe fimn of half'a halh But tat thote who 
glow a general ooUeotiaa fin the take Tiiiety in 
fimn and eolonr, there ara many more ftmn a ■ t onn e 
/ \/ \ throwing ont their guill-like petala like to many 

I ^ I dirergiagnyi, and Boarody opening even the endt 

y y I j of theae gniUi at all| olhen againhave gnfiled 

\ yV / petala, bnt open at flw enda a tdraahfy treed tor- 

^ ^ Y t e • fitee of the inner ddej then tome have long laggtd 
/ * taaael-Ukefloweniathefimnofaleoae mo^-hat 

• the moat fimcifiil of theae vaxMfimua, and peritqta 

A naraor nwran onTunzonnc. the prettieat (tf all, it that of a loond diak &ntad 

withhroad fiat petala, and a glohnlar znaae of qnilly fionta nearfy filling it- Itiathia vaiiOfyofcon- 
itrnetion running through the whole fiimily that peiplezea the jndgea at a diowt hat fhay-diOBld 
look to the nmin point flrat: no matter what thf oonitructiaa, whidhever fio>war nakaa vf tho hatt 
and cloBcat half at a globe it the heat fiower, whilo thoee whieh ora open and loete an flia wonb 




THE POXPOint VOBIEnSB. 

The pnpertiea of the Fompane variutica do not veay mmdi finnn thoae of the larger tanilyt hotaa 
their diuiinniiTe aue b their ehief diatinotion, it it the nmreTiniifeaary that they ehonld ha oonq^et apd 
qnnmotneaL They moat not dmwa diak. Iftheoenta»henoteaym«dwal],theyniaathediaM)^daa 
Boon ta their oolonreau he got with a Bound cloieimitie. TheydionldheatpeifiMtatthBraannenlaa 
or double Crow-foot, and oa douhle oa a double Fiimnae of the better kind. The fiowen dhoald hi 
ahundantd: the end of all the ihoota in hnnohea, withfbotatalka lutfidantiylong to pisviwt the IdootM 
covering each other. They ahoald not he larger than one and a half inch diameter, nor wnaHw fitpa 
aainohiaBdthehahitof^pIaatdionldheBhert-jcuitednaddirnbl^. At an ezhihitfcm they nwat 
he thown. on the pliati. Theeo thould not he more than e^teen inchet Ugh, nor lam thai^twolva 
inehet, wi& one or more fiowmi peribotly open 'at the end of every aheot. The atyle of floww 
in all the fiunily of Ghryaanthemuma ahcmld rank thnti—Fiowen fiamlng a hilf ha% rannonh* 
fiuhioni fiowna fanning a half boll ^ incurving i fiowmafimninga halfWly refieUnga anaBwnt' 
fiownat taaoded fiowen I quilled fiowen; ^owenahowing a diik. OfthentlwfintfueaalMieart 
ahownUeia am^endtaai the anemone fiowma fimn a elBaa by thefihelvati the ta ia alad aad qni^ 
aorta am not ^lawaUe ezoept on the plant in oolleetion. 


PBnrEMixt or the aamxKTBaixm. 

; I. The idant dunld ha dwaU^ahtidifay, well covered with green fidlaga to thabettua,ijieiaawt. 
broad andhii^ the fiowen well diipl^r^idtheendafeadrbnadl,ptochwedini]mndaatqmiitil^,. 
and vnll mqi^wted by &e atemo. 

5. ThafioWv dwdd be round, double, U^ in the erparn, pedhotin flw oeatn, wiflmt dUe if 

ean|haiali,aadcfflufinmafhalfaball. r.'^' 

g, yht inffivddnol pCtala thould be thiek, maoth, bread, UnBlarat the-enda; a aea tdi a g 'Wflhtlip 
CIrele Of the flower, thadpd a trt a t i ena,vditta they meet, hat^perfl^tflja. ' ' ' « 

«. Thapafadaiaattd«iliawththtabdaitldet.1iy-qid]l!ng,and bt oifaBthflHn'tMaty^-.. 

will retaia them all in ihabplaan. .^V * 'i , ■ ■' 

6, SiBBarblaemt«ha ki^.inpianrtiatBihB fi>Bagt,buthe aha only to baaefiidand lihfli/ v j 

^antaaniadllotlHr rtapeetteqeal. ' ‘‘■i 



IBB Bumra or aosnotaTCUX bcodixob. 


; iroBsEtEY caixs.^ 

Vm. BAimrt, HMoonnasH. 

S &SYBA^xHjijCUMS generally in tiw 'vioimty ef tlie metrop oH i bm not Uooned Undlyi lod 
liimefoe itiroidd be m^jnat to apeak poiitivelyM to tlisir meiita. lliePaoiponealumifiin^so 
moaptkmtolitenkiBndi'beingitBir,'welun'aiiodoiditii'willorectoaii^iidloeagainittlMm. That 
■miierfthBin are »ortfalaia,an4th<iae among the lait Imported onea, HO one can for amomentdonbt) and 
pr et ty aa they look to M. HidWa odomed plait, by whtoh they were aold, it ia quite oertato that two- 
tUrdaof theealhettoniniiatlieeaMignadtotfaerabldaihheap. So daiay-like are aome of them, that, 
whan taken frou the planta, it ia difflcadt to ^attogoiah them from what Buna ao poetical^ termed 
that flower: and we tear th^fleriate,fhoDghtiwymqr enter into the apirit of the qnotatton,!^ atop 
dwrt of the laat two worda, and wA eonalder the GhiyMnthemmne aa toe poet did ^ daieiea, "bonny 
genwf'— 

* " we* mwlm, trienOB^Ippia awr^, 

nea% aat la u «vU boor: 

Ete I ana winh ounc the itona 
tby etods aleni 
Itt qan tbw BOW ta part nr pow'r, 

IbniboralageoL’' 

Stm we hare hope { tooae flgnred in a preceding page are not ao bad I— like fimoy Fdargoninma 
toe Pomponea are to their tofinuy, hot, with their elegant hahite and pidhee manner of prancing 
flowen, they meat, under the handeoftoeoareftilcabBa breeder, become fine toinga. We moat recollect 
that toe large ktoda a frw yean back were wery abapeleaa, fiat &ey are now that approeehing the 
atantord of ezeellenoe i iheretbro we aqr to thoee ao fitwoorably aitnated aa toriprai the aeod, peraevere, 
and. your laboon we dmbt not will be rewarded. 

Among the more marketohle ktoda which we taw the other day at Mr. Salter’a nnreery, maybe 
Hie fbllowtog Femponee, thoogh it ii but jnat to remark that the flowen, when we aaw them, 
were peat their haat:—PaBgifflLJ.'.Or ia a toty heautifal ydlow, and very donUe i Bijou haa ^k 
flowwe, very dowble and very pretty} IXphnia {veil 1, pbSlO) ia of a deq> violet’purplo tolour, and toe 
flowera are nnmeroudy produced: In gunerienre haa brown flowen, with yellow duk, diatinct; In 
ia a haaatifid white I Eliae lfEwlei^d eepcrimaon.TeiTeomnacti Cma.tieaBh'MoiBom. chaniting 
to white: Popjjdgtodeep idritMto vmteOTfae»l*Tflp<nn'""- ""TT"^ T""** owj 

’ ia very pretty. Tbeao ktoda, under proper menegement, wfil give aatiaftetion do 

mote growete. Of toe larger ktoda toe beat ore a flne fiiU-potolled yellow railed by 

Mr.' Bidtar t it b equal to and mnto deeper to eolour. Mo. 867, a leedl^ not named, ia 

a dtoeatepiidc flower of tome promue. £ig£[ggo^anotoeraeed]togMMr. Salter’a, haa toeurvedbronay 
peteb with goldan tipa, whito makea tomn very ramaricable: Innia yanc jliinin h” dark red flowen 
»**»»g<"g to MMiget Qniattoa n toduoee deep peach-oolonred flovren of tounenae aiie, aome of them 
being ^wurd a of fcinr inehee in diameter; lemiTlitod opena ydlow, ehangee to roee, end diet off white 
-Hian^piorvaiiefyi Warden qp ena yelW end ehangee to btf: Mednn opana erhnaen, thangea to 
pbk, and dioa off roar i 'Cloth rf Gol d ia a qnilled toourved &vrar'arflne eolonr, Ba4JAldlia&dp 


atom ytelowi Plenede ^ M jBteb'Mao diattoet The fldlowtog am alao eataUidiecl'aertB—IPjQgA 

' - 7 " 

. llir. Balter iiu. aewral more ptumiatog aaedlto^ but thia ae aacn they had nOt bloomed auffieienfly 

teafl-tp tenwan^jiim fa eending them out, and eoneequentjytlMy will be grown anoftaraeaeBB. A. 


XHE HEATHrO OF fiOBXZOULTUBAI. BDUDHraS. 

r rOE toe advooetee of Fotoniae abandoned tlirir oinae, tola adfieet bn .btep ewnpnativeiy to 
teiayap;^.aad.Bt toe Jw a en t diy it te a dMeult mattn to introduce layfttog sk witli 

..Ji(|iite.n*Vwted|'HiAattoaanM tone taheaaiMntietl 13w flubJwnwten^tote 

?|ji()bn,;ftenlag iimnid, Oat im ngardt eeoninyraal toe eeeqdeto ahatnetltn ef haat tod, 

w.tetoM .fhe, when properly eonetru e te d , ia toe amte cflfaotive toatrnmnti end w« tofadc toet 
nadamt tephOw^fay and hard oadt bad Iwen espenfled to Im prov ing the wniwnMw flne.n 





wis wurted ]n Pdlmaiae eiperimenti,» mnoh mora {irafitiiile and oadiMik add would l»n Iim 

•Mdaed. Erny-di^ 
oipariBDM pmwtio 
no Oat ani^ of tike 
teat fratti aiid 
of dmadihol^ 
and Tdgota^iba '^ la 
Oanrant Chuden :ifaid 
other marhotii aM 
prb&wed hf Uih odu- 
moa' flna, and fliat 
likBodaeJn atrao^m 
ao mda and aj^ 
TCotly jOtiarifatWoi 
thatihot tar thafut 
of prodnetiaaa 
hdng befiire thwn, 
aome of our phUo* 
aopbioal lootlitaii 
wonld aqr ft would 
be impoadUa to grew 
toon to aoohpatoo* | 
tion to aoidi^aaaat*^ 
and it moat be oon- 
feaaad that the fae- 
provoBieDt to toe-fea-a 
litgrof (he fruit Inanat 
been at all oomman- 
anrato with (fat 'toi< 
pnMoaieat to file 

oonstmctioii and clioimoter at the ereottona to-whieh it ia pirodooed. What hare wa gained bgr aiiato- 
glaaa, and ita suppoeed and iheoretkally-CRtaUi^iied auperiority f Iba largo Ptoea at Onnnonbniy— 
the n ngmflocnt Grnpea at Biahopa* Stortfind—the imnienaa Feachea of Burleigh Cuirahinooahwrall 
originated beneath oonunon glon. Hoa hot water achieved anpdecided anpetioritiaaf Speak, jw 
market-gardenera, whoae eor^ Qrapea are odebrated frv iplendid 
oolonr, t hinne aa of aUtt, and exquLnte flavour} and poaa^j we 
ahall And that neitheor conatrootion, nor gloao, nor hot water, nor 
anpeitor aequiramentt, have attained anp anperior advantagea, but 
that oanunon plodding and ignorantnien, to unihvonxable ritaationa 
with ordtoaipmeana, have produced, and continue to produce, fruU 
aa goadflndfloweraaaaweet 08 thoae who have honaea upon which 
eapendituie waa never more lavidi, or aitnationa better calonlated 
to prodnoe perfrotion; and it hi doobtftd whether Hr. Faxton'a 
' Cipirial Fahioe itaetf would prodnee tour plaata than are doify aeen 
toplaaea of vegpmtooraiidtoliniarpireteBaumB. Thuadoextennea * 
lueeti and thna do we aae that penena of limited nwuuswithaamaQ 
outiap, badud l^^geod broad oommon aenae, map have fiwit and 
flowers aa fine aa the man who ipenda thomandain the formation of 
agarden,andluindredaaanna]lp tofiieniaintananeeoftheaanie. • unmoiviua. 

In Oetnuuip, and dao to other parts of the Oentinent, the oammon flnaa are used to paefera tt BO to 
bot*waterptoeai indeed, with their totenadpaavare weather, nnlaaa an tounenaeBurlhQe of pipe iauaad, 
it ia fimnd impeaaibb to tamhide the frost, and wa bdleve it is no nnusnal aoenmnee to aao theae flaae 
heatod to red heat, and that fivwadntogofiur, without anrniaisiial tojarphatog done. Itagp^b* 
uigod as n argnnMDtiigatoat theflass,thidplratewdfHdttHK not ao waU grownpn.fiuOoBfiaaitl^aa 
atheua. IblawOgiiatrtoititfiiewnw tbaewa niapainta, UBtboth ptoiitoaid|^idfli.i^gatb^ 
grown to^ oonufip'bptiia'aonuimflDe aalwthe beatoc^ptoootod hoi^rater' o a p tf i te a tndy'to 
not ttOnp peata afaco Ifr. S. Baneoionegf fi»beMfl»ttoggtedenantol^igland,ito|^fitofV^t^^ 
rmtharliitvoagood friiiithanabaiBpafe o ii a trnctedlKd-water ap p a>ataa,amfwodo^ 
totelHgtatgardaiiar to file ooimttpwoaldaap file aama. Jfir. Orawitop^-^n whiun ho peraw’pl^ 







jiMlaMd <tr; Owp w ■ l i ft .yi prritee d inM fbr liMtiaff lib visitiHi tuetkluif ;w> ii htfa g, In 

iMI|itfqAtoiilwiiMtol7liat'^intobMtiiigt"tiuthB«oii!diietiflbrdto«oaktlBgiifinitttta«t 
*if Bw ibimn^j." mrawiin thit thn hint iirintrfl Tint intnr ttii nifflfitimt fnr lliit rffTpir Hewu 
fbr lAoarar vBl t»ke th» trouble to eumfaie t praperiy-oountroctedfin# will flidflie 
fharthimli^^iiMrlyaoUi battortdwohiiniicyof'Aliob-'mter aifpantw, aqd TmiriltiatiiHif 
iMpw And it conbidiBgly iioti wdira beUm It will be fimnd impoMiUeio to eonstmotor fix a bailer u 
it to ogpinpiaitB W cony offall the beat or oalorio generated by the fiuL BoOendiArin 
lUpMpwti biA atB hare never yet mot trifli eoe lo oonetmoted as to be flee from loaii or which 
eoiddt aadsr the best asnsgeiaeat, abaeib aQ the heat generated fiir its use. 

'Itls not oar wish to uidenatebot watari jb la&tyt neatness, adaptability, and when jfiopetlj 
ewi HW wt e d and Managed, esrtsinty of sotiflnwaialwsysensnre its nse^attit^ sdio ean al^it; 
bat it is the million fbr whom ws write, and it is light that they ahoald know that flaas, when property 
oonairueted, will do all riiat ean be attained by Uw beat conatrncted hotwater a^poratns. Sulgeined 
is a plan of hwting fines Ity a very eoonominal proeess, vis., ihe boning of limestone, so tiiat where 
fsd'ia Boaioe and limestone ^^etyffnl, atwofold oljeot mi^ be attained, via., fbreing>l|onses heated, and 
Umeftar the nae of the garden mannfbetnied. For this i^anvro are in^bted to Mr. K Kelly, gardraicr 
to T« Ooncdly, Esq., Mf. of Castletown, Lotandi and whmi we say that, withoot any other means 
ct boating, lb. Xrily has fbr mors than twenty years ont grapes, and good grapea, too, hi April, we 
need aty no man as to the valae of the plexu The fbllowing ia lb. X^y*! deomption of the 
kOnx- 

. ‘‘Ibe pnosbog ie a loction and elevation of the Hme-kilns at Castletown, the seat of Thomas 
,, OesMlty,]^., M.F., for heating fiw hothonaea. One kiln ie csedHo eeoh honee, whioh ia thirty foet 
' long hy eleven foot wide, and the hUne ere dose to the hock wall, and covered over by aheda. The 
exterior wiUi of tlie kiln ere hnUt of atone, two foet thiokc, and the interiar ie lined wiA hard or fire 
hrlrit^ and lonnd file month at the hottom there mnat he a fire-stove. The bottom of the kiln is ten 
** tniibea aqnare fbr a height of teninohsa, one aide hoiiig left open fbr drawing cdF the lime. There ia 
no grating or fire bare, bat about three foet frmn the bottom, in the fi»nt ride of the vrall, a round 
hole, abont three Inches in diameter, ia left to adndfiair to assist or promote eombastion. These hilna 
ehty dUKrfoom ordinary lime-kilns in being smaUeri end they requite ahont two huahelB of broken 
stanee snd half a hashel of amall cool, in sltcmato layers, each tamo they axe dressed or ohargedt but 
tha quanfity varies much as file Idlnsvrark well or ill, and, of course, much of their working depends 
l^onfiieirbeittginanagedby aperaon whothorunghlyundentandattiom. The flue, which ia of the 
naari ftm, must start immediatbly under the cover vt the kOn, end mnat rise towuda and into the 
hosae—that ia, the mouth of the flno must he foam six to twelve inches above the tc^ of file Uln, and a 
dn^ar mnat Iw{ilaoed near the entrance of the fine to oheok the draught in ease of need. Ibe kilns 
are^wn uddxsawd tiriee in twenty-four hours, taking core to clear the monfii of the fine sack tune 
thtyeradrewri, or the floM ore likety to get choked, b lighting a kiln a quantity of fire-wood is 
piaM ha the bottom, end noertyhalf-way np the kiln, and tho-fiie is put to it at the bottom.” 

Vlnea ate UaUo to aocidflata, bnt theoe more foeqnenfiy ariae foum imperfoet eonatznotian and the had 
axHMgeaosBt of tbaaa who attimd fiie fiieo, than foom ai^ other eanae. A fine, to be efibdive and 
eertafai, dimild, otthestarfing point or mouth, he at kdat ei^toen inohea above the fire plB0o,aad 
riibaUrfae gradually fount the month to the obhaamsy) file tarnings of the fines should he as bbtnia as 
poariWa, and wheeero there is a tern, it shnuld, to ensure a go^ draught, rbe ennsidarahty at that 
poliit As tegordasiae, that is imnate^i hot a rather de^i^.narraw fine, vrP, other thi^ being 
aqnsItgeBsaally.lieveahettsrArangfotfiiaBaliraadidulkrwono. fioew of the market gardeners ahont 
Xsmd^ aBnke It anile to bniUl new fines every fbnrth or fifth year, using the bid hribke for othkr 
p a radtpe b , stsd fiiii, when cwmneii hribke are need, is, no doubt, a good ^in, nute ospedoily where 
hnwforriag ta piaetfoedt but if fines ore property 0Histraeted,ti^«b^t to stead fimn ton to fifteen 
yeent aad inda^we know acme that bate ■toed'longer. A fbw jners beck it mensfematy to ue 
Onsisi’i finohrMa, figures cfidihhmty be seen in the Enejftkfii ui tf fly rfimfo y. Thabti|eot of 
fisshnentorof fiioM biieka ^ to insure thqqnick transmisrion af heat, fixgettiag that thgrwoald 
bs'voeled bs qnkiUy as hsatod, and, eonsagnwitty, iriiat was gainad at ona thae wnldhs lost at 
.anoAny 

Few bilikliyets.laMiw how to build a fine ptopsstyi geaaraUy.<tihsy.«ie mortar to g w i m toe gnat 
-- akjfpanfityr.and.twtto a-aafletototy fine otota. Fbu-mertar ofaoi^ ahtayaha weEfsamd^^amU be 
> ’Xi|miiMtktod'WiL*Hd. tow hibnfidhg, lht naBaa’a pnetfoa nf eoana- 

Ipitolthk wnik Ity itiihingtha Mdc.wifb a>allat riMnUT ba obeertad, oa ft Is fatyoarilia to wa 
’ip^^jjpto.- miBit a ty i B ^kiig as ttwto.ft,raiMeBt betwara fits briahatohcld theoi togrihsr. Ihabiisto 



' cnoamfiiM' 



wocfc of fliiw k lUble to be denoged ftm toe MouMitadaB at e ^l etow { 
iijeiiMi bnttopHTSBttoew vehmeontimd • flue, WDieeautod toe em^eto Jl^ye»L'*" tlik 
bottom end oonr tilee en made vito giwne or toetoo^ into etoiob ft tinni^Mi i fl%| e n Jiri|lieii lei 
toe nde tUee, andbenoe toe floe beoeniea almoet aeolid bod;f, eeenre ftom bat 

eatemalljri eadfkmttbeingaoetnagBttoejointiiWitoleiiliaUetobe doraaflod tf iata/aiialfft^ 
eioiHk b mennjhctariag them tilee, toe nnder end oover (flee, in nAHtlm to toefltoenei^pHHflto^ 
have a gieove at one end and eatie^onding pngectian at toe other, and toe kde tiba Imweaw 
grooved end thru pngeoting ddea,aad tone fitt^ all together, it fa elmut fa nii«»ait,i tn 
and toe flue ie ooneeqoentfy not only very atnmg, bnt very aeto. Flnee oenatnoted aa bale d if#H I 
would anower evray pni|XMe tor horticnltnral heet^l and after toe flret oonatnotom wtoU be 

found very eoonomioaliM they would oonaame any Idiid of tool, and give oft a gnat gnantify aCbaob 
The 6100, we expeot, will toortfyba manutootmed by a eompetent penoB, when we aholl give aftotoer 

nodoe of them.—^A. 


THE ODLUVATIOir OE BOSES HT POTS.—SBlJbTIQE OP grirrig 
Br Mb. JOHN flAtTL, Hubdhjuc Sown Noaaenr, SaiaioL. 

[N naming a aelootion of Boaea adapted for pot^!nltlI», I will oemmenoa with «»»> aidted tor 
a olimbere, aelooting them principally fimn toe Hybrid Chinaa, Hybrid and amne otoeni 

and paaoing by ^ Boaea oleaaed in the oatalogiieB aa Oimben, toe blooma of^toe of vridoh 

boing vary inforior. [How many aniwg Boaea an there wortoonldvafingf] , 

aoBEa aciTED fob cLDonata nr foib. * 

Ain*.>- 

Madoma Andotj pole flodi Unto, baontifoL 
Madame legna; pm white,eantrapabbOMa,* 
fine. 

OaiuaKi 


Hvaain Chika:— 

BUiij, No. 2; pinked Unto, huge. 

Ohenedole; brilliant crimion, laiga^ aiqierb. 

Cnoiteiao da Laoapode; eilvnty Unto, fine. 

Ounetal Allard; brightroaa, large, beaoiifld. J 
' Oenoral Jacqueminot; dee^ lal^ very fine, and 
largo. 

OloiredoCoulure; Terybri]]ientainaino,toadod 
with orimaon, atqwrh. 

Flypocrato; bright mao, paifoot, beantifol. 

Jenny; n»y lilao, large, aepetb. 

LeqpUd do Ilaiuwnont; roey pink; very donUe; 
boaatifal. 

Magna naea; dalioato Unto, large, flue. 

HvBBm Bommoa:—. 

Gherlea Duval; teae,latgi^ veryboautilbl. 

Ceape d'Htoe; doli^ fl^ extremely bean- 
flftit 

BUaahato Blantier; diaaling erimaon, large, 
flue. 

Great'Weatem; reddfabetimabn, very large. 
EeoiieBetbet; nxyoriminqlaige, ^ 

Bull Beirae: btfluiuit leea, very large; been- 

tUiL 

BwlBiont; eiarielorimaai, large, end dwiUe. 
Hppooflalbj ineyolinaMbbeantifliL , 

Hie ArHowing mh et i o n an well adiyted far growing 



Blnto; ^aUtoUnto,flue. 

OaUna; putplitoetlmaan, baautiftiL 
toMted; rma; httge, mdflan 
tmett; deep oatmlaa, large, ftdl, aiqah. 
MmUMa Bayefo; hr^ atoaae; baamifliL 
totiifle; kn^aaae; flan' 

BeadaieNiattiifll |ntpHto wfomai, Vby lapgii 

fan. 


InTllleda BmxaDea; bright nai; laige^ ilaQ, 
beautifhL 

Madame Btoli; palelomrai, poAe^ nqtaib.. 
Madame Zontmaa; cream, large; very 
beantifiiL 
BoonBOir;— 

Bouqnet de Blere; bright eamine; very flue, 
la Grenadier; pur^ito orimaen, beantifol. 
HamdeBt.Oyr; tfoaqr lOM; Urge, baauHftd. 
Fontm Batfoit; tut i‘nn)i jiiriiliali iiilBam 
Nonam:— 

Cetpline M i Tulc aai; eieamy wbiti; Uoantoig in 
cbiatera. 

Cloth of Gold; dear ydlow, large; «««««|».^ 
flue. 

Inmerqne; hmen, large foU.eanin; beant^ 
Huioa; white toadadwitohnuon, fine. 

FMipzo dl Tftet ffondidi lanto, 

Scdfoterta; bright a^^baStTMt^ ’ 
Tthm^liadaleSadura; palaruanfonroriagln 
large dntoen. . ^ 
a dwuribaad pytumidi 
VAgneaiau: Inilliaat orimam, ben btafo^.' 

tifliL , , 

BnUia la Brim; re^pfok, wito white atrW« 
Qiwa ^Of s sfanipi^' • 

to widfa a hiM i; dudmgothaaoB,qtaiftA.'' 
ibain} orianawiawie^baantaii* 
taOn m ee l ia y ; vfoyptok,vuayflna. '4'.< 
aWtopai^, wbfli;tlri|||flwMbmMtoto.fa4’. 

I U&Mtfa to *' y 'v,* 

Oaa&da«adai rich ofowee, laiga, 



on flDtiMiunoriv' 


nr kmm. 


vUte^ dilioiteUaI»«Mta«i flat. 
^SpOaBitpr! aMnBiOiranaljrpMttjr, . 

' nniiH O iwi t ; trUte^ ontn itanr, bwatl ft iL 
IHfciMiinflliiiiiiiirMia; pm'vhiiB, TBryb wa tiM. 

Mn PaaMB iT i i i i— 

;4aHilh*i Undkt e altbn, n- 

vVll||Pmi»Tt»rait; eoloor, a wgni. 

ftMoima • 

Vbnto di llDstdint; pv]^ ii<ininii, Iwtn* 

';;V' m. 

'^Qonutt w Aqaetad 'AonBM; Mgkt low, 
liim nd tagriat 

'Hr..dauli diik<ainuai,li»asdSiis. 

Dn Knt liA eoniiu, la^ sspeiti. 

' Pwaliww I* Hootponiw; ^oiqr Uudi, verjr 
' t a antlM . 

Hiitehii>ef8ali«diad; Wi^a^pttladioH, flag, 
dai BaMlIwi} dwriing criiiiwn, la ^ 

, pttMh (0 benttUUl 

Ow^ Sapfat; in^roH^ofeiqiiiiitsdiipa. 

' AaiMiLi&>i btiUiiDtiaMilwge^ uiflae. 
fMaUw f An; ddiaate Uuh, lu^ and tral; 


' ladp dUaa Aal; bi^ oamune, axtrerndy 
lanly. 

latSatauj ]aflliant^iiatyniae,'nnjrlarge, flmi. 
. Maiiaiaa Be^, naei banituy. 

Ifadama CUOlat; pinMidi arimioii, larger and 
tnantifiil. 

' 'Madame laAy; Wg^t ccinucm, npob 
-IfidiiaaRadeaig; bri^tarimioii, large, Tary 
Sae. 

. Xergulaa BaaoelU; Uiiali, pink aeatre, flno. 
Haile dec AaBiii gioiey ^idt^ per^ Taty 


HdUa Bjpadi bflUiat emaiiie, vary Ihia. 
Ib^aaia; may pbd^ large, and eaperb. 

Otaidaid ofHamaga; <ari8lBalakf,flaadiape, 
taaa t iM. 

tnSlam Jaaaa; Uio orinwm, large aad Sue 


yOnaiiaa da Saina at Kama; ahaiiy arimaen, 
,. . peadjr aad lanliftiT. , 

/•fifoia it Baadmlaaa; tuif oiipieii,, neat aad 
•aad.. 

'■'Saaep Onrlar i teqrorbiioD,ae(yilBa. 
HaaaLaaog; li^eiaBdna,ai9aA. 
LaGnaadbr; aabaaeaUai aa^ybeiatifid. 

. La KadiAal di BaUa; yaiy daUeata roar. 


' M ad aai a Kmidi aOeiayUad^ baa^ 
(UUL ', 
Kariaiwui. bl^ ton, Igiga, aigart. 

Kargoiia b Keyila; tadliaat aarmini; yaty ftia. 
Kaam; imf U(^ emniaa, bSUiat, taauv 
tibL 

Ona a n ; diwadbadadirbkaalnua,baotUbL 
Bonohat; pmpUah oaaaixia, large, aapatb.' 
Bonaiiir da b Kafanaiioa; rdiita wttlt dnm 
centre, luge, magnjfteeat • 

VlaamtedeCtiaa; ahany tad, vary beaolifiiL 
Caiira}—' 

ArebdnkeChaalea; U^teaa nlimgfaigto ba* 
liant etimaon, didiaot, aiqiaib 
(Ham Syhiia; pare wUte; Taty dlaar,1iea«tifld. 
Onmoiiie Snpeiianre; da^etfanaea, ai^eri). 
Bugane Beaahamaia; big^bka^ buitiM. 
Kadaiaa Braon; clear cote edlanr, anperi). 

Km. Botaaqnati araamy irliite, q^leodid. 

Tia>— 

Adam; may Uadi, raj large and magnifloont 
Abieot; tajgbtAnm colour, reiy good. 
Gandine;,toiy pink, very pretty. 

OoDift & Beria; deUcate Uadi, diatinct and 
Bupfirb. 

Oeraniauii; creamy white baff amfae; Tery 
beautiftil. 

HSiaa Bau'rage; oiaam with deep omiiga contio, 
flno. 

GoubanU; aelmat, rOj aweet; bcautifliL 
Ima; roay Unah, large, beantifiil. 

Joae^iiiio Malton; white with creamy centre, 
Bupeib. 

Kimbile; roey Awn, raj fine. 

Mondor; bhu^ &wn centre, boantiftd. 
mphatca; creamy white, lar^ eupcih. 

Niaida; .may bnf^ large and bcaatUU. 

Pellonia; cream with ydlowiah centre, fina. 
Pocibethu; big^apiioat oclnnr. 

Prineeaae Adahdda; fine yellow, raj beautblU. 
Safiano; de^ Awn, beantifiil in iba bud. 
Sonrenir fan And; delicate rota, large aad 
^Icndid. 

'nacomtcaae da Ciaiea; doep golden yaUow, 
beaaliftil. 

Tdhnr; anlplnir, Tory fine. 

Nanmi!— 

Aimda'^bect; pom white, yery bcautifld. 

Ohm Vandd; pabydlow, pretty. 

Klaa'Olegg; aAite, t^pala naa, anperb. 
Naroiaaa; pda kaum, exbemely fine. 
KePlaaTliim; cream yAlta,dwarfhaU^hanu.- 
tifid. 

Vietmieuie; delicateUtah, bamrUfiil. 


^^jitt lNu| ii toi lt,Biiahai»i,€hiaia,lbA«iiAIMaet tc i paino^iHy pttwdl, tat not tmly^m they 
hMOKU lit flat (MtoBii hut lOcewiae In jamnaar. Tbdt wiajMaO^ tm pat^tue fa aapaifar to 
-fitlafainAte cdMBMii lad aom pxcU bmo tliaa tliB S^diiid Pattpatnilt, no iml^ iayahable 
'tk' j na t Oi J faamfapw than, bmow, llate* cmataMl niw heiintUU inbinin hanging yaifatfai, 
i^Kiij^aBtr ldeaiwMrindiflbaaily'Atri^ iifl y^fali, tf onttiTttod fat pofa^ynMld not 

i|MP ftiili itofl in fta fabt waWfaeir yro ftagtwitgy hwo a Utj or fmo. 



ESFESIHESTS on tbs DECniCFOSmON 01^ CABBQNIO ACID BT FLiNTI. 




EXJEMMENTS on the decomposition op CABBONIO ACID JBY PIANTS.*' 

Bt H M. Clou ahs OsAiiom. - -• * 


5 Sr hai bocn long known that the gtcca parti of plonti dooompoie the rorroonding oubonio add ahd 
lepenitB it from the oxygen. The lubmcrged a^natio planii powen this proper^ in a wny hij^ 
degree, and thin diicngage, in a compentirclyihort time, and in the normal condition of their eratme^ 
nil ononnom qnantity of oxygen. Tho knowledge of thia fiut led ns to ohdoie theie plinti tar the 
lubject of lome experimonta which were made with varions ipadci of Fotomogeton, Noiai, Ceiato- 
phylliun, Myriophylhun, and Confiirrm. The aoncluHiona we have formed may be itated nnder the 
fhllowing heodi:—■ * 

1. faflutnee of light .—^The diiengngemcnt of oxygon, whidi takci place very rapidly in loiar Ught, 
bommei inieniiblc in a didbae light, and u perfectly stayed in darkneu. In the latter case, tho planti 
of which we speak, confaary to tho opinion genei^y rcoeired, do not orolTo tho smallest trace of 
carbonic acid. We endoavourod to determino comparatirely the action of coloured glasses on tho 
dccomixMition of carbonic add by tho green parts of plants; and, as &r as the difficult nature of tho 
cxiicriincnts permit us to judge, we have oonoluded that &e actiTi^ of the phenomonon is at the 
maximum when plain and unpolished glosses ore used. The yellow glass comes next, then the plain 
transparent, the rod, tho green, and lost of all, the blue. We ore sadsfiod that these differenoos do not 
hold good with a difference of temperatnre. 

2. In/htenee of temjteratun .—^Tho decompadtion of carbonic odd by aquatic planti oxpoaed to 
tho light in a medium, of which the Igmpomtore rises from i* Centigrade [about 40° Fahrenhdt]. , 
docs not commcnco below W [S0° Fahrenhdt], and appears to attain its maximum St 30° 
[00° Fahrenhdt]. Tho dccompodtion* of carbonic acid by plants exposed to the light in a medium, tho 
tcmpcnituro of which is lowered from 30°, continues to act until 14° 13° 12", and does not completely 
cense till it roaches 10° [W Fahrenhdt]. This result is, indeed, confeirmablo to the conolusums * 
V hich M. ChevTcul has drawn from his observations on the circulation and ascent of tho sap. 

3. Jnfuetuv of the rompooUion of the tmrounSng medium .—^The vegetation of snbmorgod planta 
continues during scvcralmnnths in the water of the ^ine, if afented and renewed every day. In river 
water ^privedof sir by ebullition, and cimtoining only carbonic addin the aunc proportion oa the wafer 
of the Heine, and which is also renewed each day, the decomposition at first is very active, but by and by 
it Ixxi.'iics subdued, and censes completely at the end of four or five days. After that time the intensity 
of the green colour of tho plant is considerably diminished. The phases of this phenomenon are very 
romarkablc. Indeed, it may at first be observed that tho gas which is prodnoed is mixed with a 
certain quantity of axote, which goes on diminishing to that point at which the dccompodtion stops, 
when tho air that is disengaged is almost pure oxygen. It may also be observed that the total volume 
of axote gas which is disengaged is much more considerable tium tho bulk or volume of the ^ant) and 
if the plant is submitted to an elementary analyns, it is found that at an equal weight it contoms mudi 
less oxoto than a portion of the same plant whidi has not been submitted to on experiment. These 
filets demonstrate that in tiio act of vegetation of submerged planti a certain quantity of asote is 
produced by the decomposition of the some elements of tho plants) that conscqucntly.a reparation is 
necessary, imd that the firoe or combined axote is an indispensable element to the life (ff oquotio planto. 
From these experiments we wore constrained to investigate the infinonee of ammonia and ammoaiacal 
salts, and we havefennd that ammonia and amnumiacal salts under wafer in a dose of one ten-thoniaa^ 
in weight, have olwaya been hurtlbl. The dccompodtion of carbonic odd diminishes and stops afilm 
end of some hours. We have, consequently, a right to conclude that the plant asaimilates directly the 
axote gas in a state of diisolation in the water. 

4. ThemotemeHie^fAeehmmttuiMehareiAiothedortiAttledb^thej^imt .—^Everybody may easily 
observe tiiat whatever the podtion of the loaves of Fotamogeton may be, some earbooBte of lime is 
constantly depodted at the superior ihoe of the leaves (we say superior in the sense understood by 
botanists^ end never at the inferior thee. This feet appears to denumsteots that the absorption it 
carbonic add takes plaoe essentially by the superior fime of tlm leaves. 'Dis Oxygen prodneed fay (he 
deeompodtion of oarbonio odd has, in the plant, a perfectly ddUned coarse. Itdeaomdseonstantiymai 
the leaves towards the root Tfam, when a branch or slip of PotAnogsion, provided with a few leases,' 
is plaoed horixontally in vroter, the escape of gas always takes pl|oe by the seetien nearest 
raffienlarestcemilyrf the plant .^ 

* • ' 
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KnoxtLAirsouB noiicsb.—bevikw. 


* ' ’ * lElanilinaiisi iiSnim 

Ihtfmniifiif (0 Mr, jrwHW.—Thii projeot m* (bated I); « few fiiondi of Mr. Mimro to pTMeathiiii^ on hie 
nliianent from the Ometonhip cf the Gerden of the Hoitiealtiiid Sooioty of London, after anrviee of thirty 
yeBi% with a (light bfeen of eateoia end reqieet, and a haU-crawn (ubacriptian waa entered into fer the puipoao. 
nda vaa inunsdiatdy wannly reapondedto; not only by gardenera, hut by lomo of the nobility and goniiy of the 
land. On Dec. 23, the Committoo and a fewfeionda dined together at Btanronara Hotel, Kew Bond 8tr^ Mr. 
CHendhming acting aa dhajpum and Mr. £dmond((of Chiawiek) aa vice-ohainnan, and on that oocaaion Mr. Monro 
waa pieaonted with a bandaome Gold Watch and Chain, bearing the following inaoription r—■** Freaeatted to Mr. 
Donald Mimro, 7X.S., by 360 of Ma fricnda, aa atoken of reapeot and oatocm, on the oecaito of hie retiring^ after 
tonty yaar^ aerritodu, from the Cmatorahip of the Gardena the Eoitioultonl Soeioty it London. December, 
ISdO." In pmenting fee watrii, Mr. Glondinning^ pronaunecd a reiy high eulogium upon fee character of Mr. 
Manns not only aa aonnocted wife faia aciontido and profcarinnal attainmonta, but alau fer hia eatiinablo^uaUtice 
in prirife) life. 

It afferfe ua much pleaaure to add feat the Council of tbo Hortieultunil Booioty have granted Mr. Munro a 
{iorhia long aaritude, wbibb will enable him to paaa fee remainder of hia daya in oaao and ccanfert, Tbut 
ia a jnat tribute to merit, and alike honourablo to the giver as to fee nocivor. To other . ictiea who bare old 
aervanta, and to the employara of gaidoncn alao, we say,—go and do likewise. A balance sheet of nceipts and 
dirimiimnonta will, we bdiere, bo ferwarded to each subsoribcT. 

Obfatowieii BmHeiMKral Secut ;/.—Dee. S.—The offlce-beaion fer 1861 were eloeted, and varieua prises 
awarded tax frnita, fenreta, and vegetaUea, sent in for oompetition. The silver medal offered by fee Society fer 
fee bast ooUection of dried speoimens of British plants, induding Fitiecs, was awarded to Mr. lobn Andersen, 
jonae^iiiaa, Sdinhurgh Botanic Garden, bis ooUnotion eontaining 040 species eorreetly named, and arranged 
aoooidbig to fee natural ayitem; a aecond prise, wife oertifloato ^ merit, waa voted to Mr. William Smith. 
Juumtyiuan, Ssperimentd Gordon, fer a eoQoetion eontaining about S20 apoeios and varieties, likewise arranged 
aanecdingtofec natural sj-atem; Messrs. 1*. Inwson and Sunf prise of two guineas, fer fee heat colloetion of drieil 
gpedmena of Hardy Permraial Herbaceous Plants, waa awar^ to Mr. Thomas Fairley, journeymen, Edinburgh 
Botenio Garden, who produced a meat excellent collection, containing l,8S6 species and varieties, arranged oc- 
oording to the natural system of Lindlcy, as given in the hist edition of ^ VrgrlaUt Mbigdom. Among fee otlior 
artidaa exhibited wno fruit of Baracha viacoso, wife a apmplo of jam mode from it, from Stewart B. Hare, Esq., 
Lodnin House; aphmtofCnpreaaustorulasa from Mr. tTohnWilkie, gardener, Owvald House, accompanied by 
6 eeu imnni eat ign mentioning its hardiness at Garvald, at an elevation of 1,300 feet; a large coloured drawing of 
Tfeteria Begia, by Mr. Jafftoy, Woriistan Ledge; anid apeoimons of the Glen Dwarf Drumhead Cabbage—stated 
to be a valuable variety fer agricultural aa w^ aa garden purposes—^from Mr. Handoayde, Glen Huraories, 
Muaaelbniq^ 

- 4 — 

EtninD. 

XHCfi^opmiU ef Otrdmuif, am^ramg iht Shmry ani PnuUet ^ BtrUaihin, ItormUurr. Artortailliire, unA 

Jamfa ag pa Oardmmg. By J. C. Loenoii, F.L.S., H.8., fee. A new edition, eoireotod and impeovod by 

Mrs. loctxni. London: Longman and Co., 1860. 

As '• standard wmk, London’s “ Enoydlapndia" has long hdd a high poaitiaii in Horticnltural literature, 
and it must be oenfeaaed no other book in the 1!!n gH»b or any ether language supplies snob an amonntrf inferma- 
fem on tbs aubjeots upon which it treats. In the present edition, some of the objeetiona b ln parts have been 
expunged, and, so fer os rdatea to the history and seisnea of gartoing, it is much improved, ^ving niooived 
aaristenoe from fee writings of Dr. Lindley, and also personal ■■»!■*■"«« in Ooedogy from Prafeawa' Ansted; 
in Chemistry, from Pro&saor Solly; and in Entomology, fimn J. 0. Westwood, Eaq. To those parts, and 
also to fee history of Gardening; a great quantity of new matter baa been added; and we wife we could say os 
much tortile cultural port; buttmfeeompclsustoaaaertthatthatdeparfmentisnrither sofrillnaryet somodcin 
aa it ou^t to have been. For illustration, under tiie head Pine Apple the only now matter is an ortiole frdm 
Mr. EC. 0. Ogle on the Hamiltonian system—but not a word ia said of the largo Pines grown at Qunnerfeury, or 
those at Mr. Purdy’s, Bayswator, or at Trenthom, and no notioo ia taken of Kill’s treatise, or of tile Mendon system 
of growing that fruit Again, nnder^oloaa, not a word ia said of Dnnean’a, Mill's, ta MooreTs systems, or of 
the splendid Meloiia grown in Ireland by Mr. Walker, or thoseprodueed Item Trenthom. In Tines tin greatest 
novelty ia the CaUlng system, now seven te en yeere iM; and in Cnoumbers tim works of Smith, Allen, Weedon, 
Mtila, Dnnean, Ayres, or Moore, are unnoticed, though the last throe ere allowed to be the bert oa lix subfeot 
These sm grave omis s ion s, and such as on^ not to have ocomred in a new edition of a standard work. The 
aa^lricisma ofsnchnatiicsa asHiool, Haw, Had Abereroinbie, thoughvahialdaiatiieir fey, are now "gone out,” 
and thou^ they may serve ibr aon^ariSon wife better ^yataii^ they feould not hove bean retained to the exelu- 
Sioa of modm fanpravemeate. Tie lists of fruit and vegetables have been revised by Mir. T homp s on of the 
Hcrtioultiiial Oardsna, and genstelly the adoMioas ate very judicioua, and the beat kinfe in each Bat being indi- 
ealad by a facial mark, ma|es them still mote valuable. Ticswatk is profiiaety Blnsixatod, and beoutiflilly 
VfeVi ■nd,asawhbls,isaaatttiiarity wbUhevery gsadenershouldfertiilyhimaelfwitit.—^A. 
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THE C/IRDEIKERS' AMO NATURAUSTS' CALENOAfTPOR JANUARY. 


FLOWER OABOm—IN-OOOa DEPART¬ 
MENT. 

• OMwanwArv .—X floor uttumn (ad nxtj winter 
then wo liAvo Juit oipetienoed in the deportuig yaa, 
bve nidj been leen in our ohengeaUe sSmAte; and 
hence, whore nUnte hnwe been •mofoAj attended to, 
the^ ouf^t to DO in oieoUent ooimitinn: when we wtj 
ozeallent oonditiott wo do not mean the; ahould he in 
free growih, but ahoidd look freah and health;^ with 
the aeiiaan’o growth thoroogj^ niaturod. Some of the 
Anioia^wiil now bo adraaeiiw into bloom, and when 
the oonaerratoTT ia kept tolenUr wai^ or it ia (dantod 
in the moat nholtoEcd port, the Luunlia gmtiaoima will 
begin to anfldd ita dolioa^y coloured uu exquiaitely 
acented bloaaaniA than which, at thia ibative aouauu, 
nothing can be flner, or more deaorving of oxtooaive 
iniltiYation. CamoUiaa will alao be advancing into 
bloom, ond can muat be taken that they do not niow 
the want of water, or the bnda will bo caat oif without 
oponw- Theae, with the planta from the atorea and 
onihid-houao, the Hyaeintba, Tulipa, and other bulba 
£mm tho forcing-houac, with a few Xloatha, Epacriaea, 
end other planta fiom the groonhouac, to m nothing 
of Cinenuiaa, Violota, Mignonette, &c., from the fiamea, 
will impart a gay and very interoating apuparanoo to 
the conaervatoiy at thia acaaon. To preserve me flowon^ 
keep tho atmosphoro rauiat, but not wetg water when 
necessary, more especially the bulba, and keep a torn* 
pcratuie of thorn 4^ to fiO”, rising a t^ dogrea by aun- 
hcat Tentilate daily if possibl^ if only for a ahoit 
time; but avoid dimighta, motu especially if the atinoa- 
phcTc ia at all Ctonty. , 

Urmgny. —Tlie tnxa will now bo in a dorrannt • 
slate. Slid henoo Uttio can be oddi-d to former directions. 
Do r-ot, bowovoc, luqflcct to piuiio and dean flu. trees 
tbonmgbly during the wintia', rueoillooting tliat tb 
more you do at this auaaon, the Icaa you wul have to 
alk-nd * when tho busy season of spring oumoa round. 
Tho timiioiatuin miut not fldl below 40", for ^u{di 
wo road of anaw..clad Orango groves, my oapeiionoo of 
nearly thirty yooia, cuahlcs me to say umt a very low 
n-mperoturo ia not good tor thom. Where now burdom 
have to be proporod fiir planting tho orange, now ia a 
gmd time to proceed with the work, and no tribe of 
plants ia bettor suited to cover the walle of oonaorva- 
lorioe. If tho etook of small Otanmi trees is largo, 
some of the fiwwaideat of thorn any be intzoduoed into 
tho forci^hnnae, ibr tho sake of a little early Uaaaom. 

Arnqp Hmr-Moum. —Hon busineea must now 
co mmen ce ia earnest, and if not alroady done, a lew 
pl a nt a of all ki^ Amarican plants, Ihaian AsaloiA 
Bnlba, llosca, lilaea, fto., A»., muat be introdnood, and 
stortod gradual^, iriiilo toweida the aid of tlu month 
a good Made of Fbikt, Sweot Williams, and Idly of the 
ViUley, loay be started gradually in any pit or other 
flavoanUe aitiiathm. In the fbrdng-houae tho temn.< 
ratoio ahould not iUl helow £0°, and aa tho diyt in- 
creaso in length the tempentun n^ inorooae ahout 
A a-week, until it attaiiu ammimnm temperatun 

of 60 and maximnm of 70^ by fire-heat, allowing the 
tempeiatuiu to inoroaae IIT ^ aun-hoat. Give air 
^y, If only for a short time; ayiinge the ^aata every 
fine tnxntkhng, and keep the etiruMphore tt alU times 
moist and goaiel. W. P. Anna. 

GREENHOUSE—HAED-WOODED PLANTE. 

In thia month when we generally eiqpeot herd froet, 
it la neoeaia^ to oielude itw eiqhning ee little flre- 
heet aa poasibla. A ten^enhita of aoont 40 dio^ba 
the mark; but ia the day it dose not matter ifJt rise* a 
little h4^, paitienlatly where the honie oontoina 


flowering plant!. Bevary oanftdiiotto openthefim 
aaahea whm the wind is cold and outthrmand b« an: 
to sprinkle the floor and shelves ooearinnaliyiftar mu 
flre-heat Althon^ fiw tha most the plinta iri 
bo It a atand-itill i yetnotimeshowdheloetrnuataii 
pngmitions flir the oominggpeing. Get plenty of p« 
(dumped, emdn broken, |Mta wiened, tnd have J 
neduieaa a good quantity of lilaan tnndl prirUee ft 
mixing with the soil used in potting. Menyenltividai 
Bielbndaf oharcoal; hntltiiiifnouaetoherd-WDode 
^enta; in fimt, it does more ham than good. Finii 
traialntb or ^ying anything that rejmret it; and i< 
moniber that you oannot hem to tram a riant too loa 
Hyonwiahtomeheitagaodapeoimon.—JmmPuiBS 
Lea-Bridge Boad Nureoiy, Leyton, Ksier * 

Jgja rt Awy.—Bat little our be added to tho-diieolhm 
of lest mimtii; the same genrnelpiiii^ee prevail, am 
mnat be obaerved. IfflrroareonligedtolMusaAtoki 
care to remove the early flower^ kinda, ea Imyao 
des, Ardena, Tiainix eoanneiL Aiigtata major, £Ie(^a 
Mimbilia, and the like, ee mr ftom ite iafluonoe tj 
poaaible, or they may bo too ibr advanced hefhre tlu 
ahowe oomo on. Tw oare that none of tire plaati 
know the want of wato: even at this aaaaoD, but toka 
equal earn that they leoeive no mine than ia obaoluta^ 
neeosaaiy. Fires in hoath-houaes should be avoided oa 
much aa poaaiblo, but etiU wo ere no advoeatee fhr tire 
fteciing ayatem. A few degroea of float nuy do no 
injury to a lot of half-atarvro and indurated plentai 
but young fleo-growingspecimsiu will rut he himeflteii 
thoeby, more eapeoiiuly if they are in honaas wditie 
Area are aomotimot used. Though tirere ia not mneh 
to do among the apcoiinona, the time will soon eniva 
when the youiq; plants will require potting; and hence, 
preparation mnat bo made ibr tho imeration. Pots 
must be washed, crooka end charooal may he broken of 
various aiaca, iiuiuld can he prepared, and all theee 
things will facilitate the work when longer dqw and 
tho busy aeaaon arrives, and the sinl will be bensBtod 
by a thmugb a&etioa, and even a little ftoet will nut 
do it any injury. W. P. Ana. 

GREENHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

JWargimimu .—^Ihoee pbnti iriiiah on stnmg and 
vniU-rootod may now bo drifted, to eneouiage a free 


_dry. Stop aomo of the planta I_ 

flowDiB, and uin out all small shoots; bxA oaieflilly 
for decaying loaves, whibh hoibonr dainp, and ate very 
injmieus. One ortwo wateringeof lime and soot-water 
may now he given with advantage, ee it wiU deitaoy 
the worms thtf may be in the ool, arid impart a flits 
dark green ooloue to the foliage. Stake these that 
require it, end tie out as thin os poariUo, to admit tire 
sir ind light to the centre of toe pleats, wUidi iriU 
greatly strungtiien thorn. When tire ^aats ere dwaif^ 
pegs may be mod to faring tho duwt* down to the 
ed^ of tile pots, ibr the pots to be well farnished with 
the fbliigo in a'Pehugounm ie a groat dsaidsrattim. 
Stir the sur&ee of the soil oooasianally, and tim-dtesi 
anythatmsyieqniro it If early flower* are requiisd, a 
ftw jnay now he removed to a stove or warn honae, 
taking lor tire pnipoao Admiral N^nr sad Alba Ifnlti- 
flora, wluah are the very best lor eariy Ibioing ; Amda 
and JanOT I^d, ia tire ftaiiy diai^ am also be ftmad 
good tar that pn^oas. Shonld then be «iqr todeatim 
offtesbafltedibuldbaUglitediBlhB i ft ar ii oi m ; inihot, 
it is bettoa to shnt imhthe houiee beftn the son haa left 
dram, whirii aavea pudiing tire fires too hard hi the 
esifypBttof tiisovaiinS; fiir the lam fits that ia and 
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better.* BbenU the ▼eether mtm nnld, ft Utde fire 
3 i aeooMwy oooanbiudly to diqiei the dan^; of ooune, 
the luiiea muat be open «t the Mine time, to allow the 
vapour to eaoape. Give all the air poaaible ererY 
favourablo opportunity, but be caroftil to avdd all oolu 
dnuii^ta, wmA do nui<Amlanhief. Be oareflil in water- 
Av smdh of auooeH depoida i^pon tiiis. Water 
ncoe but tiioae which are d^, and water thoee wolL 
Do nrt allow them to atand d^too hmg, or the bottom 
loavca will beoame The fkuuw vaiiotua will 

require to be kopt a little doeor than tiw foregoing aa 
they ue rather moro delieato in conatltation, aod as 
th^ bavo an abundanuc of leaves they will often require 
thiiming. In pottinu them be aura to give fden^of 
drainage; diver sand ahouM bo liberally used in Iho 
oorapoat. Fumigate ocoaaionally to prevent the green 
fly maldxig ita appwiiraoe. 

QiAa0<aciaa.--11ua ia a oritioal aooeon for theao 
plants OQoaeqaonily thov wftl require a gi^t deal of 
attention hi watcoiug andkeepiiig fioo from indeeta. A 
littlo warmth is nooesaaiy for the more dolieato kinds. 
Remove all deoaying loaves as thny appoor; peg down 
tlxo Rhoota to tec annaco of teo soil, that te^ may root 
nn tee stems, wbibh will givo strength to teo plants. 
Muft into lat^ pots sucli seedlings aa are lar^ enough 
or piidk off teoac teat may have been sown flsr late 
flo'i^ng. A light turfy loom enriched with wdl doeom> 
poBod manure and loaf-rnuukl, adding a liberal quantify 
(ff BHlpr sand, wiQ bo found indi^nsable for teuso 
pHanta Drain ftnely with oharoool and potahords. 

OimrwioM. —Rm^ve afow of teo most flnwaid to a 
warm ^use, where they will oomo into flower dina^tly, 
and bb't^eftil for bouqn^ and ifooondve purjMMcs. If 
large plants are roquirod shift a fow into 1 mm pots, mid 
pinte out teo tops to oauso them to grow butey. Tiooi^ 
or peg down to loep them open, and do not ^w them 
to got too dry, white will oauso them to go blinA Give 
all the air pomiblo every favourable opportunity in fine 
weather. iSunigateoeoiuionally, and dust with sulphur 
miy teat may bo afibetod with mildew. 

—^If largo and oarly-fluworing plants sic 
req ui red, a few of these should now bo started m a gentle 
heat. Cut tee old plants down, and they will bo found 
to throw iq> strong shoots from tee bottc^ Assoanas 
they have broken shako them out of tee ted soil and 
rqrot into agood riteeompewt Strikenfr^w cuttings ns 
soon 08 long enough ibr bi'ddixig and other puiposus. 

JtoHMM.'^Tuni heaps of sou and monuru trat thi^ 
mtty 8 W(X)tun. For spring potting bo cucfhl always to 
liave swno honaod frir present puiposeii, as mute injury 
is done by potting in wet sous. Wate pote in bad 
weateor tert te^ may bo r^dy whm wanted. 
—H. Koaiun, Broouland's Nursory, Bladdioate. 

FLOWEtt-GAHDEN.-OOT.DOOB DEPABT- 
MENT. 

It is said teat mssand flower-gardens are expanents 
of the minds of teo gpdonen ofthd present day; and 
no doubt they are. Butt like bR other manifeatations 
of mind, there are evidont marks of degrees of attain- 

oa^toted'aralHOu^ttobMwrathasaQiflintjeot Stili[ 
WB teink there mi^i be a greater ,apcein«at in emr 
fiowBr-jpudens thin teen rewy i% if the pTincMos 
white nave boon, from time to nme, alfrided to in these 
direotioBB, were better undentood, and more strictly 
adhered to In practice; end if more heart waa terown 
faitCLi^ werb^ it would bo sure to give to our 
Bx^ In small ai well us in great thinga. Ifath^Iike 
bemg tone to tee wok we ham got to do. Flower 
gariunin^ like lU syatosa based on true pitecatees, has 
tee teenu^ of advaaoementbound im with it; and, 
teenftvo, its oonno most boon waid, mddhfldn be lean 
in new and more beaatifril fo^ of devteopotncsit; and 
tf can ia exeidiedin dnwbigmit ^ana fat gaometrioal 


flower-gardena, to avoid aoute-n^edbsda, and substitute 
in teeir stead those fbrms of flgv^ partaking more of 
tee carved line, A sort of oontinnouB action will bo 
given to the eye, in foUowing sute graoeftil linea, and a 
oignify or expnnsion, and noedcmi of outene, Ixudiw- 
iim on bMtifol; beoiuse ainiptidty and iutteligi- 
biuty will be seen evtuy where. Fiant aloo your flower¬ 
beds in such a wify, teat tee figure^ aa a whteo, may 
appear really larger than it is; white can readily bo 
done, by keeping tee subdued raours near teo oentre, 
and teo warm o^uis at the outside. The oflbotivencsB 
of warm cohnirs oompared with cold, under bright aun- 
light^ tented be attended to; and thus may be brou^t 
out more perfect forms of bMUfy in our flower-gaidons. 
I would say to young gardonpis, puisne the study of 
massing flower-garJeni with oagerneiui, and bo oan^ 
to selurt for your new oirangcnumts, jilaiits whioh ore 
boautifril, cunre, and dear in teoir o^urs; and rest 
assured, if you are working tens diligemtiy, matraials 
will bo inwroutet with your own being, white wiB so 
sha^io and fraliim your tmmgh^ test when tee day of 
ocuve servtOQ BrrivM, you wm be nndy and strong in 
your own might; and teough your outward form may 
obongo its semblance, your young ideas wiU over live in 
remombranoo. 

JUffuiint .—Look every now and then over store- 
pots, and boxic of flowi'r-gardon plants, and dear them 
of aU rotting luavos; and it may bn odvantugnous to tee 
plants to itum*thorn round to teo lii^t. While the 
principle of life is fecMo in uur plants, water and at tend 
to Ihom accordingly. IsMik at motlicr Nature how she 
acts, in teat boautifte law eff odaptatiain white exists 
among idl created teings, and gathi'T inummition from 
teem. I would not bo in too great haste in ]ininr‘- 

I t time ouuugh yet. IfyoubKikatwiirwalksin 

* rainy wi*ateor, y(ni will soc whore tlioihults ore. Lcav(‘ 

* aU mig ground as xtmp^ as poMsiblc, that tlie air and 
irost may art upon it.—Joun Cati^ Bedford Lodge*, 
Camden Ifni, Kensington. 

iloM Oardnt .—iWuming teat all requiring protec¬ 
tion is preparod and ready teoted a teangc to frost, tnko 
place, and as ffie weateor has been so favoiimblc fur 
flwwBzding planting and otiicr garden work, littlo 
can bo dme during teis monte oxc^ forworcung, at 
all ojqmrtuniticB, die prcpomtlQn eff s^ ibr beds, plot¬ 
ting, and whatever H may bo wanted for, and treuehing 
and ureporing ground whurc it outed not bo done earlier 
in teo season. Keep the stock eff plants ia pots for 
ibruing from heavy rains and snow, but lot te^ havo 
idriify of air, day and nig^^ whilo teo weatecr is opim. 
All tnoso dial are to bo forced into flower early in the 
spring should bo primed early in teo month, am those 
to flower later in tee spring by the end of tee month. 
After they are pnined t^ must be earefriUy pro- 
sorvod from extreme fl’OBts. Begin to place teem 
rather fi«tdy in teo forcixig-bouso or pit, particularly 
towards tee mid of fho monte, nd toko eare to set 
teem In a pi^ where they may have identy of li(^t 
a]idaun,anaairwhenthoweatevisflivoanilijo. Force 
ly, os fast foroiiig will moko thorn week and most 
ukelyto&ilaltogcthw; teeriowertho fbroiDgiB oarriod 
<», tee finer the bloom will be. For frirteer diroctions 
consult previons calendars. 

If stooks for next season's wor kin g tie not already 
pdantod, they should be got in with as little delay as 
possiblo. 

In taking leave, after a t w el venionte's labour among 
Roses, I bone the observatioM 1 have made have been 
found uaoftu to teo readers of this intereitine periodi- 
eaL 'Whatlhi.vestatedhssbeenteereauUofpno- 
teie andeloae ebservatexafriranoiiftiflr of yearly and it 
will give me great pleasure to aftad any one tee 
neana of iadgi& of tee value of tee direoti^ I have 
giveii.-ei& H’lliLLAir, WeSteriuun Nuiacoiea, Kent 

AlrtonftffB.—The atoto of the weateor during Janu- 

. ■; . ■ .■ ■ —T— 
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ary u gezior^ 3 r so nnodtaiiif tts MgsrdA WTere 
tiiat it bo hotter to do&r plaimng opentiaiu to 
injr^xtent fiir ■ tune; mubh, buwuvcr, may be done in 
the nriqr of nnintation fur more uttlod open treathor, 
ouob aa dnuiiiiig, tniiidimg, md biuging fbnrard a 
auiiply tif HnapiMto -nwiy for immodiato lue when »• 
* quired. 1 huvo all along advocated both the adTanta(||o 
and nooonity of early autumn planting, but aa tine 
uiiinot always bo dune, wo must malm the best of good 
wi'utiior in onriy spring: it is, therefirre, donbly nooca- 
wiry tliat wo enould make what pmpmtioo wo con 
this ittuuUi, so that no time may bo lost when .tbo 
weather serves. lit those porta whero tho planting is 
eompleted, there is muidl that may bo dono ui t^ way 
of IwoUing and makiug tho nocess^ pioparatiuna fiir 
turfing over such apoocs aa roqniro it, tho removal 
of all uiuighfly ivfuso, tho roniuins of former pbrnting, 
or the pronings of tro^ Laying down turf s^nld bo 
drfum^ until sottlud open woathor, ns thrao ia alwaya 
catra tmuldo, and fioquently much loss of turf in- 
oiUTod, when this is proaocutod in frosW weather. 
SessuuaUi) oppurtnuitiia mnat bo taken advantage of 
to lart in a mial stnuk of soils and eompo^ and theso 
will bo mwu boiicfitod by frequent turnings and oa- 
pusiiig fresh surfait's to the atoias]iharieal infiuencos, 
NhrMUrrg. —^I'ho fbreguiiig remarks, as rcfpirda pro- 
poratinu fig future pbrnting, will a]q>ly with equal 
I'onst here. Is-l a liberal tup-dressiiig no applied to 
estaldisliud sliruldx'ries, and as dry Vi'athcr eoeurs tho 
necessary pnxaw of fiirhing up must bo followed up at 
overy opportunity. In wcll-ustahlisllod tiiiuk Virub- 
berios Uiia prueess ia not abeolutely neeeasary, but iu 
tluise. of rvciuit formation, whoro uie ibliago boa not 
uivensl the soil, or near the Imnleni, where more neat¬ 
ness is Toquinol ill coiisoqumre of its being brought in 
moiv immediato eoutoet with tbo eye, it is not oi^ 
ni'Ti'ssary but also ailvontagtsiiis fur tho ]danta tlicm- 
^dves, beeanso it aids as n root-pruning ois-rotion, and 
lends to onsun- n rompacL habit of growth, uud a greater 
degn-o of intlorusiamee. 

Thu tbilowing will cumploto my short list of de- 
dilo siirubs fin snuiU gori 
Woigelo 

Kuonymiis juj[mnious. 

Kbomnus latifoUus. 

Jlulusia tetraptera. 

Kilns ootiiius. 

FhilaiUdphnstianbniuiniii 
■ — tiuribnndua. 



-elegans. 

Arirataa ovata. 

Pom 'ttya ongustifalio. 

-niucniiiata. 

Cotoiusistermiorophylla. 

ratunaifolia. 


ColycanthiiB pimcox. 
Hydrangea queraifiilia. 
Viburnum ja^niea. 
Ilex lotifidia. 

-ciliato. 

Oanltheria Bhalbm. 


Isiycestcria fonuosa. 
C'istiis ladauifurus. 

- ruseus. 

——— piupiirous. 

—— fiirmosua 
— corbarieusis. 

- inarginatus. 

- - ^ candidissimus. 
Esnalloiiia rubra. 
Ulicium fioridauiun. 
Huvaua latifolia. 
Konthamia fr-agifera. 
Arbutus Hiiedo. 

Andrachno. 


lleutabi corynibosa. 
Phiilyroa ongustifoUa. 
edia. 

oleiefcilia. 

- , Falaana hnbrieata. 

Tho above ore aUveiy saitoUo for phuiting in 
(smspifluoiu situations along tho borden; the b^- 
ground may be filled wiKi ooinmnnar sorts, aa common 
and Fortu^ lanrols. Bomo of thu beautifii] pink and 
erimaon tlionis lihnald bo intermixed amongst them. 
Lists of this kind might be greatly extended, Imt 1 have 
only aimed at notieiug a few, whioh being both desir¬ 
able and eoailv ptocui^may botaibly selected small 
prnprietois who only require a few good and interest¬ 
ing things. donir Cox, Refflcaf. 

FBUrr-GAltDEN.-lN-DOOE DEPART¬ 
MENT. , 

Roierjf.-i-■When fruiting pines aie awdling, their 


frmit maintnin a tolerahly moiet atmesphere; but set 
eautumsly with any that an iafaloimi, as meirtnre upon ' 
the orgau of fruetifloatian will at this s^iaon be fiin^ 
oxoaemn^y inimioaL Some of the more fivward df 
the spring fhuteis will now be showing fladt; end 
thendore, towards Hie end of the month, the bottom 
heat must be sli^tly iimroased, andalitUo extra mois- 
ture given to the roots, to moke the plants throw up 
itreng and healthy. If the bottom he& is enpdiod by 
tail; fresh material muslf be placed hotwoen the pots, 
ta king care to stir the.old ton dis^y with a fink or • 
pointed stiiik befiire the now iaplaoea upon it. Increase 
the heat a few degrees towaids thu onu of the month. 
"Where frniHng pines ore planted ont, the bottom heat 
must be sUghtly ineieosud as befiire (lireotod, eilhor by 
inorosaed supjmos id dung to the linings, or by tsnks. 

SueetuioH TVA—Tbosu will still bo comparatively in 
a dumumt state, but if the weather is fiipciumblo at the 
end uf tho month the strong plants intended fiir oatumn 
finiiling, may, if the pots are ftiU of roots, reeeivo a 
sliifl^ and be pbiood in a pit by themsdves, 10 os to 
indnee on esuiy and vigorous gyowth, fi» upao this 
muob of the suooess of producing fine fruit in the 
autumn depends; the bottiun heat, however, until tho 
plants get into' ^wth, should not exceed 7S* at the 
txittom of the pot, and a niAt temperature of 60“ will 
bo ample for the pra^t, ollewiiig the pit to rise a few 
dogroes in the ilay tuno, or by eun heat. The yi^g 
stock will require a little water occaaiumiUy,^Mpecial]|s 
in pits heated by fire heat l*rqiaro sails, tan, At., fiir 
a ^nernl shifting next month. 

Vinerff .—Tiui Vinee in thu osrly house will now bo 
in bloom, nnd thorofiiro tho utmurt cantUmnust be 
observud to maintain a steady temperatore end genK 
utiaoephure. X)n not on any oecount permit tho heat 
to fill! below 60" during tho i^ht, but, on clear bri^t 
days, 70" sbinild be the minimum of fire heat, taking 
euro to introduce a stream of warmed ur as long as pea- 
sible. Ixsfic to toe intenuil burden, see that there is 
no dcclennen of heat and mid, if reqnisHo, fioih heat¬ 
ing matonals. Latu houses must be mnnegi'd according 
to lua'viuns diracticniB, and a third or fin^ house, if 
notWHsory for the siui^y, must be stortod, obsenring to 
commence with a low tompereture and to iaeroase 
gradually, as great haste is generally bod speed, more 
ospeoially in early fiireing. 

nan to ibti.—Where too fruit is set, thin, and, as 
soon as K is largo munigii, push tod planta along, fiir, os 
too runts here on imdor pnqiur control, no need be 
entertained of the denis sustaining iduiy, that is, if 
prepofly treated, totoiduce a frw fiesh daats tho 
txigiimuig and end uf toe month, observing the roles 
previoualy laid down aa to temperature, so. Tho 
plwts swelling firuit may be asslstod ooeasionally in 
bridit weather with a Ilttlo a-oak numure water. 

Soutine. —^Fropare dong, leares, ton, Ac., to form 
hotbeds to start small suecossion Fines—also for strik¬ 
ing Vines ondVthor potposcs. Oot toili, pots, crocks, 
Ac., in reodinots fiir a raieral potring next mon^ 

Jinm Binurcxa, liowaod Ptric 

Sift. —The early house may now he set to wmk. 
Where toero are plmts in pots and tubs, it is pnfraisblo 
to BtmttooBo jlrst They should aU have a good water¬ 
ing. Byrfaige two or toreo timee a dy, and maintain a 
moist atmoephero. Bema with a ni^ tomiieiature of 
4/^and ^ eourse at a fiirt- 

so as to an adnmoe of 8* or 10^'^nfiMdnagiTe a 

litHoeir: they willnotrequiremnohat toeprosmtstage. 

Petehta .—The sitifioiil heat in the eeny house may 
be increased fi* or C* in the day, bat ilbt quite so auien 
atnidit. A stoi^ temperature of 60* toould be thned 
stdnrfii|j;toe time toe peoitoee are in flower; ft dwnld 
neither MnmrfUlapuiydMrcaa beyond this. By keep¬ 
ing op a nii^t tomperatore of this kind wb&e the tceesm 
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in itmvt Mbr'tddag srery tdrintin of lao da^to 
j/miUBtr of ur, ve fiavo nerer fidhdto gatflTosioaa 
ai Biaiqr imit to wt aa ve IwTe to rip^ Aafoanaa- 
fto to^ boda to awoU, ajrrioghtg ahould Be diaoonttauad 
bbU the. miit arc aU aet, whin it rniiat he lenunod. 
Hu nolituie of the atmiaiihere tbould ha atSU can- 
tjpoed until the floweta begin to oapand, when it ahenld 
ooaao until the ireet an out of flown,and the fruit ia 
aet' Knowip^,aa.wu well do, the evil aibctt ariahu' 
from oreihattuig—that ia, bf aitifleial meana, eten n 
theriakofbei^ thought tedioua, we again hegtoia- 
proea on the minda of OUT roaden^ the neceaaity of being 
caifftd fat attendlpg to Un atate id temperatundnring 
flie period the paiunia in flower. Ventilate etaH tiuifi t 
aa freetoaathe atate of the weethorwill permit Ifthe 
aecondoaiiee he atartedeixwBeka after tiu>flnt,andthe 
aame tnatiuent he gitran to both, the fruit ia the former 
'wiUheimaheutanunthlatorthenthatiaflielatter. If 
the late oeuaea are not dnaaed and tied, no time ahonld 
be now loet in doing ao; the fioet thonid alao be hept 
out of riiMH by iighting gentle fltea in lOTorD weather. 

AtmetorrM.—^The foet batch of theao plaata muat 
have every attention paid to them at thia aeaaon,—for 
thon^ no jdant it mote eeaily managed lato in the lof 
ton, atiU, at thia aeaaon of the year,they require a little 
mamgameut to get good cnqie. If the weather be ae- 
vere when they am in flower, ao that they can have but 
little air and a good diwl of fli^ under three circum- 
Otoneea t^ atrairbuiiy flower will “ go blind." luunlor 
to pteveu thit at miuh at poatibla, aeop them near toe 
glaai, give plenty of air, aM a rather low night tempe- 
ratnro, end water with tepid water. A aecond batch of 
danti ihSal^.be iutToduora about tone weeks after toe 
nrat, and a bateh every fortnight after during toe aee' 
tini, to at to keep up a regular miueoaaion.—U. Bavi, 
Gardener to Lord Stourton, AUerton Park. 

Ommihr Bmm .—The direetioiu given lent month 
will atOl requin to be attended to. The weather ia 
loM flivounale now, audit willnqningnat onern on 
too part of the gardener fur too next rin weeks to aoep 
toe pltnta in a growing state. Bemove all male blus- 
aoms .ta they ippear, mind that toe foliage be not 
ahaded by ovenrowding^ as, in that ease, they soon bo- 
euma yellow and imh^toy; remove every unsq^tly 
leaf ra tost toe glass is partonilariy clean, as light 
ia too oidy agent bc^d the control of too gardener; 
heat, air, and meioture, he eon inpply an too wanta of 
^ planta need them, but lights the meat important of 

te cannot control, altoou^ he con greatly aaalitby 
dueattention; flrat, by nmng sheet glass, and, aeoondly, 
by dim attention to washing too ghm un every oeesaion 
whan then is toeleutqipearencaofdirt upon it Keep 
a moderately low ni^t temperature, and a humid at- 
tttuaphon by day. 

ihiiip-M—TUs wiU still bo on 10x1000 dnMrtment 
fortoe gardener for toe next tone mentos, Toepbmts 
toot bm been potted ol^ and an dmwing two ran^ 
leaves, must have toe centra bud pijieBrd out, if tom 
an intended for too dung-beds; but if they in intond- 
■ ed for tndiia-wuik, they muat not be stomied, as they 
an likely to make men root hj beitig loft ontira toon 
by stomung. When seed ia atul to be sown, it will be 
of ser^ to place eaeh seed onBimill lump of peat 
about as largo ■■ a walnut and 10 plaood at mglilar 
distiaeci ia a toallow pot or pan, and eovored about 
half an inoh with light pnty ami, they vrill soon begin 
tovogetato. Keep them on a bottom hoot of not Ins 
toiai 7 <*aadneartotoegliias. If toon ia any danger of 
ntiee taking toe aead, it will be well to place a gjoeo of 
cloan g^hta over toe pot and ramovo it ta won at the 
idanta apnear above the autfroe. Lettoeaurtkoo of toe 
aead bed bo atirred fraqnontly, and ^ lininga made up 
with awaat flmnonM dung. Otvn Ibundaiieo df idr on 
■II fc y imr iHfr oooMknta 

AMsh.—C oUaot aU matoiiala availahia ibr fonuing 



suoooatum bedt anrdi aa laavet 

thi) daag mdl woxkedi and thm will w litub: 

wooddioo to BBDoj yoQ, Itttif & iW aeawm. 

Mduu^A. Mwi^ of aome apprqrod eiriy fhiii 
aiuntld now be made. The hbio treetmfant we .for on- 
•eumbere wiU be amlioibl&^Wx. Ta|Vib, (Aflcdener 
to Colter, Eaql, Qtieefhftm». * 

FBUIT QAllD£N.»OUT-DOO}l 

r ment: • . . 

As there is nothW of importenoe'to Wadded'to what 
I have alreadT caSod attention to in ‘the two jnmous 
CaloDdan, 1 sball takolSbe opportunity of eaying a lew 
words rai traiung fruit trees. 

The diffiqrent modes of training have boon muon die- 
onasud, and I boliove Undue impoitanoe haa been at- 
touhod toitby aome writeri on the aubjoot. It muat 
bo cunfoaeed that a hudafuscly-trained tree haa a very 
boautiftil appearanco; but thia la not tlie aole end tor 
which it la planted. Kumeapua fimdftil modea of 
training have from time to time boon rooommondod; 
but to aeeure ponnanoutiy-hoaltby trooa, they diouU 
bo made to aaanmu tlieir natural poaitiun aa nearly aa 
poaaiblo. ss to ibeol and trooa: 

for tiuno the nu ayatem is nxububtcdly tho 
bonausc that is tho most natural form that trucH ao arti- 
fleially placod can bo mado to aaaumo. In common 
fim-trainbg, much muat bo loft to tho judgment of tiie 
cultivator; but there ia a mode of fan-training called 
Seynurur'a, whivH u truly ayatomatic. The mace vi 
caw brant^ and dioot ia ao clwrly defined, that auy 
ono may, in a diort time, undcratand the ayatem. '^y, 
then, ia it not adopted mcxre gonorally? maybe oduu 
1 wn only account for it in tiiia way, tliat it will not 
Viccoed iu aU boUb and utuationa; and 1 have the mure 
confidimce m atatii^ this from knowing timt one of ilio 
sons of the imginator oi tho ayatmn iwind not bring the 
troos under hii care to aaiumo tiiat uniformity of ap- 
pcaranco which tho trcca under hia fothor'a oaru hw. 
Much injury is dune to trained fruit-treoa, merely to 
give thorn on ortistical appoaranoo. Tlio branchos oro 
atrainod, mad the aap tms^ arc tom and loccratod at 
a aeaaon of the ymr when nature is the loaat ablu to 
repair tho damage. In aome aituationa this may bo of 
littio unportancfl, but in othem H ia tho first procuieor 
of gum and canker. 

Tho Aprieotf Cherry^ and iVun are uauallv trained 
fon foahum, but Bomctiiuea horusontally. whero tho 
walls are low, the latter ia tho beat mode; butabkmd- 
ing of the tvm ^atoma ia a fiivourito {dan with mo, 
which I will explain when 1 am' speaking of tho Pear. 

itof and Apjd^ trees aro very gonmally truned ium- 
soiitally; wd thia ia, in my opinion, the bent system. 
Thoro u an objeotiun aomutimoa itar^ and not with¬ 
out a reaaon cither. It ia that for high walla^ the troea, 
if trained horiaontally from a linglo atom, are ao long 
inroachingtiie top of it Thia may bo obviated by 
firati training H ^-ahapod, and aftorworda horiaontally, 
according to tho fiallowing plan:—^Drivo a nail at the 
top of the wall peipendicular to tho atom (xf the tree; 
at tho bottom oi tfaio widl, and at four foot distant from 
the atom of the tree, on each aide of it diivo in other 
naila; from tho top nail to each of the Wer onea make 
on the walla atrai^t lino; on thia oUioue line bend 
all the branehoB frm tho fon syatem to too horisontal, 
so thid they are about a foot apart ^ thia plan tho 
txuca will covur the wall in a much ihmter ^aoe of 
time than tiuy would by training the branoharjiori- 
aontoUy frnn one atem. 

Tbepraaoat mode of training GooaAmp buahea ia 
tuaoeptible of gnat improrement At present, in nine 
oaaea ontof te^ the faruohea are ao near the ground, 
that aftorit heavy ahower of rain toe fruit ia covoroa 
witodfrt; and again, when too fruit ia ripe it ia in tiio 
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tiApoadkilApwitionUidito dBjRnir., Iieeiio 
'(Arieotin hwAig tho brantihM » neir to file ground, 
md Ibr ftitoMintaal to train two or three at them 
to tlope net hi{^ before I allow-them to fimn a head. 
—H. 0, liri^ Carfle, Sont ^ 

. ’ ■ KITCHES GAHDEN. 

iWlflto heavy rtdna Jure lendored'the eoil too wet 
for catryu^ oh lotting qperalionaof any hind; fhrthe 
leei dwurtmder eucheiroiunitannea tho better. AasooiL 
'bowevm^ aa it becomoa anffieiantly dry, taw Pcai add 
Beane, of ttip oarlfoat variotiM, on tome well ebultored 
border;' aiid eonfo at each ahould at onou be lown in 
pote or shallow boxes, and ytaoed in any aitnation 
where artificial protemon can bo sSSjidod without 
Itoat Tuwanla the ond of tho moifth, aow Badiahes and 
oarly Uom-cstro^ in framoa on a gentle bM-bed, and a' 
&w CauU^wer-aoeda sown eariy ii^ boxoa Will be of 
great nao. Huataid and crcaa, aa naual, once a-woc&; 
prepare Aali-learcd potatoes for planting in biaea or 
pots; cover fieah patohoa of Roa-hole and Bhubarb, or 
remove a portion of the latter to the mushnxim-houao, 
whirb ia dorididty the beat prance. Examine caoli- 
foiwor planbi uemT gbua, and in frames; remove all 
diTaying Icavoa, and ^ve them an ooeasional dusting 
with lime and MHit, to prevent the ravages of dugs. 
Additional oovotinga in severe frost will bo necessary. 
Kepair box-edgings, clean and roll walk& and proceed 
with altcratiuna whenever tlio wcfttigrr will permit. Zn 
frosty weather wheel out oa mueh manifro as will bo 
iki-t^'ssBry for tho undressed quarters ;^as this iun oa- 
juntial ujreratinn, thatcau bo done with much leaa troubls 
than at any other mrind. For miisliroonu, &e., ace 
former directiona.—J. OnA«i.i!B, Ciaidoncr to C'oimiel 
tahlcy. Ncwhall, Balislmry. ^ 

WILD FIAJACEltS POD JANUAllY. * 

WiiiO flowers it would indeed be vain to aook at this 
sensun at the yoai; only some fow seodlmps of our 
gardens are enmed so for to withstand the icy breath of 
winter aa to |mt forth flownta at this season, and uhlr < 
tills 1 x 1 mild indeed, it ia to the oonaervato^ we must 
go foi .1 bonqiiet Yet there oro certain plants whiidi ora 
pmiuliarly the plants of Christmas, niplnciiig the long- 
withered flowen with bonicB, tho si;^t (w very name 
afwhichiauidiaaoluldy connected with this season, oven 
by those who scarcely coat a gliuieo upon tho more deli¬ 
cate wildlinga'of the “summer wood." 

■■ Wlim the year its oonnv hath nHed, 

And bitmaht hriidit Christmas bsek 
Forth to the weuds wltb merrie hew 
Td ffuthcr In tho Miseltoe.'' 

What may be tho origin of the pleasant custom now 
cunnoetod with this plant wo cannot say; but it ia well 
known tho Miaeltee was a aoeted plant with our Druid- 
ieal forobthora, who wont flirth to cut with a golden 
aiekla the Miaeltee which grow npon tho Oak. It ia 
mther nmarkaUe that the riant (whioh ia a true pont- 
aito, becomingnatuaUy gndted lathe branch on which 
it growa), ia Im froqnotttly found in the Oak than on 
tho Ap^ Hawthmm, aw othor trees. It has been 
suppeaed by some that the Dmidio Miaeltee mi^t hatm 
bom the Lorantbna enropaniB, aa allied plant not now 
found in Britain, which ia eapeeially eonfliied to tho 
Oak in the south of Europe; these reooive more proba¬ 
bility, however, in the notion that tbia very rarity of 
the Onk-Midetoo niay have caused it to be espeeiaUy 
prixed by tho Droids. 

It ip arid that the onstom at deooratiag our houses 
and dturehes with the Holly at Christmas has also 
deoeended to oa from the Druida, and that thefr idea in 
thus deoarating their dwellinga with theoe groenpabining 
leaves and gay-seoilot heniea, was to aifoira tho mlvan 
apirite a aenmniial proteotion from the ftestund riild 
winds.— X. Hehkbet. 


E hearts we go. 


ANIMAL KJOrODOH;' 

(i|tinTBOiioov.-:aJKQum oil oatun is tRnppM in 
dorimesaand tho wfotiy, blast howta icmad our 4w«|- 
Ihiga ma^'ng tho oborafol flrp, doubly weMbw; a 
I thought must oft^ arise in the minds of tifom whoy 
"like .oursolve^ an demit admirers of tfaoie. fiity 
thhin otUed hinhv—^whete do flhey nsas tin night m 
this melemantaea^ of tha year i ^.istiiis'tsapnttrir 
their hiatmy to whioh IJiwro deroM aama-litm m- 
teqtion, 1 vnll endeavour to oxpjiin fte nsult of nqr , 
reat^inhea. * ' 

Beginning; then, with aa'old fovouritey tluiteamw- 
,(AHaar damatieia), no bird hai ao 'krat a varied of 
iDoating-pIaeoa; in trees, in imls, in ataoka of 
whept and hay, in of ont-hauacs, in eliininey 

pony in spouUs in Apgrema, in w by the alia in 
dwellings, and-in pigeon-na u s e a m alLof whiidi he 
'ViU lako bia ropoae. He is a follow that appoan woU 
with the wiaid and himaolfi and, althoDjn at times a 
little mischievous, ought to bo toqnetod for his rioae 
attariimimt to man. Ho peneoution can drive him 
from our dwdlings; you bear his chirp when the 
dates ore ulmuat craduiig under theheat tS a July oun, 
and there you will find him when thoao dates ore 
thickly covered with snow,—then let him dwell in 
pcuoo. Tho Itobins (.KytAecandaaifo) generally ehoDSO 
overgieons oa rooatiiig^laeaa; they will also enter 
out-nouBoa, and I have ibund aome fow in holes in 1% 
thatch. Ihose Uttie hardy birda, the Wieift 
ifylM nuvpeat), altiioiq;h mtiior pugnaoious at aome 
parts of foe year, appear on vo^ firieudly termi now, 
oflen deeping two and threo in a bed^^Mft fre¬ 
quently trimn throe from foe aamo brie m the thateh 
of on unfoouae, whirii, with holes in atariu, qipear to 
be the prinei^ plaoea in which they naaa the ni^t. 
Tho Oroat Tit (AnHsiqfori, Blue Tit CpmutanUmt), 
Crie Tit (Anw efor), and Manh Tit (Amu jMAuAris), 
arc very airoilar in their mode of moating; holei m 
treea, in ataoka, and in foe thatoh of ont-hon^ are foe 
places mostly aelected. I have oan#d tho Cria Tit 
alao, whan bat-fbwling, from amongst evergreena. The 
Lim^tailed Tits (Anw eamtatui) roost in company; it 
ia aaid that they generally arioct the branch at a tieo, 
upon which they dt rioariy huddled together. I have 
never diacoverad them in that dtuation: the only 
plaoea that I have found them In being vriiin ooverta 
and uttotml evenpoons. 'Evotgreena are alao the 
rocsti^-places of the Groenflneh (CbwriAnsiuiw nifenis} 
and Tannct (Zmaria wwwieWae) ; the Choifinrii (AfojWBa 
noMt) I ham ao seldom mot with in my h^finrling 
exeundona foot I cannot with oertointe metk to its 
fovoorite spots tar roosting; but I think they will In 
found amongst the taller deocription of evergreens. 
The Mountom finch {Fra^iBm mmlifiriiig^^ » said to 
roost upon the groi^ but that I cannot ifflim, never 
having met with it at aiqr time 'during my night 
inmblM. TbedBlackbiid (Jfsnifo tabmrU^ Thrush 
(Jfsnila sHuaM), and Bedwli^ (Jbnda iimta), are much 
alike in their habits of ranting, foirit ev e rgree n s being 
the placn they rimoat invanahly dKioae; but Uui 
Firimhni(J(ani<aj)«iBrfo)diflhrawiddyfromtbom,peaa- 
ing the Di^t upon the ground amongst ooans withered 
herlnge, a aitottian in which one not aequaintod wBh 
their habits would hardly thU at lodkmg for foem. 
The Btariinga (flIWww mlfaru) ehooso large reed bods 
in yrhich to doao away the dreary winter n^iita. It k 
a very intorostingaigw to watch one (ri these rooatlng- 
plaeca juat befine aunaet, to aoe than utiriag Bto ril 
quortm in ^toehed putics, when thoy perform some 
booutiflil evrintiena npon foe wing-enow towering 
ilmoat out of d^b then riuliiiig doim wifo the awift- 
ncas of <a vriiiriwiAl and* atoppiiig anddenly wlm 
within a fow;yanla of foe neda, mey oommenae a fliqi- 
ping of their'wings aa if wifo foe intention at tUgbt- 
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ftnU ume caowi of oliinn or from more -wmd- 
tona^ fbm win ngnin go tiiion^ neorlv the moio 
A na it to ^cnulF Quito dork before fte loot 
4bek Hi eottlod dinin. During the wbolo of tbto time 
thov keep un a moot inoouaut ohattoring : an old^- 
lard to at timea aelootcd ai a noating-plaoe, but it to 
inrartobly in the Ttoiiiity of wator. 

ne Bodu (Cortm frugihigiu) and tTood-pigeona 
(CMaaiia ptbmiui) ohooac aituationa muoli alike—tho 
bate biuchea of trcKe boing Idio upota they aoleot, witb 
tide diSbranoe: the TVood-pigpona are alwaya found 
hi^or and cdoae to tho atom of tho tree, the Beoka 
aateoting aomeaof tho lower branthoa and peithing 
nearer ue axtfemitiea. The Skylark, u long ea th^ 
ground to nncrrfered with enow, p^en moadow land 


I inKnay litn^lidt that la a littio aboltcrod^ 

when they may M MCitjm a moonlight night cloecly 
aeated'together. H. wAitxlt, Wutdwieh, Kent. 

Ehtokoloot.—D i our laat month’a notieo upon 
inaaota (inito.n. 348), wo more particularly notiecd tho 
hybetnanon oijnaoeta, eitiier in tho egg or pupa atato, 
■M theae flnm tho quieacont condition of the animal 
dating theig ooatinuanee, naturally appear to bo thoao 
atataa the moat likely to be uiidm^e during a period 
when ^ angnuit of lompontura to ao lowaa to prevent 
aottve li& and when in not the food of vaat nnmbore of 
dheae d^mtivo oreatuiea to not in oxiatcnce. ITaturc, 
howtrar, ^ detemrined aome vaiiatirBia from tlito 
ippaiaai^ moat natoral atate of oziatenco, and we 
And that there an some kinda of inaccta 
^^UoSWdhe winter in ibe larvio stato^ whilst nthera 
obonr m perfect iniMfe, but for the most port arc in & 
state of inactivity. 

The inBOota which pais the winter in tho larvic sUto 
are which at period of their lives reside in 
ibniofeBrea more or Icsi remote ftom the open atmos^ 
phera. Haay of ttneae exist aaUrvefer a lender period 
tiinayear, aa, fer instancy that of the Conunon Cock- 
Cbaflbr, Goat Xotht Ac. Ineae eithor burrow to mat 
dqitbs under mond^ or axe protected from the cnld by 
nmag whhm 1^ shimpa of lareea, rotten wood, Aa 
0(tocetei^^UiXi|Whidh are hatched late in the autumn, 
lihawiae paaa the wintra hi that atatoj lecreting thesn- 
■etvea la aomc ihiritered hole (w oavi^, or preparing 
iriifrohdhalitotiosaferthcmaclvea. ThnalheeateipiUar 
oif the Goat Meth feme a eovormg.of pieoos of wood, 
frutoaed together, end lined wiUi ttlk, whilst the oator- 
pflltf of ibo Tortriz engiutiorana flnda ite way to the 
shelter sAirdod by tho eye of poan, where it feeds on 
the rind till spring enables itto rosume tit more urdi- 
uaiy feast of leaves. Many aquatic inaocte alao pom 
the irinter in the Iitvib state, burrowing into the sM 
at botten of ponds, Ac., whilst a few terrcitriBl 

r ies ferm little aodotiM, such as the caterpillara of* 
Teined*White Butterfly, aocroting themsalroe 
in a ease under a oommon edbering fennod of 
hteves. I have already aBuded to fhoeo larva which are 
Imtehed uery late in the aiitamn from eggs coverod over 
with 1 ^ ooet of s^nten, which they do not quit witU 
‘ ie frie case with the coteipillm of tho 

SnsineMoth. ^ 

'BataocnsidetablenamberofiDteete actually hyber- 
aste in the peiferi state. Buoh is the case wifn the 
OoiDBOO Wasp, Humble Bee, Toitolee Shell, Peacock, 
Brimetane Buttorfliea, Aa In thcee caaes it ie the 
feiBa^ jaseot whUh snrvivoe the winter, in older to be 
nafr te depoeU her egn in the spring, when thm ie a 
ftteh ■i^plyoffeod.^twoiild^eiiTkristo mqiiin 
h^ fesj.0F wBc^ier, this takes place with ipedes which 
teolte nelarra stetoon ^ laoMof tMWB^ Mwein the 
iMhteM'oftheButleriBesibovwste^ TheOater- 
• vpQtef fead m frettlaa wUsh ^ down to tee grauad, 
rtewt if • fenale Trirteiee ihdl B uttai ^ wen not 


gniilod by this instinct, she might dcvMsnt her vg^ in the 
autumn, on plants, which inwufeUowing spimg would 
no hm^ exist, and ewnsoquonfly the brood would 
prrish beferc they would find a fresh supply cd nc^ca. 

Bohmid, to wDOm wo arc indefetod for some valuable 
observations on this subjeot, says, that he nev^ fennd 
or heard of any entomologtst finding a hyberaating , 
individual of the Common Uoekehsifer, or of the Htag 
Boctio, and suggests that it is only those insects whiiS 
exist but a short mHoU as larves, aa moat of tho tribes 
of Weevils, Ijody-Birds, Ac., that survive tho winter in 
the perfect state, whilst thoeo which live moro than mio 
year in tho lurva state, as the spocics just mentinti<>f4 
are deprived of this privilege. The arrival of cold, su 
soon 08 tla hylMonating inuots have ensconced them* 
solves in &cir winter abode, produces oflbets upf»n them 
iiniilar to those which take place in the Doniinusc mid 
other hybernaiing animate. Their animal frmi'tioiM 
ocoao; and, according to Spaltenspni, they no longer 
lirrathe, and have, in feet, all riie oxtf'mal syniptoxus of 
doaUi’; and, however mild tho atmo^ticru may lie in 
winter, tlto groat bulk of hybeonating insi‘cts, as tiiongh 
conscious th^ no feod could then hr procured, newer quit 
their qnarten^ but quietly wait for a renewal of their 
insensiDility byafresQuceessionuf <»Id. Water insects, 
indeed, soem to bo IcM subject to its influences than 
Vivostnal one^ os I have often observed tlio Wattw 
Beetles swinging about with as much agility as in 
summer in wat^, upon tho tey raviTmg of wliiidi 1 
have at the ^e been skating. 

One of the situations sctectod by many of Gie smaller 
imocies of Beetles is the thick moss at tho roota, and on 
the trunks of trona, foot of walls, banks on dry, sandy, 
and morslty plaoea, margins of ponds, Ac.; and the entc)- 
mologist wj|^ flixl his labours mnply imid if he will 
,teko Ibo trouble of collecting this kind of mnem in ban 
during frtisty wcatiier, and brining it homo. A little 
plaooa on a deo]^ dish or sunk ^te in a warm room, 
wQi in a few n^utes bo alive writii small Culccqiteni, 
Aa Tlime abould bo collected in quilte, and may be 
killod by immersing tho quilte in H^<ling water fitr a 
few seconda. I have known entomologista wJto have 
regularly roooivod bags friU of tills kind of moss from 
the Now Forest, Aa, during tiie winter season. It 
most, of course, bo as little shaken aa possible, kciit 
frmn a warn Tomn, and laid snouroly in bogs. Many 
insects may also now bo found hy stnpjnng off tho bark 
from decayed treiw witii the da^r cw ^buk knife, and 
also by d^fring into tiio rotten wood in which ‘wrimis 
kmds of gnlDB or maggots will be found. Thesn must 
ho taken careftiUy ou^ and placed writh a quantity of 
tho decayed wrooa into a jar, to watch thoir transfeuma- 
tioD. Htems ofjnthy plants, euih aa the Cunwnt, Bur* 
dock, BraniUo, Teazlc-hcads, and various other rimilar 
planta, mukt also be czamin^. Bramble twigs, which 
oxhilat a small orifice at tho end, are sure to afend tiw 
collectin' ^mrieus intereating kinds of Hynumojitera, 
including sovmwl kinds of Bees, whose eoonoiny is in 
the hig^iost degree ourious. Tho oolloctor must also dig 
round the roots of trees fer Chrysalids and Beetiea. • 

Ihe preceding obaervationa ore, as will at once bo 
perooived, appli^le (mly to insetea living in a natural 
condition in the open iv: of ooone, iuerte in hot* 
housea and itovsa arc much leaa influenced ly the wuto 
season, and it ia xnoet ^baUe that the limps, Mealy 
Bug, and AnhidM continue to multi^ thioufl^ont tiw 
year in somi litnationi; aWbou^peraapa, to a much 
■mailer extent in the miMle of winter thra in nmuner. 
Some obserratienu have been made npm this head, but 
it tequirM a ttoeh more extended aeriee betere any 
definite reouH can be ofatahiedL This ie, ho wever, the 
more necnaeaiy, beoaaie thoee an preefeely the insects 
wUtfe an the aaoco aBBoyixig In their atti^ from the 
extra cm tad ettentbm beibowedjnteB Gw ^aats to 
wfafeh tiwy w^ attaolied.--J. 0. Wanwoon. 
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Qamatiagi_ 

ata^uuDmn|derl,ll9; fXfMqri ill 
OttmatB, on (B.J.LOWW) • 91^59 

CUmate of the BOmatoyai 
Clipped tMek eM cLip or nne 
mental garamUl (fi. N. Hampb- 
reys) 


laife, to tna^taafc • 
nrenuatloB me: ad 
Camattmui mem), 4^ fl» 
eotew (O. Qlinny), 47; mOr^ 
hodcs (b. aim); 117; Um^ 
Hau iL'S.ttnm J , . 

KghltiAn ef teleV '' 
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now oiMm, awMn, ftauie 
•t(E.lnriBftan} 141,180 

now itad, ocunnfMW IM 

flMl&o^Mir , . • . MS 

Vontaff Mil. dboottoM tar, dag., 

li7|Mt7lbl I Oet, 140; Nor., 

107 0400. Jta!. . , 098 

fMBf Utt .... 8U 

fniMliw oxtaBta, Ustonr and evl- 

tairoaf.m 

iUPWrtoii tHW- .... 080 
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-QliMa,Mita( plan ^ 0 . Cot) . IM 

GndM taiOTiininiii (S. N. Hnnu 

. oShb woman, anMlWiiiiait of 

Ml 

■ M# ML*at tr^ far pne 


OOrtniL — **4*10* 1 rlalta to: 
nBSS^ IM^Snieiltanl So. 


'F W yto Oordt; SkdecrAqiart- 


Miivfitarr fVr. F. Ajm), 

Ooo., 048; Jm. . 


, *SfiSSisi 

Fiw lOofO {}. Ooodo), Ang., 

■fells':* 

.J.t r Mii j i nwn (r^HK .Ml K 


'■’.“‘K’sw 

nf (if .ivw> 


F- 

MllWt, IMiOcI,, 

l'?“r=T 


f« i Mn..tm HMhIM; Jin. 
A rt oi ttn m {J. Cot), Aug^ 88» 

Soot JtOO; Get, 140; Nor., 
lOS: W.S44; Jta. . . 

SirnbWr (J, Odk), Aug.. U; 
flopt.a00; Oet^ 140; Nov., 

190; W, 044; In. . . 

norlito* flowm {T. BorncM), 

Aug., 88; flopt, 101; Oct., 

1«; Nor., W; Dec. . . 

Fralt gordoBL: In-door depart* 
Bwat— 

Pbiorr (J.Rimeer), Afig., 59; 

Repl, 101; Oot., 148; Nov., 

197; Dao.,048; W . . 

yiaon (J. gpeneer), Aog., 59; 
S^aoluOet., 149; Nov., 
in; T)e&,%; Jon. . . 

Pnudi Hoiwo W* Roul), AngM 
54; S^, 103; OoL, )5(»; 

Nov.. iM; Dee.. 845; Jon. 
Cueumoor houso (W. Faylin'], 

Aog., 54; Brpt., 108; Oct, 

150; Nor., 199; Dee., 840; 

Jia. ..... 

Fnilt gtrdtt: OotAoOT deput* 
tnnt— 

Rerdr fhdta (11. 0. Ogle), 

Aiw., 84; Mept,, 103; oi^, 

1^; Nor., 109; Dee., 846; 

Jaa ..... 804 

Wall frnlta (H. C.ORte), Ang., 

54; Bept, 100; Oet., ISO; 

Noth 199} Dm.. 840: J^&a.. 094 

Xltohni garden (J. Cburlea), 

Ang., M; Hept., 109; Oot., 

151; N«nf., 189; Dee., 847;. 

Jan. . . * 

Gardening, nicsxlopcpdla qf, ror.. 
Gardexilng, pleaaurea of. • 

OaotnM n im JlHgfUi . 

OaolOieiia Unifonlana, 84; * G. 
bracteola, 805; O.fmtw, 305; 

G. odorato, KIS; Q, ooraiMia. 

805; O.KMdn . 

Genera urimidlna, O, irerf- 
Anva 95; Q.ltremanni . , 85 

Gudlojiu, craMtbreeiUng and ral- 
tnre m (J. Cnk). 199; brbiidU- 
liur^erM) . . . . 199 

OtoiHoliia natalmab Wfllmconunua, 

109; O.aOldfaidiennla, 840; 

_ro-purpnrpUH, 849; Gledio 

hia gandavraidH dtiinna . 

Omdonla javanlea , 

Gongnra maeulata JcrdaoltU, hli* 
tc^ and enltQTO . . . 78 

GooMbendei^ new: Pnmo do 
tiathoye^ 178; Neine Clnnde d^* 
Gather ... .072 

OeoMbemaa, prep_ 
treea, 59; priming, 19D; train* 
lng%.C.Ogta} . 

Gnuiciv eaeiUing t Junanon. 10A; 
'aoBlDoa ponaelie, 129; laabel, 

186: Muaeat Jena, 187; Muabiv 
Cal^ba ..... 207 

GrammaaduM ehloneflon, 0; G. 
panMraaMaa*. .... 0 

Onuw cloth.98 

Qravnarda, raggeetiona to jdaat . 99 

Oreranauae, manibremont of, in 
Ang., 51; Dept, 09; Oet, 147; 

NOT., 104 ; Dee., 848; Jan. ! 801 

OremlMiue plaata, hard wooded, 
BHiithiy toeatmant id 

51,99,147,104.841,801 
Oranhonao plaata, dor wqgdea, 
noothlr treahMBt of 

51,00^147,109,849,001 
^Oywoya fragnM . • . • 84 

tT«v**. TIetarto, 181; B. oornllata 168 


ftti onni, wvi., *1, I 

W . . . 

Be^ninm dnyrolonenm • 
HeraeWaa WUnalmm • • 

Bknalagoa, eUmaSa and vegetatta 

H. 

Rd^tKd^moniUy treatRMOtt o^ 
51, 2«» 949} Obtof^ 


varieties 70; raiatng and exhl* 
biting (O. Glenny) 

Ho^ultural Hooie^e exbibltiiMi, 
July, 80; meeting 4, 7^ 110, 
159,810,839; gatuen, rlalt to ; 
llortna Brltannkma, nrr. 

Doya atropqrpurea, 119; U, omi* 
aoea, 119; lion orallfoUa . 
Hydrangea Inniuicrata & pleho . 
HymnocalUit Bnreklana . . 

Uypocyrta gmeUla.... 

Hex ulcroearpfl, 075; 1. corxnifn . 
Iridaeeg*, Cape bulbom, eulture of 

(M.Baul). 

lMttamahrmflor8,85; hSeemant^ 
Iry, adaptfiii<ma and bMociatlMU of 
Orifftthii, 25: J. hvdrangott- 
/vrmi«,85; I.n^cifolU . 

Jeffanem plnr 

wapbasrloa, 070 ; 


effect 

UHbittent of 
Bailey) 

I lArdiaalMiltt bn> 

lilght of tmpieiU forpata 
Ughtnlug, effi.'Ct of, on trera, 
i.ign Aloea, aorml. . , 

lilinm puiriilum, 70; L. Widlidl 
>inim, 199; iMUugifinmm 

j aeuttinna, nnuttre or (j. ureenj , 
l.ycoijtu cUryeoidera . . . 

'Maoroatigma tuplatraldca 
MnlMU emofbnaiJi 
Monurea, utoorplin and fixation 
of by oartha (J. ’Ilrn’en) !• 

'* Jlbo-Iineata, 84; 

..iO-Uneata 

Jfoptrtf m4aafto .... 
VeiLnlUa nnignlfloa, 110: Jtfl Sroe- 
fiwfo, 110; U. MeboULiu, 161; 
M.n*aSw . . , . . 

MekHia, monthly ftoelng cd; 

54,102,1 

Mntxoaldenw buxIfaUa . 

_.« n deeoratlre plant, (B. 

Ihialer) . . . . . 

Mltraria m*mmi*«i** .... 
Konarda amjrieodeanlla, 830; M. 

oontorta- 800: U. alUfloni 
Moeaea, oulttration (O. Lawiam) 

Motion in plaata .... 
Monaaonia riegana . 

Montan ottofaialltaalmonea . 
Maatan Ftoonlaa .... 
Mnnro, Mr., teathnonlal to • « 

Mnahroom, onlttntkm of > 


Myriatieo moadlta, hlatory and 
^deaeriptlon of . . . . 

Wyrtna tatnentoaa, blitory and euL 
tareof. 


vf^TfWi^u n*iita«Ft * 

AwiiiiM; XingdoBi**" 

Omlthotogy (H. WUtetey), 
Ai^ 55; Bn^ 100; Oet, 


Ang., 95; Bn., 100; Oet, 
UT; NOT., in; Jlee., M7; 
Jan. ... 
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Eatoauuovr (J. O. Wenhroou}, 

Anc., 58; 104: Oet.» 

lU; Nor., 300; Soc.,340; 

Juu • • • • • 300 

Togrtttblr KlnRdam— 

Wild . flowcm (A. 

AuK« 54; Nep,, 103; Ool., 

• 151; Nov., 100; Doe., 947; 

Juu ..... 905 

NrrtarfairH, monthly enltnrr nf, 54, 

109, IML m, 240; monthly for- 
clnir nf.M, 102,150, IW, 245,203; 

Rrnoral euHnrn of, 130; Hprlng 
pruntaff of (J. Towcn*), 253; the 
Htanwlc^ ite blntory und doeorij^ 
t»on. 120: ttttinino of (H. C. 

<Vlr).904 

Ntrip|K«nde rhryMintha ... 35 

New 1*butn: qf rtanf^ 

Hrm-iMt fitt^rud^ or 

MpbiTH nibiiU .... 135 ' 

NiitiufR, cullivntitm of, td Hyoti (J. 

Ivixonj.305 ; 

Niitririou of PlHDK nroraw of (A. i 

Ilcnhroy) . . . . . 267 I 

Nriiiptupa mirnintlia ... 303 

(ilM*ronia triilKhliM . . . 1N3 

(hioiitoBlo'A.iiius rullim^df . . 261 

ihlimltjfCkiMuni lurvluin, 2U3; (J. 

(‘ttroMUuin.2C1 

Oncidhini M'rmtmu. 7H; O. nUrre* 
tom, 12H; trilbiffiir. 136: f\ i 

13H; (1. vmilr . . 

Opuutift Stilminnii . . . . 2H1 ^ 

OniiiKcrv, iiuiiup'm'*nt of, in Anp., , 

AJ( Kcp.. OS; riii.llO; N^n., ‘ 

101; IW.,242; Jan . . . 2U1 { 

OrthtU'lmuM*, nuiiiuifl>iumi of, in 
Aiiff., 2.51; Mil., <m. iM., 116: I 

Nm., 1111, 1>M(.. ... 213 

OnuiliiJoi.^’, Alin* 5.'. 103; 

ilct., 151; Niiv., lUU; lltH'., 217; 

Jan. . .... 205 

Oxf'inl lluliiiiie (i'u'iUti, ,;uMk' tn, 

n V. . .... 7 

P..iiiraiuanracaipa, 37.^' f.ltmyr* 

.Mitf . . , . 275 

l*iiiaih ltfo>iil.'tii<ialiiiimvo . 20.1 ' 

1'ttnMi‘N muiiihh tsvatnimt d, 

53, 101, 140, 107, 245 
l^imvi .ia hrtmmbyllu. 110; i*. «/- 
Mmsi, lift; P.MtriAMliH . 120 

Pamlltiim Mi'diiraxi 
2^nri'//a .... 120 j 

Pcttpli, qmnir prunine d (.«. Tow- > 

m 252; inontltly (siUturc nf, AL 
102, 150, IBH, 346; munihly for¬ 
cing of, M, 102, hlO, 1WI,.S^ 20.1; 
tndnli^ of (11. C. ihtle) . . 2ftl 

Pear, monthly coltura of, .54, 1(0, 

ISO, 196, 340; tnOnliiK of (II. C. 


POftr, BouNtH'lan .... 
I’clernooiunm, new floriiit*e vnrle- 
tlcH, 41. SO; propertiM of (O. 
OMinyj,42: monthly traelmont 
of; 51, 08, 147, 105, 949, 201; 
hotue ftnr . . « • . 

PcUnanluma, ftwoy, new, 7, 50 l 
1*9. d (O. Qlenny). 

to erom breed ew of 


Pcndmit, or wcepliisr trociq (< 
Xeir) 

Fbnrbltls Umbote 
PhUodoadron pertuMim. 

PUn, new pemmial varletleab388; 

IwotwrtiM at (O. Otanny) . 
Fbyllodotnii OMdonli^ 9S0; P. 
ereiMfiti, 990; F. i^Rlker 

Uttaa 
jmmuuy troat- 
14t, 187, 945; 
J ooltan, 

O. Glatty) 


Pinka, montlily treateent oL * 

Aa,101,l47»387,945 
I^nka, dwarf, of Verrlm . . 935 

Pinna Uin^dfcdia, timber of » • 176 

PltcalniM JackK^ ... 905 

Planlmi and Impromii, bi&ti to 

(J. Con).175 

Planta, uavfalaiidoniaiiiontBL^; 

aecllmatat^ (M. Haul}. . 986 

PlatyfUnium p r opoae d aa • Motion 
of l U wnnla ..... 153 

Plum, JcflbnNm .... 998 

IHdyponum euapldatum • . 990 

l>olyautbu«oa, moithly treatment 

oi . 59,197,945* 

Partluidin plutontha . • . 189 

]*ottinfrplaat» . . • , 197 

l*otentillB, tta enlture iHd propat- 

tiM 7. m 

J*roft!Wiional dul moral training 
(W.P.Kenno) . < 7A181, 2. 

l*ropvrttm of floriat'a Howera (0. 

Gleimy), Priurgcmiiim, 42; Ffoo- 
lev, 80: fancy I'elargcmluin, 187: 
Camathm, 166; Potentllla, 167; 

Pbjux, 238; Cliryaonttaemum, 

263; iVnuixme CluyMuitliemnm 263 

t*yit4linim iiuHoum, vam. . 981, 884 

Gumuh invemo, 975; Q. aclero- 
pbjlla.977 

llununculuMsi, monthly treatment 
of. . , . . 68,101 

nitfipbmy railture .... 151 

NftHraf, Qn> ftmt of W. M'ella, Ibiq., 

• nodoprl.104 

IkOvipvH; KudimontH of Dotany 
(A. llinftpy}, 6; Anahnla of 
• Hntiab iTim [fW. Knmcla),?; 

•Ixford tkitniJc Garden (41. IhiUo 
bn«.v . >; ]*Tu«nMticatinna of the 
wedbiT (F*. J. liowii), 19; Flora 
d tlio ]4ilu> of (!an»>tancr (M. If. 
iirnti*), 76; Hyiiophia of Odiifo- 
miN iwntM r Knight and Perry), 

143; Tlttsirv ami i*raetieo a 
Lundiwapc ilardming (A. J. 
Downing), lOti; ITurtua Britan- 
nirnp 'J^. C. IdUilon), with new 
auppleznmt hy Mra. 1dUdun,S14; 
l^npular TUaP Ilrltiiih Beo- 
WOT Im Htt. l>. lendidioruiiKh), 

914; flowto ley oaf a nuiall (lar- 
din (K. Kempj, 940; VHk tier- 
dnid (J. C, umdim), nrw edi¬ 
tion by MIX. idockm, 954; 

Water Uly of Huutb Amerlto, 

4tc. (G. Lawaon), 908; Orad- 
bimk tn Gio Pmii and veKPtehlo 
Garden (G. Glrnoy), 200; Poau- 
tifsi o.‘ MidilWiwx (w. 1. Keane), 

206 i Kiieyclopwdla of Qantcnlng 
{J. C la (idoiOt now tdMon fay 
Mm. Luudim .... 200 

RhtpMliH parhyptrra . , . 270 

Rbodoleiu (Thamiikmi . • . 252 

Rhododeiidnnu, Ncleot ne&rarle- 
ttm, 92; K, |a«inlnUlorum, 80; 
iL utnnamomeum CuniUn^mmi, 

188; B.patttiottm Verrueunum fl. 
nlenu ■ . . 100 

BBynchcay e na u mJaMnlnlodBa, taia- 

and enlture of . . . UA 

Rmidieletla apeekea mglor, aa a 
ape^en plaot (W. Bumby), 

2087^. fAyraodee ... 05 

Book work.40 

Hoglera amama .... 86 

Bouaadfm Pear .... 18 

Bonpellla grata, blatory and oultl- 

vidtonm.68 

Beyal Botonle Boeleto, eihfliltieBa 
m: Amertoanplaiua, 1: •Tidy * 10 

Beyal Water lily . • . . 71, m 

Ufleetom,deelgnIbr . M 

Boae Garden, manaoewant ot tn 
Anguat,59; O^TlOO;Got, 146; 
NOT.,»9; De£,944} Jan. . . SOS 

Ttneea,aeaa(Bitebpddii^ (J. Sal). . 

>4; itoda. namw inMun tf * 

(J. aai£r74; dea Oor. 09; 

ttteen^Baid). lOT; m 

^ eri 

pnmteof (W.nnil}. 971 


BnlMAairalwaeaot,lllj B.ortliMl 
•••.•• 
Bitftio work w » 4 • • 

Boat, wWta (tnOaniikl^} • , 

Baltw'a numery, Hanonanailfh • ‘ 
Bap, ohmUattan of in vegatalde tia- 
aues(Trowora). . 57, 194^ IM 

flea W6^ Brltiah, popular hlat^ 



done, 185; ehi^infflhnuinie mi 

fiaKtti 

i^luruMwry, a|iadp|nBBta AMT 

Btpbooaifl^Jl^rUimnnua 
Small gord^ how to lay out, rev. 
HocdetteiLiiaeetiBgaof: E gnma nh 
Biitaalw, 10,80,900 ■ Celedonlan 
UoiHoaltand, 70, 980; London 
llortieotuiral, 4, 70^ 111, UA 9ifl 
BoUa, thalr aeleetiaii and karvmt- 
biB, 110; ermeolktotod e. pormu 
Hpdhodoaapeoloia, 194; sjhuintm 
fbUOt 184; 8. Imvia . . . 

Htonhdiea eednuto • • , 

Htanwlck NeototiM, btotery and 
dcpertotlonof . , • 

Statine ArarmU * «* . * 

BtumatM. ... , 

Stove, managenuatoi; toAumiM; 

86; Oct., 147; 

Strawbeirleau monthly otmre e£ 

5 , 108, 151, 190. HO; mont^ 
ftrrrhigiif, 54, iS, 150, 100,ii(( 
2n4: mni'ket ftardra, eultnreef • 
Strawberrioii,nrw: Wiimot’a Pittee 
Arthnr, 65; Naimette, 979; loirio 
BtrvfhmmthuM N/ndJapenw 
fityudlnm muonmUblium, 104; S. 

aaairmgoideB, 184; S. mmimit t . 
SulfAiaratlng madilne . , 144 

Sulphate of irun, oetiim o£ on vn. 

getation (1C. Naudln) . . . 

Hymploouajapdiioii, 177; 9,imUa 

Taoeonla manleoto. • . , 

TiMiiotrifaiiia aytvaltom 100; 91 M- 

nesto. 

Thenoumetor, on the (K J, Zomw) 
Thermometer atanda (K. 5. Lowe). 
Thibaudfa acabrinaoula , , • 

Thtoe irtn^ona .... 
Trdnlnff vaao ahape, or m GaOafaf 
TnAeaeontta veiutaa, 191: T. ■»> 
Inina .... 

Tr^ lem how and when to in. 
more (J. 7.. Mlddlamiaa), 105; 
pendent, 190,900; rranaMiiiMni 
(J. MeNob) . . . . . 

iMuapbuitiQir large ihreba nd 
treea (J. HcNob).... 
Trloboinllaaaarla • • ■ . 

Tviebeeaeme laaoto * . . 

Tropmohtm Bevtbtt . • , 

Tnmeal ftareeta, Ufht of • . 

Tttlq^ numtfaly trenfaBnotef 

58, lot, 14flb 107, 

XTredo md lde ... 

Vrtvedhim lindeiiH, 04; hMary 
anddewrlptlanof • « 



Tanda emrateoeena 
Vaao, or an Oetof a f 
Vegetable 
Veget abla 
itEoetoreaef 


945,101 


971 
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OB, 71* tiM MIDM <tf . . . 16S WbM» eoltpM' Of. !0l t MtOlf I! 

vote Gordenor, rev. . • . SM Mnffof ? H, IM, l^Stf, 2M | 

Weether.Ptog&oetloetUmBO^m.. IS .v* \| 

/tl « ^ 1«* BAA . ■ van 


'nilB Gerdeiieri rev. • • . SM 

WeetheTf Pt^eMlmtURie dt* rev.. IS 
Wenfav treee (P. P. Keir) . 1S7, S06 

WdfiTw.^BBft., hif gHte ttoUeed IM 

White Bnet.Ill 

WIU flomren of iSj 
108iOot.,asi; Kov., iSB; Dee., 

147; Jen,.8U 


WmtMai en. . > •. i«i 

Weter, ertlflCMl, t& ferdetieeqiie 
eoeuuY %.«... S8 
Weter Ulf, XU^ of Booth Ane- 

riss, rev..SM 

Weter plentii, oulture of S« 


BEKAT 
jStgymmTOi to Borim 


i BEEATA AND ADDENDA. 


E. SSi iM^ittgyiiimTOi to Eogien anuma—Rondeletia thynoideii, tif gnrdtni. 

. .P. 112, J4r Tigndu “ canadrauu," md “ cuiBrienaia (” for “ Olga,” read “ OlwgT^ 

E. 144, uadn Abiutiiug,/or*'ATaiu>iirieie," road “Araacariae;” under Fodocaipea,/i)r 
“Xri;" nmJ “iW;"—(Solandor.) 

E. 20!), aU u a apionFm to Bulbaphylliun Lulildi—Saraopodiuin lailibii, Lbidbg. 

P. 212, par lil/ir “kumid," road « humic." 

E. 226, in •uiititle,ybr “Ejddcmua,” nnii “Epidennia." 

P. 288, roTcne the diagram of ChiTaautoemum. 












